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PREFACE. 


The  chief  object  of  the  present  Work, 
as  well  as  of  my  former  compilations  of 
Episcopal  Biography,*  is,  to  present  to  the 
Literary  World,  and  especially  to  the 
Clergy  and  Residents  of  each  Diocese 
undertaken,  and  that  in  a  condensed  shape 
and  in  a  single  point  of  view,  the  JMemoirs 
of  those  who  once  presided  over  the  Church 
of  their  district ;  who,  in  their  generations, 
were  men  of  renown,  and  who,  for  the  most 
part,  claim  the  respect  of  posterity. 

I  pretend  not  to  originality :  tiie  utmost 
praise  I  strive  to  merit,  is  for  industry  and 
accuracy,  unless,  perhaps,  I  may  add,  that 
wherever  I  have  detected  a  wish  in  preceding- 
Biographers  to  run  down  or  under- value 

•  The  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Lives  of  the  BUhops 
of  Winchester,  of  which  private  impressiona  only  appeared,  each  being 
limited  to  500  copies. 
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a  character,  I  have  laboured  to  vindicate 
that  cliaracter,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
remove  tlie  impressions  of  party  prejudice 
and  private  ]>i(pie. 

Of  many  of  the  Prelates,  the  "Lives'* 
found  in  this  work,  are  only  to  be  met  with 
as  detached  Lives ;  of  some,  the  Memoirs 
are  incorporated  in  cumbrous  and  high- 
priced  publications,  inaccessible  to,  or  not 
required  by,  the  generality  of  readers ;  or, 
perha]>s,  prefixed  to  voluminous  editions  of 
their  works ;  while,  of  others,  the  very  few 
notitia  that  are  extant,  can  only  be  gleaned 
with  much  toil  and  research,  either  from 
unpnhhshed  records  and  MSS.  or  from  a 
mass  of  published  materials  often  not 
bio^aphical,  or  obtained  from  the  private 
information  of  relatives  or  descendants;  or, 
histly,  an'  only  to  be  found  interspersed  in 
«reneral  collections  of  biography,  not  epis- 
coi)al.  Tliose  who  know,  by  experience, 
how  many  a  jionderous  vobime  is  to  be 
searched  in  order  to  ascertain  and  fix  a 
single  i'aci  or  date,  will  not  refuse  me  the 
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credit  of  diligence  and  research,  with  regard 

to  the  correction  of  the  chronological  and  ^ 

other  mis-statements  of  preceding  writers. 

The  collecting,  condensing,  arranging, 
and  in  many  cases  re-writing  memoirs  which  ^ 

have  been  loosely  and  incorrectly  composed, 
and  bringing  the  Lives  of  all  the  Prelates 
of  a  See,  and  frequently  all  that  is,  or  can 
be  known  of  them,  into  one  point  of  view, 
is  the  object  I  have  pursued,  and  1  trust 
not  without  some  success.  In  this  walk 
of  Literary  compilation,  confined  for  the 
sake  of  juxta-position,  to  the  Episcopal 
Biography  of  separate  Dioceses,  my  three 
compilations  are  I  believe  the  only  candidates 
for  public  notice. 

The  Episcopal  IMemoirs  I  have  hitherto 
been  induced  to  pul^lish,  have  been  most 
favorably  received  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
the  Clergy,  Literary  Persons,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Hierarchy  generally,  but 
more  especially  by  those  in  the  Dioceses 
respectively,  already  undertaken.  As  local 
records  especially,  they  have  been  warndy 
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encouraged,  Aviiile  to    the    general   reader 
and   the    collector    of  hooks  of  reference, 
thev    have    heen    found    useful     assistants 
and   instructive  and  amusing   companions. 
To  those  who  have   objected  to  my  not 
ha\  ing  introchiced  more  of  the  Hisfortf  of 
the  Times  in  which  the  l^ishops   recorded 
respectively  tiourished,  I  answer  that  it  was 
not  because  I  found  any  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  ])iit  I  abstained  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  I  had  no  wish  to  s\a  ell  my  work 
with  what  could  be  found  in  every  History 
of  England;  and  secondly,  because  History 
and  Biography  are  two  distinct  objects. 

Before  I  conclude,  a  few  words  respecting 
the  V.  riters  ot  Kpiscojial  Memoirs  ought  to 
be  added.  I'hat  Josceline,  a  moidv  of  Four- 
ness,  ill  Lancashire,  an  historian  quoted  by 
Slow  \\\\'y\  l'i{zherl)ert,  wrote  several  books 
concfrjiin:--  the  ancient  British  Bishops, 
,b»lni  Pitts  is  very  certain.*  One  book 
indeed    ol'  that   kind  was  written   by  him, 

•  J)c  illtisl.  .liic;l-  'tcript.  p.  884. 
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and   is  still  extant  ;*    but  as  the    author 
himself  could  not  be  of  any  great  age,  so 
his  collections  seem  to  have  been  made  out 
of  histories  tlsat  were  penned    since     the 
Conquest.      Of  somewhat  less  account,   I 
fear,  is  that  of  the  Saxon  Prelates,  whereof 
Ethelwolf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  is  said  to 
be  the   author,  a  MS.    copy   of  which    is 
reported  to  be  in  the  public  library,  Cam- 
bridge.f      After  the    Conquest,    the    Me- 
moirs    of    our    Bishops    were   taken    up 
by  a  great  many  hands.      Geoffrey,   Prior 
of     Winchester,     wrote      a      panegyrical 
account    of   them    in    elegant  verse,    says 
William  of    Malmsbury,:J:    who      himself 
more   largely  commented    upon    them    in 
prose.    His  four  first  Books  were  published 
by  Sir  H.  Savi]e,§  from  a  very  faulty  MS. 
and  his  edition  was   copied   more    faultily 
in  that  of  Franckfort. 

•  Vid.  Usher.  Antiq.  Eccl.  p.  36. 
t  Pitts  ut.  sup.  p.  178.    See  also  Archbishop  Nicolson's  Hist.  Lib.  p.  123. 
X  De  Gest.  Pont.  Lib.  ii.  p.  246  fol.  Loud.  1596. 

§  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  p.  694.  • 
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The  first  writer  who  made  any  systematic 
collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops,  was 
Francis  Godwin,  successively  Bishop  of 
Lhiiulaff  and  Hereford,  (son  of  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.)  His  catalogue 
procured  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  reward, 
his  own  admission  into  the  order  of  those 
whom  his  researches  had  rescued  from  obli- 
vion. Tlie  first  and  second  editions  of  his 
work  ai)[)eared  in  English,  and  brought  the 
history  of  all  the  Prelates  who  had  flourished 
in  this  island  from  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity down  to  the  years  IGOO  and  1(315 
respectively.  This  learned  and  indefatigable 
writer  shortly  afterwards  put  forth,  with 
many  corrections,  a  third  edition,  which  he 
ch)thed  in  a  Latin  dress,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  i)edantic  monarch 
Ihen  on  the  throne  (James  I).  After  this, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  elapsed 
Ik  linr  Dr.  Ilichardson  gave  to  the  world, 
by  the  express  advice  and  encouragement 
of  th<'  cch'biafi'd  Anhbishop  Polter  and 
Hisliop  Ciibson,  his  beautiful  folio  edition  of 
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the  Catalogue,  printed  from  tlie  Latin  text, 
with  supplementary  notes,  and  a  con- 
tinuation in  the  same  language  to  the  year 
1743.* 

But  highly-valuable  as  both  these  pub- 
lications are,  when  considered  collectively, 
it  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  great  regret  to 
the  numerous  lovers  of  biography,  that 
the  notices  they  afford  of  the  Protestant 
Prelates  should  be  so  very  scanty.  This 
objection,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  Godwin, 
would  have  been  obviated,  had  Le  Neve 
prosecuted  the  Work  he  began  in  1720; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  proceeded  no  further 
in  his  jdan  than  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  The  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  by  Salmon,  api^eared  in  1733, 
which  would  have  proved  a  more  useful 
acquisition  had  he  not  diverged  so  much 
from  his  subject.      To  the  various  collec- 

•  For  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  William  Richardson,  D.D.  Master  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  see  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v. 
p.  157.    See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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tions  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  edited  by  the 
learned  Henry  Wharton,  the  lovers  of 
this  branch  of  Literature  are  much 
indebted ;  but  the  Episcopal  Biography 
therein  preserved,  hardly  deserves  the  term 
of  a  systematic  Collection;  of  that  kind 
we  have  seen  nothing  for  eighty-six  years — 
that  is,  since  the  date  of  Dr.  Richardson's 
edition  of  Bishop  Godwin,  till  the  Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  See  of  Salisbury 
appeared  in  1824;  Winchester,  in  1827; 
and  the  present  feeble  attempt  to  give 
reviviscence  to  the  faded  features  of  the 
perpetuators  of  the  Apostolic  College,  in 
the  ancient  Diocese  of  Wells. 

Vicarage,  3Iere,  Wilts, 

Jauuurv,  1S30. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

o  »  » 


That  Chiistianity  existed  in  these  our  distant  isles  at  ii 
very  early  period,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
to  argue,  as  some  have  attempted,  that  St.  Paul  planted 
it  here,  because  he  talked  of  visiting  Spain,  is  too  illogical 
to  be  admitted  even  in  this  age  of  lax  reasoning.     Indeed, 
after  every  research,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  as  to  the  first  propagator  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  England.     The  earlv  Church  Historians 
have  so  amalgamated  what  might  have  been  really  true, 
with  their  own  absurd  and  incredible  legends,    that    to 
analyse  the  mass,  to   separate  truth  from  fiction, — inane 
abscindere  solido, — would,  at  this  distant  period  of  time, 
be  a  task  beyond  all  human  powers  ;  moreover,  in  subjects 
of  this  nature,  1  incline  to  think  there  can  be  no  better 
rule  for  a  sound   Protestant  than   to   reject  as  spurious, 
all  accounts    that  presuppose  faith    in  miracles   since 
the  apostolic  age. 

Whoever  wishes  to  engage  in  the  curious,   though,  as 
Archbishop  Nicolson  justly  called  them  "dark"  enquiries 
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as  to  tlie  earliest  conversion  of  this  island   to  Christianity, 
will  find  much  interestisig  information  in  the  Britaunica- 
rum  Ecclesianim  Aittit/uitates  of  Archbishop  Usher;   the 
Hist  or  iced  Account  of  Ancient  Church    Government    in 
Great  Britain  and   Ireland,  by   Lloyd,   Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester ;  and  the  Ongines  BritanniccQ  of  Stillingfleet,  who 
subsequently     presided    over    the    same     See ;    though, 
perhaps,  he  will  rise  from  the  attentive  perusal  of  those 
iniiuilable  authors,  as  unsatisfied  on  the  main  point  of  en- 
quiry, as  when  he  first  commenced  his  researclies.     Bishop 
Llovd's  aim   was  to  encounter  an  objection   against  the 
order  of  episcopacy  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  schismatics 
of  that  day  by  Blondel  and  Selden,  out  of  their  abundant 
kindness  towards  the  Establishment;  whereas  the  design 
of  Stillingfieet's  work  was  to  vindicate  the  liberties  of  the 
ancient  British  Church  against  the  pretended  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  ;  an  object  in  an  historical  point 
of  view  very  desirable,  but  1  apprehend  of  no  further  con- 
sequence ;    for  whilst,  against  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
alienation  from  the  Church,   I  mean  dissenters  of  every 
description,  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  episcopacy 
having   prevailed   in    these   islands    ever   since    the    first 
introduction    of   the   Gospel,    whenever    that  event  may 
have  taken   place  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifterence 
(provided  she  retain  episcopacy,  and  thereby  possesses  the 
fundamental    mark   of  Apostolic   Constitution)   whether 
she  can  claim  an  original  and  independent  foundation — 
a  legitimate  exemption  from  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  or 
whellier   she    bo    the    laudably    rebellious    ofl'spring   that 
seceded    from   a  parent    whose   idolatrous   practices   (for 
Jiishop  Llovd,  of  Oxford,  will  not  allow  us  to  call  them 
"idolatries,")  she  renounced;  and,  whilst  she  retained  the 
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only  basis  of  a  Christian  Church,  lopped  off  the  redun- 
dancies that  superstition  and  a  zeal  without  knowledge 
had  superadded ;  and  thus  restored  Christianity  to  its  long 
forsaken  standard  and  original  apostolic  purity. 

Whether  Joseph  of  Arimathaia  was  ever  in  Somerset- 
shire, is,  and  ever  will  remain,   a  problem.     The  story 
has  pretty  points  about  it,  and  we  have   been  wont  to  be 
amused  with  it  as  a  sort  of  nursery  tale  :    it  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  Venerable  Bede,*  an  historian  of  singular 
credit  and  veracity,  for  a  Romanist,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Saxon   Chronicle,  whose  authority  in  early 
British  History  is  paramount  to  all  others,  should  pass  over 
the  story   in    total  silence,  nor  does  the  former  notice  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  till  after  the  year  of  our  Lord 
^56-,  an  event  which  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records,  not 
anterior  to    189.      Bedef  says,   that  Marcus  Antoninus 
Verus  and  Aurelius  Commodus  (/.  e.   Marcus   Aurelius 
Antoninus  and    Commodus)    succeeded  to   the    Roman 
Empire   A.D.    156  ;    (here,  however,  he  has  adopted  au 
incorrect  mode  of  reckoning,  as  Antoninus    Pius,  their 
immediate  predecessor,  and  the  successor  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,    did    not  decease   till   A.D.    l6l.)        In   their 
lime,    ('  quorum  temporibus')    continues   he,   and    while 
Eleulherius  filled  the  papal  chair,  Lucius,  king  of  the 


t  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  44.    Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

*  Bedc  lived  between  the  years  676  and  735.  He  brings  his  Historiet 
Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum,  from  the  earliest  period  to  A.D.  731.  To 
the  Tyro  in  antiquities,  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  periods  of  wliich 
our  old  Chronicles  treat,  the  following  list  of  some  of  them  may  not  be 
unacceptable  ; — 
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Britons,  as  he  terms  iheni,  (though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  M'as  only  a  chieftain,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
confined  to  a  scanty  district),  made  application  to  Pope 
Eleutherius  for  admission  into  the  Christian  Church, 
though  how  Lucius  was  antecedently  apprized  of  the 
existence  of  that  Church,  the  historian  has  not  informed 
us.  However  that  may  be,  the  Britons,  or  at  least  that 
portion  over  which  Lucius,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
person,  presided,  became  proselyted,  and  peaceably 
preserved  the  Christian  faith  till  tlie  period  of  Diocletian's 
persecution.* 

The  matters,  however,  recorded  of  this  Lucius,  and 
indeed  his  very  existence,  are,  I  confess,  to  me,  altogether 
problematical  ;  nor  can  1  discover  any  lirm  ground  to 
plant  my  foot  on,  till  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine 
by  Pope  Gregory  in  the  year  59().  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  standard  of  the  cross  had  been 
unfurled     here,     long     antecedent    to    the    last    named 


Annalcs  Margan 10^6  to  1232 

Wikes 10(;fj  to  1304 

Aunales  Wavcileicuscs lOfJG  to  121)1 

Walter  Hcmingford 10(j6  to  1273 

Matthew  Westminster Cieation     1307 

Kaiiulphus  Moiiacli  Ccstr,  continuation  of  M.  W 1307  to  1377 

Florentius  of  Worcester Creation     1117 

Continuation  by  an  unknown  hand 1117  to  1143 

Ingulph.  His'.  Croyland     (i(;5  to  1087 

Contiiiuatio  I',  tri  lUcssensis 1117 

^Jailros 735  to  1270 

Bede  comes  down  to  731.    He  died  735,  act.  5'J. 
•  Diocletian  died  A.D.  304, 
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period  ;*  for  it  is  an  unquestionable  historical  fact,  that 
the     professors    of    that    religion    were     persecuted     by 
Diocletian  at   the   close    of  the  third  century.      I   will 
grant    that    it    is   even    very    possible    that    Joseph    of 
Arimathfea  might  have  first    planted  Christianity    here, 
or    those    Twelve,    whom    St.    Philip    is    said   to  have 
sent   hither,   but   we    nmst    not  assert,  with    some,   the 
certainty  of   the  fact,  as  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
of  a   conclusive    nature    as    to   the    parties,    by    whose 
instrumentality,  or  the  time  when,   this  great  work  was 
accomplished  :   and  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  those 
well-meaning,  but  inconsiderate  Protestants,-f-  who  imagine 
it  matters  little  upon  what  shoals  they  run,   provided  only 
they    run    from    the   Romish    Church,    to   disprove   our 
Romish  parentage,  by  labouring  to  shew  that  Christianity 


*  An  interesting  account  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  and  liis 
companions,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Thauet,  their  entrance  into  Canterbury,  and 
their  general  reception  in  England,  may  be  read  in  Venerable  Bcde,  Lib. 
i.  cap.  25,  p.  60.  The  passage  begins  "Roboratus  ergo,"  and  ends  with 
"Alleluia,"  p.  61. 

t  These  persons  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  fatal  error  of  the 
puritanical  Archbishop  Abbot,  to  whose  liberal  and  schismatical  way  of 
dealing  with  dissenters  from,  and  evangelicals  in,  the  Church,  must  be 
attributed  the  success  of  that  faction,  that  in  the  time  of  his  orthodox 
successor  Laud,  overthrew  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State.  Of 
Abbot,  the  fosterer  of  the  '  evangelicals'  of  those  times,  Lord  Clarendon 
has  well  observed,  that  he  "considered  religion  no  otherwise  than  as  it 
abhorred  and  reviled  Popery,  and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that 
most  furiously."  "  The  life  and  times  of  JFiUtam  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  by  Mr.  Lawson,  should  be  attentively  read  by  those  of  our 
present  Bishops  and  Clergy,  who  are,  unhappily  for  Christian  Unity, 
evangelically  and  schismatically  disposed,  whence  they  cannot  fail  to  learn 
the  injury  their  liberalism  and  latitudinarianism  is  likely  to  do  that 
C'hurchj  whose  honors  aud  emoluments  tliey  now  possess. 
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was  introduced  here  by  authority    independent    on  the 
Papal  See ;  yet,  I  apprehend,  they  must  be  content,  in 
the  total  absence  of  all  proof,  to  give  up  the  point,  and 
confess    that    we    are    the    undoubted    oft'sprnig   of  the 
constitutionally  true,  though  practically  corrupt  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  the  "  idolatrous  practices"  and  corruptions 
and  innovations  of  which  we  abjured  at  the  Reformation, 
Avhile  we  restored  to  their  primeval  pinity,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  Church,  viz.  the  power  of  the  Keys,  and  the 
Divine  Commission  transmitted  from  the  Apostles  through 
the    Hierarchy  of  Rome   to  ourselves.      The    popular, 
though  undoubtedly  heretical,  idea  of  establishing   our- 
selves as  a  Church,  originally  unconnected  with,  or  now 
disowning  all  ties  to  that  of  Rome,   is  one,   adopted  in 
these  days  of  new-fangled  liberality,  and  disregard  for  old 
and  fixed  principles,  from  an  Anti-Roman-Catholic   zeal, 
never  indeed  to    be    sufficiently    commended    in   itself, 
but  arising  out  of  an  unfortunate  ignorance  of  the  essential 
importance  of   the   commission   given    by   Christ  to  the 
Eleven    to    proselyte    mankind    to    Christianity.       This 
commission,  it  is  quite  obvious,  can  only  now  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  Episcopacy,  the  channel  through 
which  the  apostolic  powers  were  originally  meant  to  pass, 
and  through  which  they  are  still  transmitted.  •  Now,  as 
the    Church    of   England    can    not  pretend  to   shew  an 
uninterrupted    succession  of  Bishops  excepting  through 
Komc,  to  attempt  to  set  up    an  origin  independent  on 
Rome,  or  to  assert  that  we  arc  not  of  kin  to  her,  and  that 
she  is   not  in  fact,  our  Parent,  is  not  only  an  historical 
solecism,  but  if  1  may  so  express  it,  a  theological  suicide, 
iuasnmch  as  it  is  in  cftect  to  deprive  ourselves  of  our 
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existence  as  a  church;    and   by  consequence,  to   place 

ourselves  out  of  the  covenanted  pale  of  salvation,  for  it 

was  for  "  the  Church,"  that  Christ  died,  and  to  '*  the 

Church"  were  all  his  promises  made  :*  nor  is  this  all;  for 

without    the    visible    delegation    of  authority,   the  now 

accredited  Priests  of  Christ,  (that  is,  the  Ministers  of  the 

only  tico  Churches  that  can  possibly  be  existent  in  Britain, 

the  Roman-Catholic    and    the     Protestant-Episcopal  ;) 

the  now  accredited  Priests  of  Christ,  I  say,  acting   as  his 

ambassadors  and  representatives,  would  be  as  unhallowed 

intruders  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  ministerial  functions,  as 

the  self-appointed  Preachers  of  any  Conventicle,  and  their 

flocks  as  well  as   themselves,  would  be   reduced  to  the 

same  precarious — the  same   extra-covenantal   state  :  and 

tliat,  for  this  plain  reason  :   every  commission  is  virtually 

exclusive ;  and  where  a  commission  to  preach,  baptize, 

proselyte,  and  absolve — in  a  word,  where  the  power  of  the 

Keys  exists,    there   every   mode,   however   good  or  well 

meant,  of  administering   in   holy    things,    without    such 

commission  or  such   power  visibly   demonstrable,    is     a 

sacrilegious  assumption  of  sacerdotal  power ;  and,  as  far 

as  it  goes,  a  rebellion  against  Christ,  the  founder  of  the 

Church,  and  the  IJoly  Ghost,    the    original  grantor  of 

sacerdotal  power. f 


*  Christ  loved  "the  Church,"  and  gave  luinself'for  it.  Ephes.  v.  25. 
Hence  it  becomes  of  essential  importance  to  every  Christian  professor  to 
ascertahi  exactly,  where  the  Church  may  be  found,  and  what  is  the 
de/im(ion,of  the  Church.  This  important  enquiry  is  dispassionately  entered 
intoinihefirRtofCassan's  Sermons.  Rivingtons,  1829.  "If  he  hear  not 
THE  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

+  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  Dissenting  Ministers  say  they  have  •'  a  call." 
Perhaps  they  have.    Now,  if  this  really  be  the  case,  how  highly  desirable 
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The  benefit  of  St.  Augustine's  earliest  ministrations, 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where, 
and  not  at  Glastonbury,  would  I  fix  the  cunabida  of 
Chriitianity.  These  ministrations  he  afterwards  extended 
over  Kent,  and  obtained  from  iEdilbert,  King  of  that 
Province,  a  See,  if  it  so  may  be  called,  at  Dover,  and  to 
the  eastward  of  Dover,  a  Church,  anciently  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  was  also  assigned  him  as  his  Cathedral. f 
About  the  same  time  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
all  England  by  iEtherius,  Archbishop  of  Aries. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  being,  as  I  have  already''observed, 
an  authority  in  the  early  history  of  our  nation,  instar 
omnium,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  before  my 
reader  extracts  of  every  mention  therein  made  of  the 
introduction  and  early  periods  of  Christianity  in  Britain  : 


would  it  be  if  they  would  inform  us,  should  it  not  (like  those  "  reasons" 
for  a  certdiu  recent  measure,  known  only  to  the  parties  themselves)  be 
too  great  a  secret,  to  be  communicalilc, — how  higlily  desirable,  I  say, 
would  it  be,  if  they  would  deign  to  tell  wa—.'iow,  when,  and  by  whom 
this  "call"  was  imparted  :  in  order  that  we  may  sec  whether  their 
account  of  the  matter  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Scripture.  I  would  not 
have  the  persons  who  arrogate  this  call,  imagine  that  I  am  bautering 
them.  I  really  enquire  only  for  information.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
received  their  "  ministry  and  apostleship"  from  (irecedinc  dissenting 
teachers,  or  what  I  believe  they  term  "The  Conference"— both  as 
uncommissioned  as  themselves,  liut  no  man  can  give  that  which  is 
not  his.  If  their  ministry  can  be  traced  back  like  ours  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession  to  the  Apostles,  let  them  shew  it.  The  docunu-nt  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  theological  stores.  But  if  they  cannot  do  this, 
their  ministry  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption. 

t  "  Dedit  ergo  uiansionem  in  civilatc  Doruveruensi,  qujc  imperii  sui 
totius  erat  uictrupolis." 
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"P.  9.  A.D.  189.  This  year Flutherlus  undertook 
*'  the  Bishopric  of  Rome,  and  held  it  honorably  for 
"  fifteen  winters.  To  him,  Lucius,  King  of  the 
"  Britons,  sent  letters  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
"  made  a  Christian.*  He  obtained  his  request, 
"  and  they  continued  afterwards  in  the  right  belief 
"  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian. "f 

"  P.  18,  A.D.  495.  Cynegils,  first  of  West-Saxon 
"  Kings,  received  baptism," 

"  P.  24  A.D.  532.  Jn  this  year,  Ethelbert,  the  son 
"  of  Ermenric,  was  born;  who,  on  the  two  and  thirtieth 
"  year  of  his  reign  received  the  rite  of  baptism,  the 
"  first  of  all  the  Kings  in  Britain." 

"  P.  24.  A.D.  560.  In  his  (Ethelbert's)  days,  the 
"  holy  Pope  Gregory  sent  us  baptism.  Colomba, 
"  the  mass-priest,  came  to  the  Picts,  and  converted 
'^  them  to  the  belief  of  Christ.  The  southern  Picts 
"  were  long  before  baptized  by  Bishop  Ninnia,  who 
"  Mas  taught  at  Rome." 

"  P.  27.  A.D.  596,  This  year|  Pope  Gregory  sent 
"  Augustine  to  Britain,  with  very  many  §  monks,  to 
"  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  English  people." 


*    Vid.  Spelman  Condi,  p.  31. 

t    Vid.  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  7.    Spelman  Concil.  i.  p.  37. 

t  An.  590  IK.  Dicet.    An.  588  Brompt.    An.  593  Thorn.    Vid.  Bed. 
Jllst.  Eccles.  i.  23. 

f  "  Fernie  quadraginta."    Bed.    Brompt.    ]\I.  West. 

C 
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''  p.  G8.  A.D.  397.  This  year  came  Augustine  and 
*'  his  companions  to  England."* 

"  P.  G8.  A.D.  (iOI.  This  year  Pope  Gregory  sent 
''  the  pall  to  Archbishop  Augustine  in  Britain,  with 
"  very  many  learned  doctors  to  assist  him  ;  and 
"  Bishop  Paulinas  converted  Edwin,  King  of 
*'  tiie  Northumbrians,  to  baptism." 

'•'  P.  29.  A.D.  604.  Tiiis  year  Augustine  conse- 
"  crated  two  Bishops,  Mellitus  and  Justus.  MtUitus 
"  he  sent  to  preach  baptism  to  the  East-Saxons. 
"  Their  King  was  called  Seabert,  the  son  of  Ricola, 
*'  Ethelbert's  sister,  whom  Ethelbert  placed  there  as 
*'  King.  Ethelbert  also  gave  Mellitus  the  Bishopric 
**  of  London,  and  to  J  ustus  he  gave  the  Bishopric  of 
"  Kochester."t 

"  l\  SO.  A.D.  616.  This  year  died  Ethelbert, 
"  King  of  Kent,  the  tirst  of  English  Kings  that  received 
"  baptism.":}: 

"  P.  31.  A.D.  616.  In  this  King's  days  (Eadbald's) 
"  Laurcntius,  who  was  Archbishop  in  Kent  after 
"  Augustine,  departed  this  life  on  the  '2nd.  of  February, 


*  For  ;iii  intiTcsliiii;  anrl  miiiuli-  arcount  of  tlic  arrival  of  Augustine  and 
Jiis  companioijH  in  tin'  Isle  of  Tlianct,  llu'ir  entrance  into  Canterbury,  and 
their  general  reception  in  England,  vid.  Bede,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  i.  25,  and  tlie 
fnllowini,'  cliapters,  witii  tlic  Saxon  translation  by  King  Alfred.  The 
surceedint;  historians  jiave,  in  guneral,  repeated  the  very  words  of  liede. 

t  Let  the  Romanist  here  observe,  specially,  that  it  was  tlie  King  who 
gave  away  these  Bishoprics,  and  not  the  Pope,  altliongii,  to  the  latter, 
their  consecration,  as  well  as  the  infoduction  of  Christianity  and 
Kpiscopacy,  and,  therewitli  the  divine  commission,  appertained. 

X  Vid.  Bede,  lllst.  Eccles.  ii.  5-(). 
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'^  and  was  buried  near  i^ugustine.  The  holy  Augustine 
"  in  his  life  time  invested  him  Bishop,  lo  the  end  lluit 
'*  t!)e  Church  of  Christ,  which  was  yet  new  in  England, 
"  should  at  no  time  after  his  decease  be  without  an 
"  Arclibishop.  After  him,  Mellilus,  who  was  first 
"  Bishop  of  London,  succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric. 
^'  The  people  of  London,  where  ISlellitus  was  before, 
*'  were  then  heathens  ;  and  within  five  winters  of  this 
"  time,  during  the  reign  of  Eadbald,  INIellitus  died.  To 
*'  him  succeeded  Justus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
*'  whereto  he  consecrated  Romanus,  Bishop."* 


*  Thus  early  did  the  baneful  system  of  Episcopal  Trans- 
lation prevail — a  system  which  might  eventually  subvert 
Episcopacy  itself,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  Church,  by 
holding  out  a  temptation  to  the  Incumbents  of  minor  Sees  to 
barter  the  interests,  connive  at  the  diminution  of  the 
privileges,  and  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  to  comply  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  safeguards  of  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of 
elevation  to  the  higher  ^^ees.  Thus  did  the  Dissenter-Bishop, 
HoADLY,  accomplish  his  ends, — thus  he,  but  too  successfully 
"  vlam  nffectnbat  OUjnipo.'"'  The  activity — the  inactivity — the 
language — the  silence  of  certain  Prelates  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  was  artfully  propounded  by 
Liberalists  as  a/(?(?/er,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  intro- 
duction of  liberality  on  a  still  larger  scale,  le.  the  total 
oveithrow  of  the  present  Church  establishment  would  be 
relished — I  say  the  activity  and  language  of  souse,  and  the 
inactivity  and  silence  of  other  Prelates,  alike  culpable  and 
indefensible  on  that  momentous  occassion,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  plan  since  propounded  and  built  therenpon, 
of  opening  the   portals  of  the    constitution   to   other,   ou/ 
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But  the  growth  of  the  Christian  faith  in  this  island, 
unhappily,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  zeal  of  its 
propagators.  Tardy  were  the  advances  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  amidst  a  nation  that  was  perpetually  relapsing  into 

professed  Enemies,  serve  as  most  instructive  lessons  to  shew 
that  the  votes  of  the  Bishops  should  be  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  lure  of  Translation,  lest,  in  the  hope  of  personal 
advancement,  they  should  be  tempted,  Hoadly-like,  to 
permit  the  interests  of  the  C  hurch  to  succumb  to  the  word 
of  command  of  a  liberaHzing  Minister. 

It  is  pie-eminently  worthy  of  notice,  now  that  we  are  on 
this  point,  that  out  of  iiiGnx  English  Prelates  who  voted  in 
favor  of  I'ojiery,  ^IX  were  the  occupiers  of  inferior  Sees. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  liber- 
alizing steps  which  have  been,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Tories  and  iiigh  C  hurclimcn,  adopted  in  what  I  fear  History 
will  call  "the  decline  of  the  British  Empire  3"  doubtless  the 
repeal  of  the  Corpoiation  and  Test  Acts,  is  the  more  preg- 
nant with  danger.  When  we  "relieve,"  as  the  vocabulary 
of  liberality  absurdly  terms  it,  the  Dissenters,  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  power  of  a  concealed  foe — one,  who  though 
he  affects  identity  with  the  ('hurch,  can  not  be  "  of  us,"  or  he 
would  not  cotiseles.sli)  "have  gone  out  from  us  :"  whereas, 
when  we  give  unfettered  freedom  to  the  Roman-Catholic,  we 
bare  our  bosoms  to  an  avowed,  at.d  therefore  more  honorable 
opponent  :  one  who,  uidikc  the  other,  is  the  member  of  a 
true  (.  hristian  (  hinxli. 

If  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  must  fall,  (and 
there  seems,  alas !  at  present,  every  probability  of  that 
occurrence,)  f;ir  better  is  it  to  consign  ourselves  to  the  high- 
toned  Toryism  of  Popery,  than  to  crouch  to  the  abject 
republicanism,  the  low-born  canaille  of  Dissejit — far  better 
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Pagan  superstitions,  and  many  and  severe  the  checks  and 
interruptions  it  experienced  ;  nor  was  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  over  our  country  effected  by  any  one  individual, 
sent  hither  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  our  ancestors, 
but  various  Bishops  appear  to  have  been  entrusted  by  the 
Papal  See  with  this  pious  office  at  various  times,  and 
different  districts  also,  seem  to  owe  their  conversion  to 
different  holy  men. 

Passing  over  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
districts,  we  will  contemplate  the  province  with  which  our 
present  researches  are  more  immediately  connected  ;  that 
of  the  Gevissag  or  West-Saxons,  who,  it  appears  from 
Bede,*  were  converted  A.D.  634,  in  the  reign  of 
Cynegils,  by  the  ministry  of  Birin,  who  was  sent  hither  in 
034,  (Sax.  Chronicle)  by  Pope  Honorius,  having  been 
previously  consecrated  to  the  Prelacy  by  Asterius, 
Bishop  of  Genoa. 

to  be  members  of  a  true,  though  partially  corrupt  Church, 
than  to  be  altogether  aliens  from  any  Church  at  all.  And 
incomparably  more  beneficial  is  it  to  receive  the  light  t!  rough 
the  distorted  medium  of  Koman-Catholicism,  than  to  wander 
amid  the  withering  gloom  of  tlie  Couveutitle.  Were  we 
compelh  d  to  recognise  either  Roman-Catholic  or  Schismatic, 
as  dominant,  our  preference  should  decidedly  be  to  him  who 
does  belong  to  a  Church  rather  than  to  him  who  belongs  to 
no  (  hurch. 

0:1"  The  anticipation  of  the  fall  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  decided  prefcrability  of  Popery  to  Puritani«m, 
is,  if  there  can  be  any,  the  only  justifiable  plea  for  recent 
apostacies, 

•  Eccles.  Hist,  p,  109. 
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To  Birin,  according  to  the  concurrent  authority  of 
almost  every  Clnonologist  of  Antiquity,  was  assigned 
A.D.  635,  Dorciiester  as  his  Episcopal  See,  but  which  of 
the  two  places  which  go  by  that  name,  is  nowhere  stated. 
His  title  was  Bishop  of  the  Gevissae  or  West-Saxons.  In 
that  See,  Birin  was  succeeded  by  Agilbert,  in  whose  lij'e- 
time,  the  Bishopric  was  divided  by  King  Kenwalch  into 
two  dioceses,  the  one  called  Dorchester,  over  which 
Agilbert  was  appointed;  the  other  Winchester,  over  which 
Wini  presided  as  its  first  Prelate.  Wini  was  succeeded 
by  Eleutherius,  and  he  by  Headda  ;  after  whose  death,  in 
704  or  5,  Winchester  being  rightly  deemed  by  the  judicious 
Ina,  then  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  too  large  a  diocese 
for  one  Prelate,  was  divided  into  two,  under  the  names  of 
Winchester  and  Sherborne.  Winchester  diocese 
continued  untouched,  and  still  retains  its  name  and 
innnoderate  revenues,*  while  Sherborne  has  proved  the 
parent  of  several  Bishoprics. 


*  Who  does  not  regret,  that  while  one  Prelate  possesses 
sucli  inordinate  weaitli,  otlier  Prelates  should  have  Bishoprics 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  expenses  of  their  high  station, 
or  to  carry  into  effect  tlic  wishes  of  their  liberal  hearts?  The 
enoraious  and  disproportionate  income  of  tlie  Bi.sho|)ric  of 
Winciicstcr,  would  well  jiistiiy  7i  further  dismemberment  of 
that  diocese  ;  and  it  is  a  n)attcr  of  astonislsment  to  every 
sound  Ohnrchman  and  friend  of  Government,  that  His 
R]ajest\  s  ministers  should  never  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  srrving  so  essentially  the  Ohurch,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  additional  patronage  by  the  erection 
of  two  or  three  liishoprics  which  miglit  easily  be  parcelled 
out  of  the  present  diocese  of  Winchester  ;  or  what  would  he 
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The  narrative  of  Birin's  ministry  is  thus  given  by  Bede. 

"  Eo  tempore  occidentalium  Saxonumqui  antiquitus 
"  Gevissie  vocabantur,  regnante  Cynigilso  iidem  Christi 
"  suscepit,  preedicante  illis  verbuni  Birino  Episcopo, 
**  qui  cum  consilio  Papee  Honorii  venerat  Brittaniani  ; 
*'  promlttens  quidem  se  illo  proesente  in  intimis  ultro 
"  Anglorum  partibus  quo  null  us  Doctor  przecessisset, 
"  sancta?  fidei  seinina  esse  sparsurum.  Unde  et  jussu 
"  ejusdem  Poutlficis  per  Asterium  Genuensem 
*'  Episcopum  in  Episcopatus  consecratus  est  gradum. 
"  Sed  Brittaniani  perveniens,  ac  primum  Gevissorum 
*'  gentem  ingrediens,  cum  omnes  ibidem  paganissimos 
"  inveniret  utilius  esse  ratus  est  ibi  potius  verbuni 
"  praedicare,  quam  ultra  progrediens,  eos  quibus 
*'  praedicare  deberet,  inquirere. 

"  Itaque  evangelizante  illo  in  praefata  provincia,  cum 
"  Rex  ipse  catechizatus,  fonte  Baptismi  cum  sua  gente 
"  ablueretur,  contigit  tunc  temporis  sanctissimum  ac 


equally,  if  not  more  serviceable  to  the  Church,  an  addition 
could  be  made  to  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  minor  and 
poorly  endowed  Sees  by  the  alienation  of  a  few  of  its  best 
manors  ;  and,  doubtless,  to  a  Prelate  of  so  liberal  and 
spiritualized  a  mind  as  the  present  occupier  of  the  See,  once 
filled  by  Wykeham  and  Waynflete,  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  bauds 
of  Government  would  be  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise  :  at 
all  events,  private  emolument  should,  in  such  a  case,  in  every 
well  regulated  state,  succumb  to  the  general  welfare  ;  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  quote  a  host  of  precedents  to  shew 
that  such  alienations  have  been  unhesitatingly  made. 
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"  victoriosissimum  Regem  Nordaiihymbrorum  [Norili- 
"  unibrians]  Osualdum  adfiiisse,  eumque  de  lavacio 
"  exeuntem  suscepisse,  ac  pulclierrimo  prorsus  et  Deo 
"  digno  consortio,  cujus  erat  filiam  accepturus  in 
"  conjugem  ipsum  prius  secuuda  generatione  Deo 
"  dicatum  sibi  accepit  in  fdium." 

With  regard  to  the  Episcopal  See  assigned  to  Bishop 
Birin,  Bede  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Donaverunt  autem  ambo  reges  eidem  Episcopo 
"  civitateni  quae  vocatur  Dorcic,  ad  faciendum  iuibi 
"  sedem  episcopalem,  ubi  factis  dedicatisque  ecclesiis, 
**  niultisque  ad  Dominum  pio  ejus  labore  populis 
"  advocatis,  migravit  ad  Dominum,  scpultusque  est  in 
"  eadem  civitate." 

Here  \ve  must  express  our  regret  that  the  historian  did 
not  more  particularly  deline  the  place  of  the  Episcopal 
See,  for  it  has  been  doubted,  Avhcther  Dorchester  in 
Dorset,  or  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  is  intended.  The 
learned  Editor  of  Bede  explains  it  as  referring  to  the 
latter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  dubious  traditions  of  the 
early  existence  of  Christianity  in  West-Saxony.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle,  by  the  adoption  of  one  word,  over- 
throws the  opinio!!  that  the  Christian  faith  had  an  earlier 
date  in  those  parts  than  the  year  of  Christ  034. 

"  This  year  Bishop  Birinusyi/'sf  jjreached   baptism 

"  to   the  West-Saxons,  under  King  Cynegils."     Now 

baptism  being  the  initiatory   Sacrament  of  Christianity, 

the   ' jlrsl   preaching  of  Baptism,'  is  equivalent  to   the 

iirst  introduction  of  the  Gospel. 

But  little  more  at  this  distant  period  can  be  gleaned 
respecting  Bishop  Birin.     The  events  with  which  he  was 
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connected,  are  thns  stated  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  : — 
"  Bh-inus  was  sent  hither  («.  e.  into  West-Saxony,) 
"  by  the   command  of  Pope  Honorius,  and  he  was 
"  Bishop  there  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

"  A.D.  QSo.  This  year  King  Cynegils  was 
"  baptized  by  Bishop  Birinus,  at  Dorchester." 

''  A.D.  639.  This  year  Birinus  baptized  King 
"  Cuthred  at  Dorchester,  and  received  him  as 
"  his  son." 

After  this  date  I  find  nothing  more  of  him.  His  day 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Calendar,  is  December  3.  He 
must  have  died  anterior  to  630,  as  we  find  him  then 
succeeded  by  Agilbert. — See  Cassan's  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester. 


V) 


CHAPTER  IL 
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®f  tlie  ®r£gtn  at  t|je  ^u  of  SSisHf  ♦ 


In  1075,  the  See  of  Sherborne  was  removed  to 
Salisbury,  by  which  name  its  Bishops  have  ever  since  been 
designated.  In  or  about  905,  the  County  of  Somerset 
had  been  taken  out  of  it,  to  form  the  diocese  of  Wells  : 
and  also  at  the  same  time  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to  form 
two  dioceses,  now  re-united  under  the  See  of  Exeter. 
In  1 542,  the  See  of  Sherborne  experienced  a  further 
diminution  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  See  of 
Bristol  from  it. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Headda  in  704  or  5,  whom 
Godwin,  at  p.  332,  erroneously,  and  in  contradiction  of 
his  own  statement  elsewhere,  (p.  211,)  calls y/yi!A  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  instead  of  third,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Bishops  of  d)e  West-Saxons  or  of  Dorchester.  King  Ina 
having  divided  the  province  into  two  portions,  appointed 
Bishop  Daniel  to  V\  inchester,  and  his  own  kinsman,  the 
celebrated  Aldhelm,*  to  Sherborne,  which  diocese  then 
included  the  Counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall. 


•  Some  memoirs  of  ni.shop  Aldlieliu  may  be  read  in  Cassau's  Lives  of 
the  Bishops  0/ Salisbury,  Part  i.  j).  5 
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We  are  now  to  treat  of  the  first  establishment  of  the 

diocese  of  Wells,  which,    as   has  already   been   noticed, 

became     a    separate     See    on    the    dismemberment   of 

Somerset    from    the    more    ancient   See   of  Sherborne. 

This,  if  we  may  credit  the  general  tenor  of  Ecclesiastical 

History,  took  place  early  in  the  tenth  Century  ;   though 

there  are  not  wanting  authors  who  have   stated   Somerset 

to  have  been  a  separate  diocese,  long  anterior  to   that 

period.   The  Canouicus  VVellensis,  anxious  for  the  remote 

antiquity  of  the  See  with  which  he  was  connected,  would 

fain  have  us  believe  that  there  had  been  a   Bishop  of 

Congr.esburij  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  County  of  Somerset 

appertained,  prior  to  the  year  704,  and  that  the  See  was 

removed  to    Wells    in    that  year ;     whereas  it   took   its 

commencement  in  the  beginning  of  the   tenth  Century, 

about  three  hundred  years  after,  viz.  A.D.  909. 

The  Canon  of  Wells's  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Nomina    Episcoporum    in    Somerset  a   tempore 

"  Danielis  Episcopi  anno   ab  Incarnatione  DCCIV. 

^'  Daniel  consecratus  in  Episcopum  Congresberye  ; 

"  qui  transtulit  Sedem   Episcopalem  a  Congresberye 

*'  ad  Welliam.     Hie  inter  Regem  Inani  et  Adelburgam 

"  nuptias  celebravit ;  et  Regina  mediante,  manerium 

'^  deTyderton  (alias  Tydeston)  nuncupatum,  ab  eodem 

"  Rege  sibi  et  successoribus  suis   impetravit.       Qui 

"  cum  sedisset  in  Episcopatu  xliii.  annos,  relicta,  terra 

*'  morientium  transivit   ad  terram    viventium.        Huic 

^'  successit    Sigarius    Episcopus,    quern    supplantavit 

"  Alwynus.      Alwynus  post  obitum    Sigari  vixit  xiij 

"  diebus.     Cui  successit  Britellinus,  huic  Burvvoldus, 

"  huic  Leovingus,  huic  Brideiwynus,   huic  Alwynus^ 

"  huic  Merewyt,  huic  Dudoco,"  Slc. 
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But  the  Canonicus  Wellensis  is  not  the  only  author 
who  has  erected  Congresbury  into  a  Bishop's  See.  The 
Glastonbury  Chronicle  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  this  See 
of  Congresbury  had  existed  ever  since  the  year  of  our 
Lord   167  ! 

The  words  of  the  Chronicle  are  these  : — 

**  A.D.  CLXVTl.    Episcopatus  Somersetias  perSS. 
"  Fasanum   et   Deruvianum  sumpsit  exordium,  et  in 
*'  Kungresburivi  per  multum  tempus  Sedcs  Episcopalis 
"  fuit.      Sederunt  in  eadem  Sede  plurimi  Pontifices 
"  successive    usque    ad    tempus     Inae    Regis    West- 
"  Saxonum ;    quurum    numerum,   gesta,    et    teinpora 
**  nusquam  reperbnus  descripta.*       In  tempore  autem 
"  pra^dicti  Regis  Daniel,  qui  in  Cathedra  de  Kungres- 
"  buriii  sedebat  idtimus,   Sedem  illam,  qua  illic  per 
"  D.C.  annos  vcl  amplius  remanserat,  ad  villam  quae 
"  tunc  Tethiscine,t  nunc  vero  Welles  nominatur,   Ina, 
*'  Rege  donante,  et  ei  consentiente,  transtulit.      Iste 
*'  autem   Daniel  in   sedem    Episcopatu    ullimus    erat 
*'  Episcopus  Britonum." 

If  the  above  were  genuine  and  correct,  it  would  appear 
that  Somerset  had  an  original  and  independent  existence 
under  the  name  of  the  See  of  Congresbury,  so  far  back  as 
IG7  !  and  that  it  assumed  the  name  of  Wells  on  the 
translation  of  the  See  to  Tethiscine,  the  modern  Wells. 
This  translation,  the  Canonicus  Wellensis  fixes  at  704, 


•  No  wouder  since  the  persons  never  liad  existence. 

t  Variously  written  Tydcrton,  Tydcston,  Tudingtou,  Tiddinijton,  and 
by  Lclaud,  Thcoroduuum. 
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which  was  the  period  of  Headda's  death  and  Ina's 
dismemberent  of  Winchester  ;  wiiile  the  Glastonbury 
Chronicle  says,  that  the  See  of  Congresbury,  "  annos 
DC.  vel  amplius  rejnanserat,"  thus  bringing  the  date  so 
low  as  767.  King  Ina  is  said  to  have  founded  a  monastery 
at  Wells  in  704,  which  Kenulph  is  represented  to  have 
endowed  with  large  estates  in  766  ;  Bishop  Godwin  gives 
us  the  Charter  of  Kenulph  as  an  undoubted  record  of  the 
antiquity  of  Wells,  but  had  he  compared  the  names  of  the 
subscribing  Bishops,  and  the  years  of  the  dominical 
incarnation  and  indiction,  he  would  easily  have  detected 
the  fraud. 

That  many  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  documents  were 
forged  by  the  mojiks,  and  palmed  otF  by  them  on  the 
Laity  as  pious  frauds,  no  one  conversant  with  antiquity 
can  be  ignorant.  That  this  mention  of  Bishops  of 
Congresbury  has,  for  some  sinister  end,  been  fabricated, 
though  for  what  specitic  one  it  would  be  vain  to  enquire, 
there  seems  but  little  doubt.  The  learned  Henry 
Wharton  deems  the  whole  a  fable.  *'  Statutum,"  says 
he,  "  a  suscepti  operis  initio  mini  erat  de  fahulosis 
Britannioe  Episcopis  tacere;  cum  autem  Historicus  noster 
de  Daniele  Congresberiensi  mentioiiem  ingesserit ;  hunc 
penitus  intactum  pra;termittere  uon  possumus." 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  and  the  fact  is  very 
startling,  that  even  the  accurate  and  indefatigable  Arch- 
bishop U slier  has  been  led  away  by  these  monkish 
inventions,  inasmuch  as  he  fixes  the  period  of  the  alleged 
translation  of  the  See  of  Congresbury  to  Wells,  thereby 
sanctioning  the  assertion  that  there  had  existed  Bishops 
of  Congresbury  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Wells, 
and  consequently  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  County 
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of  Somerset  from  the  See  of  Sherborne  (Salisbury)  must 
either  have  taken  place  more  than  two  centuries  prior  to 
the  period  generally  fixed  for  the  event,  viz.  about  905, 
or  909,  or  that  the  See  was  altogether  of  independent 
origin.     The  Archbishop  thus  writes  : — ■ 

''DCCXXI,     Daniel  Britannus  a  sede  Congres- 
*'  buriensi,   donante  Rege   Ina     et     consentiente,    ad 
''Wellensem  sedem,  Episcopatum  transtulit;  postremus 
"  in  eo  loco  Britonum  existens  Episcopus." 
But  it  is   to  be  specially  observed,   that  this  passage 
occurs  only  in  his  Index  Chronologic  us,  (p.  541.)     The 
references  are  to  pp.   SQ   and  251,    but   nothing  there 
occurs  on    the    subject  ;    whence    I  conclude,    that   the 
whole    of  the  notice   was  entered  at   first   in    his    work 
through  some  error,  which  he   afterwards   detected,  and 
expunged  ;  while  he  forgot  to  make  the  requisite  emen- 
dation   in    the    indicial    reference. 

That  the  whole  story  of  the  Congresbury  Bishops  is 
the  fabrication  of  some  Monks,  zealous  for  the  antiquity 
of  their  diocese,  is  evident  from  the  date  assigned  for  the 
removal  of  the  pretended  See  of  Congresbury  to  Wells, 
and  the  dates  assigned  to  the  Bishops  in  the  latter  place 
who  succeeded  Daniel ;  as  for  instance,  Sigar  and  his 
successors,  who  we  know  did  not  obtain  the  prelacy  till 
nearly  300  years  subsequently  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 


*  ♦  » 


The  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  is  rated  for  first 
fruits,  at  £533.    Is.  3d.     Ecton,  p.  45. 

The  diocese  contains  the  ^\hole  County  of  Somerset, 
except  a  few  Churches  in  the  city  of  Bristol :  the  number 
of  parishes  amounting  to  388 ;  and  the  Churches  and 
Chapels  to  503.     Of  the  parishes,  l60  are  impropriate. 

This  diocese,  although  it  has  a  double  name,  is  but  one 
Bishopric.  The  Bishop's  seat  is  at  Wells,  whose 
Cathedral  Church  was  built  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  in  704,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Several  other  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  endowed  it,  and 
it  was  created  into  a  Bishopric  in  905,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  elder.  The  present  Church  was  begun 
by  Robert,  the  18th  Bishop  of  this  See,  in  1136,  and 
was  completed  by  his  immediate  successor. 

John  de  Villula,  the  l6th  Bishop,  having  purchased 
the  city  of  Bath  for  500  marks,  of  King  Henry  1. 
transferred  his  seat  to  that  city  in  1088,  From  this, 
disputes  arose  between  the  Monks  of  Bath  and  the  Canons 
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of  Wells,*  about  the  election  of  a  Bishop;  but  they  were 
at  last  compioniised  by  Robert  the  18th  Bishop,  who 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward,  the  Bishop  should  be 
stiled  from  both  places,  and  that  the  precedency  should 
be  given  to  Bath ;  that,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  See,  the 
Bishop  should  be  elected  by  a  certain  number  of  delegates 
from  both  Churches  :  and  that  he  should  be  installed  in 
them  both.  Both  of  them  to  constitute  the  Bishop's 
chapter ;  and  all  his  grants  and  patents  to  be  confirmed 
in  both.  So  it  stood  till  the  Reformation.  But  in  the 
35th  of  King  Henry  the  VIII.  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  to  make  one 
sole  Chapter  for  the  Bishop. 

The  See  of  Bath  and  VV^ells  has  yielded  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  two  Cardinals,  viz. 

Adrian  de  Castello,  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus 

in  1503,  Bishop  here  from  1504  to  1518 
and  Thomas   Wolsey,   Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia  in 
1514,  Bishop  here  from  1518  to  1523 
To  the  Civil  State  of  England,  six  Lord  Chancellors, 
viz. 

Godfrey,  Bishop  here  from  1 123  to  1 135 

Walter  Giffard, 1264  to  1266 

Robert  Burnell, 1275  to  1292 

John  Stafford, 1425  to  1443 

Robert    Stillington, 1466  to  1491 

Thomas  Wolsey, 1518  to  1523 


*  The  History  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Bishops  of  Batli  and  the 
Monks  of  Glastonbury,  may  be  found  in  ^Idam  de  Domersham-  iu  the 
jinglia  Hacra,  vol.  i.  p.  578-r)8'J. 
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Eight  Lord  High  Treasurers,  viz. 

Walter  Giffard, 1264  to  12G6 

Robert  Burnell, 1275  to  1292 

William  Marsh, 1293  to  1302 

John  de  Drokeusford, 1309  to  1329 

John  Barnet, 1363  to  1366 

Henry  Bovvet,        ■ 1401  to  1407 

Nicholas Bubwith, 1407  to  1424 

John  Stafford, 1425  to  1443 

Two  Lords  Privy  Seal,  viz. 

John  Stafford, 1425  to  1443 

Thomas  Beckington, 1443  to  1464 

One  Master  of  die  lioUs,  viz. 

John  Clerk,  ■ 1523  to  1540 

One  Lord  President  of  Wales,  viz. 

Gilbert  Bourne, • 1554  to  1569 

One  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  viz. 

William  Knight, 1541  to  1547 

To  the  See  of  Canterbury,  five  Archbishops,  viz. 

Adelm,  905  to    915 

AVlfhelm, 915  to    924 

Leoning,  • 1012  to  1013 

Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,     1 174  to  1 191 

John  Stafford,        « 1425  to  1443 

To  the  See  of  York,  three  Archbishops,  viz. 

Walter  Giffard, 1264  to  1266 

Henry  Bovvet, 1401  to  1407 

Thomas  Wolsey, 1518  to  1523 

To  the  See  of  London,  one  Bishop,  viz.  William  Laud. 
To  Durham,  two,  viz. 

Walter  Skirlaw, 1386  to  1388 

Richard  Fox, —  1491  to  1494 
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To  Winchester,  two,  viz. 

Walter  Curie, 1629  to  1632 

Peter  Mews, 1672  to  1684 

Ami  to  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  the  cause 
of  Monarchy,  of  Episcopacy,  and  of  Orthodoxy,  one 
Martyr,  viz.  William  Laud. 

There  has  not  been  a  translation  from  Bath  and  Wells 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  the  last  being  in  the 
person  of  Peter  Mews,  removed  hence  to  Winchester  in 
1684. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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©e  tfje  d^aitfjeiJtal,  $|alaee,  aitt^  Mt^  Bt  ^mtlU* 


By  Sir  Richard  C:  Hoare,  Bart. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Cathedral  Churches  of  Bath  and 
Wells  have  been  so  fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Britton,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  long  discussion  respecting  them  ;  yet  some  particulars 
merit  your  attention,  which  have  escaped  his  notice. 

The  account  given  by  VVUliam  de  Worcestre,  (p.  1 16,) 
of  Bath  Church,  is  very  brief,  containing   only  its  length, 
viz."  ISOsteppys,    and   its   breadth,  viz.    30    steppys." 
But  the  said  ancient  author  is  much   more  minute  in  his 
account  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  its  appendages. 

He  thus  states  its  proportions  :  — 

'*  Ecclesia  Wellensis. — Longitudo  ecclesiae   Cathe- 

"  dralis     Wellensis    continet   a    porta  occidentali    ad 

"  hostium  principii  chori  Gl   virgas  cum  dimidio.     Et 

''  a  porta  chori  usque  ad  orientem  continet  47  gressus. 
"  Latitude  ex  parte  chori  dictaj  ecclesiie  continet  23 

"  virgas. 
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Longitudo  de  le  crosse  eelejuxtachorum  continet 
"  42  virgas  ab  area  in  meridiem,  ubi  principalis  turris 
"  campanarum  in  medio  de  le  crosse  eele  situatur, 

"  Longitudo  nova)  capellie  episcopi  continet  36 
"  virgas. 

"  Latitudo  ejus  continet  7  virgas.  Latitudo  partis 
"  occiJcntalis  ecclesiie  praedictie  continet  sex  niagnas 
"  boterasses,  et  quodlibet  boterasse  est  latitudinis  5 
"  pedum  vel  6  pedum,  id  est,  duarum  virgarum,  et  in 
"  boriali  parte  illius  magni  operis  qua?  est  principalis 
*'  boterasse,  continet  in  latitudine  et  densitate  9  pedes 
*'  vel  3  virgas. 

"  Longitudo    claustri     quadrati    continet   ex   omni 

"  quatuor  partium  53  virgas." 

Having  given  the  above  account  of  the   iiilerior  of  this 

noble    Cathedral,    the    same   author  thus   alludes  to   its 

exterior  : — 

Memorandum. — **  Quod    in    occidentali    et   boreali 

"  parte  ecclesia)  principalis  Sancti    Andreae,   sunt  tres 

"  magnae   boterasses  cum  trihus  ordinihus   magnorum 

"  yniaginum  de  veteri  lege. 

"  Et  in  plana  occidentali  ecclesia;  sunt  sex  magnas 
"  et  altae  boterasses  scita^  ad  latitudinem  sex  pedum, 
"  et  dcnsitudinem  circa  trium  virgarum,  cum  tribiis 
"  ordiinbus  nuiguorum  jmaginum  de  nova  lege 
"  scniptarum. 

"  J'it  in  occidentali  et  boreali  parte  dictie  ecclesiae 
"  sunt  duic  maxinue  boterasses  ad  altitudinem  circa 
"  \j\  pedum  cum  trihus  ordinibus  sculptarum  cum 
"  magnis  ymaginibus  di-  nova  lege. 

**  Latitudo  navis  ecclesiae  Cathtdralis  Sancti  Andreae 
"  est  12  virga\"— p.  <2Q5. 
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Our  author  then  proceeds  to  state  the  benefactions 
and  buildings,  which  Thomas  Bokijvpton,  [Beckington] 
added  to  the  Church  and  City. 

^'  De  ecclesia  et  operibus  Wellens."  Porticus 
"  borealis  ecclesiEe  Sancti  Andiese  continet  in  longitu- 
'*  dine  7  virgas,  et  in  hititudine  5  virgas. 

Memorandum. — '*  Quod  magi.ster  Thomas  Boh/mp- 
"  ton,  natus  fihus  unicus  textoris,  fecit  fieri  ista  opera 
^'  magnifica. 

"  Primo  fecit  novam  operacionem  valoris  18  lib'  ad 
"  opus  Canonicorum  14  residencium,  quae  aedificatio 
*'  extendit  ad    100  gressus   longitudinis,  et    constabat 

"5 Continet  in  longitudine  per  vicura 

"  80  virgas  vel  15'1  gressus. 

*'  Item  fecit  reparare  camvnos  in  Le  Close  clauso 
*'  novo  Canonicorum  cum  reparatione  murorum 
"  octorum  cujuslibet. 

"  Item  fecit  fieri  portam  novam  in  Saclell  Strete  in 
"  le  west-yate  parte  villee  cum  tribus  tenenlibus 
"  constabat  edificium  ccc  marcarum. 

"  Item  fecit  aliaui  portam  apud  le  Close  usque  le 
"  Cathedrall    chyrch    per  vias  et    voltam    sicco    pede 

"  cooperto     ad  mat    ct   constabat  in 

"  editiciis  ultra  D  marcas. 

*'  Item  fecit  fieri  alteram  poitam  ad  introitum 
"  cimiterii  de  le  Market  Place  et  constabat  episcopo 

" et    continet    4    virgas    et    2   pedes 

"  latitudinis. 

"  Item  fecit  fieri  aliam  portam  ad  introitum  de  le 
*'  Palays,  et  custos  dictae  portze  fuit  cc  marcarum  et 
''  ultra. 
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"  Item  fecit  fieri  de  loco  arborum  in  parte  boreali 
"  aulze  archiepiscopi,  viz,  claustri,  parliuam,  cameras 
"  pro  dominis  advenientibus,  cum  coquina  largissima 
"  ex  magnis  sumptibus  ultra  mille  lib'  cuui  conductibus 
"  aquce  ad  coquinam,  ^d  le  botrje,  cellarium,  le  bake- 
**  hous,  ad  lez  stues  ad  nutriendos  pisces. 

"  Item  dedit  communibus  et  burgensibus  Wellens' 
"  conductum  aquae  *pro  communi  utilitate  dictae 
"  civitatis  pro  20  lib'. 

"  Item  fecit  fieri  claustrum  occidentale  ecclesiae. 

"Item  dedit  de  vestibus  de  tissue  1111.  diversas 
*'  sewtes  de  tyssue  de  purpre  blodii  coloris  et  albi 
"  coloris  cum  aliis  oruameulis  ad  valenciam  quatuor 
"  mille  marcarum. 

Memorandum. — "  Sunt  de  bay-windows  ISinspacio 
"  80  virgarum,  in  altitudine  trium  ?tragarum  dictarum 
"  bay-windowes — sunt  in  qualibet  bay-window  septem 
"  lyghlis  qua?  faciunt  21  lyglites. 

"  Et  qua?libet  dictarum  12  bay-windows  sunt 
"  embatylled,  viz.  tres  embatylles  qua^libet  12  fenestra- 
**  rum  de  le  bay-window. 

*'  Spacium  inter  duas  north  boterasses  dictas  ecclesiae 
"  sunt  5  virgee. 

Alemorandum. — "Quod  aulaf  Episcopatus  VVellensis 


*  Tliis  fine  Conduit  was  ta-  en  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  very  bad 
subslitute  erected  in  its  stead  ;  but  a  drawing  of  the  old  one  is  in 
existence. — Vide  Plate,  in  the  life  of  liishop   Heckingtoa  in  this  work. 

R.  C.  H. 

t  Mr.  Hrltton,  p.  117,  savs,  this  crand  hall  was  built  by  liishop 
Buincll,  temp. Ed w.  I.  and  that  it  measured  120  feet  in  length,  and  70 
feet  in  width.  R.  C.  H. 
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"  continet  per    estimationem  circa   80  gresstis   super 
"  navem,  et  duos  elas.   [alas]. 

"  Latitude  ejus  continet  circa  46  gressus. 
"  Et  habet  pulcrum  porticum  arcluiatum  cum  voltA. 
"  Tres  claustri  archuati  et   volta  sunt  prope  eccle- 
"  siam  scitee. 

"  Et  in  quolibet  trium  claustrorum  sunt    12  magnai 

"  fenestrae,  et  quielibet  fenestra  continet 

"  panas  lucis,  et  quielibet  fenestra  continet  3  virgas  et 
**  1  pedem. 

*'  Mansio  Vicariorum  continet  in  spacio  longitudinis 
"  viffi  ex  utraque  parte  agdificatae  240  gressus. 

"  Et  in  amba  ex  utraque  parte  editicatae  cum  mansi- 
*'  onibus  Vicariorum,  in  qualibet  parte  22  domus 
"  ediiicatffi,  cum  cameris  magnee  altitudinis  ac  totidem 
"  gardinis  et  muratis  ante  introitum  hostii." 
These  notices  which  have  been  omitted  by  Mr. 
Britton,  shew  how  munificent  a  benefactor  Bishop 
Beckington  was  to  the  Church  and  City  of  Wells. 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  notices  taken  of  this  place 
by  Leland,  in  his  Collectanea  and  Linerarium. 

In  the  first  vol.    p.   33,    he    cites    the    donation    of 
Cynwulph,  King  of  the  West-Saxons. 

He     afterwards     commemorates     the    Fouiider    and 
Benefactors. 

"  Ina    rex  Occident'  Saxon'  primus  fundator  circa 
''  an'  704.     Robertus  (  )  Episcopus  Batho- 

"  Wellensis  reparator.  Joscelinus  de  Welles  Episco- 
"pus,  reparator  1239.— 24  Hen.  III.  Radulphus 
"  Shrewsbury  Episcopus  praecipuus  benefactor  temp. 
"  Edw.  III.  Johes  Harewell  Episcopus  prjecipuus 
''benefactor    qui  obiit   10  Ric.  II.      .Nich.  Bubwith 
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"  Episcopus  benefactor.     Tho.  Beckington  Episcopu* 
*'  benefactor.    Rob.  Stillington  Episcopus  benefactor." 
vol.  i.  p.  78 

The  same  author,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  following 
particulars  respecting  this  Church  and  City  : — 

"  Thomas  Bekhmton  made  the  west  ende  of  the 
"  cloyster  with  the  volte,  and  a  goodly  schoole  with  the 
"  schole  master  logging,  and  an  escheker  over  it, 
**  having  25  windowes  toward  the  area  side. 

"  Bek'nigtoti  began  also  the  south  side  of  the  cloyster  ; 
"  but  one  Thomas  Henry,  treasorer  of  Welles,  made  an 
"  ende  of  it  in  hominam  memorid.  This  side  hath 
"  no  housing  over  it.  Ihomas  Bekington  obiit  14  die 
"  Januar'  Ao-  D.  1464. 

**  Thomas  Dutmifh  made  the  est  part  of  the  cloystere 
*'  with  the  little  Chapel  beneth,  and  the  great  librarie 
"  over  it,  having  '25  windowes  on  each  side  of  it. 
"  There  is  no  part  of  the  cloystre  on  the  noith  side  of 
"  the  area  to  walk  yn,  for  it  is  only  hcnunid  with  the 
"  south  isle  of  the  body  of  the  Chirch.  There  is  only 
"  a  Chapelle  yn  that  side  of  the  area  made  by  one 
*'  Cokehani. 

''  Nicolaus  Buhwilh  obiit  11  Oct.  Ao- D.  1424; 
"  fecit  Capeir  in  cjuu  humatus  est,  et  ibidem  4  Capel- 
"  lanos  instituit. 

"  llic  dedit  Eccl'  WcUensi  and  Bathon'  duos  calicos 
"  aureos. 

"  Fecit  quadratam  turrim  et  campanas  ad  boreale 
"  latus  Occident'  partis  Ecclesiie,  et  panellani  Claustri 
"  cum  capella  infcrius,  et  libraria  suj)erius  et  libris 
"  pretiosis  dotavit. 


<t 
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*'  Hospitale  24  pauperum  in  urbe  Wellensl,  praeter 
Hospit'   S.  Joannis,  quod  fuit  situm  jiixta   pontem 
*'  amiiiculi  in  meiidionali  parte  urbis  versus  Glessen- 
byri.      Hoc    opus    inceptuin    a    Nicolao    Bubwith 
Episcopo  Wellensi,    et   absolutum  ab   ejus   execu- 
*'  toribus." — Itin.  iii.  p.  123. 
Here  follow  various  monumental  inscriptions. 
The   city    and    Episcopal    Palace    at   Wells    appear 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  Bishops  who 
resided  in  them,  and  who  contributed   to  their   comfort 
and   splendor,    that  the    following    account    transmitted 
to  us    by   Leland,   may  not,   I  trust,  prove  totally    un- 
interesting to  your  readers  : — 

^'  The  toune  of  Welles  is  sette  vn  the  rootes  of 
*'  Mendepe  hille,  in  a  stony  soile,  and  ful  of  springes, 
*'  whereof  it  hath  the  name.  The  chefest  spring  is 
*'  cauUid  Andres  Welles,  and  risith  in  a  medow  plot 
"  not  far  above  the  est  end  of  the  Cathedrale  Chirch, 
"  first  reuning  flat  west  and  entering  into  Coscumb 
"  water,  somewhat  by  south. 

"  The  toune  of  Welles  is  large  ;  I  esteme  it  to  lak 
"  litle  of  2  miles  in  cumfrace,  al  for  the  most  part 
''  buildid  of  stone.  The  streates  have  streamelettes 
"  of  springes  almost  yn  every  one  reuning,  and  occu- 
"piyth  making  of  cloth.  The  chifest  of  the  tomi 
**  lyeth  by  est  and  west,  and  sum  parte  cast  out  with 
**  a  streat  by  south,  in  the  out  parte  wherof  was  a 
"  Chapelle,  as  sum  say,  of  Thomas  Beket. 

Ther  is  but  one  Paroch  Chirch  in  Welles;  but  that 
is  large,  and  standith  in  the  west  part   of  the  toun, 
'^  and  is  dedicate  to  Sainct  Cuthberte. 

F 
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''  There  is  au  hospitale  of  24  poore  nienne  and 
*'  wymen  at  the  north  side  of  >S'.  Cuthbertes  Cliirch — 
"  there  is  a  Cantuary  Preste. 

"  The  hospitale  and  the  Chapelle  is  buiklid  al  in 
"  length  under  one  roofe  from  west  to  est. 

"  Nicolas  BubvAth,  Bishop  of  Bath,  was  founder  of 
"  this,  and  brought  it  ahnost  to  the  perfection,  and  that 
"  that  lakkid  was  completid  by  one  John  Stnrthivayt, 
''  one  of  tlie  Executors  of  the  testament  of  Bubwith. 

"  There  was  another  Hospitale  of  St.  John  yn  the 
"  town,  stonding  hard  on  the  ripe  by  south  of  S. 
"  Andreas   streme. — This   Hospitale   was  foundid  by 

" and  Hughe,  Bishops. 

**Tiiere  is  a  conduct  in  the  market-place  derivid  from 
"  the  Bishope's  conduct  by  the  licens  of  Thomas 
"  Bekington,  Bisshop  sumtyme  of  Bath,  for  the 
"  which,  the  burgeses  ons  a  yere  solemply  visite  his 
"  tumbe,  and  pray  for  hys  sowle. 

"  There  be  xij  right  exceding  fair  houses  al  uniforme 
"  of  stone,  high  and  fair  winiloid  in  the  north  side  of 
"  the  market-place,  joining  iiard  to  the  north  west  part 
"  of  the  Bishop's  Palace.  This  cundy  peace  of  work 
"  was  made  by  Bishop  Bekijngion,  that  myndid  yf  he 
"  had  lyvid  longger,  to  have  buildid  other  xij,  on  the 
"  south  side  of  the  market-steede,  the  which  work  if  he 
**  had  'complishid  it  had  bene  u  spectacle  to  al  market- 
**  places  in  the  west  countery. 

**  William  Knight,  now  Bishop  of  Bath,  ( ) 

"  buildith  a  crosse  in  the  market-place,  a  right  siimp- 
"  tuus  peace  of  worke,  in  the  extreme  circumference 
♦*  whcrof,  be  vij  fairc  pillers,   and  in   another  circum- 
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"  ference  withyn  them,  be  vj  pillers  and  yn  the  mldle 
**  of  this  circumference  one  piller  ;  al  these  shaul  bere 
**  a  volte,  and  over  the  volte  shaul  be  Domiis  Civica. 

"  Bishop's  Palace.  The  area  afore  the  Bishop's 
"  Palace  lyiih  est  of  the  market-stede,  and  hatha  fair 
"high  waul  toward  the  market-stede,  and  a  right 
'*  goodly  gate  house  yn  it,  made  of  late  by  Bishop 
"  Beckhigtun,  as  it  apperithe  by  his  amies.  On  the 
"  south  side  of  this  area,  is  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
"  dichid  brodely  and  waterid  about  by  the  water  of 
"  S.  Andre's  streame  let  into  it.  This  Palace  ys 
"  strongely  wauUid  and  embatilede  Castelle  lyke,  and 
"  hath  in  the  first  front  a  godly  gate  house  yn  the 
"  midle  and  at  eche  ende  of  the  front  a  round  tower, 
**  and  2  other  round  towers  be  lykelihood  yn  the  south 
"  side  of  the  Palace,  and  then  is  ther  one  at  every 
"corner.  The  haul  of  the  Palace  ys  exceding  fayre. 
"  The  residew  of  the  house  is  large  and  fair.  Many 
"  Bishops  hath  bene  the  makers  of  it,  as  it  is  now. 

"  The  Chanons  of  Welles  had  there  houses  afore  the 
"  translation  of  the  Se  to  Bath,  wher  now  the  Bishop's 
"  Palace  is.  Joh/i  of  Tours,  first  Bishop  of  Bath,  put 
"  them  out,  and  they  syns  have  buildid  them  a  xij  very 
"  faire  houses,  partely  on  the  north  side  of  the  cimetery 
"  of  the  Cathedrale  Chirch  partely  without.  Bisiiop 
"  Bekitigton  buildid  the  gate  house  at  the  weste  ende 
"  of  the  cemiterie. 

"  The  Decanes  place  is  on  the  northe  side  of  the 
"  cimitery. 

"  Ther  is  at  the  est  ende  of  the  cimitery  a  volt  and  a 
"  gate,    and    a    galery    made    over    by  Bekiiigtoii.'' 
ii.  p.  71. 
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Independent  of  the  fine  Cathedral  to  which  Mr. 
Biitton  has  done  ample  justice  by  an  accurate  description 
and  most  beautiful  engravings,  two  adjacent  buildings 
deserve  our  notice. 

1.  The  elegant  chapel. 

2.  The  magnirtcent  hall. 

The  first  has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  Joceline,  who 
presided  over  the  See  from  1'206  to  ]242. 

The  second  owes  it  splendour  to  Bishop  Burnell,  who 
was  elected  A.D.  1275,  and  presided  till  the  year  1292. 
Godwin  thus  commemorates  this  work  : — 

"  Aulam  ille  condidit  magnam  ac  speciosam  palatii 
"  Wellensis,  ante  annos  sexaginta,  dirutam  a  Johaune 
"  Gatesio  equite  aurato,"  [beheaded  1533,  temp  Mary.] 
In  St?i/pe's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  I  find  that  "  a 
"  licence  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
''  (Barlow)  to  grant  and  alienate  to  Edward  Duke 
"  of  Somerset,  in  fee  simple,  all  the  site,  circuit,  and 
*'  precinct  of  the  chief  mansion  called  the  Palace,  w  ith 
"divers  other  lands,  to  be  held  in  fealty  only." — 
(Dated  November  1330,  4  Edw.  VL) 

Anno  1552,  (6  Edw.  VI.)  The  same  author  recites  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  (Barlow)  sig- 
nifying his  Majesty's  contentation  that  the  Bishop,  having 
many  fit  places  within  the  precinct  of  the  house  at  Wells, 
to  make  an  hall  of,  and  for  his  hospitality,  may  (edifying 
one  thereon)  take  down  the  great  hall,  now  standing,  and 
grant  the  same  away ;  commending  unto  him  for  that 
purpose,  Ham/  dates,  upon  knowledge  had  of  the 
Bishop's  good  inclination  towards  him.  Upon  the  attainder 
and  ex(!cution  of  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  palace 
of  Wells,  &.C.  reverted  to  the  crown;  for,  in  the   year 
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1552,  we  find  a  patent*  granted  for  exchange  of  lands 
in  Somerset,  deanery  at  Wells,  palace,  and  all  the  manors 
in  Wells,  its  borough,  &,c.  all  late  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Bishop. 

We  also  find  in  the  year  1552,  (6  Edw.  VI.)  a  patent 
dated  August  1,  for  exchange  of  lands  with  William 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  the  mansion  of 
the  deanery,  with  several  lands,  manors,  &c.  The  Bishop 
to  have  the  palace,  the  manor,  borough,  and  hundred  of 
Wells,  late  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Edward  Duke  of 
Somerset,  attainted  of  felony,  and  sometime  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. — 
Strj/pe,  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

By  these  records,  we  learn  that  the  palace,  manors,  &c. 
of  Wells,  were  conferred  by  King  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
Protector  Somerset,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  wars 
in  Scotland  ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  them  :  for 
after  his  attainder,  these  possessions  were  restored  to  the 
See,  by  an  exchange  made  between  King  Edward  VI. 
and  Bishop  Barlow  ;  which  said  Bishop  is  said  to  have 
committed  the  same  act  of  spoliation  at  Wells,  as  he  did 
at  St.  David's,  when  he  presided  over  that  See,  though 
Godwin  attributes  the  devastation  of  the  grand  hall  to 
Sir  John  Gates  ;  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority  he 
grounded  his  assertion. 

Harrington,  in  his  Nuga  Antique ,  thus  notices  the 
dilapidations  committed  by  Bishop  Barlow  in  this  mag- 
nificent hall : — 


*  Dated  1  Aug.    Au.  Reg'  6. 
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*'  I  speak  now  onely  of  the  spolle  made  under  this 
"  Bishop,  Scarce  were  five  yeeres  past  after  Bath's 
"  mines,  but  as  fast  went  the  axes  and  hammers  to 
"  work  at  Wells.  The  goodly  hall  covered  with  lead 
*'  (because  the  roof  might  seem  too  low  for  so  large  a 
*'  room)  was  uncovered,  and  now  this  roofe  reaches  to 
''  the  skie." — Note:  many  other  dilapidations  are  also 
noticed  within  the  Church. ^ — Vol.  i   p.  126. 

No  subsequent  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
restore  the  splendour  of  this  noble  hall.  Though  still  it 
is  magnificent  even  in  its  ruins,  and  forms  the  principal 
ornament  to  the  Episcopal  Palace,  owing  to  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  present  worthy  Prelate ;  who,  by 
takino^  down  one  of  the  walls,  has  introduced  it  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  flower-gardens  imaginable,  where  it 
forms  a  most  picturesque  object.  Many  other  judicious 
improvements  have  been  nuuie  by  the  same  hand, 
especially  in  the  elegant  little  Episcopal  Chapel ;  and  in 
the  crypt  of  the  Palace,  which  is  converted  into  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  curiosities  of  natural  and  other  antiquities  of 
the  county. 

The  only  memorial  left  of  the  once-mighty  Protector 
Somerset,  are  two  chairs,  now  placed  in  the  Episcopal 
Chapel. 

R.  C.  IIOARE. 

Stouvhcad,   1829. 


Entering  the  picture-gallery  from  the  stair-case,  over 
the  door,  Bishop  CREIGHTo^f  ;  next  to  him,  Laud.  In 
the  first  compartment,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  room,  a 
small  space  between  the  corner  of  the  room  and  the  door 
leading  into  the  drawing-room,  (the  organ-room)  are  tinee 
portraits.  Bishops  Montagu,  Moss,  and  VVynn.  Over 
the  door  leading  into  the  diavvnig-room,  a  small  painting 
of  Bishop  Lake.  In  the  second  compartment  of  the 
gallery,  on  the  left  hand  from  the  stair-case,  are  Bishops 
WiLLES,  Godwin,  [inscribed  Thomas  Godwin,  D.D. 
»t.  72.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1584,  Arms,  Bath 
and  Wells  impaling  Godwin — Or,  two  lions  sable,  a 
canton,  and  this  punning  motto :  Wyn  God — Wyn  all], 
and  next  beyond  Godwin,  the  late  Bishop  Beadon  ;  that 
over  the  fire-place,  is  the  present  Bishop  Law,  in  the 
middle,  and  those  beyond,  are  Kidder,  Laud,  Ken, 
Mawe,  and  Hooper,  with  this  inscription  :  **Dr.  George 
Hooper,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Ubique 
resplendet  orthodoxus — etsi  ablatus  non  oblitus,  etsi 
remotus  non  relictus,  nam  quatenus  affabilimus  Phila- 
gathus,  in  memoria  retinendus,  et  in  perpetuum  ab 
optimis  peramandus.  O  alme  Deus  !  tales  peificc. — 
euTTSTs/a  egiv  r\  j3ao-<7\.£ia  rs  5s8." — The  last,  after 
those,  a  very  small  one,  is  Lake.  In  the  corner,  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  by  the  window  looking  into  the  garden, 
are  Bishops  Curle,  above,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Still,  below,  inscribed  1607.      iEt.  64. 


"  The  city  of  Wells  is  situate  on  the  southern  foot  of 
the  great  mountainous  forest  of  Mendip,  19  miles  south- 
west from  Bath,  the  same  distance  from  Bristol,  5  north- 
east from  Glastonbury,  and  0.0  from  Bridgwater. 

"It  receives  its  name  from  a  remarkable  spring  called 
St.  Andrew's  Well,  vulgarly  Bottomless  Well,  which  rises 
near  the  Episcopal  Palace,  and  emitting  a  copious  stream, 
surrounds  that  structure  with  its  waters,  and  then  transmits 
them  through  the  south-west  parts  of  the  city.  Its 
ancient  appellations  were  Tethiscinc,  Tudingtone, 
Tidington,  Theodorodunum,  Welwe,  Wielea,  and 
Fouticuli,  most  of  them  alluding  to  its  same  scaturient 
waters. 

"  The  city  is  small,  but  compact,  in  general  well- 
built,  and  neatly  paved.  It  is  dividetl  into  four  Verderics 
in  the  manner  of  wards,  and  thus  denominated  ;  High- 
street  Verdery,  Chamberlain-street  V'erdery,  Tucker- 
street  Verdery,  and  Southover  Vcrdery.  In  these 
Verdcries,  each  of  which  is  superintended  by  two 
Verderers  or  ptlty  Constables,  (an  office  originating  from 
the  Viridarii  of  the  Bishop's  forest  of  Mendip,  whose 
province  it  was  to  keep  the  assizes  of  the  forest,  and  to 
enrol  the  altacinnents  and  presentments  of  trespasses 
connnilted  therein,)  are  incluiled  the  following  streets, 
viz.  High-street,  Sadler-street,  Chamberlain-street,  New- 
street,  (J rope-lane,  Tucker-street,  St.  Cuthbert's-street, 
Queen-street,  Silver-street,  St.  John's-street,  Southover- 
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street,    Beggar-street,   Water-lane,    Lawpool-lane,    and 
Priest-row. 

"  The  market-place  is  on  the  east  side  of  the   city, 
and  is  wide   and    airy.     In   it  there  stood   till   lately   a 
curious   market-cross,  built  in  ]54'2,  by  Bishop  Knight 
and    Dean    Woolman,    for   the  accommodation  of  poor 
people.     This  structure  was  supported  by  stone  pillars, 
and  over  its  vault  Mas  a   room  originally  intended  for 
public  business,  and  crowned  with  a  small  turret.     Round 
the  cornice  was   this  inscription : — ''  Ad  honorem    Dei 
"  omnipotentis,     commodum     pauperum,     mercatum 
*'  Welliai  frequentantium,  impensis    Gulielmi  Knight, 
**  Episcopi,    et    Richardi    Woolman,    hujus    ecclesiae 
*'  Cathedralis    olim     Decani,    hie   locus    erectus    est. 
"  Laus    Deo,   pax   vivis,   requies  defunctis.      Amen. 
*'  A.D.  1542."      Near  the   site  of  this   cross   stands 
the  city  conduit,  the  water  of  which  is  derived  by  leaden 
pipes  from  an  aqueduct,  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  near 
the  source  of  St.  Andrew's  well,  between  the  Cathedral 
and  the   Palace.     This  conduit  which  is  of  an  hexagonal 
shape,  embellished  with  Gothic   niches,   roses,  8lc.  and 
crowned  with  a  conical  roof,    was    also   erected    at   the 
expence  of  Bishop    Beckington,  for  which   service,  the 
burgesses  of  Wells  once  a  year  paid  a  solemn  visit   to  his 
tomb,  and  offered  up  their  prayers  for  his  soul.*     The 
same   worthy    Prelate,  whose  muniticence  will   ever   be 
recorded  by  this  city  and  bishopric,   adorned  the  north- 
side  of  the  same  area,  which,  from  him,  has  been  some- 
times   called   Beckingtou-square,  with  a  row  of  twelve 


Lei.  Itin.  ii.  70.    Excerpt,  e  Registr.  Wellen. 
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uniform  houses  of  slone,  for  the  habitation  of  as  many 
priests,  (but  which  are  now  inhabited  by  the  laity,)  and 
at  the  eastern  extremity  thereof,  built  a  gateway  communi- 
cating to  the  Cathedral  close,  whereon  remain  his  anns 
sculptured  in  the  stone,  viz,  on  a  fesse  a  mitre  with  labels 
expanded  between  three  bucks'  heads,  cabossed  in  chief, 
and  as  many  pheons  in  base,  together  with  his  device,  a 
flaming  beacon  with  a  tun.  Near  this,  in  front  of  the 
street,  and  thence  leading  to  the  Palace,  is  another 
gateway,  erected  likewise  by  Bishop  Beckington,  who 
intended  to  have  rebuilt  the  whole  area,  and  in  the  south- 
east ansle  is  the  town-hall  and  market-house,  a  plain 
but  commodious  building  of  recent  construction.  The 
markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

"  The  city  was  lirst   incorporated   by  Reginald  Fitz- 
Joceline,  in  the  time  of  Richard    I.   and    afterwards   the 
charter  was  confirmed  by  King  John  I    who,  in  the  8th.  • 
year  of  his  reign,  erected  the  city  into  a  free  borough,  and 
granted  the  citizens  a  free  market  on  Siuidays,  and   a  fair 
on  the  feast  of  St,  Andrew  and  the  eight  following  days  ; 
on  St.  Catherine's  day  ;  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  ; 
and  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the  *=  Baptist.      It  was   then 
stiled    the    master  and  coinmoiia/ti/   of  the   borough   of 
Wells:  but  19  July,  31    Eliz.    it  was  re-incorporated   by 
the  name  of  mayor,  masters,  and  burgesses  of  the  citif 
uf  Wells,  and   was  to  consist  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and 
seven  masters,  a  connnon    clerk,    and   sixteen  conmion 
council  men  ;  whereof  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  one  of 
the   masters,   to    be  justices   of  the   peace   in    the   sai4 
corporation  ;   and  the  mayor  and  recorder  to  be  of  the 


♦  Cait.  Aiiti(t.  Ilail.  MS.  (ioIiS. 
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quorum.  From  26  Edward  T,  the  city  has  sent  members 
to  parliament,  who,  2  Henry  V.  were  chosen  in  the 
county-court;  but  12  and  17  Edward  IV.  by  the  mayor 
and  commonalty.  The  city  arms  are.  Per  fesse  argent 
and  vert,  a  tree  proper  issuant  from  the  fesse  line  j  in 
base  three  wells,  two  and  one,  masoned,  gules. 

"  This  city  is  indebted  for  its  origin,  to  the  religious 
zeal  of  Ina,  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  who,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  704,  founded  here  a  Collegiate-Church,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the   honor   of  St.    Andrew  the   Apostle, 
whose  sacred  stream  invited  him  to  this  spot  of  solitude 
and  retirement.     Sixty-two  years  after,  viz.  A.D.   7G6, 
Kineulf,    successor    of     Sigebert    in    the    West-Saxon 
territories,  gave,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  here  established,  who,  at  lirst,   were  only  four  in 
number,  eleven  manses  or  farms,   situated    near  the  river 
Welwe,   and  contiguous    to  the    valley    of  fAsancomb; 
in  which  state  this  little  seminary   subsisted,   till  the  year 
905,  when  several   Bishops   having  been  consecrated  by 
Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  pursuance  of  au 
edict  issued  by  King  Edward  the  Elder,  whose  territories, 
deranged    and    confused   by   intestine  wars   and  foreign 
incursions,  had,  in  a  manner,  consigned  to  oblivion  the 
small  remains  of  religion,  which  the  pious  Alfred  had, 
with  so  much  difficulty,  endeavoured  to  glean  from  the 
barbarity  of  ages,  and  recover  to  its  united  states  ;    one  of 
them  was  appointed  over  King  Ina's  College,  at    Wells, 
and  the  province  of  Somerset  was  assigned  to  him  for  his 
diocese  and  seat  of  jurisdiction.     'Jliis  was  Aldhelm."]; 

t  Cait.  Reg.  Cynewlfi.  ap.  Godwin  de  Prxsul.  363. 
X  Collinsou's  Hist.  Somers.  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 
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BISHOPS    OF    WELLS. 


Names. 

Sue.  A.D. 

Buried  at 

Died  A.D. 

1 

2 

Adelm  or  Athelm, 

trans,  to  Canterbui'y  915 
VVlfelin    

905 
915 
924 

958 
974 

997 
1005 
1012 
1013 
1021 
1027 
1031 
1059 
1088 
1123 
1135 
1174 

1192 
1206 
1244 

Canterbury 

Wells 
Ditto 

\Vells 
Ditto 

Cilastonburv 
Wells 
Ditto 

Bath 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Wells 
Bath 

924 

3 

trans,  to  Cauterbury  924 
Elfege 

4 

Wulfhelm  II 

^ 

Brigtheltn    

973 

6 

traus.  to  Cauterbury  959 
Kinevvard 

985 

7 

Sisar  

995 

8 

Alwyn 

9 

Burwold 

10 

Leoning  

11 
12 
13 

Ethehvin , 

Brithwio 

Merewith 

1034 

14 

Dudoca. ., 

105S 

15 

Giso 

1087 

Ifi 

J  u 

.John  do  \  illula 

17 

18 

(lodefrid 

Robert 

19 

Fitz-Jocclvn 

1191 

?0 

trans,  to  Canterbury  1191 
.'^avaric 

"^^l 

Jocelin 

22 

Roger 

WELLS   UNITl 

23  William  Bucton,  or  Button, 

the  1st. 

Walter  Giffard 

translated  to  \'ork  Tififi 
VVilliaiu  Bucton,  or  Button, 
the  2nd. 

Robert  Burnell 

William  Marsl 

Walter  liasclshaw 

29  John  Droken.sford 

3()|KaI|)h  of  Shrewsbury 

31  .John  Barnet 

translated  to  Ely  i;j(!6 

32.?ohM  Ilarewell 

33|Walter  Skirlaw 

translated  to  Durham  l.JHrt 
34|Ualpli  Ergham 


24 
25 

20 
27 

28 


D   TO 
1248 

1264 
1207 

1275 
1293 
1302 
1309 
1329 
1303 

1366 
1380 

1388 


B.VTH. 

Wells 


WVlls 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.s.  Hatlield 
Herts 

Wells 

Durhani   Cath 


Bi 


Ditto 


1264 

1279 
1274 

1292 
1302 
1 3  OS 
1329 
1303 
1373 

1380 
1400 

1401 


JSisi)O^S  of  JSatT)  antJ  ^clls"  in  rtjc  ortftr  of  ^uccc^giow, 

fonttnufK. 


Naiucs. 


(Sue.  A.D.      Buried  at      Died  A.D 


60 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

47 


48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 

54 
55 

56 
57 

58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 
65 
CO 


Henry  Howet , 

translated  to  York  1407 

Xicholas  Buljvvith , 

John  Stafford , 

trans,  to  Canterbury  144j 

Thomas  of  Bekinton 

Kobeit  Stilliugton 


Kichard  Fox. 

translated  to  Durham  1494 
Oliver  King 


Hadrian  de  f'astello 

[Cardinal]  d:  prived  1518 
Thomas  Wolsey 

[CakdinalJ  resigned  1523 
John  Clerk 


William  Knight 

William  Barlow 

deprived  1553.    Translated  to 

Chichester  1559 
Gilbert  Bourne 


1401 

1407 
1425 

1443 
1465 
1491 

1495 
1504 

1518 

1523 

1541 

1548 

1554 


York  Cath 

Wells 
Cant.  Cath. 

Wells 

Ditto 

Winch. Cath. 

Qy. Windsor 

Abroad,  the 
place  uncertain 

Leicester 

Abbey 
Minories, 

London 

Wells 

Chichester 

Cathedral 


Silverton, 
Co.  Devon 


PROTESTANT  BISHOPS. 


Gilbert  Berkeley 

Thomas  Godwin 

John  Still 

.fames  Mountagu 

trans,  to  Winchester  1616 

Arthur  Lake 

William  Laud 

trans,  to  Canterbury 

Leonard  Mavve , 

Walter  Curie 

trans,  to  Winchester  1632 

William  Pier-s 

Robert  Creighton 

Peter  Mews 

trans,  to  Winchester  1684 

Thomas  Ken , 

Richard  Kidder 

George  Hooper 

John  Wynne 

(Here  ends  Godwyn.) 

Edward  Willes , 

Charles  Moss , 

Richard  Beadon 

George  Henry  Law 


1559 
1584 
1592 
1608 

1616 
1626 

1628 
1 629 

1632 
1670 
1672 

1684 
1691 
1703 
1727 

1744 
1774 
1802 
1824 


Wells 
Caking  ham 

Wells 
Bath  Abbey 

Wells 

St.  John's  Col. 
Oxford 

(Jiiiswick 

Sobertou, 
Hants 

Walthamstow 

Wells 

Winch.  Cath. 

Frome 
Wells 
Ditto 


Wells 


1423 

1424 
1452 

1464 
1491 
1528 

1503 


1530 

1540 

1547 
1569 

1569 


1581 
1590 
1607 
1618 

1626 
1644 

1628 
1650 

1670 

1672 
1706 

1710 
1703 
1727 
1743 

1773 
1802 
1823 
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Names. 

Sue.   A  D. 

tiuried   at 

Died  A.D. 

Adelm,  or  Athelm 

translated  to  Canterbury  915 
Ahwn          

905 

997 
1547-9 
1363 

1443 
1247 
1266-7 

1401 

958 

1021 
140S 
1274 
1005 
15a4-5 

1523 
1309 
1031 
924 
1388 
1013 
1174 

1490 

1264 

1059 
i  1 23 
1366 
1302 
973 

Canterbury 

Wells 

Ditto 

Hatfield,  Herts 

Wells 
Ditto 
Ditto 

York-Minster 

Wells 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Abroad 

Minories.Lond 
Wells 
Ditto 

Wells 

Bath 

AVirich.  Cath. 

St.  Peter's  York 

Wells 
Bath 
Wells 
Ditto 

924 

Barlow  \A'illiaui 

1569 

Barnet  Jolui 

1373 

translated  to  Ely  1365-6 

Bekin<,'tou  Thomas 

Bitton  William,  the  1st.... 
Bitton  '^'illiam,  the  2nd.... 

nepliew  of  the  former 
Bovvet  Henry 

translated  to  York  1407 
Brighthelm     

1464 
1264 
1274 

1423 

973 

translated  to  Canterbury  959 
Brithwvn 

Bubbewith  Nieholas 

Burnel  Robert. 

1424 
1292 

Burwold 

Castello  Adrian  do 

Clerk  .lohn 

Drokeiisford  John  de 

Dudnco,  alias  liodeca 

Elphei,^:,  or  Elfeth 

Erf,'lnun  Ralph 

Etiielwine 

Sat  till 

1518. 
Period  of 
decease 
unknown 

1540 

1328-9 

1058 

1401 

Fit/-.loceline  Rcf^'iiiald  .  ... 
translated  to  Canlerbury  1191. 
Son  of  Joceline,  liisliop  of  Sa- 
lisbury 

Fox  Kiciiard 

1191 
1528 

translated    to    Dinhain    1194, 
thence  to  Winciaster  1502 

C^ilTard    Walter      

translated  to  \ork  12(>5 

(jliso 

1278-9 
1087 

(lodfroY    

1135 

Marc'\\rll  John 

1386 

Haselshaw  Walter 

Kiueuard 

I  <n9-ll 
984 
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NauK 


cr 


King  Oliver 

Kniglit  William 

Living,     or      Lconing, 
Liunig,  or  Lifwing,  sur- 

named  Elstan 

trans,  to  Canterbury  1012  or  13 

Marcliia  Win.  de,  or  Marsh 

Merewith 

Robert 

Roger. 


Sue.  A.I) 


Savarik 

Slirevt'sbury  Ralph  of 

Sigar 

Skirlaw  W^alter    

translated  to  Durham  1388 
StaiFord  John 

trau.slated  to  Canterbury  1443 

Stillington  Robert 

Villula  John  de 

Wells  Joceline  de 

Wolsey  Thomas 

trans,  to  Durliam  1522-3,  &c. 
Wulfhelme  the  1st 

translated  to  Canterbury  924 
Wulfhelme  the  2nd. 


•  « •  •   •  • 


1495 
1541 


1008 

1292 
1025 
1136 
1244 
1192 
1329 
985 
13SG 

1425 

1466 
1088 
1206 
1518 

915 

942 


I'.uiied  at 

Died  A.D 

Windsor 

1503 

Wells 

1547 

1020 

Wells 

1302 

Bath 

1165 

Ditto 

1247 

Ditto 

1205 

^Vells 

1363 

995 

1406 

Canterbury 

1452 

Wells 

1491 

Bath 

1122 

Wells 

1242 

Leicester  Abb. 

1530 

Canterbury 

934 

M 
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aipJ)fl5ttifaIEi^t  of  i3iotcstant  StisTjops-  of  33ati;  antJMttl^. 


Names. 


Beadon  Richard 

Berkeley  Gilbert 

Bourne  Gilbert 

Creighton  Robert 

Curie  Walter 

translated  to  Winchester  1632 

Godwin  Thomas 

Hooper  George 

Ken  Thomas 

Kidder  Richard 

Lake,  Arthur 

Laud  William 

translated  to  London  1628,  and 

Canterbury  1633 


Law  Geokge  Henry 

Mawe  Leonard 

Mews  Peter , 

translated  to  Winchester  1684 

Moss  Charles , 

Mountagu  James 

translated  to  Winchester  1616 

Piers  William , 

Still  John , 

Willes  Edward , 

Wynne  John , , 


Suc.A.D.  Buried  at        Died  A.D. 


1802 
loGO 
1554 
1670 
1  'J29 

1584 
1703 
1684 
1G91 
1GI6 
1626 


1824 
1628 
1672 

1774 

1608 

1632 
1592 
1743 
1727 


Wells 

Ditto 
Silverton.Dev. 

Wells 
Soberton,  Hants 

Oakiugham, Berks 

Wells 

Frome 

Wells 

Ditto 

P'iist  in  All  Saints, 
Barking,  and 
afterwards  St. 
John's  Col.Oxf. 

Chiswick 
Winchester 


Bath  Abbey 

Walthamstow 
Wells 


1823 
1581 
1569 
1672 
1650 

1590 
1727 
1710 
1703 
1626 
1644 


1628 
1706 

1802 
1618 

1670 
1607 
1773 
1743 
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Names. 

Succeed  et 

Buried  at 

Died. 

Adelin,  or  Athelra 

translated  to  Canterbury  915 

Alwyn 

Barlow  William 

905 

997 
1547-9 
1363 

1S02 
1443 
1560 
1247 
1266-7 

1554 
1401 

958 

1021 
1408 
1274 
1005 
1504-5 

1523 
1670 
1629 

1309 
1031 
924 
1388 
1013 
1174 

1490 

1264 

1059 
1123 

1584 
136G 

Canterbury 

Wells 

Ditto 

Hatfield,  Herts 

Wells 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Silverton,  Dev. 
York-Minister 

Wells 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Abroad 

Minories,  Lond 

Wells 
Soberton,  Hauts 

W^ells 
Ditto 

W^ells 

Batlj. 

Winch.  Cath, 

St.Peter's.York 

Wells 
Bath 

Oakmgham.Berlis 
Wells 

924 

1569 

Barnet  John 

1373 

translated  to  Ely  1365  or  6 

Beadon  Richard 

Bekin^ton  Thomas 

Berkeley  Gilbert 

Biftou  William,  the  1st.... 
Bitton  William,  the  2nd,... 

nephew  of  the  former 
Bourne  Gilbert 

1823 
1464 
1581 
1264 
1274 

1569 

Bowet  Henry 

1423 

translated  to  York  1407 
Brighthelm 

973 

translated  to  Canterbury  959 
Britliwvn ♦ 

Bubbevvith  Nicholas 

1424 
1292 

Burwold 

Castello  Adrian  de 

Cai'dinal  of  St,  Chrysogouus 

Clerk  John 

Sat  till 

1518. 

Period  of 

decease 

unknown 

1540 

Creighton  Robert 

Curie  Walter 

1672 
1650 

translated  to  Winchester  1632 

Drokensford  John  of 

Dudoco,  alias  Bodeca 

Eloheee 

1328-9 
1508 

Ergham  Ralph 

1401 

Ethelwine 

Fitz-Joceline  Reginald 

translated  to  Canterbury  1191. 

Son  of  J  oceline,Bp.  of  Salisbury 
Fox  Richard 

translated    to    Durham    1494, 

thence  to  Winchester 
Gilford  Walter 

1191 

1528 

1278-9 

translated  to  York  1265 
Giso 

1087 

Godfrey 

1135 

Godwin  Thomas. 

Haretvell  John, 

1590 
1380 
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Names. 


Succeeded, 


Buried  at 


Haselshavv  Walter 

Hooper  George 

Ken  Thomas 

Kidrler  Ki chard 

King  Oliver 

Knight  William 

Lake  Arthur 

Laud  William 

translated  to  London  1G28,  and 
Cautcrbuiy  1G33 

Law  Georok  Henry 

Living  or  Leoning,  or  Liunig, 
or  Lifwing,  surnamed  Elstan 

translated  to  Canterbury  1012-.S 
Marsh,  or  Marchia  Wm.  de 

Mawe  Leonard , 

Merewith , 

Mews  Peter 

translated  to  Winchester  1684 
Moss  Charles 

Mountagu  James 

translated  to  Winchester  IG\G 

Piers  William 

Robert 

Roger 

Savarick 

Shrewsbury  Ralph  of 

Sigar 

Skirlaw  \\'altcr 

translated  to  Durham  1388 

Staflord  John 

translated  to  Canterbury  1113 

Still  Jtiiiu    

Stillington  Robert 

Villula  Joiin  de 

Wolls  Joceliiie  de 

Willes  Kdvvard 

Wolsey  'I'liomas 

traiisi'atcd  to  Durliain  1522,  &( 

Wulthelme  the  1st 

translated  to  Canterbuiy  1)2 1 

Wultheime  the '2nd 

VVyuuc  John, 


];H02 
1703 
1G84 
1691 

\m 

1j41 
1  (i  l(! 
1020 


1824 
1008 


1202 
1028 
1025 
1072 

1774 

1008 

1032 
1130 
1244 
1 1  <J2 
1329 
985 
1386 

1425 

1592 
1400 
1088 
1 200 
1743 
1518 

915 

942 
1727 


Wells         1309-U 

Ditto  1727 

Frome  1710 

Wells  1 703 

Windsor  1503 

Wells  1547 

Ditto  1 026 

First  inAllSaint's,  1(J44 
liarkini?,  &  after- 
wards  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford 

1020 


Died. 


Wells 
Chiswick 

Winchester 


Bath  Abbey 

Walthamstow 

Bath 

Ditto 

J)itto 

^Vells 


Canterbury 

^Vells 

Ditto 

Bath 

AVells 

Ijcicester  Abbey 
Canterbury 


1302 
1628 

1706 

J  802 
1018 

1670 

1 1  (i.1 
1247 
1205 
1303 
995 
1400 

1452 

1007 
1491 
1122 
1242 
1773 
1530 

934 


1743 
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From  an  old  MS.  book  penes  the  present  Bishop. 


The  King's 
Nattjeuiid  l^ear 

The  Bi.shops' 

Names. 

W'hatyear 
he  began. 

What  year  he     How  loug     No.  of 
died,  or  was         he  sat.       bishops 
removed             years. 

Who, :  lid  iiom 
whence  he  tame: 

Kiiis,'Kdwaid 

the.Eldcr. 

50 

AtU'liiius, 

ali  is 
Atlu'lnms. 

9o5 

915 
to  Cauterbury 

10 

1 

A:)bot    of    Glas- 
tonbury. 

Edward  the 

Elder. 

150 

\V:t'elimus, 

alias 
WUhfhmis. 

U15 

924 
to  Canterbury 

9 

2 

Atliclstaiie. 

lo 

Elseth, 

alias 

Elfegus. 

924 

3 

Wult'heliuus 
II. 

4 

Edwin. 
40 

lirithelmus. 

<J5S 

9.59  elected, 
but  Dot  admit- 
ted to  Cant  r- 
bury ;  died  973 

15 

5 

A   Mouk     of 
Glaston. 

St.  Edgar. 
lOo 

Kiiiev.'ardus 

alias 
Kiiiewaldus- 

974 

985 

11 

6 

Abbot  of  Middle- 
ton. 

Etholred. 

Sigarus. 

98.5 

995 

10 

7 

Abbot  of  Glaston 

1/0 

Ahvyjius, 

alias 
Adelwiiuis. 

995 

8 

Ethelred. 

Burwoldus. 

9 

lllius  nomine  In- 
scriiitnni    Monu- 
nienium     visitur 
ab  Australi  parte 
chori  Wellen. 

Ethelred. 
240 

Leoiiingtis, 

alias 
Liviiigiis. 

1002 

1013 
to  Cauterbury 

11 

10 

Ethelred. 

P^thelwinus. 

11 

Britlnviiius. 

12 

.Merewith. 

13 

Abbot  of  Glaston 

Caimtus. 
140 

Dudoco, 

alias 
Bodeca. 

1031 

10,58 

27 

14 

A  Saxon  or  Lor- 
rainer.   HisMou- 
unient  tlie  upjier- 
niost  in  the  south 
part  of  the  aisle 
of  the  choir. 
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The  KiD?'s 

The  Bishops' 

What  vear      Whit  year  he 

How  longi    No.  of 

Who,  and  from 

I^ame  aud  year 

Names. 

he  began 

died,  or  was 
removed. 

he  sat. 
years. 

Bishops. 

whence  he  came. 

Edward  the 

Giso. 

lOGO 

1008 

28 

15 

A  Lorrainer. 

Confessor. 

Buried     on    the 

150 

north  side  «f  the 
choir  where   tiie 
high    altar    then 
stood. 

William  II. 

Johes  de 

1088 

1122 

34 

16 

Born  at  Tours,  in 

20 

Villula. 

France.  A  Physi- 
cian. 

Henry  I. 

Godefridiis. 

1123 

1135 

12 

17 

A  German. 

240 

Chancellor     of 
England.   Buried 
at  Bath. 

Stephen. 

Robert  us. 

113() 

11G5 

2y 

18 

A  Norman.  Monk 

I« 

of  Lewes.  Buried 
at  Bath. 

Henrv  II. 

Nine  )ears 

1174 

111)1 

17 

ly 

Archdeacon     of 

20o 

vacancy. 
Reginald 

Kitz- 
Joceline. 

to  Canterbury 

Sarum.  Buried  at 
Bath. 

Richard  1. 

Savaritus. 

iiy2 

1205 

13 

20 

Archdeacon  of 

40 

Northampton. 
Treasurer  of  Sa- 
rum.    Buried    at 
Bath. 

John. 

Jcxeline  of 

120.') 

1242 

37 

21 

Canon  of  Wells. 

7" 

Wells. 

Unried    in    the 
middle    of  the 
choir. 

Hen- V  III. 

Two  veai'.s 

1241 

1217 

3 

22 

Cliantorof.Sarnni 

2«o 

vacancy. 
Ri)i;er. 

Bui  ltd  at  Bath. 

;{io 

VV'ni.   liitUjn, 

alia« 

ISullon. 

1247 

I2(il 

17 

2,} 

Sul)-dean    and 
Arclukacon  of 
Wells.     Chancel- 
01  and  Treasuier 
)f   l''.ni(land.   Ru- 
ried  in  the  middle 
)f  .St.   Mary's 
Uiiapel. 

4y'j 

Walter 
(iill'ord. 

12ril 

i2(.^; 

to  VorU 

2 

24 

Canon   of    Wells, 
riie  Pope's  Cliap- 
ain.       Treasurer 
md  Chancellor  of 

England. 
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The  King's 
Name  and  year 

The  Bishops' 
Naineg. 

Uhatycai 
he  began. 

What  year  he 

died,  or  was 

removed. 

How  long 
lie  sat. 
yeais. 

No.  of 
Bishops. 

VVlio,  and  from 
wliciice  he  came. 

Henry  III. 
510 

William 
Button,  2nd. 

1267 

1274 

7 

25 

Archdeacon  of 
Wells.    Buried 
between  two 
columns  on  the 
south  part  of  the 
choir. 

Kdwaid  I. 
30 

Robert 
Burnell. 

1274 

1292 

18 

26 

Nephew  to  Lord 
Burnell.  Treasur- 
er and  Chancellor 
of  England.    Bu 
ried  in  the  nave  of 
the  Church,  near 
the  pulpit. 

210 

William  of 
Mar.sch. 

1292 

1302 

10 

27 

Treasurer  of 
England.    Buried 
in  the  wall  of  the 
cross  aisle,  near 
the  door  into  the 
cloister. 

30o 

Walter 
Hazelshaw. 

1302 

1310 

8 

28 

Dean  of  Wells. 
Buried  nearBub- 
with's  Chapel. 

Edward  II. 

John 
Drokcnsford. 

1310 

1329 

19 

29 

Master  of  the 
Wardrobe.    Lord 
Keeper  and  Trea- 
surer,   and    god- 
fathei  to  Edward 
HI.  Buried  in  St. 
Catherine's  Cha- 
pel, on  the  right 
of  St.  Mary's. 

Edward  III. 
30 

Ralph  of 
Shrewsbury. 

1329 

1363 

34 

30 

370 

John  Barnet. 

1363 

1366 
to  Ely. 

3 

31 

Archdeacon  of 
London,  Lord 
Treasurer,  and 
Bishop  of    Wor- 
cester. 

410 

John 
Hare  well. 

1366 

1386 

20 

32 

Dhaplain    to   the 
Slack  Prince  and 
[Jhancellor  of 
Gascoine.  Buried 
near  the  vestry. 

Richard  II. 
100 

Walter 
Skirlaw. 

1386 

1388 
to  Durliani. 

2 

33 

:..L.D.  Bi.shop  of 
Coventry  and 
Litchfield. 

^ 


C^vonologtf 
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fonttniiti. 

Trie  Ki.K'* 
Naoie  and  year. 

I  be  Bi^hops• 
Names. 

i\  hat  year 
he  be^au. 

\\  bat  year  be 

died,  or  was 

removed. 

4ow"  long 
he  sat.  " 
years. 

No.  of 
Bishops. 

W  bo.  and  from 
whence  he  came. 

120 

Ralph 
Erghani. 

1388 

1401 

13 

34 

L.L.D.  Bishop  of 
Sanini.  liuiiedoii 
the  north  .side 
near  the  great 
pulpit. 

Henry  IV. 
30 

Henry 
Bowett. 

1401 

1407 
to  York. 

6 

35 

L.L.D.    Canon  of 
Wells. 

100 

Nicholas 
Bubwith. 

1408 

1424 

16 

3(i 

lii-sho))  of  Li  ndon 
Lord    Treasurer. 
Then  Bishop    of 
Saruni. 

Henry   VI. 
40 

John 
Stafford. 

1425 

1443 
to  Canterbury. 

18 

37 

Son  of  Lord 
Stafford.  Dean  of 
ihe  Arches  and  of 
Wells. 

220 

'I  homas  of 
Beckington. 

1443 

14G4 

21 

38 

L.L.D.     Dean    of 
I  he   Arches,    Se- 
cretary of  .'Statp, 
and   IJord     Privy 
Seal. 

Edward  IV. 
20 

Robert 
Stillington. 

146-.5 

14;)1 

2(i 

3y 

L.L.D.   Archdea- 
con  of  Taunton, 
Lord    Privy  Seal, 
and  Chancellor  of 
England. 

Henry  VII. 
70 

Richard  Fo.x. 

14!)1 

14!H 
to  Durham. 

3 

40 

Secretary  of  State 
Lord  Privy    Seal, 
and   Bishop  of 
Exon. 

llo 

Oliver   King. 

14'j.j 

1503 

8 

41 

Canon  of  Windsor 
Registrar   of  the 
(iarter.  Secretary 
of  State,  and 
Bishop  of  E.\on. 

2I0 

Hadrian  de 
Caniello. 

i.'>or> 

1517 
Resigned 

12 

42 

Cardinal  and 
Rislio])    of  Here- 
ford.   An  Italian. 

Henry  VIII. 
lOo 

Thomas 
Wolsey. 

If)  17 

1518 
to  Durham. 

1 
17 

4:5 

(Cardinal  and 
liisliop,  only 
Commendatarius. 

150 

.lohn  Clerk. 

Kive  yearn 

vacancy. 

1!J23 

1540 

44 

Master  of  ihc 
Rolls. 
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CTjionoIog 

'fell  Cntalog 

lie  continuetJ. 

The  KitiR's 
Name  audyeur 

Tlic  P.ishops' 
Names. 

Whiityoar      What  year  he      How  loiigi    No.  of          Who,  and  from 
he  be^au.        dird/onvas          he  sat.      Bishops,      whence  he  came; 
iTiiiovcd.             years. 

330 

William 
Knight. 

1511 

1547 

6 

43 

L  L.D.  and   for- 
merly of  New 
College,  Oxon. 
Buried  by  the 
Pulpit  which  lie 
built. 

Ed^vanl  VI. 
•30 

William 
Barlow. 

15  ly 

1553  Banishcc 
himself,  and  ii 

1.558 
to  Chichester. 

1 

46 

Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph, then  of  St 
David. 

Mary 
2° 

Gilbert 
Bourne. 

1554 

1.558 
Turued  out. 

4 

47 

Archdeacon  of 
London  and  Pre- 
sident of  Wales. 

Elizabeth 
20 

Gilbert 
Beriieley. 

1559 

1581 

22 

48 

Of  the  ancient 
and  noble  family 
of  the  Berkeleys. 

270 

Three  years 
vacancy. 
Thomas 
Godwin. 

1581 

1590 

6 

49 

Of  Magdalen 
College,  0x011. 
Then  Dean  of 
Christ-Church, 
Oxon.    Then 
Canterbury. 

350 

Two  years 

vacancy. 

John  Still. 

1592 

1607 

15 

50 

Master  of  Trinity 
Coll.  Cambridgf . 
Buried  near    the 
Communion  Ta- 
ble. 

James  I. 
60 

James 
Mountague. 

16'08 

1617 
to  Winchester. 

9 

51 

Brother  to  Lord 
Mountague,  of 
Boughton.    First 
Master  of  Sidney 
3oIl.  Cambridge, 
3eau  ot  Worces- 
ter, and    of   the 
\iug's  Chapel. 

loo 

Arthur  Lake. 

1617 

1626 

9 

52       ' 

( 
1 
t 

(Varden   of  New 
College,  Oxon. 
3ean  of  Worces- 
er. 

Churles  1. 
20 

William 
Laud. 

lC2(i 

1628 
to  Loudon. 

2 

53       I 
( 

'resident    of  St. 
John's  College, 
3x011.  Bishop  of 
>t,  David. 
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The  KiuL''s 
Name  anu  year. 

The  bishops'    W  hat  \ear 
NaiiiCs.         hebcgau. 

VMiatyearhe     How  long 

died  01  Ha»         he  sat. 

ien;ovtd.              years. 

Ni-.  of 
llibliups 

Who,  Had  from 
wbeuce  he  came. 

Charles  I. 
40 

Leonard 
Mawe. 

1(.28 

Ibzy 

1 

5-4 

.Ni  aster  of  t*eter- 
rloiise,  then  of 
Irinitv  Colltge, 
L'aiul.iidgo. 

(io 

Walter 
Curie. 

lOliO 

16:  2 
to  W'incln'stti. 

2 

55 

Bisliop  of 
Roche.-iter. 

80 

Williaiu 
J'ieice. 

1G32 

1670 

38 

1 
5G 

Janon  ol  Chiist- 
Church,  Ox'Mi, 
uid  llithop    of 
['eierborough. 

Charles  II. 
220 

Roiiert 
Crtightuu. 

1070 

167J 

2 

57 

Greek    Proie.ssor 
ill  Cambridge. 
Caiiou  and  Dean 
of  Wells. 

2io 

Hn-e  ends  (nir 
yliit/wr's  Lisl 
[Euir.J 

Pi-ter  Mews. 

1672 

16^4 
to  Wiuclii'Stei. 

12 

58 

Arehdeacon   of 
Berks,   I'resident 
of  St.  John's 
College,   Oxon, 
and   Dean  of 
Huehester. 

■.iGu 

'1  homas 
Kcu. 

1684 

161)0-1 
Deprived. 

6 

oU 

DO      Fellow  of 
New  College, 
Oxon. 

.laiuf.s  II. 

William   and 

Marv. 

3"' 

IVuliard 
Kiildcr. 

16i;l 

170;5 

killed  1))  the 

tali  or  a  .st.ii.k  t>t 

eliiiunics  in  hi.s 

palace. 

12 

(.0 

Dean    of    Peter- 
boroagli,  and 
Reeti>r  of  .St. 
iMaitin,Outwich, 
London.     Buried 
near    llie    Coni- 
miinion  Table. 

AiMie 
2o 

lloupur. 

1704 

1727 
Died 

23 

61 

Student  of  Christ 
Clmrih,  C).\on. 
Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.    Bishop  of 
St.   Dnvi<l.      Bu- 
ried in  the  soiitii 
aisle  of  the  choir. 

Geori-c  11. 

Juhn  \\)nii 

1727 

174;t 
Died 

16 

02 

Principal  of  Jesu3 
Colleye,  Oxon. 
Maigaiet  Profes- 
sor and  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph. 
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The  Kinc;'s     ;   The  IMshops' 
Name  and  year-         Names 

ouoTogicaT  Catalogue 

conttnuctJ. 

What  vrar 
he  beeau. 

W'h  .t  year  he 

died.  01-  was 

removed. 

How  long 
he  sat. 
years. 

Ni-.  of 

Bishops. 

Who,  and  from 
vvhcQce  he  came. 

16o 

Edward 
Willed. 

1743 

1774 
Died 

31 

63 

Dean  of  Lincoln. 
liisliOD  of  St. 
David'.s.     King's 
Decipherer. 

George  III. 

Charles 
JNIois. 

1774 

1802 
Died 

28 

64 

D  D.     Hector  of 
St.  George's, 
Hanover-.SquarCj 
Lomion.     Canon 
of  Sariini,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's. 

Ditto 

Richard 
Ueadoii. 

1802 

1824 
Died 

22 

65 

Bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

George  IV. 

Geo.-Hfnry 
Law. 

1824 

66 

Bishop  of  Chester 

33tSl;oi;>£!  of  JoatI)  an^  mdU, 

From  Nicolas^s  Synopsis  rift/ic  Peerage  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  829. 


Year. 

1088.     John  de  Villiila,  a  Frencliniaii.     Succeeded  in  lOSSj 

ob.  29  Dec.  1122. 
1123.     Godfrey,  Chancellor  to  the   Qaeen.     Consecrated  in 

1135  or  1136;  ob.  IIG.). 
113G.     Robert,  Monk  of  Lewes,  in   Sussex.     Succeeded  in 

1135  or  113G  ;  ob.  1165. 
The  See  vacant  Eight  Years  and  Eight  Months. 

1174.  Reginald  P'itz-.Ioceline.  Consecrated  in  11/4, 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1191,  but  died 
before  his  translation  could  be  perfected. 

1192.     Savaricus,  Archdeacon  of  Northampton  and  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury;   whither  he  removed  the  Bishopric. 
Consecrated  29  Sept.  1 192  ;   ob.  8  Aug.  1205. 
Josceline,  Canon  of  Weils,  called  Josceline  de  Welles. 
Consecrated  28  May,  1206  ;  ob.  19  Nov.  1242. 

The  See  vacant  Two  Years. 

1244.     Roger,  Chanter  of  Salisbury.     Consecrated  1 1    Sept. 

1214  ;   ob.  13  Jan.  1247. 
1247.     William  Liitton,  or  Button  1st.  Archdeacon  of  ^Vclls. 

Elected  4  May  1247  ;  ob.  1264. 
1264.     Walter  (iilTard,   Canon   of  Wells,   Lord   Cliancellor. 

Elected  22  May,   1264.     Translated  to  York  ia 

1266. 
1267.     William  Bitton,  or  Button  2nd.  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 

Ajipointcd  4  March,  1266  ;  ob.  Nov.  1274. 


LIST   OF    BISHOPS  6 1 

Year, 

12^74.  Robert  Barncll,  Archdeacon  of  Yorlc^  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  Lord  Treasurer.  Elected  23  Jan.  1274  ; 
ol).  25  October,  1292. 

1293.  Willianji  de  Marchia,  Dean  of  St.  Martin's,  Lord 
Treasurer.  Elected  30  January,  1293  ;  ob. 
June,- 1302. 

1302.  Walter  Hasel&haw,  Dean  of  Wells.  Appointed  12 
September^  1302  5  ob.  1309.. 

1310.  John  de  Drokenesford,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Ward- 
robe, and  Deputy  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Appointed  15  May,  1309  ;  ob.  8  May,  1329. 

132<>.  Ralph  de  Shrewsbury.  Elected  2  June,  1329  ;  ob.' 
14  Aug.  1363. 

13G3.  John  Barnet.  Translated  from  Worcester  24  Nov. 
13681;  Lord  Treasurer.  Translated  to  Ely  m 
\366. 

1366,  Jolin  Harewell,  Chancellor  of  Gascoigne,  Chaplain  to 
the  Black  Prince.  Consecrated  7  May,  1366  j 
ob.  July,  1386. 

13€8.  Walter  Skirlaw,  Translated  from  Litchfield  and 
Coventry  in  1386  j  translated  to  Durham  in 
1388. 

1388.  Ralph  Erghum,  Translated  from  Salisbury  14  Sept. 
1388  ;  ob,  10  April,  1401. 

1401.  Richard  Clifford  was  elected  to  this  See,   but  before 

Consecratit^n  was  removed  to  Worcester. 

1402.  Henry  Bowet,  Canon  of  Wells,     Appointed  19  Aug. 

1401  5  translated  to  York,  1  December,  1407. 

1408.  Nicholas  Bubbewith.  Translated  from  Salisbury 
1  April,  1408  ;  ob  27  October,  1424; 

1425.  John  Stafford,  Dean  of  Wells,  Lord  Treasurer. 
Appointed  12  May,  1425  j  translated  to  Canter- 
bury 23  Aug.  1443. 


62  LIST   OF    BISHOPS 

Ycir. 

1443.     Thomas    "Bectyngton,    "Warden    of    New    College, 

Oxford,  Keeper  of  the   Privy  Seal.      Appoiuted 

24  Sept.  1443  ;  ob    14  Jau,  14G4. 
lo.  Phreas  elected,  but  died  before  Consecration. 
146G.     Robert   Stillington,   Archdeacon    of  Taunton,  Lord 

Chancellor.       Appointed    26    Jan.    1466  ;    ob; 

May,  1491. 
1491.     Richard  Fox.    Translated  from  Exeter  8  Feb.  1491  j 

translated  to  Durham  in  1495. 
1495.     Oliver  King.     Translated  from  Exeter  6  Nov.  1495  ; 

ob.  Sept.  1503. 
1505.     Adrian   de   Castello,    Cardinal.      Translated  from 

Hereford  13  October,  1504.     Deposed  by  Pope 

Leo  for  a  conspiracy,  in  1518. 
1518.     Thomas    Wolsey,   Cardinal,   Archbishop   of  York. 

Nominated  28  Aug.  1518,  but  was  never  conse- 
crated 3    he   appears   to   have   held  this    See  in 

cotnmendam  ;    Lord   Chancellor  ;    resigned    this 

Bishopric  in  1522. 
1523.     John  Clerk,  Master  of  the  Rolls,   Dean  of  Windsor. 

Nominated  2  May,  1523  ;   ob.  3  January,  1540. 
1511.     William  Knight,  Secretary   of  State,    Prebendary  of 

St.  Paul's.     Consecrated  29  May,  1541  J    ob.  29 

September,  1547. 
1548.     William    Barlow.      Translated    from    St.    David's   3 

February,    1548  ;  deprived  by  Queen    Mary   in 

15.")3. 
1551.     Gilbert     l^ourn,     Prebendary    of    St.    Paul's,    Lord 

IVt'hident  of  \\'alcs.       Elected  28  March,  1554  ; 

ob.  10  >cptember,  1560. 
1560.     Gilbert  BcrKeley.     Elected  29  January,    1560}    ob. 

2  November,  1581. 

The  See  vacant  neurit/  Three  Years. 


FROM    NlCOLAS's    SYNOPSIS.  6S 

Year. 

1584.     Thomas  Godwin,  Dean  of  Canterbury,      Elected  10 
August,  1584  j  ob    19. November,  1590,  aet.  73. 

The  See  vacant  Two  Years. 

1592.     Jolm  Still,  Master  of   Trinity    College,   Cambridge, 

and    Prebendary    of   Westminster.     Elected    23 

January,  1592  ;  ob.  26  February,  IC07. 
1608.     James  Mountague,  Dean  of  Worcester.      Elected   29 

March,  1608  j  translated  to   Winchester   4   Oct. 

1616. 
1616.     Arthur  Lake,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  Master  of  St. 

Cross.     Elected  17  October,  1616;  ob.  4  May, 

1626. 
1626.     William    Laud.      Translated    from    St.    David's    20 

June,  1626  ;  translated  to  London  in  July,  1628. 

1628.  Leonard    Mawe,  Master   of  Trinity   College,   Cam- 
bridge.    Elected  24  July,    1626;    ob.   3  ftept,  1 629. 

1629.  Walter  Curie.     Translated  from  Uochester   29    Oct. 

1629  ;   translated  to  Winchester  in  1632. 
1632.     William  Pierce.     Translated   from    Peterborough  26 

November,  1632  ;  ob.  April,  1670. 
1670.     Robert  Creigliton,  Dean  of  Wells.     Elected  25  May, 

1670  ;  ob.  21  November,  1672,  aet.  79. 
1672.     Peter  Mews,  Dean  of  Rochester.      Elected  19   Dec. 

1672  3  translated  to   Winchester   22  Noveml)er, 

1684. 
1685.     Thomas    Ken,    Prebendary   of  Winchester.     Conse- 
crated   25    January,     1685;      deprived    for   not 

taking  the  Oaths   to   King   William   and    Queen 

Mary,  1  February  169L 
1691.     Richard  Kidder,  Dean  of  Peterborough.      Nominated 

13  June,  1691  ;  ob.  26  November,  1703, 
1703.     George   Hooper.      Translated  from    St.   Asaph    14 

Marclo  1703;  ob.  1727. 
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Year. 

1727.     John  Wynne.      Translated  from  St,   Asaph   1727 

ob. 1743. 
1743.     Edward  Willes.    Translated  from  St.  David's  1743 

ob.  1774. 
1774.     Charles  Moss.     Translated  from  St.  David's    1774 

ob.  1802. 
1802.     Richard  Beadon.    Translated  f-om  Gloucester  1802 

ob.  1824. 
1824.     George  Henry    Law.      Translated    from    Chester 

1824.    Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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Fro/«    t/ie    Ilerukls'   College,  from    the    Reign    of   Edward    II. 


Names  of  Bishops. 


John  de  Drokensibrd, 

Ralph  of  Shrewsbury . 
John  Barnet 

Translated  from  Worcester 
and  afterwards  to  Ely  1366, 
ob.  1373.   Buried  there. 
John  Harewell 


Sue  AD. 


Walter  Skirlaw 

Trans,  to  Durham  1388 

Ralph  Erghum 

Translated    hither    from 
Salisbury. 

Henry  Bowet 

Translated  to  York 
Nicholas  Bubwith.... 

John  Stafford 

Translated  to  Canterbury 

Thomas  Bekyngton . . 


Robert  Stillington.. . . 


Richard  Fox 

Translated  to  Durham 


Oliver  King 

Had  been  Bishop  of  £xon< 
Adrian  de  Castello. . . 
Had  been  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 

Thomas  Wolsey ..... 

Cardinal. 


John  Clerk 

William  Knight 


William  Barlow 

Had  been  Bishop  of   St. 
David's. 


Gilbert  Bourn 


1309 

1329 
1363 


1366 
1386 

1388 

1401 

1408 
1425 

1443 

1466 
1491 

1495 
1504 

1518 


1523 
1541 


1547 
1554 


Arms. 


Quarterly,   Azure    and    Or,    four 
pastoral  staves  counter-changed. 
(Family  not  known.} 

Argent,  a  Saltire,  and  in  chief  a 
Leopard's  face,  Sable. 


Argent  on  a  Fess,  nebulee  Sable, 
three  Hares'  heads  couped  Or. 
Argent,    three  pallets  interlacing 
three  barrulets. 

None. 


Argent,  3  Bucks'  heads  caboshed. 
Sable. 

Argent,  a  Fess  dancettee  between 
two  Chaplets,  Sable. 
Or,  on  a  Cheveron  Gules,  a  Mitre 
Argent,  all  within  a  bordure  en- 
grailed Sable. 

Argent  on  a  Fess  Azure,  a  Mitre 
Or,  in  chief  three  Bucks'  heads 
caboshed  Gules,  attired  of  the 
third,  in  base,  three  Pheons,  Sable. 
Gules  on  a  Fess  between  three 
Leopards'  faces.  Argent,  three 
fleurs-de-lis  Sable. 
Azure,  a  Pelican  vulning  herself. 
Or,  within  a  bordure  of  the  last,  a 
canton  ermine. 

Per  Fess,  Gules,  and  Argent,  three 
Roses  counterchanged. 

Not  known. 


Sable  on  a  Cross  engrailed  Argent, 
a  Lion  passant  Gules  between  four 
Leopards'  faces  Azure,  on  a  Chief 
Or,  a  Rose  of  the  Third  between 
two  Cornish  Choughs  proper. 

Per  Fess,  Or,  and  Argent,  a  Rose 

irradiated  Gules,  therefrom  issu- 

;int  two  Griphous'  heads  addorsed 

Sable. 

Argent  on   a  Cheveron  engrailed 

between    three    Crosses    Moline, 

Sable,  two  Lions  passant  of  the 

field. 

Argent  a  Cheveron  Gules  between 

three    Lions    rampant,    Suble    a 

Chief  Erminois. 


K 
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PROTESTANT  BI-'HOPS. 


Names  of  Bi.sho|is. 


Sui:.  A.D.i 


Anns. 


Gilbei  t  Berkele)  . . . . 
Thomas  Godwiu  . . . . 


John  Still, 


James  Mountagi 

translated  to  Wiutoji. 


Arthur  Lake 

A\  illiam  I..aii(l 

translated  lo  Canterbury. 

Leonard  Mavve ...... 

Walter  Curie 

translated  to  Winton 

Wilhaiii  Pens 

Had  been  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Robert  Creighton .... 

Peter  Mews 

translated  to  Winton. 

Thomas  Ken 

Kichard  Kidder 

George  Hooper 

John  Wynne 

Had  been   IJishoj)   of  St, 
Asaph. 

Edward  Wiliiis 

tran>l;ited  IroniJSt.Oavid'.s 

Charles  JVJoss 

translated  from  St.  David's 

Kiehard  Headon 


George  Henry  Law. 


|5jy_gQSa:d  to  have  been  of  the  noble 
Family,  but  liis  name  does  not 
ioeeur  in  the  Pedigree. 

1584  ^*">  thiee  L-ons  passant,  two  and 
!oiie  sable,  on  a  canton  of  the  last 
'three  bezants 

1592  '*^aidi  gnttee  d'e  u,  three  Roses 
Argent. 

I(J(J8  Quart"  r!y,  1st  and  4th.  Mountagu. 
Argent,  three  l^o/enges  conjoined 
in  fess  Gules  fa  Martlet  for  differ- 
ence). 2ud.  and  Srd.  Monthermer. 
Or,  an  Eagle  oitplayed  vert, within 
a  1)01  duie  of  the  last. 

iGlG  Sable,  a  bend  bit  ween  six  Cross 
(Jrosslets,  litcbee  Argent. 

10''2G  Saf'le,  on  a  Chevei  on  between  three 
l.stoiles  pierced.  Or  three  Crosses 
paices,  fichees  Gules. 

lO'-iB  Azure,  two  IVirs  ermine,  between 
Isix  Martlets;  three,  two,  and  one, 

1 OG9    Vest,  a  Chcveron  engrailed,    Or. 


1632   INone 


IO7O    F.rmine,  a  Lion  rampant.    Azure. 
(Monument  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 

'Wells.) 
IG72    iPaly  of  six  Argent  and  Azure,  011 

a    Chiel    Gules  ;    three    Crosse* 

|(brme<s  of  the  tirst. 
iriF4    Krniine,  three  Crescents.    Gules. 
\(i[)\     None. 
1703    I  None. 
1727    None. 


1 743  Aigent,  a  Chcveron,  Sable, between 
three  Mullets.     Gules. 

1774  I'-rmine,  a  Cross  pat(3e.  Sable, 
charged  witli  a  iiezant. 

1802  Sable,  .'i  Lions  passant.  Ermine, 
with  Human  I'aces  in  profile, 
jjriiper  between  1  Crosses  patec* 
in  pale,  Argent. 


firms  of  t\)t  ^tt  of  33<itT;  anti  mdli. 


The  Arms  of  the  See  are  now  thus  blazoned : — AzurCf 
-a.  Saltire  quarterly  quartered,  ih,  and  Ai'gent. — See 
Heylyn's  Help  to  HisLory,  p.  79.  &.c.  But,  properly 
speaking,  these  are  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  separate 
See  of  Wells  :  the  Saltire  being  in  fact  the  cross  of  St, 
Andrew,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Church  of  Wells 

In  the  noble  Crypt  at  Wells  Palace,  so  judiciously 
brought  into  notice,  and  appropriately  furnished  with 
local  and  other  antiquities  by  the  present  Bishop,  I  find 
a  mural  shield,  the  blazon  of  which  is  as  follows : — A 
Saltire  surmounted  by  a  Crozier  between  two  Keys  on 
the  dexter,  and  a  Sword  on  the  Sinister,  impaling  a 
Pelican  in  her  Nest  vuluiiig  herself.*  These  latter  are 
Ihe  Arms  of  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  translated  to  Bath  and 
Wells  from  Exeter,  in  1491  ;  but  the  dexler  division  of 
the  shield  is  composed  of  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Wells, 
(the  Saltne)  combined  with  the  Arms  ascribed  to  the 
Priory  of  Bath,  though  with  some  little  variation. 

I  find  the  Arms  of  the  Priory  of  Bath  set  forth  in  some 
ancient  MSS.  iu  three  several  forms: — l"'  "Azure,  a 
Crozier  Argent,  surmounting  two  Keys  in  Saltire  Or." — ■ 
2"'      *'  Azure,  a  Sword  Argent,  surmounting  two  Keys  in 


*  Awoodcut  rifthe  Aiinsof  theSee  of  Wells  and  of  the  Priory  of 
Bath  conjointly  blazoned  and  impaling  Law,  will  be  found  prefixed  to 
the  Life  of  the  present  Bishop  iu  this  work. 
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Saltire  Or,^^  impaling  the  Arms  of  "Lord  Wyllyam  Byrde 
Prior," — and  3°  ^'  Azure,  a  Sword  yl/ge^f,  surmounting 
two  Keys  in  Saltire  Or  between  four  Bezants,"  impaling 
the  i\rnis  of  "Lord  Thomas  Gybbys  Prior." 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  marshalling  the  two  Coats 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  as  applicable  separately  to  the 
respective  Sees,  I  find,  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
instance  of  their  being  conjointly  marshalled  by  Bishop 
Fox,  no  satisfactory  authority.  Nor  do  I  meet  with  any 
authority  in  the  Heralds'  College,  to  shew  what  were  the 
Arms,  if  any,  ascribed  to  each  of  the  Sees  before  their 
union ;  which  took  place  at  so  remote  a  period,  that  I 
should  feel  considerable  doubt  whether  any  evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  shew  that  any  bearings,  in  the  nature 
of  armorial  ensigns,  were,  at  that  time,  in  use  by  the 
Hierarchy  of  the  country. 


iSn^raiictJ  portraits;  of  ^t  ISisIjopg  of  ?8atl;  anU  mt\U. 


Richard  Fox.— 1.  Verfue,  sc.  1723,  from 
Johannes  Coivus;  in  Fiddes'  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey." 
— 2.  G.  Glover,  sc. — 3.  Sturt,  sc. — 4.  J.  Faber,  sc. 
large  4to.  mezz. — 5.  A  small  oval,  for  Knight's  "  Life 
of  Erasmus." 

Thomas  Wolsey. — 1.  Faber,  sc.  from  Holbein 
4to.  mezz ;  with  the  Label  "  Ego  et  meus  Ilex,"  4to. — 
2.  Ehtracke,  sc.  4to. — 3.  D.  Loggan,  sc. — 4.  "  In 
Holland's  Heroologia,"  8vo, — 5.  W.  Marshall,  sc.  in 
"  Fuller's  Holy  State." — 5.  P.  Fourdrinier,  sc.  half 
length,  in  Fiddes'  "  Life  of  Wolsey. — 6.  lioubraken, 
sc.  in  Birch's  " Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons." — 7.  Des 
Rockers,  sc.  4to. — 8.  Vertiie,  sc.  small  oval,  inscribed 
C.  W. — 9-  F)e.  Larmessin,  sc. — 10.  Sheppard,  sc. 
folio. — 11.     li.  TF/wVe,  sc.  folio. 

John  Still. — J.  Jones,  sc.  1789,  from  a  Portrait 
at  Cambridge  University ;  sm.  mezz.  A  folio  also  in  Sir 
Richard  Hoare's  History  of  the  hundred  of  Mere,  Wilts. 

James  Montagu. — Elstracke,  sc. — .S'.  Pass,  sc 
— Holland,  exc.  sm.  folio. — In  "Heroologia,"  8vo. — A 
copy  in  Boissard. 

Arthur  Lake.  — Fayne,  sc.  prefixed  to  his 
"  Works,"  1629,  folio. —  W.  Hollar,  sc.  prefixed  to  his 
"  Sermons,"  l641,  4to. — A  copy  in  Boissard,  4to. 

William  Laud. —  W.  Hollar,  sc.  from  Vandyck, 
1640;  4to. — D.  Loggan,  sc.  from  the  same,  large  half 
sheet. —  Vertue,  sc.  from  the  same,     One  of  the  set  of 
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Loyalists. — Burghers,  sc.  in  the  Frontispiece  to  the 
*' Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library." — W.  Marshall, 
sc.  12mo. — Id.  sc.  small  ruling  preface  to  Fuller's  "Ar- 
gument against  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,"  lG41. 
• — Picters,  sc.  sm.  4to. —  White,  sc.  folio. — Sturt,  sc, — 
Huybrects,  sc.  oval  8vo. — Moitcornef,  sc.  8vo. —  Watson, 
sc.  from  a  Portrait  in  the  Houghton  Collection. — R. 
Dunkartoti,  sc.  mezz.  8vo. — Andran,  sc.  folio,  with  a 
view  of  his  Execution,  folio. — Scarce  wood  cut,  repre- 
senting Laud  and  Henry  Burton,  whole  lengths.  The 
Prelate  is  represented  vomiting  up  his  own  Works,  and 
Burton  holding;  his  head.  Dojr<;rel  verses  underneath. — 
Kare  wood  cut,  with  inscription,  "  only  Canonical 
Prayers:  no  Afternoon  Sermons,"  4to.  Half  length, 
with  a  view  of  his  House  in  Broad-street,  Reading,  in 
Man's  "  History  of  Reading,"  ISlG. 

Walter  Curle. — 'J\  Cecil/,  sc.  folio, — M.  Droeshout, 
sc. 

Peter  Mews. —  D.  Loggan,  sc.  folio.  Two  oval 
prints,  M'ithout  engraver's  name. 

Thomas  Kes. —  Vei'tue,  sc.  Svo. — Drapentier,  sc. — 
White,  sc.   among  the  sevoi  Bishops. 

Richard  K\mwA\.— Clamp,  sc.  Svo. 

Georgr  Hooper. — Smith,  sc.  from  Kiiellcr,  mczz. — 
(i.  M  hite,  sc.  from  7'.  Hall. — Noble  remarks,  that  the 
mixture  of  mezzotinto  with  engraving,  was  first  practised 
in  this  print. 

EinvARi)  WiLLES. — Tuber,  sc.  from  T.  Hudson,  mezz. 
folio, 

Richard  Beadon. —  Farius,  sc.  folio. 

(ii:oRGE  Henry  J^aw. — Mei/er,  sc.  from  a  painting 
l>y  Sir  \V.  Bcechy,  pcfixed  to  this  work. 


BISHOPS 


OF 


MM%  ^W^  iWfll^ 


PART    T. 


'^^ 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC    BISHOPS. 


LIVES. 

Of  the  early  Bishops  of  Wells,  we  know  little  more 
than  their  succession.* 

The  authors  of  the  Reriim  Ariglicarum  post  Bcdanif 
p.  ^53,  give  the  following  list : — 

"  Athelmus.  i  arabo  postea  Cantuarienses 

''  Wlfehuus.  5  Archiepiscopi. 

"  Elfeh. 

"  VVlfelmus  [ondus.] 

"  Brithelmus. 

**  Kinewardus. 

*'  Sigarus. 

"  Elwinus. 

^'  Liningus  qui  et  Elstan,  postea  tempore  regis 
"  Ethelredi  post  sanctissimum  Elphegum  Cantuarieusis 
''  Archiepiscopus. 

"  Ethel winus  Abbas  de  Evesham  postea  ejectus. 

*'  Brithwinus.  Elwinus  iterum  reversus,  et  Britli- 
"  winus  ejectus ;  itcmque  Elwino  rejecto,  Brithwinus 
"  reversus. 

"  Meruith,  qui  et  Brithwi,  natione  Lotharingus, 
''  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  et  VVillielmi  magui,  Omnes 
**  hi  sedes  suas  Wellis  habuerunt  in  ecclesia  Sancti 
"  Andre*." 

*  Fuller  says,  that  "  the  Prelates  before  the  Reformation  were  super- 
stitious persons  and  limbs  of  Anti-Christ,  whose  names  were  better  lost 
than  Hept."  See  the  edition  of  his  fVorlhies,  by  Nichols,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
I  beg  to  ol  serve,  I  differ  with  him  toto  cceIo. 

L 


^^B'S'jOPiS. 


I.     ATHELM, 

Whose  succession  at  Wells  I  would  place  at  the  year  909, 
has  been  called  Abbot  of  Glastonbury ;  but  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Abbots.  He  was  advanced 
to  Canterbury  in  9  •  -5,  on  the  death  of  Plegmund.  Owing 
to  the  confusion  which  has  been  occasioned  in  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  by  the  alleged  *  Bulle  of  Pope  Formosus,  for 
the  consecration  of  seven  new  Bishops,  and  the  anachror- 
isni  tiiereby  introduced  fixing  the  succession  to  certain 
Bishoprics  at  90d,  instead  of  909.  it  is  impossible  to  state 
with  any  precision  the  number  of  years  Athelm  sat  at 
Wells  or  Canterbury.  Tliose  writers  that  place  Athelm's 
consecration  to  Wells  at  903,  say  he  sat  here  ten  years  ; 
that  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  91-5  ;  that  he  sat 
there  nine  years,  and  died  2  Idus  February  ( I'i)  9-4. 
IJe  was  buried  at  Canterbury. 

His  integrity  of  morals  and  intuitive  knowledge  of 
mankind,  displayed  a  llattering  prelude  to  this  venerable 
institution. 


•  'llie  Pope's  Bullo,  (coninifnily,  but  erroneously  wiittoii,  "bull,")  is  so 
called  either  froui  dovf.ri  (his  //';//  or  consent  in  ii  Couneil  of  State),  or 
more  probably  from  /)ulla,  the  lead  or  gold  seal  albxed  to  the  instnnuent. 
Matthew  Paris,  under  tlic  >ear  12;J7,  thus  describes  the  Seal :— "  in  bull.1 
Diimini  Papa;  stat  imago  i'auli  i\  dcxtris  crucis  ia  medio  buUaj  figurata, 
et  Petri  a  xinislrin." 


WLFHELM  1.  7^ 

II.    WLFHELM  I. 

Succeeded  Athelm  both  at  Wells  and  Canterbury,  and 
M'as  also  illustrious  for  his  sanctity  and  learning.  He 
appears  not  to  have  sat  long  here ;  for,  in  925,  we  find 
him  at  Canterbury.  (Saxon  Chron.  p.  139-  Translation.) 
Richardson  says,  he  succeeded  to  Canterbury  in  928, 
(p.  49,)  but  I  prefer  the  authority  for  925.  He  presided 
at  several  synods  after  his  translation  to  the  primacy, 
in  which  a  code  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
framed  by  King  Adielstan  and  his  council.*  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  under  the  year  927,  (p.  140,  Transl.)  records 
his  going  to  Rome.  His  death  is  placed  at  938  by  some. 
He  sat  thirteen  years  at  Canterbury;  and  if  we  place  his 
succession  thereto,  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle  at  925,  that 
is  the  correct  date :  Malmsbury,  however,  and  Gervase, 
say  February  12,941.  In  the  English  edition  of  l6l5, 
Godwin  says,  he  sat  at  Canterbury  ten  years,  and  died 
934  ;  thus  says  Dart  in  his  History  of  Westminster,  and 
Le  Neve  also  in  the  Fasti,  p.  3.  Wharton  observes, 
*'  Athelmum  cum  Wlfelmo  confundi  apud  Historicos  non 
est  infrequens."     Aiiglia  Sacra,  part  i.  p.  53. 


III.  and  IV.      Of  ELPHEGE  and  his  Successor 
WLFHELM    IL 

Nothing  is  recorded,  excepting  that  Isaacson  fixes  the 
succession  of  the  former  at  924,  and  of  the  latter  at  942. 


•  Wiikius's  Concil.  vol  i.  p.  20. 
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V.     BRIGHTHELM, 

The  5th  Bishop,  Avho  had  been  a  ISIonk  of  Glastonbury, 
succeeded  in  958.      "  He  gave,"  says  Bishop  Godwin,* 
unto  the  Abbey  ol  Glastonbury,  his  nurse,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  country  adjoining,  and  made  it  an  Archdeaconry, 
to  be  bestowed  upon  a   Monk  of  Glastonbury,  to  be 
elected   yearly   by   the   convent.         The  year   after   his 
elevation  to  Wells,  he  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.      He  was  "  a  virtuous  and  meek  man,  but  not 
very  fit  for  government ;  in   regard   whereof,  King  Edgar 
entreated  him,  and  he   easily  condescended,  to  abide  still 
at  his  old  charge."t      He   died   May   15,  973,  and  was 
buried  in  Wells  Cathedral,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir ; 
"  where."    says   Collmson,    "  his    effigy   still   remains." 
Hist.    Somerset,    vol.  lii.    p.  377.       See    Malmsbury, 
Hoveden,  and  Mailross. 


VI.   CY^E^^ARD, 

Became  Bishop  of  Wells  in  974.  He  had  been  Abbot 
of  Mdton,  Dorset,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  King 
Edgar  on  Lis  introducing  Monks,  and  CNpelling  the 
secular  clerg\,|  (Godwin,  in  the  English  edition  of  l6l5, 
p.  359,  sa}s,  he  was  Abbot  of  Midiilelon;  and  Richardson, 
edit.  1743,  p.  3(i5,  calls  him  "Abbas  Middillonensis"). 
The  Saxon  Chionicle,  in  a  poetical  etlusion  on  the  death  of 
King  Edgar,  under  the  year  975,  calls  liim  "ofiovalrace — 

•  Eugl.  Kdit.  Hil'),  p.  :WX  t  lb. 

i  Hiitchius's  Hist.  Dors.  ii.  p.  437. 
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Cjneward  the  good,  prelate  of  manners  mild."  The 
same  article  iiifornis  us  he  died  ten  nights  before  Edgar, 
and  that  Edgar  died  July  8.  See  Translation  of  the 
Saxon  Chron,  p.  l6l.  With  this  date  agrees  Floienceof 
Worcester;  though  Godwin  erroneously  says  98.5.  Le 
Neve  has  fallen  into  the  same  error.  Fasti,  p.  31.  He 
was  buried  near  his  predecessor  in  Wells  Cathedral.  If 
the  Saxon  Cluonicle  be  correct  in  placing  liis  death  at 
975,  he  could  only  have  sat  Bishop  a  very  short  time. 
Godwin  says,  he  sat  eleven  years  ;  but  this  opposes  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  which  is  paramount. 


VIT.     SIGAR, 

Abbot  of  Glastonbury,*  (having  been  so  appointed  in 
972,)  became  Bishop  in  975,  holding  both  preferments 
till  his  decease,  which  took  place  June  28,  997.  Bishop 
Godwin  says  he  sat  eleven  years,  and  died  995  ;  a  mistake 
arising  from  his  previous  error  already  noticed.  He 
subscribed  the  charter  of  King  Ethelied  in  995.  His 
death,  as  happening  in  997,  is  recorded  in  MS.  Coll. 
Trin.  Cant.  June  28,  See  the  Hist.  Glaston.  in  Monast. 
Ang.  T.  i.  p.  9. 

Wharton  thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

"  Sigarus  nonnuUis  Sigegarus  dictus,  successit  anno 
"975.  Abbatein  fuisse  Glasloniensem  Willelnms 
''Malmsbuiiensis  in  Hisloria  Glaston:  agnoscit ; 
'' eundemque  Ca^nobio  ab  anno  972  ad  1000,  prai'tuisse 
"  docet.       Abbatiam    itaque    cuin    Episcopatu    siuiul 

*  Wharton's  Ang.  Sac.  Part.  i.  p.  557. 
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''  tenult ;  quod  jetate  ilia  non  infrequens  erat.  Hunc 
"  sane  Chai  tae  Ethelredi  Regis  amio  y9"5  editae  sub- 
"  scripsisse  in  textu  Koft'ensi  f.  1 54  reperio ;  nomeii- 
"  que  ejus  in  Chirographo*  Sincii  Archiepiscopi 
**  occurrit ;  at  ilium  anno  993  supeifuisse  pamtn 
**  dubitem.  Neque  sic  tamen  VVillelnii  calculos  in 
"  Historia  Glaston,  comprobatos  habeo,  ut  ei 
"  niultum  tribuam.  Satius  videtur,  ut  cum  Florilego 
**  obitum  Sigari  in  anno  997  reponamus,  ne  Adelwjno 
**  successori  ejus  locus  auteratur.  Ilium  die  28  Junii 
*'  obnsse  Historia  Glastoniensis  docet,  in  Monastico. 
"  T.  1.  p.  9."— ^/'g.  Sac.  Pars.  i.  p.  557. 


VIII.     ALWYN, 

Whom  Malmsbury  calls  Elwinus  ;  and  Florentius, 
Alfwinus,  succeeded  in  997,  as  Florilegus  states.  He 
appears  to  have  died  about  1000.  He  lies  buried  on  the 
noilli  side  ot  the  choir  of  \\  ells  Cathedral. 


•  Any  public  instriiincut  or  gift  of  convfyancc  attested  by  tlic 
Bubsciiptioii  an  I  no-se.s  of  wiiiiisses,  was,  in  tbe  time  of  the 
Saxons,  called  Cliirot;ia|iliuni,  wliicli  being  soniewliat  ch.ini;ed  in  form 
and  manner  liy  tlic  Normans,  was  by  them  stiled  Chtnta.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  toi  any  written  ducnment,  oid' ed,  or  ui'ant,  beinu;  ccmpounded 
oi yup  ni.imns  ;inil  ypxpu  serilio.  Anciently,  when  they  made  a  cbiioyraiih 
or  (li  ed,  wliieh  recjuired  a  counterpart,  they  eiiKrosscd  it  twice  upon  one 
piece  of  parchment  contrariwise,  lea\ini,'  a  space  between,  in  wliich  they 
wrote  in  threat  letter  CI)iV0iJV<ipl)  ;  an  I  then  cut  the  parchment  into 
two,  someliines  evenly,  and  fiMiietiino  with  an  indent  nient,  through  the 
midst  of  the  wind  :  the  first  use  of  these  Chirographs  is  said  to  have 
been  in  temp.  Heii.  III. 
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IX.     BURWOLD. 

This  Bishop  is  not  mentioned  even  by  name  in  the 
list  of  Wells  Bishops  in  the  Rerum  Ang/icanim  post 
Bedam,  p.  '2,53.     Wharton  says  of  him  : — 

**  De  quo  nihil  loquitur   V\  illelmus   Malmsburiensis 

"  nee   in    libro    suo   de    PoHtiJicibus,    nee    ni    libro 

"  suo  de  Regibus  quod  potui  repenre.     Martirilogium 

"  tanien  ecclesia  Welleusis  ipsum  commemorat.       Et 

"  in    eadem    ecclesia    Wellensi    cernitur    sepulcrum 

"  noniini  suo  ascriptum." — Aug'   Sac.    Pars.   i.    3j7. 

He  could   have  possessed   the    See   but   a   short  time  ; 

whence  we  must  account   for    the    almost  total  silence 

observed  respecting  him.     "  His  tomb,"  says   Godwin, 

*'  is  to  be  seen  with  his  name  engraven,  upon  the  south 

side  of  the   choir  at   Wells." — Isaacson    and    Le    Neve 

record  him  as  succeeding  in  1005,  and  dying  in  1007. 


X,     LEOVING. 

Living,  or  Leoving,  succeeded.  He  seems  also  to  be 
called  Elfstan.  If  the  charter  of  King  Ethelred,  dated 
1001,  is  to  be  credited,  Leoving  was  Bishop  at  the 
commencement  of  that  century,  his  subscription  occurring 
to  it,  and  in  one  dated  lOO^.  He  was  translated  to  Can- 
terbury in  1013.  At  Canterbury,  he  appears  to  have  sat 
about  seven  years  ;  to  have  died  in  about  1019-20,  and  to 
have  been  buried  in  that  Cathedral.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
fixes  his  death  at  1019. — "  Archbishop  Elfstan  died  this 
"  year,  who  was  also  named  Lifing.  He  was  a  very 
*'  upright  man,  both  before  God  and  before  the  world." 
Isaacson,  in  his  Chronology,  stales  his  succession  to 
Wells  to  have  happened  in  1008,  which  Le  Neve  follows. 
—Fasti,  p.  31, 
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Of  this  Prelate,  Richardson  has   the  following  note, 

p.  365  : —  . 

'<  Elphego  per  Danos  interempto  successor  datus  est 
"  in  Ecclesia  Cantuariensi  anno  1012.  Quo  tempore 
"  Danicis  furoribus  Anglia  universa  aestuabat.  Hie 
''  igitur  postquam  e  carcere  liberatus  est,  in  quo  Daci 
"  nequissimi  eum  septem  menses  detenuerant,  iu 
"  exilium  abiit  sponte,  nee  ante  rediit,  quani  Svvani 
"  Regis  niorte  in  patria  omnia  pacata  audivit  et 
"  bellicos  tumultus  conquievisse  ;  Ethelredum  Regem 
"  rediisse  rerumque  iterum  potiri :  quo,  brevi,  mortuo, 
"  Edmundum,  (qui  ob  egiegiam  forlitudiuem  *  Fer- 
'' reumlatus'  dictus  est)  Hegio  insignivit  diademate : 
"  Illoque  per  insidias  perlidi  ducis  Edrici  Streonie 
"  sublato,  Canutum  Swani  Dacorum  Regis  filium 
"  Resiis  similiter  iusiiruibus  investivit.  Sedit  iu 
**  ecclesia  Cantuariensi  paul5  plus  quam  7  annos,  et 
''  tandem  obiit  in  pace  amio  1020." 


XI.     ELHELWIxV, 

Abbot,  as  some  say,  but  *'  Monk"  only  as  others,  of 
Evesham,  succeeded,  lie  and  iJnthwyn  his  successor, 
by  turns,  ejected  each  other  from  this  Sec.  "  inter  hunc 
*'  et  Hnlhwinum  quotidiana  fucrat  coutentio  alter 
"  alterum  tjiciendo."  Malinsh.  L.  ii,  p.  144. 
lirilhwiuus  vero  supervixit  diebus  13.  Canon.  Well, 
p.  558,  decessit  circa  annum  lO'if).  His  name  is  affixed 
to  a  charter,  granted  by  King  Canute,  to  the  Cathedral  at 
Exeter,    in    lOiy.*      Isaacson    places    his   succession   at 


•  Diigdule'8  iMouastic,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.  Wharton  ^ngl.  Sac.  Pars,  i,  p. 558. 
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1013;  and  adds,  that  he  was  expelled  in  1021. — See  also 
Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  31.  Restored  in  1023,  (Isaacson) 
and  died  in  the  same  year. 


XII.    BRITHWIN. 

Succeeded  in  1021,  having  supplanted  Ethelwin,  and 
taken  possession  of  his  See ;  but  Ethelwin,  it  seems,  in  his 
turn,  dislodged  Brithwin,  who  ultimately  recovered  the 
Bishopric,  but  enjoyed  his  triumph  but  thirteen  days. 
He  died  in  1024,  (Isaacson.)  CoUinson  erroneously  says 
1013.*     They  were  succeeded  by 


XIII.    MEREWIT, 

Abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  called  also,  as  Wharton  says, 
Brithwin.  Malmsbury  calls  him  Mervith  ;  Dicetensis, 
Merethwith  ;  and  Florentius,  Birthwin.  He  was 
made  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  1017,  and  after  ten  years, 
that  is  in  1027,  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Wells.  He 
died  in  1033  or  1034,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 
Malmsbury,  the  History  of  Glastonbury,  in  the  Monasti- 
con,  and  the  Annales  Petriberg,  and  Sax.  Chron.  confirm 
the  place  of  his  burial,  but  the  two  latter  place  his  death 
at  1033.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  under  1033,t — 
"  This  year  died  Bishop  Merewhite,  in  Somersetshire, 
"  who  is  buried  at  Glastonbury."  Malmsbury  de  Gest. 
Pont.  L.  2,  f.  144.  b.  calls  him  ''natione  Lotharingus," 
a  native  of  Lorraine.     CoUinson  is  not  correct  in  saying 

*  Hist.  Som.  vol.  III.  p.  378.  f  P-  206.    Trauslation. 

M 
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he  sat  but  three  years.     Hist.  Somers.  vol.  III.  p.  S7S* 

Whereas   he  succeeded   in    lOCT,    and   sat   till    1033-4, 

which  was  six  years. 

The  authors  of  the    Rerum   Anglicarum  post   Bedam, 

p.  233,  thus  close  this  period  of  our  Episcopal  History  : 
"  xMeruith,  qui  et  Brithwi,  natione  Lotharingus,  tempore 
"  Re^Ms  Edwardi  et  Weliiehni  niagni.  Omnes  hi  sedcs 
"  suas  Wellis  habuerunt  in  ecclesui  Sancli  Andrcie." 


XIV.     DUDOCA, 

A  native  of  Saxony,  in  Germany,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  suc- 
ceeded.   Some  call  him  Lotharingus,  a  native  of  Lorraine. 
He  obtained  by  his  entreaties,  Congresbury  and  Banvvell, 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  himself  and  his  successors. 
He  is  said  to  have  sat  twenty-seven  years,  seven  months, 
and  seven  days;  and  to  have  died  in  1070.     But  placing 
his  succession   at   1033,  the  date  recorded  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  for  his  predecessor's  death,  and  achnittiug  that 
he  sat  twenty-seven  years,  his  death  must  have  happened 
in    lOOO,    and    not     1070.        Godwin     and     Le     Neve* 
erroneously   say    he    was    consecrated    in    10,')  1,   but  his 
predecessor  was    not    tlun   dead.      He  adds,   that  "  he 
"  was  buried  on  the   south  side   of  the  high  allar  in 
"  Wells  :   it  seemeth  his  tomb  is  the  highest  of  those 
"  ancient  monuments  that  we  see  upon  the  south  side 
"  of  the  altar."t 


•  Fasti,  p.  31. 
t  .Speaking  of  imiimniriits  (tfaiitii|uily,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  .^tatc  how 
tlic  forni8  ot  .sciiuklnal  luonuuients  ha^c  varied  (lining  the  ages  from  the 
conquest : — 


DUDOCA.  S3 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  records,  that  this  Prchitc  was  at 
a  synod  at  Rheims  : — 

"A.D.  1049.  There  was  a  great  synod  at  St. 
*'  Remy,  at  which  was  present  Pope  Leo,  with  the 
*' Archbishops  of  Bmgundy,  of  Besauf^ou,  of  Treves, 
"  and  of  Rheicnes  ;  and  many  wise  men  besides,  both 
"  clergy  and  laity.  A  great  synod  there  held  tliey 
"  respecting  the  service  of  God,  at  the  instance  of  St. 
"  Leo  the  Pope.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  all  the 
"  Bishops  that  came  thitlier,  and  also  Abbots.  King 
"  Edward  sent  thither  Bishop  Dudoc,  and  Abbot 
"  VVulfric,    of  St.  Augustine's,    and    Elfwin,    Abbot 


Thu  1st.  or  most  ancient  forms  of  tombs,  were  prismatic, ;  "  plain  oa 
the  top,  the  shape  of  the  lid  or  upper  part  varied  with  the  tinits,  as  arts 
were  revived.  The  lid  of  the  most  ancient  was  in  th;  form  of  a  prism, 
or  triangular,  and  tjiougli  they  may  be  now  generally  under  ground, 
originally  only  the  bottom  part  was  so,  and  tlie  lid  was  seen  above 
ground." 

Tiif  2ud.  form  is  described  as  the  prismatic  lid,  with  the  addition  of 
carving  on  that  part. 

The  3rd.  form  is  described  as  the  table  monument,  supporting  efagieo 
or  sculpture,  and  ai)pears  to  have  succeeded  at  a  very  early  period  to  the 
prismatic  tomb,  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  distinguished  personages. 

The  4th.  form  is  mentioned  under  the  head  of  tombs  with  testoons  or 
arches  over  them.  This  lestoon,  or  protecting  coverlid,  was  introduced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th.  century. 

The  5tli.  form  includes  monuments  inclosed  in  sepulchral  chapels, 
which  were  not  always  additions  to  the  outline  of  the  building,  but  were 
sometimes  distinct  erections  within  the  church. 

The  6th.  consists  of  monumental  stone  inlaid  with  brass  :  such  monu^ 
ments  are  very  common  :  and  Mr.  Gough  has  discovered  a  few  as  early 
as  1308,  but  they  did  not  grow  into  t  oniTuon  use  before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  and  they  continued  so  till  the  middle  of  King  James  the 
Ist's.  time. 

The  7th.  comprises  all  raonumeuts  Ipt  iuto  or  fixed  against  the  walls 
«r  pillars  of  churches,  &c. 
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"  of  Ramsey,  uitli  the  intent  that  they  should  report  to 
*'  the  Kins  what  was  determined  tliere  concerning 
"  Christendom."— P.  224. 

The    Bishop's   death  is  thus  recorded   in   the  Saxon 
Chronicle  : — 

*'  A,D.  1060.  Budoc  died,  who  was  Bishop  of 
"  Somersetshire ;  and  Gisa,  the  Priest,  was  appointed 
*'  in  his  stead."— P.  230. 


XV.     GISO. 

This  Prelate  also  was    a  native  of  Lorraine,  being  the 
third  in  succession  who  was  said  to  be  of  that  country. 
The  village  where  he  drew  breath,  was  that  of  St.  Trudo, 
in  the  district  of  Hasban.     At  the  time  of  his  nomination 
to  the  See,  he  was  Chaplain  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  by 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  Home,  for  the  resolving  certain 
scruples  of  conscience.     He  was  there  consecrated  17th 
Kal,  May,  IO6O;  though  Godwin  says,  but  erroneously, 
10.39,  as  Dudoc  dul  not  decease,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,   till    lOtJO,       In    the    Atiglia   Sacra,   part  I. 
p.  557,  the  Canon  of  Wells  says,  that  when  Giso  entered 
upon  this    Sec,   he  found   but    ten   Canons,    who  were 
reduced  to  beggary  in  consequence  of  Harold,  Earl  of 
Kiiit,  the  Queen's  brother,  having  plundered  the  Church. 
*'  The    Bishop,"    says    Godwin,   '<  complaining    to    the 
King,  found  cold  condort  at  his  hands  ;  for,   whether  it 
were  for  fear  of  Harold's  power  or  his  wife's  displeasure, 
he  caused   no  restitiition  at  all  to   be    made:    only    the 
Queen   was   content    to   give   of  her   own,    Marke  and 
Modcsley  to  the  Church." 
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Now  this  statement,  as  far  as  regards  the  King,  diflfers 
widely  from  that  recorded  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  The 
following  article  from  that  work  (part  I.  p.  559)  deserves 
insertion  here  : — 

"  A  Domino  suo  S  Edwardo  Rege  possessionem* 
*'  de  Wedmore,  et  de  regina  Editha  terram  quae 
"  Merkenf  et  Modesley  vocatur,  ad  sui  et  fratrum 
"  suornm  sustentationem  impetravit.  Deinde  post 
"  mortem  Edwardi  Regis,  praefatus  Heraldus  regnum 
"  Anglorum  invasit  in  Festo  Epiphania^  Domini  apiid 
"  Lambhith ;  ubi  ipse  prieter  consensum  Procerum 
*'  capiti  suo  propriis  manibus  regium  diadema  im- 
*'  posuit.  Is  statim  omnes  possess iones  dicti  Gisonis 
*'  et  Canonicorum  Wellensis  Ecclesia?  perpetim  con- 
"  fiscavit.  Sed  juvante  S.  Andrea  dictee  ecclesiae 
"  Patrono,  inipius  super  iniquitate  sua  paulo  tempore 
"  gavisus  est. — Nam.  VI,  anno  Episcopatus  Gisonis 
"  [1066.]  Willelmus  Dax  Noimannito  arraata  manu 
*'  Angliam  ingressus,  ilhun  in  l.xxii  diebus  totaliter 
"  conquisivit,j:  &c.  et  cito  postea  fere  omnes  posses- 
*'  sioues  ab  ecclesivi  Wellensi  per  Ilaraldum  ablatas 
"  Gisoni  restituit,  exceptis  quibusdam  ad  monasterium 
"  S.  Petri  Glocestriae  appHcatis,  et  exceptis  Congres- 

*  Manerium.  t  Wcrke. 

t  We  are  accustomed  to  call  William  I.  "  the  Conqueror  ■"  but  I  like  not 
tlie  term.  Eugland  was  never  conquered.  He  should  be  termed  Williain 
the  Coiiquestor,  i.  e.  the  Acquirer.  De  Lolme  calls  him  William  the 
Acquirer,  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  a  high  authority,  so  explaiu-s  it; — 
"  Cunquestor  dicitur  qui  Angliam  conqiiisivit,  i.e.atquisiuit,  (purcliased) 
non  quod  subegit."  A  good  patriotic  remark  to  the  same  effect  may  be 
found  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  work  which  was  deservedly  in 
great  request  a  few  years  ago,  entitled  Heraldie  Anomalies,  vol.  T.  p.  lOD. 
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*' burye,  Banwell,  et  Kilmiiigton,  cum  pkuimls*  aliis. 
"  Anno  tamen  xi  regni  siii  restituit  Buuwell ;  et 
'*  donavit  eidem  Episcopo  et  suis  successoribiis  Yatton 
*'  cum  ecclesia.  Giso  etiam  ecclesiam  de  Wynesham 
"  a  quodam  pictdecessorc  suo  alicnatam  de  manibus 
"  cujusdam  Ealsiai  recuperavit  ;  et  iteium  eaudeni 
"  vilhun  de  manibus  dicti  Regis  Willebni  Conquestoris 
"  Ecclesiae  Wellensi  lestitui  procuravit  ;  necnon 
"  maneria  de  Combe  S.  Nicholai,  VVormestorre, 
"  Lytton  a  quodam  Arseio  in  VVillehni  Regis  pra^sentia 
"  comparavit.  Auxit  autcm  numerum  Cauonicoium 
"  in  Ecclesia  VVellensi ;  fecitque  eis  claustium  [cloister] 
"  Dormitoi  ium,  et  Refectorium,  et  unum  de  cis,  nomine 
"  Isaacum  fecit  eis  Pia>positum." 

Collinsonf  has  the  following  outline  concerning  Bishop 
Giso  : — 

"  Giso,  a  native  of  a  village  within  the  province  of 
"  ilasbau,  in  the  province  of  Lorraine,  succeeded 
"  Dudoco  in  the  See.  lie  was  Chaplain  to  King 
"  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  being  esteemed  a  person 
"of  learning  and  integrity,  was  employed  in  several 
"  embassies  lo  the  court  of  Rome  where  he  was,  when 
"  chosen  Bishoj>  of  this  diocese,  and  where  he  was 
"  consecialed  April  4,  IOjQ  ;  together  with  Aldred, 
"Archbishop  of  York,  and  Walter,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
"  On  his  entry  into  his  diocese,  lie  found  the  estates  of 
"the  church  in  a  sad  condition:  for  Harold,  Ear\  of 
"  Wcsscx,  having,  with  his  father  Godwin,  Earl  of 
"  Ivciil,  been  bainshed    the  kingdom,  and   deprived  of 


Paucjii.  t  Hist.  SQtuci-.Hct,  vol.  jii.  p.  378. 
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"all  his  estates  in  this  county  by  King  Edward,  who 
"  bestowed  them  on   the   church   of  Wells,  had,   in  a 
"  piratical    manner,    made    a    descent  in  these   parts, 
"  raised  contributions  among  his  former  tenants,  spoiled 
"  the   church   of  all   its   ornaments,   driven   away   the 
"  Canons,    invaded    their  possessions,  and   converted 
"  them  to  his  own  use.     Bishop   Giso  in   vain  expos- 
"  tulated  with  the  King  on  this  outrageous   usage  :    but 
"  received  from  the  Queen,  who   was    Harold's  sistci', 
**  the  manors   of  Mark    and    Mudsilev,    as   a   trifling 
"  compensation  for  the  injuries  which  his  Bishopric  had 
"sustained.     Shortly   after,    Harold   was    restored    to 
**  King  Edward's  favor,  and  made  his  captain-general  ; 
**  upon  which,  he,  in  his  turn,  procured  the  banishment 
"  of  Giso  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  crown,   resumed 
"  most  of  those  estates  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
*'  Bishop  Giso  continived  in  banishment  till  the  death  of 
"  Harold,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Conqueror  to  the 
"  throne:  who,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  restored 
"all  Harold's  estates  to   the  church   of  Wells,  except 
"  some  small  parcels  which  had  been   conveyed  to   the 
'*  monasteiy  of  Gloucester ;  in  lieu  of  which,  he   gave 
"  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Yatton  and  the  manor  of 
"Winsham:     Giso,    being    thus    reinstated,  used   his 
*'  utmost  diligence  in  recovering  other  estates  which  had 
"  been  embezzled  from  his  church,  in  procuring  charters 
"  of  conhrmation  for   the  better    security  of  what  it 
"  already  had,  and  making  provision  for  its  better  sub- 
"  sistence.      In  particular,  he  recovered  from  one  Arser, 
"  who  had  been  a  favorite  in  the  court  of  Edward   the 
"  Confessor,  the  manors  of  Combe-St-Nicho!as,  Wor- 
"  minter,  aud  Litton^  all  which  he  had  obtained  by  his 
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"  Intrigues  and  interest  with  the  King.  Having  thus 
"  encreased  the  revenues  of  the  church,  he  augmented 
"  the  number  of  the  Canons,  and  set  over  them  a 
*'  Provost,  and  for  their  better  entertainment,  built 
"  them  a  cloister,  hall,  and  dormitory  ;  he  also  enlarged 
*'  and  beautified  the  grand  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
"  Having  presided  twenty-eight  years,  he  died  ^\.D. 
"  1087  ;  and  was  buried  on  the  north-side  of  the  high 
''  altar." 

When  he  had  sat  about  twenty-eight  years,  he  died 
A.D.  1088,  and  was  buried  in  Wells  cathedral,  near  the 
altar  to  the  north.  Bishop  Godwin  takes  his  tomb  to  be 
the  highest  of  those  old  tombs  that  lie  upon  the  outside  of 
the  choir  towards  the  north.* 


*  William  of  Malnishury,  De  geslis  Poiitificum  Anglorum,  lib.  ii.  p. 
254,  ill  his  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Wells,  after  INIcruith,  omits  Dudoca  aud 
Giso,  both  of  whom  Bishop  Godwin  introduces.  Malmsbury  places 
"  John."  j,  e,  John  dc  Villula,  as  the  successor  of  Meruith. 


Hi^ljapsi  of  i^atft* 


XV[.     [I]     JOHN  DE  VILLULA. 

There  have,  unfortunately,  been  recorded  of  this 
Prelate  some  loose  suspicions,  of  what  is  generally,  though 
ignorantly  and  erroneously,  called  Simony,*  though  on 
what  ground  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The 
medium  through  which  preferment  is  obtained,  is  often  a 
great  mystery,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  it  is  very 
corrupt.  Promotion  we  know  has  been  obtained,  at  one 
time,  by  basely  flattering  a  Royal  strumpet,  and  extolling 
her  as  a  '  Roman  Matron  ;'  at  another,  by  trimming,  by 
temporizing,  by  raiting,  and  by  an  abandonment  of  former 
principles.  Some  have  obtained  promotion  by  writing 
against  Pai)ists,and  afterwards  a  higher  step  by  advocating 
their  cause.  Nothing  could  form  a  more  curious  collection 
of  memoirs,  than  "  Anecdotes  of  Preferment."  Could 
the  secret  history  of  great  men  be  traced,  it  would  often 
appear  that  merit  is  rarely  the  first  step  to  advancement. 


*  1  use  this  word  Simony  in  its  commonly  received,  though  erroneous, 
acceptation.  Simony,  or  the  crime  of  Simon  Magus,  ))roperly  speaking, 
is  not  the  purchasing  church  preferment,  of  which  there  was  none  in 
Simon  Magus's  days,  but  rather  sacerdotal  povver  of  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Now,  as  the  visible  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
ceased  with  the  Apostolic  age,  it  follows  thattliey  cannot  now  l)e  made 
the  object  of  purchase,  and  consequently,  that  Simony  in  its  rtal  nieaniui? 
cannot  now  be  practised.  The  only  approach  to  Simony  7iow,  would  be 
buying  Episcopal  Ordination. 

N 
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In  the  church,  to  be  sure,  It  does  sometimes  happen, 
that  a  man  rises  in  spite  of  liis  orthodoxy  and  merit,  but 
being  temporizing,  evangeHcal,  or  "namby-pamby,"  and 
without  decision  of  character,  appears  now  the  surest  road 
to  advancement. 

This  Prelate,  a  native  of  Tours,  in  France,  ("  natione 
Turonicus,")  though  originally  a  Priest,  had  practised  as 
a  Physician,  and  that  probably  at  Bath,  by  which  honor- 
able profession,  he  appears  to  have  considerably  enriched 
himself.  He  is  hardly  used  by  Bishop  Godwin,  and 
others  after  him,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting  and 
transmittin<if  from  age  to  age,  unfavorable  characters 
drawn  by  preceding  writers,  without  stopping  to  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  them.  Malmsbury  calls  him  "  usu 
non  literis  medicus  probatus,"  which  Bishop  Godwin 
good-naturedly  interprets  "empiric."  What  his  medical 
education  might  have  been,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Priest- 
hood, we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  to  assert  generally, 
that  he  was  *  non  literis  probatus,'  is  hardly  fair.  No 
doubt  he  was  as  learned  as  the  Priests  of  his  day,  and  we 
know  that  he  both  delighted  in  the  society  of,  and  was  a 
friend  to,  learned  men.  He  should  rather  have  said,  if 
such  were  the  case,  non  medicince  scientid  instructus. 
His,  being  "usu  probatus,"  at  least  implies  considerable 
talent,  if  not  previous  medical  instruction. 

Bishop  Godwin,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  not 
only  plainly  calls  him  an  cm|)iric,  but  is  otherwise 
uiijustiliably  harsh,  representing  him  as  a  dilapidator, 
whereas,  he  should  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  benefactor  to 
the  diocese  ;  nor  does  the  sensible  Wharton  speak  of  him 
with  b(;c<)ming  charily,  afhxing  on  his  character,  without 
any  adequate  authority,    the    charge  of  Simony,  as  it   is 
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called  ;  and  that  in  a  cowardly  way,    by  using  a  word 
implying  only  suspicion  and  not  knowledge,  viz.  "  vereor." 
Now  had  he  had  only  suspicion,   candour   would   that  he 
jshould  have  been  silent.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 
*'  Johannes      de      Villula,     Turonensis      Ecclesiai 

*'  Presbyter,  postquam  maximos  ex  niedicina  qua?stus 

"  fecessit,  Episcopatum  \\  ellensem  obtinuit  vereor  ne 

*'  nunimis  ex  niedicina  conflatis  emerit." 

It  is  said,  indeed,  I  am  aware,  that  William  Rufus  was 
in  the  habit  of  selling  Church  preferments  :  however  this 
may  be,  Malnisbury  states  John  de  Villula  was  invested 
with  the  Bishopric  temp.  Couq.  He  appears  to  have 
succeeded  to  Wells  in  J088  ;  and,  in  1091,  to  have 
translated  the  See  to  Bath. 

He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  cloister  and  other 
edifices,  which  Giso  had  built  at  Wells  for  the  Canons, 
and,  in  the  room  of  them,  constructed  a  Palace  for 
himself  and  his  successor  ;  an  alteration  certainly  for  the 
better.  From  a  predilection  for  Bath,  which  city  he  is 
stated  to  have  purchased  of  the  King  for  500  marks,  he 
transferred  thither  the  episcopal  seat,  a  step  by  which  he 
also  shewed  his  good  taste.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  Abbey  of  Bath,  he  effected  the  removal  with  the  King'<J 
consent.  Rudborne  and  Matthew  Paris,  who  seem  to 
have  some  venom  towards  this  Prelate,  say,  or  rather 
insinuate,  that  he  effected  his  objects  by  bribery.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  uncandid,  than  to  assert,  as  fact, 
that  for  which  we  have  suspicion  only,  however  apparently 
strong,  the  foundation  may  be. 

The  royal  gift  of  Bath  Abbey  was  made  in  1C88.  The 
charter  therefore  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  ii.  No. 
IX.  p.  266,  bearing  date  6  Kal.  Feb.  A.D.  lOQO,  must 
have  been  a  confirmation.     It  runs  thus : — 
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*'  Quucirca  ego  Willelmus  Willelmi  regis  filius,  Dei 
"  dispositione  monarchus  Britiinniae,  pro  meie  meique 
"  patris  remedio  aniinae  et  regiii  prosperitate,  etpopuli 
**  niihi  coUati  salute,  accessi  Johamii  episcopo  Abba- 
"  tiam  S^-  Petri  Bathoniae,  cum  omnibus  appendiciis, 
*^  tail)  in  villis  quam  in  civitate  et  in  consuetudinibus, 
"  illis  videlicet  quibus  saisita  erat  (seized)  ea  die  qua 
*'  regnum  suscepi.  Dedi  inquam  ad  Sumersetensis 
"  episcopatiis  augmentationem  eatenus  praesertim  ut 
*'  inibi  instituat  praesuleam  sedem  anno  Dominicae 
"  Incarnationis  IO9O,  [lege,  says  Wharton,  1091] 
"  regni  vero  mei  4." 

Bishop  de  Villula  deserves  a  better  fate  than  he  has 
met  from  his  biograj)hers,  who,  instead  of  charging  him 
Avilh  Simony  and  calling  him  a  Quack,  should  rather 
have  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  respect,  and  enrolled  him 
among  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  See.  It  was  Bishop 
de  Villula  who  commenced  the  erection  of  a  Cathedral  in 
Bath,  (on  the  site  of  the  old  Church  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,)  which  he  completed  from  the  foundations  ; — an 
arduous  and  noble  undertaking  for  an  individual. 
Malmsbury  observes,  that  it  was  enclosed  with  a  great 
and  elaborate  wall,  and  neatly  observes,  on  the  Church  of 
AVells,  which  was  dedicated  to  6Y.  Andrew,  being  thus 
supplanted  by  that  of  Bath,  which  was  dedicated  to  ISt. 
J'cter, — '*  Cessii  cni/n  Aiiiheas  S'nnoni  fralri,  frater 
i/KiJor  niinori."  Our  author  states  that  this  Prelate 
treated  the  Monks  of  lialh  very  harshly  on  account  of 
iheir  ignorance.  This,  no  <ioubt,  arose  from  his  own 
taste  for  literature  ;  his  endeavours  to  encourage  it  in 
others,  whom,  j)robably,  he  found  stubborn  and  back- 
waril,  were  likely  to  have  caused  his  unpopularity.  He 
ai>peurs  to  iiuvc   been  u  sensible   and  enlightened   uiun, 
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for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  as  he  filled  the  Abbey 
with  men,  eminent  for  literary  acquirements,  as  well  as 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,*  and  if  he  carried  things 
with  a  high  hand,  it  only  shows  that  he  was  the  better 
qualified  at  that  period  of  ignorance  and  irregularity,  for 
the  eminent  station  he  filled.  Monks  have  ever  been  an 
ignorant  and  refractory  race,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  his  alleged  '  harshness,'  was  the  cause  of  correct- 
ing many  of  their  abuses.  He  is  blamed  for  having 
converted  the  revenues  of  the  abbatial  table  to  his  own, 
but  no  doubt,  if  we  could  enter  into  them,  he  had  ample 
reasons  for  what  he  did,  and  probably  found  this  step, 
though  it  sounds  unfavorably  to  posterity,  necessary  for 
the  correction  of  some  existing  abuses.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  his  character  in  a  very  favorable 
point  of  view,  and  to  rescue  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  many  attacks  which  appear  to  have  been  made  upon 
it  through  spleen.  A  vein  of  detraction  runs  through  the 
whole  character  drawn  of  him  by  his  conteinporary 
William  of  Malmsbury,  by  no  means  accordant  with  the 
sacred  regard  for  truth  and  the  modesty,  that,  that  Monk 
generally  evinces,  whom,  from  this  circumstance,  I  should 
suspect  the  Bishop  had  in  some  way  offended.  He  no 
sooner  ascribes  to  the  Bishop  a  good  quality  in  one  part 
of  a  sentence,  than  he  invidiously  unsays  it,  or  maliciously 
ascribes  a  bad  motive,  in  the  latter  part. — **  Literatorum," 
says  he,  "  contubernio  gaudebat." — This  is  creditable  in 
a    Bishop — now    comes    the    malevolent    ascription    of 


*  "  Multa  ibi  nobiliter  per  eum  suscepta  et  consummata  hi  oniameu- 
lis  et  libiis,  luaximeque  Mona'^hoiuni  coiigrcgatioiie,  qui  eraut  scientia 
literavuiu  et  sedulitate  ofliciorum  juxta  prisedicabiles."— il/«/«u'6. 
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motive, — "  ut  eoriim  societate  aliquid  sibi  laudis  adscis- 
cerat."  How  unfair  to  attribute  a  man's  hospitality  to 
the  learned  to  a  desire  of  obtaining  praise  !  This  is  what 
Horace  would  call,  "nigral  loliginis  succus,"  lean 
only  add,  in  the  same  poet's  words,  "  Quodcunque 
ostendis  mihi  sic  increclu/us  odi,"  and  so  far  from  giving 
credence  to  the  unfavorable  parts  of  a  character  so  drawn, 
I  should  form  rather  a  favourable  impression  of  the  party. 
Tiie  good  that  was  admitted  of  him,  I  would  record  on 
brass,  the  bad  on  water.  He  was  decidedly  a  man  of 
considerable  munificence  To  the  Monks,  in  a  deed 
bearing  date  1106,  he  restored  the  lands  he  was  said  to 
have  alienated  from  them,  and  gave  them  others  which 
he  had  acquired  personally.  By  the  same  document  he 
appropriates  the  entire  rental  of  the  City  of  Batli  to  the 
completion  of  his  Church,  i,  e.  some  of  the  interior  in  all 
probability,  or  decorations,  for  the  building  was  in  the 
main,  completed  during  his  life-time.  He  also  gave  all 
his  moveable  property,  of  every  kind,  to  the  monastery 
there.     This  looks  not  like  *  harshness.' 

Lclaiid,  in  his  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  speaks  of  the  Bishop, 
and  of  his  tomb,  in  these  words  : — 

"  This  John  pnlliil  doun  the  old  Church  of  S.  Peter 
*^  at  Bath,  and  erected  a  new,  much  fairer ;  and  was 
"  buried  ni  the  middle  of  the  Presbyteri  thereof,  whos 
"  image  I  saw  there  9  ycres  sins,  at  the  which  tyme  al 
"  the  Chirch  that  he  made,  lay  to  wast  and  was  un- 
"  rolid,  and  wedes  grew  about  this  John  of  Tours 
"  Sepulcre." 

De  Vdlida  appears  to  have  renounced  the  title  of 
JJisliop  of  Wells,  and  to  have  assumed  that  of  BisuoP  or 
Bath  only. 
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The  monastery  at  Bath  was  at  first  built  by  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  in  775,  and  being  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  who  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground  ahiiost  all  the 
monasteries  in  England,  was  afterwards,  in  1010,  re-edified 
by.Elphegus,  who  was,  at  length,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. His  building  was  not  of  long  duration,  for,  in 
1087,  both  it  and  nearly  all  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  insomuch  that  Bishop  John  of  Tours,  as  Leland 
calls  him,  by  re-building  it  de  novo,  and  augmenting  its 
revenues,  before  very  inconsiderable,  deserves  to  be 
called  its  founder. 

The  Bishop  having  sat  34  years,  died  December  29, 
1122,  as  says  the  Continuator  of  Florentius. — See 
Wharton,  Avgl.  Sacr.  Pars.  i.  p.  560.  Simon  Dunelmen- 
sis,  says,  "  In  Die  Natali  Domini  subito  post  prandium 
dolore  cordis  correptus  die  sequenti  moritur." 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  Scriptores  Rerum 
AugUcarum  pout  Bedain,  ISIalmsbury  has,  as  I  consider, 
rather  unfairly  delineated  Bishop  de  Villula's  character. 
p.  254. 

"Cum  vero  iissuccessisset  Joannes,  nationeTuronicus, 
"  professione  medicus,  qui  non  minimum  quasstum  illo 
"  conflaverat  artificio,  minoris  gloria  putans  si  in  ilia 
"  villa  resideret  inglorius,  transferre  thronum  in  Batho- 
"  niam  animo  intendit.  Sed  cum  id  inaniter  vivente 
"  VVillielmo      patre     seniore*      cogitasset,     tempore 


*  Tlie  learned  Monk  iu  his  ardour  to  vituperate  the  Bishop,  has  here 
made  a  sad  blunder,  which  gives  the  lie  to  his  whole  story.  He  says  the 
Bishop  vainly  meditated  the  removal  of  the  Episcopal  See  from  Wells  to 
Bath,  during  the  life  of  the  elder  William,  i.  e.  the  Conqueror,  which  he 
afterwards  effected  in  thetiraeof  William  his  son,  (William  II. or  Rufus.) 
Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that  de  Villula  was  not  Bishop  at  all  during 
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"  Willielmi   filii  effecit.       Nee   eo    contentus   totam 
*'  civitatem    in   suos  ct   suorum    usiis    transtulit ;    ab 
"  Henrico    rege    quingentis    libris    aigenti   mercatus 
"  nrbem,  in  qua  balnearum  calidaruni  latex  emergens 
"  authorem     Julium     Caesarem     habuisse     crcditur. 
*'  Salubres  sunt  aqute  illae  lavantibus,  sed  olor  sulphu- 
*'  ris    primo    advenientibus   gravis,    donee  consuetude 
"  sensus  horrorem  compescat.      Ibi  rex  Ofia  nionaste-- 
*'  rium  posuerat :    ct  Edgarus  sicut  pleraque  alia  more 
"  suo  auxerat,  delectatus   loci  magnitlcentia,   et  quod 
"  ibi  coronam  regni  susceperat.     Hane  ergo  abbatiara 
"  Joannes    a   rege   non   gravate    obtinuit,     Primoque 
"  aliquantum  dure   in    monachos   agebat   qu6d   essent 
"  hebetes,  et  ejus  aestimatione  barbari,  et  omnes  terras 
•'  victualium  ministras  aufcrens,  paucuhunque  victura 
"  per  laicos  suos  cxiliter  inferens  :    sed   proeedentibus 
"  annis    factus    novus,    monacliis    mitius     se    agere, 
*'  aliquantulum    tcrrarum    quo    sc    hospiiesquc   suos 
"  quoniodo    sustentarent    Priori     indnlgens.        AJulta 
"  ibi  nobiliter  per  eum    suscepta    ct   consummata    in 
*'  ornamentis  ct  libris,  nuiximcquc    monacliorum  cou- 
"  gregationc,  qui  sunt  scientia   litcraiuni  ct  sedulitate 
"  ofticiorum  juxla  pviLHlicabiles.      I'^rat  nicdicus  proba- 
"  tissimus,  non  scientia  sod   usu,    ut   fania    (nescio   an 
"  vera)  dispcrsit.     Eitcraloruni  contubcrnio  gaudens, 
ut  corum  socictate   aliquiil   sibi  laudis  adscicsceret. 


it 


the  |)(iiod  of  the  fust  William  !  Tlu-  first  Wiliiiun  dit-d  in  lOH",  and  do 
Viiinlfi  did  not  bcntnic  liislioji  till  loss,  the  2iid.  ytiir  of  ilic  rcijjin  of 
William  Uufus.  If  de  \'iiiiil;i  "inanilc-r  ciiKiiassft  tiansfenc  Tlnonum,"  * 
in  tiic  time  of  till' C<>ni|iicr()r,  liu  ninst  have  entiTtaiiu'd  tlio,-<c  thoughts 
Iwforc  he  was  a  liisiio|t ! — a  sort  of  anticipation  one  does  not  readily  coiu- 
prcliend.    So  iiiucli  fur  accuracy,  wlicu  a  ])cr»uu  iii  to  be  luu  dowu. 
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"  salsioris  tamen  in  obloquentes  dicacitatis,  quam 
"  gradus  ejus  interesse  debeiet.  V^aletudinis  bonap, 
^'  dapsilis  cum  in  se  turn  in  alios.  Obiit  grandifivus, 
"  qui  nee  etiam  moriens  emoUiri  potuit,  ut  plena 
^*  ma^v  nionachorum  terras  redderet,  successoribus 
*'  suis  non  Jul?*^nduni  pra-bens  exemplum. 

*'  Sepultus  est  in  ecclesia  S.  Petri,  quam  a  funda- 
"  mentis  erexerat  magno  et  elaborato  parietum 
"  ambitu." 

Now,  it  happens,  that  by  a  deed  or  charter.  Bishop 
John,  in  I  106,  not  only  restored  to  the  Monks  all  the 
lands  they  formerly  possessed,  but  also  gave  them  other 
estates,  Malmsbury  therefore  is  incorrect,  in  stating,  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  respectable  Prelate's  character,  that 
he  Qould  not  be  prevailed  with,  even  on  his  death-bed,  to 
restore  their  lands  to  the  Monks;*  not  but  such  a  refusal 
might  have  been  extremely  proper  and  justiliable,  but  the 
fact  was  directly  the  reverse. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Britton's  excellent  and  elegant 

account  of  Bathf  Abbey,  for  the  copy  of  the  deed   or 

charter  above  alluded  to;  which  is  thus  translated  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

"  I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  Bath,  to  all 

*'  Bishops,  my  successors,  and  to  all   the   sons  of  the 

"  Holy  Church,  greeting. — Be  it  known  unto  you  all, 

♦'  that  for  the  honor  of   God   and    St.    Peter,    I   have 

"  laboured,  and  at  length    effected,    with   ail    decent 

*'  authority,  that  the  head  and   mother   Church   of  the 

"  Bishopric  of  Somerset  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Bath, 


•  Malmsbur.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  iu  +  P  20. 

O 
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"  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter:  to  which  holy  Apostle, 
"  and  to  the  Monks  his  servants,  /  have  restored  their 
"  hifids  which  1  formerly  held  unjustly  in  my  own 
"  hands,  in  as  free  and  ample  a  manner  as  Aldsius  the 
"  late  Abbot  held  them  before  me  :  and  if  I  have 
*'  improved  them,  and  whatsoever  of  mine  shall  be 
*'  found  thereon,  I  give  them  to  their  own  use  and 
"  property.  I  also  give  them  for  farther  supply  of 
"  their  food  and  clothing,  and  to  encrease  the  convent 
"  of  the  holy  brethren,  serving  God  there,  and  to 
"  reimburse  the  treasury  \\hat  I  took  from  the  Church, 
*'  those  lauds  which  I  have  acquired  by  my  own  travail 
"  or  bought  with  my  own  moneij ; — to  wit — those  live 
''  hides  in  VVeston,  which  1  purchased  of  Patricius  de 
"  Caurcia ;  and  ihe  land  of  Hugh  with  the  Beard,  viz. 
"  Claferton,  Docne,  Mersfield,  and  Eston,  with 
"  Herley  and  Arnemude  on  the  sea-coast,  and  whatso- 
*'  ever  belongs  to  them  ;  and  one  house  at  Bath,  and 
"  one  other  in  Winchester:  but  as  to  the  city  of  Bath, 
"  which  first  of  all  King  \\  illiam,  and  after  him,  his 
"  brother  King  Henry  gave  to  St.  Peter  for  their  alms, 
"  I  have,  pursuant  to  my  vows,  determined  that  all 
"  issues  and  profits  from  it  be  laid  out  in  perfecting 
"  the  new  work  I  have  begun.  Besides,  what  I  have 
"^  acquired  of  Church  ornaments,  in  copes,  palls, 
•*  curtains,  dorsals,  tapestry,  crucifixes,  robes,  chalices, 
*'  and  phylacteries  :  and  whatsoever  of  my  own  I  have 
"  adtled  to  the  episcopal  chapel,  my  whole  armoury, 
"  clothes,  bowls,  |)late,  and  all  my  household  furniture 
"  I  give  to  St.  Pclcr  and  his  Monks  for  ever  to  their 
"  own  use  and  property,  for  the  remission  of  my  sins. 
"  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  infringe  on  this   my  gift. 
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'^  may  the  curse  of  God  and  of  his  holy  Apostles  and 

"  Saints,  light  ou  him,  and  by   the  authoriti/   of  me, 

*'  though  a  sinner,  let  him  be  accursed  and   for  ever 

"  cut  off  from  the  community  of  the  Church.      Done 

"  A.D.  1 106  ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  son  of  William, 

"  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  King  of  England,  Ansehn 

"  being  Archbishop  :   of  my  ordination   the    IQth.  and 

"  of  the  indiction  the  12th.  and  that  this  my  deed,  may 

**  remain  more  firm  and   unshaken,   I  have    with  my 

"  own  hand,  signed  it  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross." 

This  Prelate  erected  an  episcopal  palace  on  the  west 

side  of  the   Monastery,  of  which,   in  Leland's  time,   a 

great  square    tower   and    some   ruins   were    remaining. 

According  to   Wood,  he  likewise  constructed  two   new 

baths  within  the  limits  of  the  monastery,  for  the  public  use, 

calling  the  one  the  Bishop's  bath  and  the  other  the  Prior's 

bath  ;  but  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery 

of  the  ancient  baths,  it  is  probable  that  the  baths  alluded 

to  had  been  originally  constructed  by   the    Romans,    and 

that  Villula  merely  altered  them.* 

In  the  X  Scriptores,  col.  247,  Bishop  de  Villula  is 
recorded  to  have  died  the  day  after  Christmas  day,  1 123, 
having  been  taken  suddenly  after  dinner,  with  a  pain  in 
the  heart.  In  the  Anglia  Sacra,  he  is  stated  to  have 
died  very  old,  December  29,  1 122.  Henry  de  Hunting- 
don calls  this  Bishop,  '  Johannes  Medicus.' 


•    Britton,  Hist.  Bath  Abbey,  p.  2J. 
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XVII.    GODFRY, 

^tcontl  ^t^Ijop  of  )3atT), 

Succeeded  A. D.  1122.— Died  A. D.  1135, 

Who  was  chaplain  to  the  then  Queen-Consoit,  (Adeliza,) 
was  named  by  the  King,  (Henry  I,)  in  1  123-4,  during 
Easter,  to  the  See  of  Bath,  being  consecrated  in  St. 
Paul's,  the  *  Cal.  Sept.  (2G  August,)  1123,  by  William 
Corbel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  He  was  not  Chan- 
cellor of  England  as  Bishop  Godwin  erroneously  records. 
He  sat  Bishop  here  about  12  or  13  years,  and  died  Aug. 
IG,  1135,  and  was  buried  at  Bath.  He  seems  to  have 
been  involved  in  litigation,  with  one  John,  the  Arch- 
deacon,* for  the  recovery  of  the  lands  and  provostship  of 
the  Canons  of  Wells  ;  but  the  King,  and  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  being  hostile  to  his  claim,  he  did  not 
prevail. 

"  In  his  time,"  says  Mr.   Britton,  in  his   valuable 
and  splendid  account  of  Wells  Cathedral,  "the  manor  of 

"  Dogniersfield,  in  Hants,  which  afterwards  became  a 

"  summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  W  ells, 

**  was  granted  to  this  See  by  the  King." 

He  was  the  second  and  last  Bishop  of  Bath.     Godwin, 
in  the  MS.  mTriu.  Coll.  p.  18,  says,  "  it  is  worth  while 


•  The  Archdeacon  is  a  very  ancient  ofliccr  in  tlic  CInirch.  Those 
Puritanical  (icrsons  wlio  call  tlicotlicc  unscriptiiral,  must  be  loUl,  th;U  we 
prcicnd  not  to  say  that  his  oliicc  is  prescribed  or  establisiicd  in  Scripture. 
He  is  an  assistant  in  fact  of  the  Bishop,  being  often  termed  "  the  Bishop's 
eye."  He  has  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  what  he  possesses,  is/rwn  the 
JiMop,  cither  by  prcscrijition  or  composition.  He  had,  anciently,  a 
eupcriiitendant  power  over  all  the  parochial  clerpy  in  every  deanery  in 
their  precincts ;— he  being  the  cliief  of  the  Deacona. 
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to  observe,  that  all  the  Bishops  of  these  times,  for  nearly 
200  years,  were  foreigners,"  for  which,  William  of 
Alalmsbury,  thus  accounts  : — 

"  Laicorum  potentivi  subruta,  stabili  firmavit  edicto 

"  Gulielmus   Conquestor*  ut  nullum   Anglirae  gt-ntis 

"  Monachum    vel    clericum,    ad   aliquam    dignitatem 

**  conari  pateretur." 

Collinsoni"  observes  : — 

*'  Upon  his,  [John  de  Villula's]  death,  one  Godfrey, 

"  a  Dutchman,  and  chaplain  to  Aiaud,   the    Empiess, 

"  succeeded  as  SECOND  Bishop  of  Bath.     Of  him," 
adds  he,  "little  is  recorded,  although  he  held  the  See    12 

"years.      He  died  August  l6,  1135,   and  was   buried 

"  at  Bath." 


•    See  the  note  at  p.  85,  upon  the  incorrectness  of  the  term  "  William 
the  Conqueror," 

t    Hist.  Som.  vol.  iii.  p.  379. 


t^ati)  antr  m^elH  nnitt^. 


XVIII.     ROBERT, 

CIjtiTJ  3SisI;op  of  33atl;,  antr 

dTiv^t  33i£;I;op  of  ?3at]^  antJ   Melli, 

Succeeded  A.D.  1135-6. — Died  A. D.  1166. 

Next  succeeded,  in  1135-6,  Robert  a  Monk  of  Lewes, 
born  in  Normandy,  but  by  parentage  a  Fleming.  Henry 
de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  appointed  him  to 
the  temporary  government  of  St.  Swithun's,  and  afterwards 
deputed  him  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,* 
It  was  also,  through  that  Prelate's  influence,  that  Robert 
was  elevated  to  this  See.  In  the  beginning  of  his  prelacy, 
viz.  July  29,  1 137,  the  Church  of  Bath,  lately  built  by 
Bishop  de  Villula,  being  again  consumed  by  lire,  as  well 
as  the  whole  city  of  Bath,  Bishop  Robert  re-edified  the 
former,  and  supplied  what  had  been  left  imperfect. f  In 
the  feuds  between  the  Empress  Matilda  and  Stephen,  he 
endured  much  trouble,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Bath,  by  a  party  of  liristolians,  and  detained  captive  for  a 
long  time  by  the  King  in  Bristol  Castle.  He  was  at 
length  exchanged  for  Geoffry  Talbot,  one  of  the  most 
active  adherents  of  Maud,  whom  de  Blois  had  arrested  as 
a  spy,  and  then  held   in  custody.      The    Continuator  of 

*    "  Eo  quod,  lion  rectfe  porum  aratra  inccdebaut." 
t    Aug.  Sac.  pars.  i.  p.  b6l. 
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Florence  of  Worcester,  records  the  history  of  those  trans- 
actions at  large.  After  his  deliverance,  he  exerted  himself 
in  effecting  an  agreement  between  the  Churches  of  Wells 
and  Bath,  which  had  now  many  years  contended  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  episcopal  See.  At  length,  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  the  contending  parties,  he  decreed 
that  the  Bishops  thenceforward  should  be  called  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  that  each  of  them  should,  by  com- 
mission, appoint  electors,  vacante  sede,  by  whose  joint 
voices  the  Bishop  should  be  chosen,  the  Dean  being  the 
**  returning*  officer,"  and  that  the  Bishop  should  be 
installed  in  both  of  those  Churches.f  In  the  next  place, 
a  relative  of  Bishop  John  de  Villula,  [John  the  Arch- 
deacon] having  been  appointed  by  him  Provost,  he,  by 
virtue  of  that  office,  had  abstracted  and  appropriated  to 
his  own  use  nearly  all  the  revenues  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Canons.  Bishop  Robert,  at  length,  with  much 
difficulty,  obtained  restoration  of  them  ;  and  to  avoid 
such  usurpation  in  future,  he  divided  the  lands  of  the 
Church  into  two  portions,  whereof  one  he  assigned  to  the 
chapter  in  common  ;  out  of  the  rest  he  allotted  to  every 
canon  a  portion  by  the  name  of  a  prebend.  It  was 
Bishop  Robert,  also,  who  first  constituted  a  dean  to  be 
president  of  the  chapter,  and  a  sub-dean  to  supply  his 
place  in  his  absence  ;  a  chanter  to  govern  the  choir,  and 
a  sub-chanter;  ''a  chancellor  to  instruct  the  younger 
sort  of  canons  ;"  and  lastlv,  a  treasurer  to  take  care  of  the 


*    Soleunis  electiouis  pronuntiatio  penes  Decanum  Wellensem  esset. 

t    The  conipositiou  of  tliis  important  matter,  is  extant  in  the  Register 
«f  Bisliop  Drokensford. 
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ornaments  of  the  Church.  The  Succentorship  and  the 
Provoslship,  anno  1547,  were  taken  away  and  suppressed 
by  act  of  parliament,  to  patch  up  a  deanery;  the  lands 
and  revenues  of  the  deanery  "being  devoured,"  as  says 
Godwin,  "  by  sacrilegious  cormorants."  Besides  these 
important  arrangements,  Bishop  Robert  took  down  a 
dilapidated  part  of  the  Church  at  Wells,  which  threatened 
the  whole  fabric  with  destruction,  and  repaned  the 
remainder.* 

He  obtained  from  King  Stephen,  the  Churches  of 
North-Curry  and  Petherton.  He  also  founded  two  new 
prebends  in  Wells  Church,  Yatton,  and  '*  Hyswich  in 
Marisco,"  to  which  he  amiexed  the  Church  of  Comptou 
Episcopi. 

Having  sat  about  31  years,  (or  as  some  say  29,)  and 
most  admirably  administered  the  aflairs  of  the  diocese  ; 
he  died  in  11 66,  and  was  buried  at  Bath.  Some  little 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  precise  date,  by  the 
discrepancy  which  occurs  in  difl'erent  records. 

The  annals  of  Bruton  Abbey,  (situate  in  this  diocese) 
thus  express  this  event: — *'  liobertus  Episcopus  Batliou. 
obiit  anno  ll66,  pridie  Cal.  Sept.  qui  dcdit  dumui 
l$rutoniaB  ecclesias  de  Westbury  and  Banwelle ;  cui 
succcssit  Reginaldus  ;"  and  in  a  catalogue  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  at  the  foot  of  the  annals,  we  liud, 
*' anno  1166,  obiit  Robertus  cum  sedisset  aunis  31." 
But  the  same  annals  say,  that  he  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  Keynsham,  in  1171.  If  so, 
he  must  have  risen  from  the  tomb  for  the  purpose.f 


"    Ang.  Sac.  pars.  i.  p.  fWil. 
i  The  Aunalcs  Wiuton  aud  Murgaii,  both  concur  in  11G6. 
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XIX.     REGINALD  FITZ*-JOCELYN, 

^econU  Stsiljop  of  Bat!;  antJ  mdU. 

[The   Incorporator   of  the    City   of   Wells. ^ 

The  See  having  been  vacant  upwards  of  eight  years 
and  eight  months,  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelyn,  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  (so  appointed  by  his  father  in  1 173,)  a  son  of 
Jocelyn,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  had  before 
ordination,  was  in  1 174,  appointed  by  Henry  II.  to  till  it; 
being  then,  as  is  stated,  only  33f  years  of  age,  while 
others,  with  great  improbability,  make  him  to  have  been 
but  24.  He,  in  all  probability,  was,  by  birth  an  English- 
man, though  Godwin  calls  him  a  Lombard,  most  likely 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  being  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Lombardy,  as  also  from  his  sirename  and 
education.  Leland  likewise  calls  him,  "  Regmaldus 
Lumbardus,"!  and  "  Clericus  regis  ;"  but  he  is  totally 
wrong  in  fixing  1206,  as  the  date  of  his  elevation  to  this 
See. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  second  Henry's  policy, 
to  restrain  the  undue  influence  of  ecclesiastics,  hence 
arose  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the  high-spirited 
Thomas  ^  Becket,  the  issue  of  which  is  so  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  English  history.     Jocelyn,  Bishop  of 


•  Few,  perhaps,  will,  require  to  be  told  that  the  prefix  "  Fitz''  to 
English  Sirenames,  corrupted  from  *^'jils,"  is  equivaleut  to  Mac,  O',  and 
^/),  as  Fitz-Roy,  the  son  of  the  King— Fitz-Herbert ;— Mac-Donald,  the 
son  of  Donald,  O'Bryen,  the  sou  of  liryeii— Powell,  Price— i.  e,  Ap 
Howell— Ap  Rees— the  sou  of  Howell— the  son  of  Rees,  &c. 

♦    Aug,  Sacr.  p^rt  i.  p.  661.  J    Collectanea,  ii.  p.  343. 
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Salisbury  *  our  Prelate's  father,  had  oflfended  Becket,  by 
Avhoni  he  was  excommunicated,  for  the  active  part  he 
took  m  the  "  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ;"t  the  intent 
of  which  was  to  define  the  iuinuuiities  of  the  Church  and 
restrain  the  power  of  excommunication.  Reginald,  his 
son,  at  first  supported  Becket,  but  afterwards  came  over 
to  the  King's  side,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Pope 
in  1171,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  suspicion  of 
Henry's  being  a  party  to  the  murder  of  Becket. 

Selden,  in  his  "Titles  of  Honor,"  part  i.  ch.  vii.  p. 
217,  has  recorded  an  anecdote  of  the  mode  in  which  our 
Bishop  obtained  the  mitre  ;  but  whether  correct,  or  not, 
fs  another  question:  his  authority  is  Walter  iMapez,  a 
writer  in  Henry  H's.  time.  Reinold,  after  his  election 
(by  "corrupt  means,"  says  my  author,  but  these  assertions 
are  at  all  times  very  unprincipled,  unless  accompanied  by 
evidence,)  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells,  complained  to 
his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  that  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  would  not  consecrate  him  :  to 
whom  his  father  is  said  thus  to  have  replied  : — "  Stultc, 
velox  ad  Papain  evola  securus,  nihil  haesitando  ;  ipsique 
bursa  graiidi  para  bonam  a/opa/n  etvacillabit  quocumque 
volueris."  He  went  according  to  the  advice — "  Percussit 
hie,    vacillavit   ille;     cecidit    Papa;     surrexit    Pontifex : 


•  Sec  nicnioirs  of  him  in  Cassau's  Lin-s  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
part  i.  p.  135. 

t  Tliesc  "  Constitutions"  were  made  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  A.D. 
llfil,  in  a  grcjit  coniicil  held  at  Clarendon,  in  Wiltsliire;  whereby  the 
King  cheeked  the  power  ol  the  I'ope  and  liis  Ckrgy,  and  greatly  narrowed 
tku  total  exemption  they  claimed  from  tho  secular  jiuisdic'liou.    4  comin 


t 
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scripsitque  s-tatim  in  Domiuum  mentieiis,  in  omnium 
breviunl  suorum  priucipiis ;  nam  iibi  debuisset  scribi 
'burs*  gratis,'  *' Dei  gratia,' dixit."  So  much  for  the 
alleged  mode  of  his  elevation  ;  tiiough,  to  me,  it  appears 
most  probable,  that  from  opposing  Becket,  as  well  as 
from  the  favorable  impression  he  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  the  Pope  of  his  Sovereign's  conduct,  with  regard  to 
that  martyr,  he  became  a  favoiite  with  Henry,  and  his 
rise  became  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence.  There 
is  too  great  a  fondness  for  personal  acerbity  in  some  of 
the  old  writers  against  individuals  who,  for  causes  unknown 
to  us  at  this  distant  period,  were  obnoxious  to  their 
malevolent  spirits. 

Bishop  Reginald,  then  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury, 
(Rymer)*  and  previously  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  (Le 
Neve)'!'  was  consecrated  to  this  See  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  by  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  in  the  Savoy,  (in  Subaudia);];  in  the 
vallies  of  Mf  ruina,  ou  the  23d.  of  June  1  i74,  and  was 
enthroned  November  24§.  Previous  to  his  consecration, 
he  was  put  upon  oath,  that  he  was  not  accessary  to  the 
murder 'of  I'homas  d  Becket;  and  others  swore,  that  he 
was  conceived,  as  they  believed,  before  his  father  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury)  was  admitted  into  holy  orders. 
In  1 179,  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Lateran.^ 

Benej actions. — Bishop  Reginald  was  a   benefactor  to 
Wells  ;  he  obtained  for  the  chapter  from  Richard  1.  the 


*  Fcedera.  vol.  i.  p.  34.  t  Fasti,  p.  27C. 

X  Bromptou,  p.  1096.    Hoveden,  f.  308.  b. 
§  Diceto,  p.  585.  ^  HovedeU;  f.  332. 
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the  manors  of  Curry,  Wrentich,  (Wrantage),  and  Hatch. 
He  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  in  Bath,  vakied  at 
£^<l.  19s  6d|  yearly  rent,*  and  certain  prebends  in  the 
Church  of  Wells.  Moreover  <^he  granted  to  the  City 
of  Wells  a  Corporation,  says  Godwinf  and  many 
privileges  which,  by  his  gift,  they  enjoy  to  this  day.  He 
rebuilt  the  Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael, 
intra  muros,  in  the  City  of  Bath,  not  far  from  the  Hos- 
pital he  had  founded  to  the  honor  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

He  also  obtained  from  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the 
confirmation  of  a  right  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells 
to  keep  dogs  for  sporting  througiiout  the  County  of 
Somerset.  This  document  may  be  seen  in  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  No.  83.  c.  10.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  et  pra;senti  carta  nostr^ 
"  confirmasse  Rainoldo  Dei  gratia  Bathon.  Epo,  & 
"  ejus  successoribus  in  perpetuum  Canes  suos  ad 
"fuganduni  per  totam  Sumerset,  sicut  ipse  vel  aliquis 
**  antccessorum  suorum  eos  unquam  liberius  habuit, 
**  videlicet  ad  capiendum  bestias  pra?ter  cervum  et 
**  cervam  et  damum  et  damam.  Volumus  etiam  et 
"  concedimus  qu6d  ipse,  et  omnes  successores  ejus  de 
"  oniuibus  bestiis  m  parcis  snis  fugatus  si  exierint, 
"  libere  et  quiete  suum  habeant  percursum.  Et  idcirco 
"  prolubenms  nc  quis  pia;dictum  Episcopum  vel  suc- 
"  cessores  suos  super  liajc  in  aliquo  disturbet,  super 
"  decem  libras  forisfractura',  &,c."  However  un- 
episcopal   such  occupations   may    be   deemed    in    these 


•  Mod.  Augl.  v.  i.  ji.  1044,  t  )).  3G4. 
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days,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  then  state  of  society 
permitted  them  without  any  damage  to  "  the  consciences  of 
weak  brethren." 

In  consequence  of  some  services  rendered  to  the 
Monks  of  Canterbury,  they  elected  Reginald  their  Arch- 
bishop, November  27,  1191;  and  he  being  present,  they 
seated  him  by  violence  on  the  Archiepiscopal  throne : 
at  first,  he  positively  refused  the  proferred  dignity,  but  he 
afterwards  had  sense  enough  to  accept  it ;  and  thus 
sxcov  asxQVTi  ye  QujU,a>,  became  Primate.  Unfortunately, 
however,  after  the  Pope's  assent  had  been  obtained,  and 
before  the  news  of  his  Confiimation*  could  be  brought 
from  Rome,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Dogmerstield, 
and  died  there  December  26,  1191,  having  first,  like  his 
father,  assumed  the  Cowl.  He  was  buried  in  Bath 
Cathedral,  near  the  high  altar.'|- 

Ralph  de  Diceto  thus  records  our  Prelate: — 

*'  Reginaldus,  Sarisbniensis  Archidiaconus,  electus 
**  est  tenipore  Henrici  11.  regis.  Iste  fuit  consecratus 
"  a  Richardo  Cantuariensi  Archiepiscopo,  cum  regre- 
"  deretur  -k  Curia  Romana,  inter  valles  Monana?  in 
*'  Ecclesia  S.  Johannis,  et  in  vigilia  S.  Johannis  Bap- 
"  tistae,  Archiepiscopo  Tarentasiae  praesente,  manum 
etiam    appouente,   accepla  prms    purgatioue,    qu6d 


t( 


•  In  Law,  there  are  four  things  necessary  to  complete  a  Bishop  as 
well  as  a  Parson,  (i.  e.  Persona  Kcclesia.j  (Of  course,  we  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  divine  coumission,  but  only  of  a  lagal  Bishop. j — 1. 
Election,  which  resembles  Presentation; — 2.  Confiiniation,  wliich 
resembles  Admi>sion  : — 3.  Consecration,  wiiich  resembles  Institution : 
and  4,    Installation,  which  resembles  Induction. 

t  Godw.  pp.  100-363.    Le  Neve,  Fasti,  pp.  4  and  31, 
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^'  mortem  B.  Thomse  neque  verbo  neque  facto  neque 
**  sciipto    procuravit  scienter.     Alii  juiaverunt,  qut)d 
*'  sicut  opiiiabantur,  coiiceptus  fiut,  priusquam  Joce- 
"  Iinus  paler  suus  ad  gradum  sacerdotii  promoveretur. 
'*  Et  sic  cum  Archiepiscopo  rediit  in  Angliam.      Intro- 
"  nizatus     autem     eum     praedictus      Archiepiscopus 
"  Richardus    solcniniter    viii    Cal.     Decenib,       Isle 
"  Keginaldiis  cum  sedisset  annis  xvi.  nominatus  est  a 
"  Mouachis  Cant,  Cantuariensis  Electus.  Transcursis 
*'  autem  a  die  nominationis  xxix  diebus,  die   Iv'atalis 
"  Domini  anno   bissexlili,  feria  iv.  obiit  apud  Doge- 
"  meresfield   in    territorio   \V  intoniis.       Sepultus    est 
"  autem   Bathoni*  prope  majus  altare  die  S.  Thomae 
"  Martyris."    Filius  erat  Regiualdus  Jocelini  Episcopi 
*'  Sarum,      Archidiaconalu      Suresburiensi    a      palro 
'*  donatus.     Scriptis  ad  huuc  paulo  ante  Episcopatum 
*'  susceptum    lileris.        Palrus     Balhoniensis     Archi- 
*'  diaconus  nimium  aucupii  studium  castigat,  ct  pra^- 
'*  sulatum  brevi  conferendiim  auguratur.       Ejusdem  ad 
"  Episcopatum  electi,  et  in  iunnicitiarum  S.  Tbomae» 
"  qui  Jocehimm  patrem  olim  suspendeiat,  suspicionem 
"  adducti    Petrus    innocenliam    tuetur   et    privclaras 
*'  dotes  laudat  epistola  4^.     Consecratum  fuisse  1 174, 
"23  Junii,  nitronizatum    1174, '24  Nov.      Dicetensis 
"  (  III  liiiag.  Ilisi.   p.  585)  recte  posuit,  ct  Gervasius 
"  astipulalur.      Anno  I  179,  ad  Coucdmm  Laleranense 
"  proteclus  est.     Ante  annum  1 IBO,  couventione  inter 
"  ipsum  et  Abbatcm  Glastonicnsem  l{«)berUim  facta, 
"  Abbas   dedit  ecclesia;  V\  cilensi  Ecclesiam  suam  de 
'*  Pdlou,  ita  qu<>d  de  csidcm  dua'  fuerint  pra^bendx'  in 
"  ccclfcsia    \\  elK'Usi.        l">piscopus   autem    Abbati    et 
"  Conveniui    vicissim     concessit,    ut    in    pcrpctuum 
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"  Archidiaconi  essent  decern  ecclesiarum,  viz.  S. 
'•  Johannis  in  Glastoni^,  de  Meia,  Stret,  Budekeleg, 
"  Siperwica,  Sovvi,  Mirilinoj,  Pilton,  Pemiard  et 
*'  Dichesicte.  Conventionem  Heniicus  Reg  diplo- 
"  mate  suo  confirmavit.  Anno  1189,  27  Nov. 
"  nianerium  de  Northcurri  de  Ilicardo  Rege  emit 
"  Ecclesias  de  Northcurri  et  Perretona  Stephanus 
"  Rex  oiim  dederat  Roberto  Episcopo  ad  faciendum 
"  Priebendas  in  Ecclesia  VVellensi.  Denique  ut 
"  valetudinariorum  in  opiani  sublevaret,  Nosocomium 
"  Bathoniae  posnit.  Electum  fuisse  ad  Cantuariensem 
"  thronum  1191,  27  Nov.  et  obiisse  1191,  26  Dec. 
"  supra  ostendimus  male  disposuit.  Plura  de  Regi- 
"  naldo  suppeditat  Liber  de  gestis,  S.  Thomce,  post 
"  martyrium.  \n  eo,  inter  Clericos  S.  Thomae 
"  eruditos  memoratur."  "  Reginaldus  natione  Anglus, 
"  sed  educationi  &  cognomento  Lombardus,  pro  Ktate 
"  prudens  et  industrius,  animosus  et  efficax  in  agendis:" 
**  qui  cum  S.  Thoniii  aliquarndiu  stetit,  sed  postea 
"  animo  deticiens  ad  Henrici  Regis  partes  sc  transtulit; 
"  et  demum  ab  aula  ad  Ecclesiam  assumptus,  in 
"  Bathonienseni  Episcopum  promotus  est.  Medio 
"anno  1171,  a  Rege  ad  Papam  legatus  est;  ut 
"  suspiciouem  c«dis  S.  Thomae  ab  ipso  amoliretur." 
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XX.     SAVARIC    BARLOWINWAC, 

**  iSi^Ijop  of  ©la^tonburi)," 

Succeeded  in  119-,  being  consecrated  on  Michaelmas- 
day.  He  had  been  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  ;* 
and  was  elected  Bishop  here  by  the  Bath  Monks,  the 
clerks  at  Wells  being  opposed  to  him.  However,  going 
to  Rome,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
by  Bishop  Alban,  September  19,  1 19'<i ;  a»d  a  few  days 
after  consecrated  Bishop. f 

He  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Canonicus  Wellensis  :— 

*'  Savaricus  quintus  Episcopus  Bathoniensis  successit : 
"  qui  fuit  consaguineus  Henrici  Imperatoris  Alcman- 
"  niaj,  qui  Regein  Anglia?  redeuntem  e  Terra  Sancla 
*'  per  Leopoldum  ducem  Austria?  captum,  in  carcere 
"  diu  detinuit  niiims  juste.  Hic  obtinuit  ab  Imperatore, 
**  qui>d  iiiem  rex  aliter  non  deberet  carcere  liberari, 
"  nisi  prius  eidem  Savarico  et  successoribus  ejus 
"  concederet  nionasterium  Glastonia?  in  excambium 
"  pro  civitate  Bathonia?.  Et  cum  rex  gravissimam 
"  pro  sua.  libertate  redemptionem  plenarie  solutam  ac 
"  ex  tunc  diram  incarccrationem  et  annuulem  perspi- 
"  ceret  se  non  posse  aliter  e  carcere  liberari,  nisi  volis 
"  Imperatoris  annueret  in  hac  parte  :  misit  pro  abbate 
**  Glastonia;  ;  qui  in  AK'manniam  ad  dominum  rcgeni 
**  acccssit  ;  et  l*-piscopatu  Wigornia;  ei  collato, 
"  Savaricus  abbaliam  (ilastoniie  obtinuit  ;  quam 
*'  ApostoHca,  Rcgia  et  ordiuaria  authorilatc  mcnsa? 
"  sua;  Episcopali  univit,  ipsamquc  ad   terniinum   vita; 

•     Uudiili)liii3  (Ic  Diccto,  p.  CG8.  f    See  Dicet.  Imag.  p.  668. 
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**  suae  tenuit  sic  unitam  ;*  transtulitque  sedem   suam 
"  Episcopalem    illuc,   et  se    fecit  "  Glastoniensem 
"  Episcopum"  publice  appelari.      Hie  erexit  ecclesias 
"  Parochiales  de  Ilminsteiet  Long  Sutton  in  Prebendas 
"  Ecclesiie    VVcUensis  ;    quaruni   primam    Abbati   de 
*'  Muchelmey,secundam  Abbati  de  Atlielney,  et  eoruni 
"  successoribus    contulit   in    perpetuum    possidendas. 
"  Hie  etiam  Episcopatum  suum  et  Ecclesiam  Wellen- 
"  sem  multis    possessiouibus   ampliavit ;     et   de    novo 
"  concessit  Burgensibus  Wellensibus  libertatem  quam 
"  Reginaldus  conceserat.    Hie  etiam  Archidiaconatian 
"  Bathoni*  Priori  et  Conventui  Bathoniensi  et  eorum 
"  successoribus     integraliter    possidendum    concessit. 
"  Savarico     tandem     defuncto,    et   apud     Bathoniam 
"  tumulato,    Eustachius   Prior   Glastoniee  et  ejusdeni 
*'  loci    Conventus,   faventibus   eis    Rege    Henrico    et 
"  Regina     cum     cieteris    regni   magnatibus,   a    Papa 
*'  petierunt,   ut   Episcopi   Batlionienses   a  possessione 
**  Monasterii  privarentur,  et  qut)d  in  pristinum  statuni 
"  Monasterium  reduci  deberet.      Quorum  petitionem 
"  Papa   ad    tempus    distulit   exaudire,    pro    eo   quc)d 
"  Ecclesia    Bathoniensis    vacationis     suae      tempore, 
"  legitimo  caruit  defensore." 
To  these  particulars,  Wharton  enables  us  to  add  : — 

"  Savaricus,  Geldewini  lilius,  Archidiaconus  North- 
"  amtuensis,  et  Thesaurarius  Ecclesias  Sarum,  electus 
"  est  a  Monachis  Bathon  sine  Canonicis  Wellensibus, 
"  ipsis  irrequisitis,  et  hoc  penitus  ignorantibus.    Verba 

*  For  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  affair,  see  the  Decretal  Epistle 
of  Pope  luDOceut  III.  to  tlie  Prior  and  Convent  of  Glastonbury.  L.  iii. 
Decret.  Tit.  9.  c.  i.  Hovedeu  says,  that  in  1199,  the  Kiiis  took  away 
Glastonbury  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  William  La  Pie  :  f.  449,  b. 

Q 
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"  sunt  Registri  Wellensis.     Romam  adveniens,  Cseles- 
"  tini   Pap*   niandato.     Presbyter    oidinatus    est    ab 
"  Albano  Albaneiisi  Episcopo    1 19'-2,    19   Sept.  teste 
"  Dicetensi.     Die  sequenti,  juxta  disciplinae   eeclesi- 
"  asticze    Itges    eundem    coiisecratiim    arbitior.      De 
"  Abbatia  Glastoniensi  in  Episcopalem  sedeni  ab  illo 
"  transniutaita    Adanuis   mouachus    in    Historia    fuse 
"  agit.     Id  solumniodo  liic  loci   addendum  existimo, 
"  Savaricuni     nenipe     Batlioniensis    et    Glastoniensis 
"  Episcopi    lilium     deinceps    assunisisse,    eodemque 
"  Jocelinuni  successoreni  usumesse  :  quod  ex  Archivis 
*'  Ecclessiai  Wellensis  constat.     Anno   1203,   6  Oct. 
**  edilo     decreto    Savaiicus    Prabendas    omnes   Ecc. 
"  Well,  ajurisdictione  Archidiaconi  Wellensis  exemit. 
*'  Obiit  apud  Scienes  la  vielle    1205  S.   Augusti,  fide 
"  Annalium  Prioralus  de   Sulhwerk.       Diem  confir- 
"  niant  Paiisius,  Historia  Roffensis,   Anuales   Biutou 
"  et  obituariuni  Cant.     Annos  itgiminis  12  ipsi  tilbu- 
*'  int  Annales  Biutonenses   et  Canonicus    noster  ;    et 
"  die  ly  Sept.  (quae  Dominica  anno  1193  erat)  consc- 
*•  cratuni  t'uisse  Parisius   asseiit :    ut  in  earn   adducar 
*' sententiam,     Savaricuni     anno    (non     1192     quern 
"  Parisius  et  Dicetensis  posueiunt,   sed)    1193   conse- 
•*  datum  t'uisse.      Ista  de   Savarico  adnotanda  liabui. 
*'  Quie  de  rebus  ab  lUo  in  Germanifi  gestis   Godwinus 
*'  ex  llovedeno  narrat  certius  ex  isto  peti  possunt." 
Of  this  Prelate,  liisliop  Godwin  (p.  304)  observes: — 
"  King  Richard  1.  being  taken  prisoner  in  (Jermany, 
"  by    Leopold,    duke  of  Austria,   the   Emperor  took 
"  order  with  him,  that  besides  other  conditions  to    be 
"  r«(piired  of  the  King   for  his  deliverance,  he  should 
"  make  him  promise  to  prefer  a  kinsman  of  his,  (the 


it 
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"   Emperor's)  called   Suarike,     then    Archdeacon    of 
"  Northampton,  unto  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
and  moreover  to  annex  unto  the  same   Bishopric  the 
Abbotship  of  Glastonbury.      For  the  better  effecting 
of  which  purpose,  Suarike  was  content  to  return  unto 
"  the  King  the  possession  of  the  City  of  Bath,  which 
*'  his    predecessor,  John    de    Villula,    had   bought   of 
*'  King  William  Rufus.     These  things   being    brought 
*^  to  pass  according  to  his  desire,  he  altered  his   style, 
**  and  would  needs  be  called  "Bishop  of  Glastonbury." 
^' He  was  consecrated  on  Michaelmas-day,   1192,   at 
*'  Rome ;  and  returning  into    England    by   Germany-j, 
*'  was  there  stayed  and  left  for  an  hostage,  in  assurance 
"  of  payment  of  the  King's  ransom.     After  his  delivery, 
*'  he   yet   continued    there    a   long  time,  and    became 
*'  chancellor  of  Burgundy,  under  the  Emperor,  till  the 
'*  year  )  197.     The  Emperor  falling  sick,  (as  Hoveden 
''  delivereth)  he  was  sent   by    him   into    England,    to 
**  release  unto  the  King  all  such  monies  as  yet  remained 
*'  unpaid  of  that  wrongful  and  unconscionable  ransom. 
"  The  Emperor  then  dying  before  he  could  return,  he 
"  thought  good  to  remain  here   still    upon   his   charge, 
'*  In  12  years  that  he  sat  Bishop,  he  did  not  any  thing 
"  memorable,  except,  happily  this    may  seem  worthy 
"  remembrance  that  he  impropriated  the  parsonages  of 
*'  Ilminster  and  Long-Sutton,  making  them  prebends, 
"  and  appointino;  the  one  of  them  always  to  be  allotted  to 
"  the  Abbot  of  Muchelney,  and  the  other  to  the  Abbot 
'*  of  Athelney,  for  the  time  being.      The   prebend  of 
"  Ilminster  is  vanished   together  with   the    Abbey   of 
"Muchelney:    Long-Sutton  Parsonage,   by  the  piety 
of  Queen  Mary,  was  restored  to  the  Church  of  Wells, 
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"  and  remaineth  to  this  day  a  part  of  our  possessions. 
''  This  Bishop  died  August  8,  1205,  and  was  buried 
*'  at  Bath." 

If  he  succeeded  in  1192,  and  sat  12  years,  he  must 
have  died  in  1204. 

In  Richardson's  edition,  p.  370,  we  have  this  epitaph, 
in  a  monkish  Hexameter  and  Pentameter,  indicating  his 
unsettled  habits  and  rambling  disposition  : — 

**  Hospes  erat  mundo, — per  mundum  semper  eundo, 

"  Sic  suprema  dies  lit  sibi  prima  quies." 
That    Editor    adds    the    following    character,    on    the 
authority  ot  iSJS.   Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  p.  24  : — 

"  Savaricns  Barlowinwac  cognominatus,  generis 
"  nobditate  clarus,  at  animi  dotibus  (ni  fallor)  hand 
"  pcrinde  oinatus.  IS^am  honores  et  in  appetendo 
*'  inimodicus,  et  in  gerendo  fuit  parum  idoneus.  Ita 
"  niinirnm  lit  plerumque  ut  animi  qui  sunt  angustissimi 
*'  augustissima  loca  aucupeutur,  et  intimi  meriti  homi- 
"  nes  excelsa  virtutum  praMuia  honores  vehementissim^ 
"  concupiscant.  Hoc  porio  semper  habuit  luvc  nostra 
"  Anglia,  ut  exoticorum  homnmm  sen  virtutcs,  seu 
"  species  et  umbras  virtutum  facile  adnuraretur.  Ilia 
'*  vuro  a-tate  imprimis,  quasi  suis  noverca,  privignis 
"  mater,  vix  ahis  quam  peregrinis  honores  (ecclesiasti- 
*•  cos  pra'serlim)  largita  est." 

On  liiis  JdoIisU  passage,  whoever  was  the  author,  it 
will  only  be  necessary,  in  delence  of  the  Bishop,  to 
observe,  that  it  is  a  "  non  sequitur"  to  say,  because 
a  man  is,  '  m  honores  appetendo  inunodicus,"  and  "  in 
geicndo  parum  idonens,"  he  is  therefore  "  hand  animi 
iiuiibus  ornatiis  "  A  man  may  be  found  even  totally 
iiuiii  for  icriani  high  stations,  and  >et  be  by  no  means 
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deficient  in  intellectual   faculties.     The  "  aninii  dotes," 
are  not  confined  to  elevated   office  :  or  to  office  at  all. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  thing  of  the  "  animus  angustissiinus" 
in  Bishop  Savaric.     Nothmg  is  recorded  of  any  neglect 
of  prelatical   duty, — no   suspicion    is    intimated,   of    his 
avarice, — of    his    spoliation    of     the     diocese, — of    his 
nepotism, — if  I  may  so  express  it,   by  which  I  mean  his 
filling  the  Cathedral  with  his  nephews  and  kindred,  while 
he  overlooked  men  of  talent  and  learning,  orthodoxy,  and 
zeal.     Not  a  syllable  of  biatne  attaches  to  his  prelacy  ; 
nothing  is  recorded  to  his  discredit :   and  it  is  rather  loo 
unfair  to  sav,  that  because  a  man  does  not  distim^uiah  the 
period  he  holds  office,  by   some    illustrious   acts,  he  is 
therefore  deficient  in  the  "  ammi  doces."      It  is  often  a 
particular  juncture — a  particular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, that  enables  a  man  lo  render  his   period  illus- 
trious :  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  say,  that  tlie  absence  of 
the    characters    of    gloiy,    affix    a    mark    of    repioach. 
Otherwise,  how  many  of  our  modern  Prelates,  men  of 
the  most  amiable    hearts,  soundest    minds,   and    highest 
acquirements  of  science,  would  fall  under  this  unchaiitable 
censure  !     <!3°  The  Prelate   who  attends  his  duty  in  the 
House    of   Lords,     and    there    narrowly   watches   every 
attempt  at  encroachment  on  the   Established   Church — 
who  stems  the  torrent  of  ''liberality,"  and  gives  but  a 
Pedarian  vote  in  defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne — 
who  cahnly,  unostentatiously,   and  without  aftecting  the 
"  Saint,"    discharges   the    episcopal    functions — who    is 
hospitable   to    his    clergy, — charitable    and    accessible  to 
all, — pious    without    paiace, — who     provides     for     the 
declining  years   of  his  poorer  and  less   fortunate  fellow 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard, — and  who  encourages  by 
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promotion,  men   of  known   Protestant-Episcopal    prin- 
ciples, and  steady  opposition  to  all  that  tends  to  dis-union 
and  schism, — whether  such  men  be  in  or  out  of  his  own 
diocese  ; — such  a  Prelate,  I  say,  may  not,  perhaps,  make 
much  figure  in   history.        He  may  have   left  no   lucid 
track  l>ehind  him — no  halo  of  glory  may  encompass  his 
name.     The  historian  will  not  be  able  to  point  out  any 
thing  that  will  mark  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  v\'ay." 
Posterity,  instead   of  consecrating   his    name    and   em- 
balming his   actions,  may  coolly   say,   "his  prelacy  was 
unmarked  by  any  memorable  action,"    and  yet   such  a 
Prelate  as  1  have  described,  but  little    deserves    to    be 
passed  over  with  a  cool  indift'erence  that  almost  amounts 
to   reproach.       Of  the    Prelate   before    us,'   as   nothing 
blameable   is   on  record,  it  is   but  conunon  candour    to 
give  him  credit  for  having  well  and  faithfully  discharged 
the  important  duties   of  his  high   statiou. 


Cttlr  of  Batf)  ^  21lc^U0  vt^m^nme^. 
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CijivtJ  33i^ijop  of  JSatl)  autJ  WitlU. 

FUNDATOR    ALTER. 

( Re-builJer  of  the  Cathedral,  &;c.   and  builder   of  the 
Bishop's   Private   Chapel.) 

This  munificent  Prelate,  who  well  deserves  the  title  of 
"  Fundator  alter"  I  have  above  ascribed  to  him,  is  called 
Jocelyu  Troteman,  in  the  Annales  Marganenses,  but 
whence  we  are  not  told.  He  was  consecrated  at  Readinjr. 
May  28,  1205-6,  having  been  elected  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  by  the  united  suffiages  of  both  chapters.  Li  1204, 
he  had  been  constituted  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

In  his  tune,  the  Monks  of  Glastonbury  not  liking  their 
union  with  this  See,  contrived,  after  a  pertinacious  struggle 
of  twelve  years,  to  obtain  a  divorce,  by  appeal  to  Rome. 
The  dissolution  of  their  union  was,  however,  attended 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  manors  of  Winscombe,  Puckle- 
cliurch,  Blackford,  and  Cranmore,  together  with  nine 
advowsons  in  favor  of  the  Bishop.  A  bulle,  confirmatory 
of  these  arrangements,  was  issued  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 
bearing  date  Rome  l6  Kal.June,  1218:  and  our  Prelate 
resumed  the  title  of  "  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells." 
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The  leading  features  of  Jocel}n's  prelacy  are  these. 
Having,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  in  1208,  interdicted 
the  nation,  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  King  (John,) 
by  whom  he  was  exiled  :  the  King  retaining  the  tempo- 
valties.  After  five  years  passed  in  exile,  he  returned,  and 
became,  a  considerable  benefactor  to  his  See,  by  annexing 
thereto  the  manors  of  Congresbury,  Cheddar,  and 
Axbridge,  obtained  from  Hugh  W'allis,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  jointly  with  whom  he  founded  the  hospital  of 
St.  John,  at  Wells,  He  established  many  additional 
prebends  ;  encreased  the  stipends  of  the  chanters,  Jirst 
called  bi/  him  'Vicars  Choral:'  and  repaired,  or 
rather  rebuilt,  (erexit  a  pavimentis)  the  Cathedral,  which 
was,  as  ihe  Canomcus  VVellensis  states,  "vetustatis  ruinis 
enormiler  deformata."  He  also  built  the  elegant  private 
Chapel  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Wells.  He  sat  Bishop 
nearly  thirty-seven  years,  and  dying  November  19,  124'2, 
was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  in  Wells  Cathedral. 

Bath,  about  this  period,  became  subordinate  to  W  ells 
in  episcopal  authority,  and  the  Bishops  have  since  chieHy 
resided  at  the  latter. 

Accordmg  to  Matthew  Paris,  Bishop  Jocelyn  dictated 
the  oath  taken  by  Hemy  HI.  at  his  coronation,  in 
12 IG  ;  and  with  Peter  de  l{upibus*  (Aiiglice  Veter  Rock) 
j)la(ed  the  crown  on  that  King's  head. 

From  iuller's  \\  orl/iies,  vol.  ii,  p.  CSl. 
"  Bishop  Godwin  was  convinced,  by  such  evidences 

"  as  he  had  seen,  that  he  was  both  born    and    bred     in 

**  \V  ells,  becoming  afterwards  Bishop  thereof. 


•  Sec  Ills  life  in  CiWSiin'.s  Lives  i>f  Ike  His/tops  of  ll'inclu'nter,  vol.  i. 
p.  ICl. 
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"  Now,  whereas,  his  predecessors  stiled  themselves 
"Bishops  of  Glaston  (especially  for  some  few  years 
"  after  their  first  consecration)  ;  he  first  fixed  on  the 
"title  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  transmitted  it  to  all  his 
"successors.  Li  his  time,  the  Monks  of  Glassenbury, 
**  being  very  desirous  to  be  only  subjected  to  their 
"own  Abbot,  purchased  their  exemption,  by  parting 
"with  four  fair  mannors  to  the  See  of  Wells. 

"  This  Joceline,  after  his  return  from  his  five  years 
"exile  in  France  (banished  with  Archbishop  Langton 
*•  on  the  same  account  of  obstinacy  against  King  John), 
"  layed  out  himself  wholly  on  the  beautifying  and 
"enriching  of  his  Cathedral.  He  erected  some  new 
"  Prebends;  and,  to  the  use  of  the  chapter,  appropriated 
"many  Churches,  increasing  the  Revenues  of  the 
"  Dignities  (so  titter  called  than  Profits,  so  mean  then 
"  their  maintenance)  ;  and,  to  the  Episcopal  See,  he 
"  gave  three  Mannors  of  great  value.  He,  with  Hugo, 
"  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  joynt  founder  of  the 
"  Hospital  of  St.  John's,  in  Wells  ;  and  on  his  own 
"  sole  cost,  built  two  very  fair  Chappels,  one  at 
"  Wokey,  the  other  at  Wells.  But  the  Church  of 
"  Wells  was  the  master-piece  of  his  works,  not  so 
"  much  repaired  as  re-built  by  him  ;  and  well  might  he 
"  therein  have  been  aftorded  a  quiet  repose.  And  yet 
"  some  have  plundered  his  tomb  of  his  effigies  in  brasse, 
"  being  so  rudely  rent  oft*,  it  hath  not  onely  defaced 
"  his  monument,  but  even  hazarded  the  ruin  thereof. 
"  He  sat  Bishop  (which  was  very  remarkable)  moie 
"  than  thirty-seven  years,  (God,  to  square  his  great 
*'  undertakings,  giving  him  a  /ong  /i/e  to  his  large 
''heart);    and  died  1242." 

R 
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The  Canonicus  Wellensis  has  the  following  account  of 
this  distinguished  and  desei  vmg  Prelate  : — 

"  Jocelmus  sextus  Bathoniensis  Episcopus,  successit 

"  Savarico  annis  XXXV  I.     Contra  quern  statim  in 

"  suis  prniioraijs  Eustathius  Prior  et    Monachi   Glas- 

"  touia:  coiaui    Papa   gravem  quaestionein  moverunt  j 

"  petentes  quod  Episcopus  et  onines  successores  ejus 

"  deberent    a    possessione    Monastern    in  perpetuum 

"  auioven  ;  et  quod  Monasteiiuin  deberet  sub  rigimine 

"  Abbatiali  ad  pnstuuini  slatum  lestitui  et  reponi.    In- 

"  quii  lite  idem  Episcopus  ad  tempus  vn  iliter  se  defendit. 

"  Quod    consideraiiles    Rex    et    Regina    ac    c«teri 

"  magnates    regni   paili   nionachcrum   I'aventes,   qu6d 

"  Espicopus  non  potuit  facile  ad  eoruin  votum  in  hac 

"  parte   convinci,    quandaui    inter  partes    concordiam 

"  procuraverunt ;  videlicet  qut>d  Episcopus  permitteret 

"  iu  audentia  apostolicii  delinilivani  seutentiam   contra 

*'  se  fieri,  et  in  rem  judicatam  trausire  :  et  ipse  retineret 

"  in    perpetuum   sibi  et    successoribus    suis    maneiia 

"  de  Winscombe,  Pokilcliurcli,   iilakeford,   &  Crane- 

"  mere,  ac  advocatioues  ecclesiarum  de   V\  inescomb, 

"  Pokilchurch,  Ayslieberries  Cristin  Manfelde,  Bock- 

"  land,   et   liberie   capellu;   de   Blakefoid.       Quod   et 

"  factum  fuit  ;  et  sic   pax  inter  partes  pra?dictas   fnit 

"  reformata.     Iste   Episcopus  perquisivit  de   Hugone 

"  Licolniensi    Episcopo    maneria    de    Congresburye, 

"  Chedder,  et  Axbiidge,  teneuda  a  JDomino  liege   ad 

*' perpetuum  fii'di  lirmam.     Isti  duo    Episcopi  Joceli- 

"  nus  et  Hugo  Lincolniensis   fundarunt   llospitale   S. 

"  Johannis     Wellensis.        Jocelinus    fundavit    multas 

"  pra;bendas  in  Ecclesiu  VV  ellenside  novo,  dotavitetiam 

"  umnes  dignitates  peisonatus  et  ollicia  dictie  Ecclesiac 
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'*  in  forma  adliuc  durante :  ipsamque  Wellensem 
*'  Ecclesiam  vetustatis  ruiiiis  enormiter  deforniatam 
"  prostravit  et  a  pavinientis  erexit  dedicavitque  ; 
"  assignans  ei  in  dotem  ad  augnientum  coiiimunae 
''  Canonicorum,  manerium  de  Winiscombe  cum 
*'  ecclesia ;  multosque  alios  redditus  ad  augmentum 
"  dictue  ecclesiae  perquisivit,  unde  Ministri  usque  hodie 
**  sustentantur.  Vicarios  in  Ecciesia  singulis  Frae- 
**  bendariis  ordinavit ;  tribus  exceptis,  quibus  non 
"  provisit  morte  praeventus.  Hie  siiji  sunilem  anterio- 
*'  rem  non  habuit,  nee  usque  visus  est  habere  sequeiuem. 
"  Tandem  defunctus  in  medio  Chori  \\  ellite  honoritlce 
"  sepeblur.  Hie  primo  anno  consecrationis  suae 
"  servitium  B.  JNlariic  in  Ecclesia  Wetlensi  fecit 
'^  quotidie  decantari.  Capellas  etiam  cum  cameris  de 
"  Welles  et  Woky  notabiliter  construxit." 
To  the  above,  Wharton  adds  in  the  Notes  : — 

"  Jocelinus,  sive  Gocelinus  de  Welles,  1£04,  1  '^ept. 
"  factus  est  Justiciarius  Communium  Placitorum, 
*'  saltern  unus  ex  Justicianis,  coram  quibus  mulctae 
"  levatae  sunt:  inquit  CI.  Dugdalius  m  Urig,  Jundic. 
"p.  41.  Eundem  Jocelinum,  Troteman  Annales 
"  Marganenses  vocant.  Electus  est  d  Monachis 
"  Bathou  et  Canonicis  Wellen.  coadunatis  :  cujus 
"  electionis  occasione  inter  utrosque  iterum  convenit 
'*  de  electione  Episcopi  simili  modo  in  perpetuum 
"  facienda.  Mutatis  autem  paululum  antiquis  coudi- 
"  tionibus.  Priori  Bathoniensi  reservalum  est  jus 
*'  Episcopum  denuntiandi  et  postulandi ;  utque  Epis- 
**  copus  in  Ecclesia  Hathon.  semper  priiis  mtlironizari 
"  deberet,  concoidatum  est.  Electum  Jocelinum 
*^  Capitula  Bathou.  et  Well,  in  Utera  ceriificatoria  de 
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"  electlone  sic  commendant.     In  sinu  Eccleslae  nostra 
"  d  primo  lade  coaluit  &  sine   querela   hactenus   inter 
"  DOS    est   couveisatus.       [Ex   Registris   Eccl.  Well.] 
"  Conseciatus  autem  est  a  Willelmo  Episcopo  London. 
*'  (Sede  Cant,  tunc  vacante)  apud  Radingham  [Read- 
*'  ing]  ni  Capella  S.  Marine  anno  1'206,  28   Maii,  die 
"  S.  Tinutatis,  ex  fide  Annalium  Waverl.  et  Suthwerc 
"  et    dupiicis     Registii    Cant.     Res    ab    illo    gestas 
"  Histoiicus  noster  ubeitim  satis  retulit ;  nos  tempora 
**  singularum   e    Registris    Ecclesiaj   VVellensis    appo- 
"  nemus.     Anno  1218,  17  Maii,  concedente  Jocelino, 
•'  Honoiius  Papa  dissolvit  ujiionem    inter    Ecclesias 
**  iiathon.  et  Glaston  :    Savarico  procurante   ante  24 
"  annos   factani  :     statuitque    ut   deinceps   Conventus 
"  Cilaston,  proprii   Abbatis  reginiini  subesset:    salvo 
*'jure    patiouatus,    quod     Rex    Johannes    Episcopis 
*'  Batlion.  HI   Monasterio  eodem  contulit.      Johannes 
"  enini   Rex   charta    1215,    9   Jan.    data   Jocelino   et 
**  successoiibus  suis  concesserat  patronatuni   Abbatiie 
**  Glaston,  si  contigerit,  qu6d  Ecclesia  Glaston  Abbatis 
"  regimnu  iteruni  subderetur.     Antiquitus  in  Ecclesia 
"  Wellensi  duerant  Pia^positur,  de  W}neshani  et  de 
"  Cuujbii.       Priniani   Joceinms    assentiente   Capitulo 
"  uujvit  secunda.',  utque  unica  deuiceps   esset,    statuit 
**   1234,  2()  Dec.  Ecclcsiani   W  cllenseni    in  honore    S. 
"  Andrea  dedicavit  123y,  2.)  Oct.   quando  nianerium 
"  de    W^nescunib    ipsi   dedit.       Eodeni     anno     dedit 
"  Ecclesia;  Wellensi  J'.cclesias  de  Cliedder  et  North- 
"  Cum,  quinctiani   Ecclesias  de  Congiesbury,  Mude- 
"  ford,    J^idearil,   el    S,     Cuthberti,     in     augnientum 
"  conimuna;  Canonicoruni  ejus.      Anno    1^42  consti- 
"  tuit^  ut  cessaule  forma  piioi is  distributionis  Caiionicis 
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factee  in  pane  degrangia,  Episcopus  singulis  diebus, 
"  quibus  apud  Welliam  fuerit,  accipiat  13  denaiios 
**  pro  communa,  Decanus  autem,  Praecentor,  Archi- 
"  diaconus,  Cancellarius,  et  Thesauriarius  sigillatim  12 
^'  denarios,  alii  omnes  Canonici  singulis  diebus  6 
*'  denarios,  Vicarii  unicum  denarium.  Obiit  1242,  19 
*•  Nov."— Ex.  Regist.  Well,  et  Annal.  Bruton." 
From  Bishop  Godwin*  : — 

"  Savarike  being  dead,  the   Monks  of  Glastonbury 
'*  made  importunate  suit  at  Rome,  to   be  restored  to 
"  their   old   government,    under    an     Abbot.       Their 
"  importunity  gave  occasion  of  setting  down  a  decree 
*'  in  the  court  of  Rome,*  Vacante  sede,  nihil  ai  Episco- 
**  patu  innovandum  esse,' that  a  See  being  void,  nothing 
*'  is  to  be  altered  in  the  state  of  the  same.      Before  the 
"  end  of  the  year  1205,  Jocelnie,    a  Canon  of   Wells, 
"  born  also,  and  brought  up,  in  Wells,  at  least,   as   to 
"  me,  by  divers  arguments  it  seemeth,  was  consecrated 
*'  unto  this  See  at  Reading.     The  Monks  of  Glaston- 
"  bury   were  by-and-by  doing  with   him  ;     and  after 
"  much  contention  prevailed  ;  but  so  as  they  were  fain 
*'  to  buy  their  victory  at  a  dear  rate,  allowing  unto   the 
*'  Bishoprick  of   Wells,   out   of  their  possessions,  the 
**  manors   of  Winscombe,    Pucklechurch,    Blackford, 
"  and  Cranmer,   and  the  patronage    of  the  benefices 
"  of    Winscombe,    Pucklechurch,     Ashbery,    Christ- 
*'  Malford,  Buckland,  and  Blackford.     Soon  after  this 
*'  composition  was  made,  he  was  faine  to  fly  the  realm. 
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*'  and  continued  in  banishment  the  space  of  5  years.  The 
"  cause  and  manner  thereof,  you  may  see  in  [the  hfe  of] 
"  S.  Langton,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury.   After  his  return, 
"  he  gave  himself  altogether  to  adorning  and  encreasing 
"  the  state  of  his  Church.    He  founded  divers  Prebends, 
*'  impropriated  divers  parsonages  to  the  behoof  of  his 
"  Chapter,  and  gave  them  the   manor   of  Winscombe. 
"  He   allotted    reasonable    revenues    to   every   of  the 
"  dignities,  [dignitaries]  which  before  had  but  small 
**  protit   by   their  places.       He    appointed  Vicars   to 
"  assist  the  Prebends  in  doing  the  service  of  the  Church  ; 
"  and  laid  unto  the  Bishoprick  the  manors  of  Congres- 
"  bui7,   Chedder,    and    Axebridge.       He,   also,    and 
''  Hugh,    [Wallis]    Bishop    of  Lincoln,    laying  their 
"  purses  together,  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  in 
"  Wells;  which,  being  suppressed   by   act  of  Parlia- 
"  ment,  and   given  to  the   Earl   of  Southampton,    he 
*'  exchanged  it  with  Bi,slu)p  Clarke  for  Dogmersfield. 
"  Moreover,  in  building,  he  bestowed  inestimable  sums 
"  of  money.     He  built  a  stately  chapel  in  his  palace  at 
"  Wells,  and  another  at  Owky,   as    also   many  other 
**  edifices  in  the  same  houses  ;  and  lastly,  the  Church 
"  of  Wells  itself,  being  now  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
*'  notwithstanding  the  groat  cost  bestowed   upon   it  by 
"  Bishop    Hobert,  he  pulled  down  the  greatest  part  of 
**  it ;  to  wit, — all  the  west  end,  built  it  ant  w  from  the 
*'  very  foundation,  and  hallowed   or   dedicated   it  Oct. 
"23,  \i39.     Having  continued  in    this    jiishopric  37 
**  years,  he  died  November  19,  1242,  and   was   buried 
"  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  that  he  had  built,  under  a 
"  marble  tomb,  of  late  years  bhamefully  defaced." 
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Richardson*  adds  : — "  He  was  the  tiist  of  our  own 
nation  since  Bishop  Merewit,  who  Mas  Bishop,  and  not 
only  an  Englishman,  but  a  native  of  Wells. "f 

He  was  called  also  Troteman  ;  and  was  consecrated 
A.D.  1206,  as  the  Annales  Marg.  say,  by  William, 
Bishop  of  London,  as  Florilegus  records,  at  Reading  ; '  by 
John  of  Florence,  Legate  from  the  Apostolic  See,'  says 
the  Chronicle  of  Peterborough,  on  the  28th.  May,  Trinity 
Sunday.^  That  he  was  elected  before  the  8th.  of  May, 
1205,  is  evident  from  the  public  records  in  the  Tower  of 
London. §  He  is  called  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glaston- 
bury, in  the  Clans.  l6  Jo.  m.  5.  9.  and  Bishop  of  Bath 
AND  Glastonbury,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  (the  union 
having  taken  place,)  2  May,  Clans,  \Q  Jo,  m.  3.  in  dorso. 
But  this  union  was  dissolved  May  17,  1218,  2  Henry  IH. 
The  hospital  of  St.  John's  being  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Southatnpton,  he,  as  Bishop  Godwin  says,  exchanged  it 
with  Bishop  John  Clerk,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  the 
manor  of  Dogniersheld,  But  Richardson  says,  Dogmers- 
field  was  not  only  possessed  by  Bishop  Clerk,  but  also 
by  Bishop  Knight,  Clerk's  successor,  and  was  afterwards 
lost  when  this  See  suffered  a  severe  calamity.  He  gives 
as  his  authority  for  this  last  assertion,  the  MS.  of  Trin. 
CoIK  before  quoted.  John  Clerk  was  Bishop  here  from 
1523  to  1540;  and  William  Knight  from  1541  to  1542. 
Three  years  before  his  decease,  as  Godwin  has  it,  he 
dedicated  the  Church,  then  completed  ;  Richardson  says, 
in  November,  1289,  a  mis-piint  for   i239.||      The  Wells 

'*    In  his  edition  of  Godwin,  1743.  p.  371. 

t    MS.  Trin.  Coll.  p.  27.  t    Annal.  H'averl.atul  Reg.  Cant. 

%    Pat.  7  Joan,  m,  7, 15.  ||    See  liegist  Weileu, 
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Register,  as  well  as  the  Bruton  Annals,  concur  in  Nov. 
19,  1242,  as  the  period  of  his  decease,  but  Florilegus 
says  Dec.  1,  1242  ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Mailross  quite 
erroneously,  1240. 

This  Prelate  bought  a  Palace  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement- Danes,  Middlesex,  (in  the  Strand,)  and  gave  it, 
as  a  perpetuity,  to  the  Bisliops  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  the 
gift  was  confirmed  by  Henry  111.  by  letters  patent,  dated 
Sept.  3,  in  the  l6th.  year  of  his  reign,  [1232.]  It  is, 
says  Richardson,  now  (1743,)  called  Arundel- 
House,  (situate  in  the  Strand). 

Tomb. — "  Bishop  J  oceline  (ob.  1242)  was  buried  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  under  a  marble  tomb,  inlaid  with 
his  figure  in  brass,*  but  the  latter  had  been  torn  away  in 
Godwin's  time,  and  the  tomb  "shamefully  defaced."  So 
little  respect,  indeed,  have  the  successive  conservators  of 
this  fabric,  sliewn  to  the  memory  of  one,  to  whom  they 
are  so  much  mdtbted,  that  they  have  suffered  his  monu- 
ment to  be  utterly  destroyed. "f 
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(See   vacant    Two    Years.) 

Roger  had  been  Prerenlor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  : 
and  was  elected  by  the  Bath  Monks,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Wells  Chapter.  An  appeal  was  accordingly  njade 
to    Rome   by  the   latter,   but   having  obtained,   at  their 


•    Leiand  says,  "  Jocelinua   scpultus   in   medio   cliorl  Eccl.   Wellcn. 
tiinilia  aha  cuiii  iiiiag.  area."      Ilhnrarii,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

t    See  liiittoii's  bcuutitul  woik,  tlic  Hi.'^t.  of  Wells  Cathed.  p.  IOC. 
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request,  the  royal  licence,  the  King  admitted  him  to  the 
teniporalties,  in  1243.  He  was  consecrated  at  Reading 
Sept.  1 1,  1244.  The  Pope  decreed,  that  the  Monks  of 
Bath  and  Canons  of  Wells,  had  an  equal  right  of  electing 
a  Bishop,  and  the  former  were  this  time  indulged,  on 
promise  of  adhering  more  strictly  hereafter,  to  the  compact 
made  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Robert.  Bishop  Godwin 
and  Wharton,  attribute,  but  without  authority,  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Pope  to  a  very  dishonorable  and  improbable 
uiotive — that  of  getting  Roger's  stall  at  Salisbury,  or 
other  preferment,  held  by  him,  for  his  own  nephew.* 
Had  the  Pope  wi-;hed  to  prefer  his  nephew,  doubtless  he 
could  have  found  plenty  of  opportunities  without  lesorting 
to  such  an  under-hand  mode  of  acting  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Annales  Ecciesiie  \V  igorniensis,  (published  in  the 
first  part  of  the  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  4;j'2,)  under  the  year 
1244,  we  find  this  entry  : — "  Doiiiinus  Papa  dedit 
Rogerum  de  Sarum,  in  Episcopum  iidthon propter  dissen- 
tioiitm  inter  Capitula  Bathoniense,&.c."  and  elsewhere  we 
read,  (Canon.  W  ellen.)  that  Roger  was  at  once  appointed, 
lest  the  diocese  should  be  the  sutierer,  through  a  proiracted 
dispute,  and  be  destitute  of  the  pastoral  care  of  its  Bishop. 
The  Pope  assented  only  p)o  liac  vice,  to  settle  the  present 
dispute,  legislating  ab'^oiut(  ly  for  the  future. 

Bishop    Roger    gave    to    the    Chapter  of  Wells,   the 

*  There  is  always  some  discr.'paiicy  or  coutradictiou  in  these  ungene- 
rous ascriptious  of  dishonoialle  motive,  that  betray  the  clonenfoot. 
One  says,  "the  Pope  wanted  the  stall  for  his  nephew  ;" — anuthtr,  that 
"  Roger  was  iaciunbcut  of  a  liiiug,  of  which  the  Pojje's  nephew  was 
Patron," — eonsecinently,  that  he  wanted  the  opportunity  ot  presenting. — 
1  am  uo  friend  to  Popes,  living  or  dead— but  in  all  our  enmities,  let  us, 
at  least,  be  generous  and  true. 

S 
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custody  of  the  deanery  of  this  Church,  for  the  whole 
period  of  its  vacancy,  as  often  as  such  event  might  occur. 
He  gave  them  also  certain  portions  of  all  profits  of  parish 
Churches  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  during  tlieir 
vacancy,  which  heretofore  had  belonged  to  the  Bishop  and 
his  predecessors  ;  a  third  portion  he  assigned  to  his  Arch- 
deacons. After  having  sat  thee  years,  he  died,  and  is  the 
last  of  our  Bishops,  as  Godwin,  who  wrote  in  l6l3,  has 
it,  that  was  buried  at  Bath. 

From  the  Canonicus  Wellensis  : — 

"  Rogerus  Septimus  Bathoniensis  Episcopus  suc- 
"  cessit  ;  qui  prms  fuit  Praecentor  ecclesias  Sarum, 
'*  electus  in  Eatlioniensem  Episcopum  per  Priorem  et 
"  Capitidum  Bathonia',  reclamautibus  et  appcllautibus 
"  Decano  et  Capitido  i*]cclesia>  Wellensis.  Habitoque 
"  suje  electionis  dccreto,  statnn  igitur  ad  Curiam 
"  Romanam  acccssit ;  ubi  cum  pervenisset,  cernens 
"  quod  nullum  jus  in  Episcopato  pra?dicto  sibi  per 
"  electioncni  suam  conipetere  potuit,  e6  quM  electia 
"  sua  fuit  onniiiio  iuvahda,  su|)plicavit  Papa>,  quatenus 
"  electione  et  appcllationc  rcjectis  sibi  mcro  motu 
"  de  Episcopatu  dignaretur  providere  authoritate 
'*  Apostolica ;  ne  per  hujus  litis  depcndentiam  Ecclesia 
"  pru'dicta  diu  vacarel  et  gravia  dispendia  tempore 
'•  vacationis  suiv  palcretur :  quod  ot  factum  fuit. 
"  Et  sic  a  RouKuia  Curia  rediil  infra  breve  Bathoniensis 
**  Episcopus  consecralus.  Decanus  tamen  et  Capitu- 
"  lum  VVellense  contra  Priorem  et  Capitulum  IJatho- 
"  uiense  in  Komanii  curia  fortiter  prosequebantur  pro 
"  injurik  els  in  hac  parte  illata,  e6  qu6d  absque  sui 
"  culp^  eorum  mediaute  dolo  Bathoniensis  Episcopi 
"  electione   ilia   vice    fueriut    privali    injusl^.       Uude 
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Episcopus  Rogerus  in  tantum  ita  inslantius  penes 
Papani  procuravit ;  qu6d  ipse  paceni  fecit  inter  partes 
"  praedictas ;  at  foiniam  opposuit  in  eoruni  nuituis 
"  electionibus  de  cietero  faciendis  ;  quae  usque  hodie 
■"  observatur.  Hic  Ilogerus  donavil  Capitulo  Wellensi 
"  custodiani  Decanatus,  ejusdem  Ecclessiai  pro  toto 
tempore  vacationis  ejusdem,  quotiescunque,  qualiter- 
cunque,  et  quandocunque  dictum  Decanatum  vacare 
contigerit  deinceps.  Dedit  etiam  eis  duas  partes 
omnium  fructuum,  reddiluum  et  provantuum  ad 
Ecclesias  parochiales  in  tota  Diocesi  Bathoniensi 
spectantium  toto  tempore  vacationis  earundem  ;  qui 
'*  quidem  ad  Episcopum  et  Prsedecessores  suos  spec- 
"  tabant.  Tertiam  yero  postea  dedit  Archidiaconis 
"  suis  ;  ut  ipsi  et  eorum  oiiiciales  dictos  fructus 
"  Ecclesiaruni  per  mortem  vacantium  collegirent,  et 
"  dictis  Decano  et  Capitulo  de  duabus  paitibus  integr^ 
*'  responderent.  Hic  Rogerus  cum  sedisset  in 
**  Episcopatu  suo  annis  tribus,  obiit,  Bathoniae 
*'  sepultus." 
Wliarton  adds, — 

*'  Mortem  Jocelini  Ej)iscopi,  Canonici  Wellenses 
*'  Monachis  Bathoniensibus  denuntiarunt  124'2,  22 
"  Nov.  Resonbunt  Monachi  1243,  30  Jan.  Licet 
*'  neque  de  jure  nee  de  consueludine  ad  vos  und 
"  nobiscum,  Episcopi  electionem  pertinere,  noscatur; 
"  ex  abundanti  taraen  vos  vocainus,  &c.  Ipsi  interim, 
"  impetrata  prius  Regis  licentia,  Canonicis  uon  expec- 
"  talis  Rogerum  eligrint.  Electum  Rex  ad  tempo- 
"  ralia  admisit  124:3  mense  Jun.  Canonici  Papani 
**  appellant.      Papa,  edita  anno  1244,  sententia  parem 
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"  Episcopo  eligendo  potestatem  defiiiivii.  Episco- 
"  patuni  tanien  Rogero  iion  rite  electo  contulit,  e^ 
*'  lege,  lit  Prttbenda  ejus  Saiisbiirieiisis  nepoti  suo 
"  concederetur.*  Consecratus  est  Rogeius  apud 
"  Radiugam  1'244,  11  Sept.  Ex  Reglstr.  Well,  et 
*'  Cant,  et  Annal  Teokesbir.  Obiit  \'247,  '21  Dec. 
**  juxla  Annales  Brutoneiises,  1248  circa  Festum  S 
"  fiiiani  ]uxta  Parisium,  Elorilcguiii,  et  Johauiiem 
*'  Waliiigtord.  llinc  ipso  S.  Hilarii  die  Rogerum 
**  obiisse  Godwimis  temere  posuit.  Annales  forsitan 
*'  IJruton.  diem  J 2,  Cal.  Jan.  pro  12  Jan.  corrnpte 
"  sub^tituerunt." 
From  (jodwin,  (p.  365) : — 

"  ISotwithstanding  the  composition  lately  made  by 
"  Bishop  Robert,  for  the  order  of  election,  the  Monks 
"  of  Bath,  refusing  to  join  with  the  chapter  of  Welles, 
**  elected  of  themselves  one  Roger,  the  Chaunter  of 
"  Salisbury,  for  Bishop,  who,  (for  that  a  kinsuian  of 
*'  tlie  Pope  had  the  advowson  of  his  living,)  obtained 
*'  easily  consecration  by  tlie  Pope's  means,  Sept.  11, 
"  1244.  .\fter  a  long  suit  in  law  between  the  two 
"  churches  for  the  rightmg  of  this  wrong,  the  end  was, 
"  that  W  ells  men  must  put  up  the  wroiig,  and  they  of 
"  liatli  }ield  assurance  of  ptrfornnng  the  composition 
''  lor  the  inno  to  coine,  winch  was  done  accordmgly. 
*'  1  he  Bishop,  by  whose  means  this  accord  was  made, 
'•  not  livmg  long  after,  departed  tins  hie  Jan.  i3,  1247, 
"  havmg  sat  lio;  past  four  months  above  three  years. 
*'  lie  only,  of  all  the  t^ishops  of  this  Church,  lor  the 
"  space  of  almost   six  hiniilrrd  years,   died   wilhin  the 

"  Stc  buck  to  oui  (lagc  12'J. 
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"  compass  of  six  years  after  his  coming  hither,  which, 
"  in  so  long  space,  hath  yet  never   liappened  to  any 
"  other.     He  is  the  last  of  our  Bishops  that  was  buried 
"  at  Bath." 
Richardson  (p.  372)  adds  : — 

"  Capitukun  Wellense  licentiam  habet  eligendi 
"  sibi  Episcopum  12  Mar.  2  Pat.  27  et  28  Hen.  III. 
"  m.  14,  21.  Interea  vero  electus  est  ilogerus  circa 
"  Feb.  initiuni  cui  Ilex  restituit  Temporalia  1243,  10 
"  Maii.  Pat.  28  Hen.  III.  m.  G,  A.D.  1243,  circa 
"  purilicationenj  conlirniata  fuit  electio  Kogeri  in 
"  Epi.scopiini  Bathon.  per  D.  Papani  Anuo  1244, 
*'  cousecratus  fuit  apud  liathng  de  Dominica  post 
"  Natale  B.  Mariae.  Ita  author  MS,  incertus  Cliio- 
"  tiograp/iKs  in  Libr.  mo  de  Statu  et  Anliq.  Catiobil 
"  Glastou,  qui  floruit  A.D.  1259,  M.S.  Wood.'* 
He  died  "  circa  Fostum  S.  liilarii  1247.  Anno 
exeunte,"*  January  13,  and  was  buried  at  Badi.f 


XXIII.     W1LLL\M  BUCTON,  L 
Died  A.D.  1264. 

This  Prelate,  also  called  Button,  and  Bitton,  had  been 
Archdeacon  of  Wells  m  1243,  and  vva-3  elected  to  tlie  See 
by  the  Monks  and  Canons,  conjointly,  b^mg  consecrated 
at  Rome,  July  14,  1247-8.  1  he  royal  assent  was  given 
!May  4,  1248.      \iy  Henry  Hi,  he  seems  to  have   been 


t  See  Prynu's  Kirt^  John,  p.  101.     Le  Neve's  Fa^sii,  p.  il,     Godwin, 
p.  3(i7. 
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valued  for  his  diplomatic  abilities,  having  been  employed 
by  him  in  1 '253,  to  negociate  a  match  between  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  and  Edward, 
Prince  of  V\  ales,  in  which  affair  he  was  successful.* 

We,  betore  noticed,  the  allotments  made  to  the  Canons, 
of  portions  of  profit  resulting  during  the  vacancies  of 
preferments.  This  occasioned  disputes  between  Buctou 
and  the  Canons,  the  former  wishing  to  revoke  those 
grants.  The  Bishop,  however,  ceded  his  claims,  and  the 
parties  were  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  the  Metro- 
politan.-f- 

In  the  forty-first  of  Henry  III.  he  obtained  from  the 
crown,  a  charter  of  free-warren,  for  his  manor  of  Wells. 

Bishop  Button  is  accused  of  nepotism,  or  a  fondness 
for  providing  for  his  nephews  and  relatives.  Tiiat  many 
of  his  name  possessed  good  preferment  about  this  time 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  he  provided  for  them  all,  is 
another  question,  and  still  a  further  question,  whether 
their  relationship  was  their  chief,  or  only,  merit.  To 
provide  for  relatives  is  natural,  but  it  looks  not  well,  to  see 
a  Cathedral  or  diocese  stocked  with  relatives  and  family 
connections,  while  men  of  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  zeal 
for  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  are  left  to  pine 
unnoticed  in  obscure  Curacies.  William  Button,  his 
brother's  son,  after  liishop  of  this  diocese,  was  Archdeacon 
of  Wells;  Kichard  Liutton,  I'lccentor  ;  Nicholas  Button, 
our  liishop's  brother.  Treasurer;  John  Button,  another 
brother,  Frovost  of  Coombe  and  Parson  of  Ashbury  ;  and 


•  See  Uyincr,  Ftcdi'rn.  vol.  i.  |i  \\)\. 

t  Mctidpolitans  w  re  so  called,  because,  at  fii«t  th.y  were  consecrated 
ill  tlic  inctrojiolis  ol  tlic  Provintv". 
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he  was  succeeded  by  a  Thomas  Button.  Tliere  was 
also  a  Thomas  Button,  but  whether  the  same  or  not,  is 
uncertain,  who  succeeded  the  above  William,  in  the 
Archdeaconry,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
He  died  April  3,  1264-5,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  Wells  Cathedral,* 

The  following  is  furnished  by  the  Canon  of  Wells,   in 
the  Anglia  Sacra,  pars.  1.  p.  565  : — 

"  Willelmus  Bytton  primus,  vii  Bathoniensis  Epis- 
"copus,  successit.  Hie  voluit  abstulisse  a  dictis 
*'  Dccano  et  Capitulo  donationes  per  dictum  Rogerum 
"  concessas :  ipsosque  longo  tempore  impedivit  de 
**  possessione  Ecclesiae  de  Congresberye,  quam  bunae 
"memoriae  Jocelinus  praxlecessor  suns  appropriavit  ad 
"augmentum  communae  Canonicorum  Welliae  resi- 
"dentium,  cum  vacaret  post  mortem  Rectoris  ejusdem. 
"  Unde  dicti  Decanus  et  Capitulum  ad  Curiam 
"  Romanam  directe  et  tuetorie  Cantuariensem  Arch- 
"  iepiscopum  appellarunt  :  qui  post  paucas  expensas 
"  hinc  inde  efi'usas  pacem  fecit  inter  partes.  Et  inde 
"  idem  Episcopus  Ecclesiam  de  Congresberye  mensa 
**  Capitulari  de  novo  univit;  et  extunc  illi  et  eorum 
"successores  prajfatus  Ecclesiam  et  donationes  eis  prius 
*'  concessas,  ut  pra-dicatur,  possederunt  pacihce  et 
**quiete.  Iste  convocata  Cleri  sui  S}nodo  speciali 
"  edidit  Constitutiones  in  Bathoniensi  Diocesi  obser- 
"  vandas  quas  Synodales  appellant.  Et  cum  sedisset 
"  annis  xvii  obiit,  et  Welliae  m  nova  Capella  B.  M arize 
"  Virginis  tumulatur." 


*    See  the  Preface  to  Adam  dc  Domerliam's  History,  p.  27,  and  Cart. 
41.  Henry  iii,  m.  5. 
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From  Wharton's  notes  : 

*'  Willelmiis  Button,  Arcliidiaconus  Wellensis  et 
"  Rector  Ecclesiae  de  Sony,  electus  est  sub  initium 
*  anni  1'248.  Consecratus  in  Curia  Romaira  eodcm 
"anno  in  Octavis  Pentecostes,  viz  die  14  Junii,  in 
"  Angliam  anno  sequenti  rediit.  Anno  1'253  ab 
"  Henrico  Rege  ad  Ferdinandnm  HispanicB  Regeni 
**Iegatus,  Alianoram  Hispajii  tiliani  Edvvardo  Angli 
'*  filio  primogenito  nuptum  dari  iinpetravit.  Anno 
*'  12jG  Dominica  2.  Adventus  Domini,  professionem 
**  obediential,  apud  Otteford  prajstitit  Bonifacio  Archi- 
"episcopo,  quern  post  susceptum  Episcopatum  tunc 
"  primiim  vidit.  Anno  \'l(yl  Ecclesiani  B.  Marine  de 
"  Stall  Monachis  Bathonicnsibus  appropiiavit.  Obiit 
"  12G4,  3  April.  Ex  IJislorid  (jhision.  Matl/ueo 
*'  Paris,  Ixotiila  5.  Pro/ess.  autosyi'.  Reiiisttia 
"  Catd.  (Uid  W  ell.  ik,  Aniudibus  Brnluii." 
From  Godwin,  p.  Sf)7  : 

"  The  Convent  of  Ualli,  according  to  tlieir  promise, 
"  now  at  last  joining  with  the  chapter  of  Wells,  William 
**  Button,  iirst  Sub-Dean  and  then  Archdeacon  of 
'*  Wells,  was,  with  one  consent,  elected.  This  man 
"had  much  to  do  with  the  Monks  of  Glastonbury, 
"concerning  those  lanils,  which  by  com|)osition,  they 
"  l«ad  yielded  to  the  See  of  Wells  ;  anil  although  the 
"  Bishop  had  sustained  great  charge  in  divers  of  the 
"  King's  services,  namely,  and  especially,  in  travelling 
"  into  the  furthermost  parts  of  S|)ain  about  his  aft'airs, 
"yet  he  favoured  altogether  the  part  of  the  Monks,  and 
"  gave  them  his  uttermost  assistance  in  their  suits. 
"They  were  ended  at  last  by  the  Bishop's  death,  who 
"deceased  iji  llu;  beginning  of  the   year    1204,  having 
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"first  possessed  his  brethren  and  kinsfolks,  of  all  the 
"  principal  places  in  our  Church  of  Wells.  For,  I  find, 
*'  about  this  time,  there  was  another  William  Button, 
"  his  brother's  son.  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  after 
"Bishop;  one  Richard  lUitton,  Chaunter ;  Nicholas 
"  Button,  a  brother  of  the  Bishop,  Treasurer;  John 
"  Button,  another  brother  of  his.  Provost  of  Coomb, 
*'  and  Parson  of  Asbery ;  after  whose  death,  one 
"  Thomas  Button  succeeded  to  the  Provoslship,  and 
"  that  one  Thomas  Button,  (whether  the  same  man  or 
"not,  I  cannot  tell,)  was  fust  Archdeacon  after 
*'  William  Button  aforesaid,  then  Deane  of  Wells,  and 
"lastly,  the  year  1292,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This 
*'  Thomas  Button  it  was,  that,  for  the  soul  of  this 
*'  William  Button,  our  Bishop,  gave  to  our  Church  the 
"  bell,  commonly  called,  the  sermon  bell,  as,  in  a  French 
"  inscription  upon  the  same  bell,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
"  He  lieth  buried  in  the  middle  of  our  Lady  Chapel, 
"  imder  a  marble  tomb." 

'Joinb. — "  [t  has  been  already  stated,"  says  Mr. 
Britton,*  in  whose  account  of  the  Cathedrals  one 
hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  elegance  of  the 
plates,  or  the  judgment  displayed  in  the  literary  com- 
position, "  that  Bishop  Bicton,  the  first  of  that  name, 
(ob.  12(34,)  was  interred  in  the  Lady's  Chapel;"  and 
Bishop  Godwin  says,  "  he  lieth  buried  in  the  middle"  of 
that  chapel,  "  under  a  marble  tomb."  Leiand  says, 
"  Guil.  Bitton  primus  Episcopus,"  &c.  "  jacet  cum 
imagine  itrea  in  capella  D  Mariae  ad  orientalem  partem 


*  irells  Cathed.  p.  106. 
T 
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ecclesiae  de   Welles."*      From   this    honorable  place  of 
sepulture,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Bitton  had  been  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  Lady  Chapel  ;  but  there 
is   no   documentary   evidence    to    substantiate    the    fact. 
His  tomb  has  been  since   removed,  but  to   what  part  is 
questionable.       Had  not  Lelaud  stated  his  image  to  have 
been  of  brass,  we  might  have  conceived  his  tomb   to  be 
now  standing  near  the   wall,   on    the    north  side    of  St. 
Catherine's  chapel  ;   which,  with  the  opposite  chapel   of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  forms  a  kind  of  lesser  transept  to 
this  Cathedral.      Each   side   of  the  tomb  is  divided    by 
small     graduated     buttresses,    into     six    compartments, 
displaying  as  many  trefoil-headed  ogee  arches,  terminating 
in  fmials ;  and  at  each  end   is  a  similar  arch  ;    in   every 
spandril  is  a  shield  of  arms.    On  a  Purbeck  slab,  covering 
the  tomb,  is  a    recumbent   ethgy   of  the  Bishop  much 
mutilated  ;   the  hands  being  broken  off,  crozier  destroyed, 
8v.c.  ;  his  head  rests  on  a  cushion,  diapered  ;  and  his  feet 
against  a  lion.     The  drapery  is  apparently  thin  ;  but  the 
folds  are   disposed  in   a   broad   and   simple  style.      "J'he 
whole  ligure  has  been  painted  in  colours,  as  was  customary 
in  former  times. "f 


•    J  liner,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

t  This  tomb  is  represented  in  Plate  XVll,  on  the  right  of  the  print,  iu 
Ihittoii'fi  Hist,  of  Wells  Catiiedial. 
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XXIV.     WALTER  GIFFARD, 

Succeeded  A.D.  12G4. — Translated  to  York  A.D. 
12G6.— Died  A.D.  1279. 

Giffard,  who  had  been  Canon  of  Wells  and  Cliaplain 
to  the  Pope,  was  elected*  May  22,  12G4,  and  was  conse- 
crated, in  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  by  Peter 
de  Aqua  blanca,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  not  of  Paris, 
as  others  erroneously  say ;  that  Peter  de  Aqua  blanca. 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  the  person  who  consecrated 
him,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  we  may  infer  from  the 
register  of  Bishop  Equeblank,  preserved  among  the 
registers  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  same  year, 
or  in  1265,  Bishop  Gitiard  occurs  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  Oct.  \5,  126o-6,  he  was  translated  to  YorU.f  He 
died  April  25,  1279,  and  was  buried  in  York  Cathedral. 

From  the  Canon  of  Wells  : — 

"  Walterus  Gyffarde    IX.    Bathoniensis   Episcopus 

"  successit.     Hie  fuit  Thesauriarius  Angliae.      Et  cum 

"  sedisset  in  Episcopatu  annos  ii,  translatus  fuit  ad  Epis- 

*'  copatum   Dunelmenseni,"J       \jxad  Lboracensem.j 

From  Wharton  : — 

"  Defuncto  Willelmo,  Capitula  licentiam  eligendi  a 

*'  Rege  petierunt  1264,  9  Apr. — Die  22  Mali  conveni- 


•  '  Elect,'  says  Dugdale. '  but  not  consecrated,  December  14, 1264.' 

t  On  21  December,  12G5,  he  writes  tlius  to  the  Pi-ior  and  Convent  of 
Bath; — "  Walterus  Gyff;ird  Ebor,  &c.  Vobis  denunciamus  nosce-sisse,  et 
curam.  Ebor.  Eccles.  recipisse."  See  the  Cartulary  ol  Bath,  in  the 
Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  p.  y6. 

X  Durham  is  a  mistake.  It  was  to  York  he  was  translated,-- Ses 
Dugdale,  Clirou.  Series,  p.  20,  &c. 
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"  entibus  in  ecclesia  VVellensi  quatuor  ex  singulis 
"  Capitiilis  Bathon  et  Wellen.  electus  est  Walterus 
"  Giffard,  Canonicus  VVellensis,  Subdiaconus  et  Cap- 
"  pellanus  Papae.  (Registr.  Eccl.  Well.)  Consecratiini 
"  fuisse  a  Paiisiensi  Episcopo  in  absentia  Bonifacii 
*'  Archiepiscopi  Godwinus  nairat :  qui  id  a  Jocelino 
"  accepit,  quamvis,  pro  more,  authorem  nou  laudat. 
"  Errasse  auteni  Joceliiium  constat  ex  professione 
"  autograplia  inter  consecranduin  lecta  ;  in  cujus  tergo 
"  adnotatur  ipsum  a  Petro  Episcopo  Herefordensi 
*'  vice  Bonifacii  consecratum  esse.  Anno  1265,  10 
"  Augusti.  Walterus  sunniius  Angliv«  Cancellarius 
"  renunciatus  est  data  sibi  pensione  500  librarum 
"  quotannis  percipienda.  Eboracum  translatus  est 
**Oct.  15,  1-266." 

Under  V  ork,  Hisliop  Godwin,  p.  595,  thus  speaks  : — • 
"  Atter  the  death  of  Archbishop  Godfrey,  William 
"  de  Langton,  Dean  of  York,  was  elected  to  succeed 
"  him.  But  the  Pope,  tor  what  cause  I  know  not, 
"  rejected  hnn,  and  liawslated  Walter  Giftard  from 
"  bath  and  Wells  to  York.  He  was  [he  means  'had 
*'  been,']  tlie  Pope's  Chaplain  and  Canon  of  Wells  ; 
"  Hrst  I'reasurei,  thenCiiancellor  of  England  ;  elected 
"  to  I5ath,  ivjay  '22,  )264.  whence  he  was  removed 
'*  Oct.  15,  l'265-(),  having  contuuied  there  only  two 
"  years,  he  lived  at  York  I. '5  years,  departed  this 
"  life  April  25,  i'27i>,  and  lieth  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
"  Chuich." 

i''roin  Willis's  Catlicdrals,  vol.  i.  p.  37: — 
"  Walter  Gillaid,'i  reasurerand  Chancellorof  England, 
*'  hrsi  Canon,  anu  l\,v\i    llisliop   of   Bath   and    Wells, 
"  whence  he  was  translated  to    York,  Oct.    15,    1265. 
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*'  He  was  enthroned  Nov.  1,  and  had  the  teinporalties 
"  restored  Dec.  26  following.  He  died  April  27  or 
*'  29,  and  was  buried  in  the  east  part  of  the  Cathedral, 
"  behind  the  high  altar,  under  a  plain  stone,  which 
"  according  to  Leland,  had  this  date  on  it: — 

**mnltti-  (©t^fort,  obiit  7  ^a\.  iBaii  12/7."  [i.e. 
April  25.] 

**  He  had  been  Chaplain  to  the  Pope,  and  was,  by 
"  him,  translated  to  York."* 


XXV.     WILLIAM   BUCTON  II, 

Succeeded  A. D.  1267.— Died  A. D.  1274. 

This  Bishop  Bucton,  or  Bytlon,  was  nephew  of  the 
former  Prelate  of  the  name,  and  is  said  to  have  been  also 
lelated  to  Bishop  GyfFard.  He  was  elected  Febru;>ry 
10,  1267,  to  the  Bishopric,  from  the  Deanery,  others  say. 
Archdeaconry.  The  temporal  ties  were  restored  March  4. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  there  had  been  three  Archdeacons 
of  Wells  successively,  all  of  the  same  names  :  the  first,  in 
1244,  who  became  Bishop  in  1248;  succeeded  in  the 
Archdeaconry,  by  his  nephew  William,  Bishop  in  1267; 
and  the  third,  who  also,  in  1270,  became  Ca..on  of 
York. 

This  Prelate  gave  to  the  Chapter  of  Wells,  in  1271, 
the  Church  of  Stogumber,  (Stoke-Gomer,  1 2  miles  N .  W. 
of  Taunton,)  on  condition  that   a  yearly  stipend  of  50s. 


•  Matthew  Paris.— See  also  Pat.  51.  H.  3.  m.  32.  M.  S.  Cotton.  Vitel- 
lius  A.  2.  Godw.  Stul>b's  Coll.  172(;.  Wike's  Chron.  and  PeUUi  IcUlidiu, 
wlio  all  differ  as  to  the  day  oi'  the  mouth. 
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should  be  paid  to  a  Chaplain  for  the  daily  celebration  of 
mass  for  his  soul.  He  is  also  recorded  as  having  given 
Bicknoller,  (near  Stoke-Gomer,)  to  the  Church  of 
\Vells.  Matthew  Paris  informs  us  that  so  great  was  the 
fame  of  his  piety,  that  Robert  Kilwardby  selected  him,  in 
preference  to  any  one  else,  to  consecrate  him  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1272;  and  his  tomb  was  visited  long 
after  the  Reformation,  even  till  near  Bishop  Godwin's 
time,  by  the  superstitious,  especially  by  those  who  had 
the  tooth-ache,  but  with  what  effect  the  reader  must 
judge.  He  died  December  4,  1274,*  and  was  buried 
Nvithout  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
under  a  marble  slab,  sculptured,  with  a  Prelate  in 
j)ontiJica/i/)ns.-f 

He   made   some    good    statutes   for  the  regulation  of 
Chapter  business. 

'*  ^^  illelmus  Bytton  secundus,  X  Episcopus  Batho- 
"  niensis  ;  cum  esset  Decanus  Bathoniensis,  successit 
"  Waltero  Gyft'ardo,  et  sedit  VII  annis,  et  in  Australi 
"  pa)te  Chori  Wellensis  quiescit  ;  ubi  ad  priesens 
"  multis  fulget  miraculis,"  as  the  Canonicus  Wellensis 
would  have  us  believe. 

"  \VillelmusdeButtone,"(adds  Wharton,)  "  VVillel- 
"  mi  Lpisco|)i  cognominis  nepos,  et  Walteri  Giffard 
"  consangumeus,  electus  est  12(j7,  10  Feb.  ct  tempo- 
"  ralhi  a  Itege  acccpit  die  4  Martn,  Archidiaconum 
"  W'ellensem  fuisse  Matlha;us  Paris  testatur :    ut  trcs 


•  Certainly  bi'forc  December  25.    Fi».  ;$.  Ed.  I.  in.  ."57. 

t  "  He  was  buried  i)etwcen  two  pillars  on  tlie  south  Bide  of  the  thoir." 
-CoUinsou's  /list.  Som.  vol.  iii.  |>.  382. 
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"  ejusdem  nominis  in  hoc  Archidiaconatu  successerint. 
"  VVillelmuni  enim  de  Button  Archidiaconum  VVellen- 
"  sem  anno  1244  Registrum  W  ellense  memorat.      Iste 
"  Episcopatuin  anno  1C48  assecutus,  Archidiaconatum 
"  tradidit   nepoti   ipsius    VVillelmo,  qui   Episcopatum 
"  1267     obtinuit.       Denique     in     Registro     VValteri 
"  Giffard  Archiepiscopi   Eboracensis   reperio   \^  illel- 
"  mum  Button  Archidiaconum   Wellensera,    Ecclesiae 
"  Eboraceni^is  Canonicum  esse  factum  1270,  I6  Octobr. 
"  Dedit  ille  Capitulo   Wellensi    Ecclesiam   de   Stoke- 
"  gumber   1271,  2  Oct.   ta  conditione  ut  50   solidos 
"  Capellano  pro  anima  ipsius  quotidie  celebraturo,  et 
"  totidem  pro  anniversario  ejusdem,  annuatimsolverent. 
"  Obiit  1274,  Dec.   4,  frequenti  plebis   viciuae   cultu 
''  post  obitum  celebratus.      Inoleverat  enim  opinio  de 
"  eximia  ipsius  sanctitate ;  quae,    ipso  vivente,   famam 
"  adeo    prieclaram   meruerat,    ut   ab    illo   potissimum 
**  Robertus  Cant.  Archiepiscopus  anno  1273  consecrari 
"  voluerit,  is  hoc  argumento  motus,  quod  fama  sancti- 
**  tatis    inter    caeteros    multum     eftiorebat,     referenle 
"  Maltha?!  Paris  Continuatore  p.  108," 
From  Godwin  : — 

"  25.  William  Button,  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  and 
"  nephew  to  the  former  William  Button,  obtained  this 
*'  Bishopric  in  the  year  1267,  and  was  restoied  to  the 
"  temporalties  of  the  same,  March  4.  [Hen.  HI.  51.] 
*'  A  man  so  greatly  accounted  for  his  holiness,  (saith 
"  ]\iatthew  Paris,)  as  when  Robert  Kilwardby,  Arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury,  had  licence  of  the  Pope  to 
"  take  consecration  of  the  hand  of  any  Catholic  Bishop, 
"he  made  choice  of  him,  only  in  respect  of  his  holiness. 
**  He  made  many  good  statutes,  by  which  our  Church 
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ft 


is  yet  governed;  amongst  other  things,  he  ordained 

*'  four  general  chapter  days  in  the  year,  at  which  only 

"times,  such  things  should  be  ordered  as  might*  "  |>oti 

"moram."     It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  all  other 

"  Churches  were  to  observe  the  same  order.     He  de- 

"  ceased  in  the  month  of  November,  1274.    Many  super- 

"stitious  people,  especially  such  as  were  troubled  with 

*'  the   tooth-ache,  were  wont,    even    of  late  years,  to 

"  frequent  much  the  place  of  his  burial,  being  without 

"  the  north  side  of  the   choir,  where  we  see  a  marble 

*'  stone,  having  a  pontifical  image  graven  upon  it.     He 

**  gave  unto  our  Church  the  manor  of  Bicknoller." 

Tomb. — "  The  monument  of  Bitton,  the  2nd.  is  situate 

at  the  back  of   the    choir,    between    the   2nd.    and    3rd. 

columns  from  the  west.     It  merely   consists  of  a  cofiin- 

shaped  marble  slab,  on  wiiich  is   an  engraved    episcopal 

figure  ///  pontijicalibus ;  the  right  hand  is   in   the   act   of 

giving  the  benediction  ;  small  angels,  with    censers,   are 

depicted    iu   the   spandrils.     Leland,    in    describing   ll^e 

figures  iu  the  south  aible  of  the  choir,  says,  "  (xJuartus  est 

(jii/ie/nii  Jh/Kuit,  qui  obiit    Nov.    1274.   2.    E.  I.    qucni 

vulgus  nuper  pro  sanclo   coluit."     Godwin   also   assigns 

this  iigure  to  the  same  Prelate  ;  and  particularly  mentions 

the  long  contmued  resort  of  the  superstitious  to  his  tomb, 

for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ache,  "t 

•  "  As  might />rt/i  worrtwi,"  is  neither  Kn{<lisli  nor  Latin:  it  is  non- 
fcnse  :  it  is  not  Knplish  idiom,  to  s;iy,  "  snch  tlling^^  as  might  to  snller 
delay."  Tiie  iiisliop  .".iioiiid  have  put  jwssent  tor  'might'  lint  neither 
does  the  sentence,  1  a|)(iieli(!i(l,  convey  tlie  writer's  own  meaning.  1 
submit,  that  what  he  desit^neil  to  convey,  was  something  of  this  l<ind — 
''  ordinavit,  momcnti  niliil,  (piod  n/>rani  paii  posset,  in  Capitnla 
cwnhtituenditni  nisi  (jiiatuor  .-talis  dicbiiN." 

t  lirittou';!  Hist.  Wells  Calhcd.  p.  107. 
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XXVI.     ROBERT  BURNELL, 
Succeeded  A.D.  1275.— Died  A.D.  1292. 

This  Prelate,  said  to  be  of  the  baronial  family  of 
Burnell,  had  been  Archdeacon  of  the  West-Riding  of 
York,  between  1267  and  1271.*  Canon  of  Wells; 
Pebendary  of  York  in  1267  ;t  Prebendary  of  Preston,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Hereford  ;:|:  and  from  that  dignity,  says 
Willis,  was  made  Bishop  of  Wells. 

He  was  elected  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Feb. 
23,  1275,  and  consecrated  by  Robert  Kilwardby,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  April  7.  Li  the  preceding  year 
he  had  been  constituted  Chancellor  of  §  England  and  so 
continued  till  his  death.  The  statement  that  he  was  also 
Treasurer  of  England  is  incorrect.  The  seals  only, 
and  not  the  staff,  appertained  to  him. 

The  family  of  Burnell  attained  the  honor  of  the  peerage 
in  1311  ;  when  Edward  Burnell,  a  baron,  by  writ  was 
summoned  to  parliament,  from  December  \[),  5.  Edw. 
in.  131 1,  to  October  24,  8  Edw.  II.  The  baron  died 
1315,  s.  p.  when  the  baronage  became  extinct.  Maud, 
the  baron's  sister  and  heir,  married,  first,  John  Lovel, 
and  secondly,  John  de  Handle,  which  John  de  Handlo, 
was  summoned  to  parliament  l6  Edw.  III.  The  baron- 
age is  now  in  abeyance. || 


•  Willis.  Cathedr.  vol.  i.  p.  92.  t  lb.  p.  141.  I  lb.  p.  591. 

j  Libera.  2  E.  I.  m.  4.  Pat.  2  E.  I.  m.  8.  Claus.  2  E.  I.  m.  1. 

II  See  Nicolas's  Synopsis,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
U 
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Godwin  must  make  some  btrange  mistake,  which 
Fuller,*  and  after  him  Collinson,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  exauiination,  have  handed  on, f  when  he  says, 
that  the  Bishop  was  "son  of  Robert,  brother  of  Hugh, 
Darons  of  Biirnell."  Now,  the  Bishop  died  in  1'29C, 
and  the  first  peer  had  not  summons  till  1311,  whose 
name  was,  as  w'e  have  seen,  Edward.  There  was  no 
Robert,  Baron  Burnell ;  and  the  Hugh,  who  was  Baron, 
■was  not  summoned  to  parlianjent  till  \3ii3,  7  Ric.  H. 
when  our  Bishop  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century.  The 
Bishop  might  have  been  uncle  of  the  tirst  peer,  whose 
sister,  Maud,  was  his  heir. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  potent  and  princely  Prelate. 
The  high  offices  he  held  greatly  enriclied  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  architectural  taste.  Among 
other  edifices  erected  by  him,  was  that  once  magnificent 
hall,  some  of  tlie  walls  of  which  are  yet  standing,  at  Wells 
Palace,  on  the  west ;  this  noble  apartment  was  sacrilegi- 
ously destroyed  by  Sir  John  Gates,  in  the  reign  of  Edw. 
VI.  who,  soon  after,  deservedly  lost  his  head  in  an 
insurrection  against  the  government. 

The  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities, 
was  of  the  privy-council  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Edw.  I's  reign,  in  which  he  lived,  that  is  till 
129'2,  (the  period  of  his  decease,)  and  was  much  employed 
by  that  monarch  in  his  Welch  affairs.  He  held  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  court,  for  a  time,  at  Bristol,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  attending  to  the  affairs  at  Wales,  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  some  suppose,   that  the 


Vide  infra.  f  Hist.  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  382. 
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Castle  of  Acton-Burnel,*  in  Shropshire,  was  built  by 
him.  In  1286,  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  King 
to  France,  taking,  and  retaining  with  him,  the  great  seal, 
till  his  return  in  1289. 

After  having  sat  Bishop  about  1 8  years,  he  died  at 
Bervvick-on-Tvveed,  October  25,  1292-3.  His  body 
was  conveyed  to  Wells  and  there  buried,  November  23, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral.  He  is 
commemorated  among  the  Cambridge  benefactors. 

After  Archbishop  Kilwardbv  became  a  Cardinal,  Bur- 
nell  was  elected  by  the  Monks  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
but  the  election  was  rejected  and  set  aside  by  the  Pope, 
in  favor  of  Peckham.f  He  relinquished  to  the  King  the 
patronage  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  obtaining  certain 
privileges  in  lieu  thereof  for  the  City  of  Bath. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  History 
by  the  Canon  of  Wells  : — 

"  Robertus  Burnell,  Thesaurarius  Angliae,  XI  Batho- 
*'  niensis  et  Wellensis  Episcopus,  successit  annis  xviii, 
*'et  Wellia  in  navi  Ecclesive  solenni  tumba  sepultus 
"  est.     Hie  Episcopatuin  niultis  frauchesiis  et  libertati- 


■*  Lawyei-s  are  well  acquainted  with  the  "  Statute  of  Artou-Burnel," — 
this  is  tht  statute-merchant  i  f  2  Ed.  I,  auno  1288.  (ameuded  by  13  Ed.  I.) 
This  statute  was  made  at  the  Castle  of  Aoton-Burnel.  See  Cowel.  and 
Termes  de  la  Leije.  Statute-Merchant,  is  a  bond  of  record,  ackuowledged 
before  the  Clerk  of  the  statuies-nierchant  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Loudon,  or  two  merchants  assigned  for  that  purpose.  Estates  by  statute- 
merchant,  are  classed  among  estates  d(.  feasible,  ou  condition,  subsequent, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  tlie  ewmn  vadium.  The  statute-merchant  is  a 
security  for  money  entered  into  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  some 
trading  town. 

t  See  Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  5. 
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"bus  ornavit;  parentelam  suatn  miiltum  ditavit  etipsos 
**magnis  hononbiis  exaltavit.  Idem  aulara  Episcopa- 
"  lem  Welliae  sumptibus  suis  fieri  fecit ;  et  bona  per 
"  ipsum  et  prajdecessores  suos  Ecclesize  Wellensi 
** appiopi iata  chartis  regiis  et  munimentis  roborari 
"  procuravit." 

"  Lict ntia  eligendi  1274  13.  Dec.  postulata  septem 
"  ex  utroque  Capitulo  designati  in  Ecclesia  Wellensi 
"  1275.  23.  Feb.  coeuntes  elegerunt  Robertum  Eur- 
'*  nell,  Canoi'.icumWellensem  et  Aichidiaconum  Ebor- 
**  aceusem  ;  Electionem  Rex  confirmavit  die  3  Feb, 
*'  Electuin  Archiepiscopis  conseciavit  in  Ecclesia  de 
"Melton  1275.  7  April,  quamvis  Annales  VVigorn 
"  Londiui  consecratum  perhibeant.  Cancellarius 
"  Angiiae  creatus  fuerat  1274.  21  Sept.  idque  munus 
"usque  art  obitum  administravit.  Thesaurariiini  fuisse 
"  neutiquam  reperio.  Sub  inilium  pontificaus  sui 
"  patrouatuni  Monasterii  Glaston.  Kegi  remisit, 
"accept^,  loco  ejus,  civilate  iiathoiiiensi,  seu  potius 
"  possessione  civitalis  uberionbus  privilegiis  aucta. 
"  Urbs  enim  jam  diu  pen^s  Episcopos  fuerat.  Tunc 
"  etiani  Episcopus  et  abbas  Glaston,  jus  suum  in 
"  plurnnis  maneriis  et  ecrlesiis  inviceni  remiserunt, 
"cluiographo  127^.3.  Apr.  coiifecto.  Ecclesias  de 
"Jeveltou,  Hurnluni,  Stanton  Dm,  ct  Coleworth 
"  Ecclesiie  Wellensi  adquisivit.*  Medio  anno  1278 
"  j)ost  Itobcrtuni  Kilwarby  ad  Cardinalatum  S.  R.  E. 
**  translatuui,  Arrhiepiscopus  Cantuancnsis  a  monachis 
*'  canonicti  electuh  est.  Electi  causam  Rex  Nicolao 
"  Papa"  impensc  tommendavit  Uteris  datis  1278,  Jul. 

•  Ex  llfgistro  Ecclcsix  Well. 
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it 


10  ;  aliisque  ad  Robertum  dignitatem  oblatam 
"  detractentem  1278,  Aug.  11  scnptis  ipsum  enix^ 
"  rogat,  ut  electioni  de  se  factse  consentiat.  Paruit 
*'  Robertas,  missisque  ad  Curriam  Romanam  nunciis 
'*  electionem  confirmari  petiit  incassiim  autem.  Papa 
"enim  spreta.  electione,  Archiepiscopatuni  Johauni 
"  Peckham  contulit.  Assiduam  Regi  operani  Rober- 
*'  tus  in  rebus  Anglia?,  Walliae,  Franciae  et  Scotias 
"  gerendis  praestitit.  Anno  12B6.  13  Maii  cum  Rege 
"  in  Franciam  transfretavit ;  et  cum  eodem  in  Angliam 
"  rediit  1289.  12.  Aug.  Obiit  in  Comitatu  regio  apud 
"  Berwicum  in  coniiniis  Scoti*  1292.  25.  Oct.  apud 
*'  Welliam  sepultus  die  23  Nov.*  Inter  benefactores 
"  AcademiiB  Cantabrigiensis  idem  commemoratur."-f- 
Godwin  says,;|;  without,  however,  either  proof,  or 
particularizing  any  individuals, — **  His  principal  one 
was  to  enrich  his  brethren  and  kindred,  whom  he  greatly 
advanced."     But  non  constat. 

From  Fuller's  Worihies,  vol.  ii.  p.  256: — 
"  Robert  Burnel,  was  son  to  Robert,  and  brother 
"  to  Hugh,  Lord  Burnel, §  whose  prime  seat  was  at 
"  Acton-Burnel  Castle,  in  this  county.  He  was,  by 
"  King  Edward  the  First,  preferred  Bishop  of  Bath 
*'  and  Wells  ;  and  tirst  Treasurer,  then  Chancelour  of 
"  England.  He  was  well  vers'd  in  the  Welsh  affairs, 
"  and  much  us'd  in  managing  them  ;  and,  that  he 
"  might  the  more  effectually  attend  such  employment, 


*  Ex  Regist.  Caut.  Rotulis  Cancellariae,  Annalibus  Brutou  et  Wii^oru. 

t  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  \.  p.  567.  t  Engl.  edit.  1615.  p.  369. 

§  This  is   a   gross  genealogical  ani  chronological  error.     Vide   pp. 
145-6,  supra. — Edit. 
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"  caused  the  Court  of  Chaucery  to  be  kept  at  Bristol.* 
*'  He  got  great  wealth,  wherewith  he  enriched  his 
"  kindred,  and  is  supposed  to  have  re-built  the  decayed 
*'  Castle  of  Acton- Burnel,  on  his  own  expence. 
"  And,  to  decline  envy  for  his  secular  structures  left 
"  to  his  heirs,  he  built  for  his  successors  the  beautiful 
"  hall  at  VV'ells,  the  biggest  room  of  any  Bishop's 
"  Palace  in  England,  pluck'd  down  by  Sir  John 
*'  Gates,  (afterwards  executed  for  treason,)  in  the 
'*  reign  of  King   Edward  the  SixUi. 

"  English  and  VV^elch  affaires  being  settled  to  the 
**  King's  contentment,  he  employed  Bishop  Burnel  in 
"  some  businesse  about  Scotland,  in  the  Marches 
"  whereof  he  died,  anno  doniini  l'J9'-2;  and  his  body, 
"  solemnly  brought  many  miles,  was  buried  in  his  own 

"  Cathedral." 

\ 


XXVIL    WILLIAM  MARSH  or  DE  MARCHIA. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1293.— Died  A.D.  1303. 

This  Prelate,  who  had  been  a  Canon  of  Wells  before 
he  was  Bishop,  was  Treasurer  of  England  from  1290  to 
129j,t  being  highly  esteemed  by  Edward  J.  His 
election  to  this  See  took  place  January  30,  1293  ;  his 
consecration  May  17.  Elsewhere,  it  appears  that  he  was 
elected  on  the  Eriday  after  the  feast  of  the  conversion  of 


'  Camden's  IJritanuia  in  Salop. 

t   Mattli.  Wi'Stmingtcr.     Constitutus  Thcsaurar'uis  codcm  modo  quo 
Joannes  quondam  Eltcusis  Episcopus.    Pat.  18.  Edw.  I.  ui.  'S3. 
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St.  Paulj  1292;  had  the  royal  assent  March  l;.tlie 
temporalties  restored  the  19th  of  the  same  month ;  and 
was  consecrated  on  Whit-Sunday,  1293.* 

From  King  Edward  I.  tliis  Prelate  obtained  a  grant 
of  two  fairs  for  the  lordship  of  Bath  ;  one  to  be  held  in 
the  Barton,  or  the  Ham,  the  other  at  Lyncombe.f 

He  sat  ten  years,  and  dying  June  11,  1302,  was  burred 
at  Wells,  in  the  soudi  transept,  between  the  door  of  the 
cloister  and  St.  Martin's  altar.  The  chapter-house  was 
built  in  his  prelacy,  by  contribution.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  canonize  him,  but  "  in  fatis  non 
erat."  It  is  alleged,  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb  ! 

'*  Willelmus  de  Marchia,  Thesaurarius  Scaccarii 
Angliae,  XII.  Bathoniensis  Episcopus,  sedit  annis  X 
et  in  Ecclesia  Wellensi  ex  parte  australi  in  muro  inter 
ostium  Claustri  et  altare  S.  Martini  sepelitur.  Ad 
cujus  tumbam  olim  multa  prteclara  tiebant  miracula.":j^ 
Wharton,  in  the  note  to  the  Canon,  observes  :  — 

*'  Willelmus  de  la  March,  Clericus  Regis,  The- 
**  saurarius  Angliae  anno  1290  constitutus,  officio 
''  isto  amotus  est  medio  anno  1295.  Interea  tem- 
"  poris  ad  Episcopatum  Bathon.  et  Wellen.  (Canonicus 
"  tunc  Wellensis)  in  Capitulo  Bathoniensi  electus  1293, 
"Jan.  30,  confirmatus  est  a  Rege  die  1.  Martii, 
"  Capitulo  Cantuariensi  (Archiepiscopatu  vacante) 
*' die    12.   Martii;    et  consecratus  in   Ecclesia   Cant. 


*  Reg.  Cant.    Pat.  21.  Edw.  I.  aud  Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  32. 

t  Pat  32.  Edw.  I.    CoUinson's  Hist.  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  382. 

X  Canonicus  Well.    Aug.  Sac.  i.  567. 
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"  per  Ricardum  Episcopum  London,  die  Pentecostes, 
"  sc.  die  17  Maii,  sic  Registra  Cant,  et  Well,  et 
''  Annales  Bruton  et  Wigoin  tradunt.  Die  Jovis  in 
**  septimana  Pentecostes  Annales  Londinenses  con- 
"  seciatum  dicunt,  errore  manifesto.  Obiit  VVillelmus 
"  1302,  11  Junii,  relicta  hand  vulgari  sanctitatis 
"  fanm.  Annis  enini  1324  et  1323  Capitulum  Wel- 
"  lense  Piocuratores  suos  ad  Papani  legavit  ad 
"  petendam  illius  Canonizationem.  Idem  et  Episcopi 
"  Anglia;  univeisi  postularunt  literu  data  1325,  4  Dec. 
"  idem  et  Edwardus  Rex.  Tiansmisit  insuper  Capi- 
"  tulum  amplam  miraculorum,  quit  ab  illo  postmortem 
"  patrata  dicebantur,  relationeni.  Nil  tamen  im- 
**  petratum  reperio.  In  fatis  enim  non  erat,  ut 
**  VVillehniis  banctorum  albo  iiifcrretur." 

"  The  same  \ear  that  Burnell  died,"  says  Bishop 
"  Godwin,  "  William  de  Marchia,  then  Treasurer  of 
*'  England,  succeeded,  and  was  restored  to  the  tem- 
"  poralties  of  this  See,  March  19,  Edvv.  I.  21.  I  have 
"  seen  amongst  the  records  of  our  Church  of  Wells, 
"  the  copies  of  divers  letters  unto  the  Pope  and  Car- 
"  dinals,  from  the  King,  from  divers  of  the  nobility 
**  and  the  clergy  of  that  Church,  connncnding  this 
"  man  so  for  his  holiness,  testilied,  as  they  write, 
"  by  many  miracles  ;  as  they  entreated  very  earnestly 
"for  his  canonization,  1  marvel  much  at  it;  for 
"  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Polydoie  Virgil  com- 
"  plain  grievously  of  hnn,  as  the  author  of  a  heinous 
*'  sacrilege,  in  causing  the  King  to  spoil  all  the  churches 
"  and  monasteries  in  luigland  of  such  plate  and 
"  money  as  lay  hoarded  up  in  them,  for  the  payment  of 
"  his  soldiers.     It  was  Edward  1.  a  prince  that  wanted 
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"  neither  wit  to  devise  nor  courage   to    execute  such 

"  an  exploit,    and   to  lay    the    fault    upon  another  at 

**  last.*     Yet,  likely  enough   it   is,  that  such  a  fault 

stamped  upon  him,  (how  undeservedly  soever)  might 

bar  him  out  of  the  Pope's  calendar,  who,  otherwise, 

*'  was  not  wont  to  be  over  dainty  in  affording  that  kind 

"  of  honour,  where  fees-\  might  be  readily  paid  for  it. 

*'  He  sat  ten  years,  and  lieth  entombed  in  the  south 

*'  wall  near  the  cloister  door.     In  this  man's  time,  the 

*'  chapter-house  was  built,  by  the  contribution  of  well- 

"  disposed  people, — a  stately  and  sumptuous  work." 

Tomb. — "  Bishop  Will,  de  Marchia,"says  Mr.  Britton, 

(Hist.  Wells  Cath.  p.  107.)  "who  died  in  June,    1302, 

was  buried  in  the  south  transept,  where  his  eflfigy   lies  on 

a  low  pedestal,  beneath  a  recessed  arch  in  the  south  wall. 


•  This  sentence  is  uonsense.  Herein  we  have  a  subject  and  no 
predicate.  What  was  it  that  Edward  F.  did  ?  The  Bishop  has  not  told 
us  :  for  all  that  follows  Edward  I.  is,  in  fact,  in  parenthesis.  We  must 
understand  him  as  saying,  "  Edward  f.  was  a  prince  ti.-at  wanted  neither 
wit  to  devise,"  h.t.k.  Tise  predication,  in  respect  to  the  word  in 
apposition,  "  a  prince,"  prevents  not  the  hiatus  or  ellipsis,  which  occurs 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  of  whk-h,  "Edward  I."  was  the  nominative 
or  subject. 

t  Nothing  can  be  more  uncandid  than  these  vituperations  of  persons 
unable  to  meet  the  charge.  That  Popes  may  have  been  venal  as  to 
indulgences,  is  one  tiling, — such  venality  is  a  diversion  of  a  divinely  granted 
spiritual  power — (the  power  of  the  Keys,  which  our  reformed  Church 
also  possesses,)  into  a  temporal  source  ;  but  to  say,  that  a  Pope  or  the 
Church  ever  sold  or  received  a  bribe  for  canonization,  is  to  assert  what 
never  can  be  proved.  We  may  imagine  Popes  capable  of  such  things  ; 
and,  "we  are  uot  ignorant  of  their  devices," — but  a  suspicion  of  guilt, 
hoirever strong,  warrants  not  a  specific  charge  of  it.  Wiien  will  paity- 
spirit  learn  moderation  and  candour } 
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His  head  rests  on  a  double  cushion,  supported  by  angels; 
and  at  his  feet  is  a  ciopped-eared  dog  ;  his  hand  is  raised, 
as  blessing;  and  his  left  holds  a  crozier.      On  the   vail, 
above  his  head,  is  the  mask  of  a  n)an,  boldly  sculptured, 
V  ith  curled  hair,  beard  and  nuistachios  ;  probably  (says  Mr. 
Britton)   intended  for  the  Saviour;   a  female  head,  with 
similar  hair,  probably  of  the  Virgin,  is  inserted  in  the  wall 
at  his  feet.     Ornamented  groins  and  tracery  spread  over  the 
soffiteof  the  arch;  and  at  the  back,  on  brackets  of  foliage, 
are  three  figures,  now  headless  and  otherwise  mutilated  ; 
two  of  which  represent  angels,  and  the  third  a  female.    On 
the  face  of  the  pedestal,  under  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  are 
six  masks  of  different  characters  and  aspect;  four  of  them 
appear  old  and  are   bearded ;     one   represents  a  young 
man,  and  another,  a  nun.     The  front  of  the  monument  is 
formed,    by  open   screen  work,  in  three   coiuparlnients, 
separated  by  graduated  buttresses,  which  stand  on  a  plain 
projecting   basement.      Each    buttress   is  enriched   with 
pinnacles,  &c.  and  between  them  lise  three  pointed  arches, 
having  pendent  tracery,  and   pyramidical   heads  adorned 
with  crockets  and  linials,  composed  of  rich  foliage." 


WALTER  HASELSHAW, 
SucciiEDKD  A.D.  1302. — Died  A.D.  1308. 

Waller  Haselshaw,  or  Heslelshagh,  successively  Canon, 
Archdeacon,  and  Dean  of  Wells,  was  next  elected  to  the 
See,  August  7,  inO'J.  Leave  of  electing,  was  given 
June  2y,*  the  elecliun  look  place  August  7;   the   royal 

•    Pat.  30.  E.  I.  in.  D. 
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assent  was   procured    August  31  ;    temporalties  restored 
September  i2  ;  his  consecration  took  place  November  4, 
at  Canterbury.*     He  was  enthroned  on  Christmas-day, 
1302,  at   Wells,  and   at    Bath   the   following    Epiphany* 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the   Church    of  Wells,   had,  at 
that   period,    obtained    precedence    of    Bath.      Bishop 
Godwin    says,   he    sat   9    years,    (an    error    into   which 
CoUinson    also    has   fallen,    by    neglecting    to    compare 
dates,)  but  that,  by  his  own  shewing,    is    impossible  ;    he 
Mas  dead  in  1308,  and  he  places  his  successor,  Drokens- 
ford,inl309.      He  died,  3    Id.    December,    1308,    and 
was  buried  at  Wells  on  the  Sunday  following,  (18   Kal. 
Jan  )  having  sat  six  years.     He  made,  both    while  Dean 
and  Bishop,  some  good  statutes  for  the  Church,  '' quibug 
etiannium  hodie  regimur,"  says  the  author  of  the  MS.  in 
Trin.  Coll. 

He  is  but  very  briefly  recorded  by  the  Canon  : — 

"  Walterus  Haselshawe  XUl.  Bathoniensis  Epis- 
"  copus,  sedit  vii  annis  ;  et  Welli2e  sepelitur  in  navi 
**  Ecclesiie  juxta  altare  ubi  prima  Missa  matutinalis 
"  indies  celebratur." 

"  Walterus  de  Haselshawe,  Canonicus,  Archidiaconus 
ct  Decanus  ordine  Welleasis,  ad  Episcopatum  electus 
1302,  7  Aug.  ab  Archiepiscopo  cojifirmatus  est  die  11 
Sept.  A  Rcge  ad  temporalia  admissus  die  12  Sept.  ab 
Archiepiscopo  apud  Cantuariani  consecratus  die  4  Nov. 
intronizatus  apud  Welliam  die  Natalis  Domini,  apud 
Bathoniam  die  Epiphaniie  sequentis.  Die  28  Oct. 
Annales  VVigorn  consecratum  produnt.  Diem  autem  4 
Nov.  exhibent  bina  Ecclesite  Cant.  Registra,   Registrum 


•    Regiatf.  Caut.  Eccl. 
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Winchelse,  et  Annales  Biuton.  Obiit  1308,  11  Dec. 
Apud  Welliam  sepultus  die  15  Dec.  fide  Annalium 
Bruton."* 

Tomb. — "  He  lieth  buried  under  a  huge  marble,  in 
the  body  of  the  Church,  [Wells  Cathedral,]  toward  the 
north,  almost  over  against  the  pulpit, "f  near  Bubwith's 
chapel. 

"  Bishop  Haselshavve,  Mho  died  in  1308,"  says  Mr. 
Britton,±  "  was  buried  in  the  nave,  beneath  a  large  slab, 
which  still  remains,  and  measures  l6  feet  in  length,  by  6 
feet  in  width.  It  lies  near  Bishop  Bubwith's  chapel,  and 
has  been  richly  inlaid  with  brasses ;  but  all  are  gone  j 
the  episcopal  figure,  in  brass,  was  10  feet  in  length. 
Some  indistinct  traces  of  an  inscription  are  apparent  on 
the  verge  of  the  slab." 


XXIX.     JOHN  DROKENSFORD, 
Succeeded  A.D.   1309.— Died   A.D.   1329. 

Bishop  Drokensford,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the 
King's  Wardrobe  and  Under-Treasurer  in  J  303,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  Papal  court,§  possessed 
the  following  ecclesiastical  preferments,  before  his  elevation 
to  this  See  ;  a  Canonry  of  Wells,  York,  and  Southwell, 
and  the  rectory  of  Balsham,  Kent.  He  was  also 
Chaplain  to  the  Pope. 


•     Wharton,  ylrigl.  Sac.  i.  p.  :>G7.  f    Godwin.  Cat.  p.  370. 

X  Hist.  Wells  Catliedr.  p.  108. 

$  Com.  (lu  IfJin.  Michael.  Edw.  I.    Uot.  7  in  dorso.  MS.  Gale, 
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He  was  elected  Bishop  Feb.  5,  1 309  ;  the  royal  assent 
was  given  Feb.  23,  and  the  teniporalties  restored  May 
15.*  On  the  same  day  he  was  confirmed  Bishop,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Canterbury  Nov.  9  ;  though,  as  to  the 
date  of  this  last  event,  there  is  some  discrepancy.  His 
consecration  had  not  taken  place  the  loth.  Aug.  1309.t 
Wharton  says,  November  9,+  while  in  the  register  of 
Henry  Woodlock,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  month  of 
August  is  assigned. 

The  statement  that  some  Historians  have  made  of  his 
being  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  is 
erroneous.  I  find  no  record  of  his  having  possessed  that 
high  office ;  but  it  is  certain,  tiiat  during  the  King's 
absence  in  France,  he  executed  the  vice-regal  office,  and 
afterwards,  was  an  adherent  of  the  Queen's  partizans 
against  her  husband. § 

Bishop  Drokensford  may  be  enrolled  as  a  benefactor  ; 
he  improved  the  Bishopric  with  many  noble  buildings, 
and  renewed  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  Church. |] 
He  also,  in  1325,  was  the  cause  of  an  indulgence  of  40 
days  being  granted  to  the  contributors  to  the  new  works 
of  the  Cathedral. 

Godwin,  solito  de  more,  detracts  from  him,  on  account 
of  nepotism,  or  providing  for  his  nephews  and  kindred 
with   the  patronage  of  the   diocese,    than   which,   there 


*  1  Pat.  2  Edw.  II.  t  See  Rymer.  Fadera.  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

X  ^n^l.  Sac.  Part  i.  p.  568.  §  Rymer.  Feed.  vol.  iii.  p.  98S. 

II  Godwin,  edit.  1615.  p.  370.      RicliardsoB's  edit.  1743.   p.  375.  and 
Aug.  Sac.  i.  p.  568. 
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certainly  can  be  nothing  more  disgusting,  but  no  assertions, 
that  disparage  a  character,  should  be  made  in  this  random 
way.  A  list  of  the  preferments,  and  the  names  of  the 
kindred  so  preferred,  should  ever  be  annexed  when 
ne|)otism  is  alleged. 

Having  sat  about  20  years,  he  died  at  Dogmersfield, 
May  9,  1329,  and  was  buried  on  the  23rd.  in  St. 
Catherine's  Chapel,  in  Wells  Cathedral,  in  which  he  had 
founded  a  chantry  the  preceding  month. 

•'  Joannes  Drokynsforde,  Custos  Garderobje*  et 
"  Locum  tenens  Thesaurarii  Angliie,  XIV  Episcopus 
"  Bathoniensis,  sedit  annis  XlX.f  Iste  Episcopatum 
"  suum  plurimis  aidificiis  solennibus  insignivit :  liber- 
"  tates  per  Heges  Episcopatui  suo  concessas  non  solum 
*'  literatorie  renovavit,  sed  etiam  ampliavit ;  et  quoad 
*'  ditationem  et  exaltationem  familix>  suie  simili  fuit 
**  priedecessori  suo  Roberto  Burnell.  Et  Wellia; 
'*  sepelitur  ante  altare  S.  Johannis  Baptistae.";]: 
From  Wharton  : — 

"  Johannes  de  Drokcnsforde  Canonicus  Wellcnsis, 
"  Eboracensis,  et  Suthwellensis  Rector  Ecclesire  de 
"  Balsham  in  Comilatu  Cantabr.  vestiarii  regii  Prtefec- 
"  tus,  et  Locumtenens  Tiiesaurarii  Angliie  ad  Curiam 
"  Romanain  profecturi  constitutns  1305.  22  Oct. 
"  Episcopus  liathon.  et  Wellcn.  in  Capitulo  Bathoni- 
"  ensi  elcctus  est  1309.  5  Feb.  ab  Archiepiscopo  a  pud 
"  Lanietharn  confirmatusdie  15  Maii,  apud  Cantuariam 
"  consecratus  die  9  Nov.    Anno    i:312  Roge   Edwardo 


•  Who  over  licarrl  of  such  Latin  ?      f-'estiarii  ivgii,  would  perhaps  have 
been  :i  litfli'  los  htalheiiish. 

t  lie  sat  longer  than  I'J  years.  J  In  llic  Ang.  Sac.  i.  p.  508. 
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<{ 


in  Galliam  profecto,  totius  Angliae  praefecturam  sibi 
*'  commissam  vice  Regis  gessit.    Obiit  apiid  Dogniers- 
**  field  1329,  9  Maii,  apud    VVelliani   sfcpiiltus  die  23 
"  Maii    in    Capella    B.    Caterinee,  in  qua  Cantariam 
"  mense    superiore     *fundaverat.       Seciit    anuos    20. 
"  menses  3.  dies  9- juxta  calculum  istorum  Aiuuilium." 
"  John   Diokensford,  keeper   of  the    King's  ward- 
"  robe,  succeeded,  being  consecrated,  as  I  find,  before 
"May    17,    Edward    L   3,      Following   the   steps   of 
"  his  predecessor,  Burnell,  he  bestowed  somewhat  in 
"  encreasing  the  buildings  and  liberties  of  his  See,  but 
"  much  more  his  kindred.      He  had  much  contention 
"  with  his  chapter,  (the  story  whereof  is  to  be  seen  in 
"  the  Statute  Book)  sat  nineteen  years,  and  lieth  buried 
"  under  a  reasonable  seendy  tomb,   of  free-stone,  in 
**  the  chapel  of  St.  Katherinc,  which  is  upon  the  right 
'*  hand  going  toward  the  Lady  Chapel. "f 
Tomb. — "  Bishop  Drokensford,"  says  Leland,  "  was 
interred  at  the  south-west  end  of  St.  John's  Chapel :" 
but    Godwin    states    that   he    "   lieth    buried    under    a 
reasonable  seemely  tombe,  of  free-stone,  in  the  Chappell 
of  S.  Katherine."     The  Canon   of  \V  ells   says,  "  before 
the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;"  which  was,   probably, 
the  fact,  as  Bishop  Drokensford  had  founded  a  chantry 
there.     This  Prelate  died  in  1329  ;  and  is  commemorated 
by  an  elegant  monumental  shrine,  which  stands  near  the 
south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel.      It  consists  of  an  altar 


*  Ex  Registris  Gienfeld,  Corbrig,  Winchelse,  Drokiusfoid.     Cant,  et 
Well.  Historiil  Adami  Meremuth  et  Amialibus  Bruton. 

t  Godwin,  p.  370! 
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tomb,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  canopy,  supported  by  eight 
clustered  buttresses  :  these  sustain  eight  intermediate 
arched  pediments,  highly  wrought  with  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  crochets,  linials,  and  other  ornaments.  At  the  east 
end  is  a  niche,  having  a  two-fold  canopy,  enriched  with 
numerous  fleurs-de-lis,  in  gold,  on  a  blue  ground.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  either  brass  effigy  or  inscription  on 
this  monument."* 

Anns,  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  College  : — Quarterly 
azure  and  or,  four  pastoral  staves  counter-changed. 


XXX.     RALPH  DE  SHREWSBURY,. 
Succeeded    A.  D.    13C9.— Died    A.  D.     1363. 

Keeper  of  the  King's  wardrobe  ;  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury, June  20,  J 207;  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1328;  elected  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  by 
the  Canons  of  Wells  and  Monks  of  Bath,  June  2,  1329. 
See  the  Bath  Cartulary  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  p.  1 14;  his  own  Register;  and  the  Register  of  Islip, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Coniirmed  July  21  ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  temporalties  September  2 ;  and  consecrated 
the  same  day  at  Canterbury.  So  say  the  Registers  of 
Cranborn  and  William  Dene,  but  the  Annals  of  Brutoii 
say  December  3. 


•  Britton's  Wells  Catht-dr.  p.  101).    A  rcprcsnitation  of  tlie  nioninnciital 
shriuc  above  alluded  to,  is  iududcd  iu  plutcXVIl,  of  Mr.  Urittou's  work. 
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Pope  John  XXII.  claiming  the  provision,*  as  it  was 
called,  of  all  vacant  Sees,  was  indignant  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ralph,  without  his  concurrence  ;  but,  in  the 
end,  the  Bishop  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Pope, 
''ingenti  pecuniae  summa,"  says  VValsinghani,  which 
Godwin  has  elegantly  translated,  "  with  a  huge  sum  of 
money." 

The  Continuator  of  Higden  gives  him  a  high  character. 
He  was  profuse  in  the  distribution  of  alms,  and  assiduous 
in  many  other  works  of  piety. 

By  Archbishop  Islip's  Register,  it  appears  that  our 
Prelate  made  a  three-fold  testamentary  distribution  of 
his  property,  giving  one  portion  to  the  poor  and  his 
tenants,  a  second  to  the  Rlendicant  Freres,  (vulgarly,  but 
very  incorrectly,  called  Friars,)  and  a  third  to  his  friends 
and  domestics. 

Bishop  Ralph  effected  a  number  of  important  objects, 
and  has  left  several  records  of  himself.  He  procured,  at 
great  expence,  not  only  an  exemption  of  the  Forest  Law 
for  the  mannors  of  Cheddar  and  Axbridge,  but  prevailed 
on  the  King  to  permit  the  de-afforestationf  of  Mendip, 
and  had  all  the  beasts  destroyed  by  hunting. 


*  The  first  Ptrpal  provision  to  any  English  See,  was  that  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  to  Gh'aldus  Cambrensis,  for  the  See  of  St.  David's,  in  11D9, 
whom  he  did  not  yet  absolutely  name,  but  procured  to  be  elected  at 
Rome,  and  then  would  have  supported  his  title  without  the  King's 
consent.  The  ground  of  all  provisions  was  a  pretence  of  difference  in 
elections,  and  that  the  Church  nsight  not  continue  vacant. 

t  The  old  Lawyers  were,  as  some  of  the  modern  ones  are,  had  I.atinists, 
or  we  should  not  hear  of  dis-afforcstatioii  instead  of  de-aftorestation. 
They  talk  of  di,?-se;siii  also;  whcrejis  they  mean  de-seisin.  Dis- 
afforcstation  would  imply  an  act  wholly  different  from  the  meaning  they 

X 
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He  also  it  was  that  surrounded  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Wells  with  the  strong  stone  crenellated  wall  and  moat. 
He  built  at  his  own  expense  the  "Vicars'  Close"  at  Wells, 
vesting  it  for  ever  in  the  Vicars'  Choral  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  obtaining  a  royal  contirniation  of  the  grant, 
^10.  per  annum  moreover  was  to  be  paid  for  ever  to  the 
sp.id  Vicars.  Chew  an  Ecclesia*  Plebanalis,  he  made 
viensalis,  uniting  it  to  the  i5ishopric ;  after  certain 
reservations,  the  residue  he  assigned  to  the  Vicar?  of  tlie 
Church  for  the  time  being.  He  re-built  the  Church  of 
Winscombe,  near  Axbridge ;  the  Canonicus  \\  ellensis 
says,  Wyvelscombe  (eleven  miles  from  I'aunton.)  He 
re-built  the  court-house  at  Claverton,  and  the  great 
chamberf  at  Evercreech,  and  erected  many  other  edifices 
on  the  episcopal  estates.  He  gave  also  many  splendid 
vests  to  the  Churches  of  Bath  and  Wells,  besides 
numerous  other  articles,  none  of  which  were  remaining  in 
Bishop  Godwin's  time,  except  a  great  chest,  in  which  he 
says  the  chapter-seal  was  kept. 

This  Prelate  sat  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  34 
years,  and  dying  either  at  Wivoliscombe   or  Winscombe, 

design  convoying  l)y  it,  so  would  (iis-scisin.  I)is-afl'oiestafion  would 
properly  mean  ihc  oxteiidini!  a  forest  into  various  or  dillVreiit  directions. 
The  prefix  rfw  dis-joins,  di-vides,  di-verts,  dis-unites.  It  places  the 
object  in  di-ffercnt  di-n-rtions,  whereas  de,  when  it  does  not  mean 
downwards,  implies  tiie  iinr/ohur  of  ihe  object.  To  de-afforest  is  therefore 
what  they  slionld  say  when  they  talk  of  dis-a(Torest. 

•  The  "  Kcclc8ia  IMehanalis,"  is  a  mother  Church  which  has  one  or 
more  subordinate  Chapels.  'I'he  Mensiilin  were  such  parsonages  or 
Rpirifnal  livin^js  as  were  united  to  the  I'ulilrs  of  religious  houses,  and 
called  "  inrimat  Ixurjirrs"  anions  the  Canonists. 

t  This  ♦  Camera'  was  probably  a  place  for  holding  courts,  or  for  some 
other  legal  pnr])Ose.s  of  the  temporal  barony. 
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both  before  mentioned,  August  14,  lt}G3,  was  buried 
before  the  higli  altar  in  the  presbvtery  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
His  tomb  was  removed  to  the  north  of  the  choir  60  years 
after;  but,  wherefore,  we  are  not  told.  On  it  is  an 
image  of  the  Prelate — "  vivos  viventis  vultus  vividissim^ 
exprimens,"  says  Bishop  Godwin,  as  if  he  delighted  in 
the  alliteration.  He  no  doubt,  had  in  view  Virgil's 
*'  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus." 

The  author  to  whom   1    have    so  frequently   referred, 
thus  records  him  : — 

"  Radulphus  de  Salopia  XV.  Episcopus  Bathoni- 
"  ensis,  paler  insignissimas  et  eleetnosijnarum  largitor 
**  copiosus.  Hie  fuit  electus  per  Decanum  et  Capi- 
*'  tuUun  Wellense  ac  Priorem  et  Capitulum  Batho- 
**  niense,  et  per  Cantuariensem  Archiepiscopum 
"  consecratus,  non  obstante  generali  Episcopatuum 
**  collatione  ad  sedem  Apostolicam  reservata  per 
*'  Papam  Johannem  XX 11.  Unde  postea  obtinuit 
"  per  Sedem  Apostolicam  declarari  reservationem 
"  hujusmodi  pro  ilia  vice  ad  Sedem  Bathoniensem 
"  non  debere  extendi.  Hie  appositis  laboribus  et 
"  expensis  non  modicis,  procuravit  a  Hege  deaffbrestari 
**  maneria  de  Chedder  et  Axbrigge  existentia  tunc 
"  infra  Forestam  de  Mendepe  [Mendip.]  Et  ejus 
"  raaneriorum  deatiorestatio  fuit  in  ejus  perambulatione 
''  certis  metis  et  bundis*  inter  eandem   Forestam   et 


•  'Bundis'  for  'teriuinis'  is  au  elegant  specimen  of  monkish  and  legal 
Latiuity.  As  parks  are  iuclosed  with  wall,  pale,  &c.  f^o  forests  and 
chases  are  iuclosed  by  'metes  and  bounds,'  such  as  rivers,  highways,  and 
hills;  which  are  an  iuclosure  in  law ;  and  without  which,  there  can  not 
be  a  forest. 
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"  dicta  maneiia  positis  evidenter  distenta.  Hie  etiam 
"  annuente  Kege  omnes  feras*  dictie  ForestiB 
"  venandof  destruxit :  et  sic  violentia  Forestariorum 
"  cessavit,!  qua  ipsi  communem  plebem;;};  solebant 
"  indies  opprimere.  Hie  etiam  Episeopale  Palatium 
'•  forti  uiuro  lapideo  eireumeinxit,  et  aquam  undique 
"  ciicunuluxit.  Quaiidani  habitalionem  perpulehrain 
"  pro  Vieariis  et  Choristis  Eeelesia?  V\  ellensis,  loco  ad 
"  a'ditieaudum  impetrato,  suis  sumptibus  eonstiuxit ; 
"  ipsumque  locum  sic  constiuetum  eisdem  Vieariis  et 
"  successoribus  suis  ad  perpetuam  ipsorum  cohabita- 
"  tioiiem  libere  dedit,  et  donum  cliartis  regiis  eonfir- 
"  niavit  absque  aliquo  redditu  inde  reddendo  propter 
"  Orationes  Domiuieas  et  Salutationes  Angelicas. 
**  Perquisivit  etiam  X  libras  aunui  redditus  solvendas 
"  dictis  Vieariis  et  successoribus  per  mauus  suas  et 
"  successorum  suorum.    Univit  ecclesiam  Plebanalcm§ 


•  The  '  ferae' of  a  forest  (which  latter  word  is  derived  quasi '  ferarum 
statio')  are  the  hurt,  hind,  buck,  doe,  lour,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  &c. 

t  fr5"  By  *  venaiido,'  we  are  not  bouud  to  conclude  that  Ralph  de  Salopia, 
was  an  episcopal  Nimrod.  I  think  I  see  some  of  tiie'very  good' turning 
up  their  eyes  at  this  act  of  prelatical  '  i)rofaneness,'  but  they  should 
recollect,  that  this  hunting  being  done  in  a  summary  vvay  for  tlie 
extirpation  of  tiic  beasts,  was  in  all  prt.haliiliiy  etlected  only  under  the 
Bishop's  orders,  without  liis  personal  intervention. 

X  The  Forestarius,  was  a  sworn  ofliccr-niinisterial  of  the  forest,  and  was 
to  watch  over  tiie  vest  and  venison,  and  to  make  attachments  and  true 
presentments  uf  all  manner  of  trespasses  done  wiiliin  the  forest. 
'J"he  exercise  of  his  ollice,  jirobably  rendered  him  unpopular,  and  jjcrhaps 
oppressive  acts  might  occasionally  have  oceuried. 

§  '  Plebs  communis,'  for  'the  common  people/  I  fear  is  hardly  Augustan. 
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*'  de  Chyw  [Chew]  mensas*  suae  Episcopali ;  decimas 
*'  terrarum  dominicalium  nianeiii  de  Chyw  et  jiirls- 
"  dictionem  ordinariam  totius  Parochia?  sibi  et 
"  successoribus  suis  lantummodo  reservando.  Resi- 
**  duum  vero  omnium  decimarum  et  reddituum  ad 
*'  dictam  Ecclesiam  de  Chyw  qualitercuiiqiie  spectan- 
**  tium  assignavit  Vicario  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  pro 
*'  tempore  existenti ;  ut  inde  ipse  sol  vat  annuatim 
"  Priori  et  Capitulo  Bathoniensi  XX  INIarcas  de  novo, 
*'  et  V.  Marcas  eis  debitas  ab  antiquo,  et  V,  Marcas 
"  annuas  inter  praesentes  ministros  Ecclesice  Wellensis 
**  dividendas  in  obitu  suo  ibi  tenendo.  ISIuIta  etiam 
*'  vestinienta  ecclesiastica  pretiosa  dictis  ecclesiis 
"  Bathoniensi  et  Wellensi  in  testaniento  suo  reliquit ; 
"  quae  in  eis  usque  hodie  perseverant.  Palatium 
"  Episcopale  Wellense  nuno  hipideo  batellato  et 
"  cornellatof  cum  fossatis  chiudere  fecit.  Construxit 
"  de  novo  Capellam  de  Wyvelescombe,  et  totaui 
"  Curiam  de  Claverton,  et  unam  Cameram  honestam 
*'  valde  siimptuosam  apud  Evercrich,  Quibus  com- 
"  plttis,  cum  scdisset  XXXIV  annis,  in  Vigiha 
"  assumptionis  B.  Marian  anno  MCCCLXIII,  apud 
**  Wyvelescombe,  obdormivit  in  Domino,  sepultus  in 
"  Presbyterio  Ecclesiae  Wellensis  inter  gradus  Chori 


*  See  the  note  oii  Plebaiial  and  Mensal  Chiuches  in  page  162. 

t  Corndlare  or  kernellare  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  is  from  (he  French 
ereneller  to  fortify,  and  applies  here  to  the  battlements  oti  walls  to  defend 
the  men  within  from  the  Enemies'  missile  weapons  frum  without.  In 
the  lltli.  Edw.  HI.  Wyvill,  Bishop  of  Salishnry,  had  Ifavc  from  the  King 
*'  Kernellare  mausa  maneriorum  suorum  de  Sarum,  &c." 
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"  et  sumnium  altare  in  tumba  de  alabastrio,  cui 
**  imago  siipponitur  valde  confonna  ligurae  illius. 
"  Unde  plures  Indulgentiaj  sunt  concessaj  omnibus 
**  locum  ejus  sepullurje  visitantibus  et  devoid  pro 
"  anima  ipsius  Kadulphi  orantibus."* 

"  Hadulphus     de    Salopia,    vestiarii    regii    custos, 

*'  Praibenda  iu  Ecclesia   Sarum  a  Rege  donatus  est 

"  11297.  Junii.     Idem  postea  anno  1328  Cancellarius 

**  Acadeniiai    Oxon.     in     Episcopum     a     Canonicis 

"  VVelltnsibus  9  et  totidem  Monachis   Balhoniensibus 

"  in  Capitulo  VVcUensi  electus   est    1329    2  Jun.  ab 

"  Archiepiscopo  confirmatus  die  21   Jul,   a   Rege  ad 

"  Temporalia    admissus    die    3    Sept.    (quamvis   rex 

"  scriptis  ad  Papam  lileris  alium  queudam  ad  Episco- 

*'  patuni     promoveri    postulaverat)   ab    Archiepiscopo 

*'  apud    Cantuariam    consecratus    eodeni    die.       Sic 

"  quidem  narrant  Registrum   Cranborn   et   W  illelmus 

**  Dene.      Annates    auteni    Jirulon    (qui   in   reliquis 

"  conveniunt)  die  3  Dec.  consecralum  luisse  produnt. 

"  His  magis  accedo.  In  ipsius  enim  Radulphi  Registro 

"  coniperio  ipsuni  die  17  Dec.  solvisse  donaria  (feoda 

"  vulgo  dicuntur)  servis  Archiepiscopi  famiUaiibus  pro 

'*  consecratione  sua  debita,  quai  19  libraruni  summam 

**  illo  Sit'culo  confecerunt.     Episcopates    provisioneni 

"  Johannes  Papa  sibi   reservaverat,  saltern   reservasse 

"  prai  se  tulit  ;  eumque  electione  canonica   sibi  pra;- 

"  rcptum  fuissc  a'gre  tulit.      Radulfum  itaque  accusari 

"  lecil,   quoti    Episcojiatuin    invito    Rege   per  vim  et 

"  arnia  occupasset ;  et  hiic  stropha  usus,  virum   inte- 


•  Cauonicus  WcJlcusis.  Aug.  Sac.  i.  p.  WJ. 
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"  gerrimum  ingenti  pecuniae  summa  mulctavit.  Rem 
*/  pluribus  narrat  Registrum  ipsius,  paucis  Walsing- 
"  liamus.  Cancellariatuni  Oxon.  iin^  cum  Epicopatu 
"  aliquamdiu  tenuit,  "  In  eleeniosynarum  laigitione 
"  erat  valde  profusus,  et  multis  aliis  operibus  semper 
"  devote  iutentus  :"  inquit  anonymus  Higdeni  Continu- 
"  ator.  Plurima  charitatis  opera  Historicus  noster 
"  retulit.  Nos  ea  Registro  Isiip  apponemus  ilium  in 
"  supremis  tabulis  facultates  suas  trifariam  distribuisse. 
"  Harum  unam  partem  pauperibus  et  colonis  suis, 
"  aliam  Fratribus  Mendicantibus,  reliquam  amicis 
"  teiiuioribus  et  famulis  suis  trauscripsit.  Obiit  apud 
"  Wyvelescombe  1363.  14  Aug.  teste  Registro 
"  Islip." 
From  Bishop  Godwin  : — 

"  With  one  consent  of  the  Chapter  of  Wells  and 
"  the  Convent  of  Bath,  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  was  then 
"  elected,  and  dared  to  be  consecrated  (a  great  venture 
"  in  those  days,)  before  the  Pope  had  allowed  him. 
"  His  approbation,  says  Walsingham,  cost  hinj  at  last  a 
*' huge  sum  of  money.  This  man  is  famous  for  the 
*'  first  foundation  of  our  Vicars'  Close,  in  Wells. 
''  The  memory  of  whicli  benefit  is  to  be  seen  expressed 
"  in  a  picture  upon  the  wall,  at  the  foot  of  the  hall 
"  stairs.  In  it,  the  Vicars  kneeling,  seem  to  request 
"  the  Bishop  in  tliese  words  : — 

''  Per  vicos,  positi,  vilhe,  pater  alme  rogamus 
"  Ut  simul  uniti  te  dante  domos  maneanuis. 

*'  Dispers'd  about  the  town,  we  humbly  pray 

"  Together,  through  thy  bounty,  dwell  we  may." 
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"  He  auswereth  them  thus  : — 
"  Vestra  petunt  merita  quod  suit  conccssa  petita, 
"  Ut  niaueatis  ita,  loca  fecimus  hie  stabilita. 

"  For  your  demand,  deserts  do  plead,  I  will  do  that 
you  crave, 

"  To  this  purpose  established,  here  dwellings  shall 
you  have."* 

"  This  picture  being  now  almost  worn  out,  at  what 
"  time  of  late  years,  the  Vicars,  by  the  gracious  favor 
"  of  her  Majesty,  had  their  revenues  confirmed  to  them, 
"  being  in  danger  to  be  spoiled  of  them  by  certain 
"  '  sacrilegious  cormorants,'  they  likewise  caused  a 
"  picture  of  excellent  workmanship  to  be  drawn, 
''containing  a  memorial  of  both  one  and  the  other. 
"  These  buildings  being  erected,  towards  the  mainte- 
*'  nance  of  some  hospitality  in  them,  he  gave  unto  that 
"  new  College  the  manor  of  Wells  Leigh,!'  and  allotted 
"  them  20  nobles  yearly  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Vicarage 
"  of  Chew.  He  built  moreover  a  house  for  the 
"  Choristers  and  Master.  He  built  likewise  the 
"  Church  of    AVinscombo     and     the    court   house   at 


•  We  cannot  si)cuk  very  IiiRlily  in  pniisr  of  any  of  the  poetry, 
wliatcvcr  tlic  pietnre  on  llic  wall  may  bo;  wliich  Godwin,  in  tlic  Latin 
edition,  call.s  "  iiaud  nimiuni  clfgaus."  Tliis  is  tlie  subject  of  the  plate 
ut  [>.'M)2  of  Uichardsou's  edition. 

+  This  is  the  place  from  which  the  family  of  Wellf.'lev  (now  so  called) 
have  assumed  their  name,  wiiieh  formerly  was*  Weslky.  Whether  or  not 
the  Arch -schismatic  Wesley  was  descended  also  fiom  the  family  of  I)c 
Wells  I>ei),'h,  1  am  not  aware.  The  Duke  of  WeHini;toii,  of  Wellini^ton, 
in  the  County  of  .Somerset,  is  I'aron  Donro  of"  Wells  Leigh;"  and  the 
Marcjuess  Wellcsley  sits  as  an  linijlish  Peer,  as  Baron  Wellesley  of  "  Wells 
Leich,"  in  the  County  of  Somerset.    Wells-Leigh  is  a  hamlet  near  Wclla. 
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"  Clavcrton,  a  great  cliambcr  at  Evercricl),  and 
'*  much  other  editices  in  other  of  his  houses.  His 
•'  palace  of  Wells  he  enclosed  with  an  exceeding  strong 
*'  wall  and  a  large  mote,  into  which  he  turned  the 
*^  river  running  hard  by.  He  gave  unto  his  Church 
"  many  things,  of  which  nothing  now  remaineth,  (I 
"  think,)  but  a  great  chest,  bound  with  iron,  in  which 
"  the  chapter  seal  is  kept.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remeni- 
"  bered,  that  with  great  cost,  he  procured  the  forest  of 
"  Mendip  to  be  dis-parked  [de-parked].  Having 
"  performed  these,  and  many  other  things  deserving 
"  perpetual  memory,  he  departed  this  life  at  Wivels- 
"  comb,  Aug.  14,  1363,  having  continued  Bishop  34 
"  years.  His  body  was  buried  before  the  high  altar, . 
"  under  a  goodly  monument  of  alabaster,  compassed 
"  about  with  grates  of  iion.  About  60  years  since, 
"  (for  what  cause  I  know  not,)  it  was  removed  to  the 
"  north  side  of  the  presbytery,  but  lost  his  grates  by  the 
"  way.  The  image  of  alabaster,  that  lieth  on  it,  is 
"  said  to  be  very  like  him."* 

The  Vicars'  Close,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  after- 
wards finished  by  Bishops  Erghum  and  Beckington. 

Tomb. — "  In  the  north  aisle,  close  to  the  second 
column  from  the  east,  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia,  who  died  in  1363. 
This  is  said  to  have  originally  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
presbytery,  before  the  high  altar  ;  but  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  about  270,  or  280  years  ago ; 
because,  says  Leland,  it   obstructed   the  jiriests  in  their 


*  Edit.  1GI5,  p.  371. 
Y 
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ministration.*  Godwin  states, "  as  we  have  just  heard,  that 
it  lost  its  grates  by  the  way."  He  adds  also,  from  the 
records  of  the  Church,  that  the  figure  recumbent  upon  the 
tomb,  (the  work  of  some  able  artist,)  expressed  in  *'  a 
very  lively  manner"  the  animated  countenance  of  his 
person  when  living.  His  effigy,  which  is  of  alabaster,  was 
finely  sculptured,  but  it  is  now  much  defaced  with  lettorial 
incisions,  made  by  mischievous  boys.  He  is  pontifically 
habited,  and  has  a  rich  mitre  and  gloves,  ornamented  with 
jewellery  ;  his  hands  are  closed,  as  in  prayer  ;  the  top  of 
the  crozier  is  broken  off".  His  head  reposes  on  two 
embroidered  cushions,  and  at  his  feet  are  two  dogs, 
collared.     The  verge  of  the  tomb  is  embattled."'!' 

Neither  the  arms,   nor  the  family  of  this   Prelate   are 
known  at  the  Heralds'  College. 


XXXI.     JOHN  BARNET, 

Succeeded  A.D.  13G3. — Translated  to  Ely,  1366. 
Died  A.D.    1373. 

After  Bishop  Ralph's  death,  the  Monks  of  Bath 
elected  Walter  de  Monyngton,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
Bishop  of  this  See.  The  election  was,  however,  declared 
void  by  Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  so  says 
the  Wells  Register,  but  there  is  another  version  of  the 
story.  The  Monk  of  Evesham  who  wrote  the  contin- 
uation of  Hygden's  Polychronicon,  tells  us  that  certain 


•     Itinerary,  vol.  iii. 
t  britton's  IJwt.  rVelh  Catfiedr.  p.  110. 
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persons  jealous  of  the  excellent  qualities  possessed  by 
Barnet,  and  anxious  for  the  Bishopric  themselves, 
prevented  his  going  over  to  Rome.  This  writer's 
account,  however,  must  be  received  with  some  grains  of 
allowance:  he  was  naturally  **in  gregaliumsuorum  partes 
pronus,"  and  how  could  the  Bishop  have  been  impeded 
in  his  progress  to  Rome?  Had  any  stratagems  to  that 
effect  been  adopted,  it  is  wonderful  they  are  not  recorded 
or  alluded  to  in  some  way  or  other. 

This  Prelate,  who  is  said  by  Le  Neve*  to  have  been 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  in  1361,  was  collated  12  Cal. 
May,  1354,  Prebendary  of  VVolvey,  in  Lichiield  Cathe- 
dral.    He  changed  that  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  London, 

He  had  been  Chaplain  to  Thomas  de  L'Isle,  or  de 
Insula,  alias  Lyldus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ely  from  1345 
to  1361. 

He  became,  besides.  Archdeacon  of  London,  Canon 
Residentiary  of  St.  Pauls,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Pope's 
provisory  bulJe,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester 
in  136i2.t 

In  1363-4,  he  was  constituted  Lord  Treasurer  of 
England,:}:  "which  office,"  says  Richardson,  "he  held 
till  the  41st.  of  Edward  1II."§ 

•  Fasti,  p.  12 

t  Bishop  Godwin  places  him  at  Worcester,  *'  1362,  Edward  III,  37." 
but  this  is  an  anachronisiii,  for  the  37th.  of  Edward  III.  was  1364.  He 
commenced  liis  reign  in  1327.    See  the  edition  of  1615,  p.  444. 

X  Pat.  37,  Edward  111.  p.  1.  m.  29. 

§  Page  265  of  Richardson's  edition  of  God«  in,  note  R.  The  Doctor 
has  fallen  into  a  capital  inaccuracy  here  ;  the  41st.  of  Edward  III.  fell 
A.D.  1377-8,  and  the  Bishop  died  In  1373.  See  the  text  of  Godwin,  to 
wbich.tliat  note  R,  is  appended. 
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By  virtue  of  a  second  provisory  bulla,  he  was, 
Isovember  24,  13G3,  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  of 
\vhich  the  temporalties  were  restored  April  G,  1364-5;* 
and  having  sat  here  about  three  years,  was  finally 
translated  by  a  third  buUe  of  Pope  Urban,  in  1366,  to 
Ely,  December  15. t  He  died  Bishop  of  Ely,  June  7, 
1373,  at  Bishop's  Hatfield,  Herts,  and  lies  buried  in  Ely 
Catliedral,  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar.  J: 

This  Bishop  has  also  been  called  Archdeacon  of 
Essex. §  But  that  is  erroneous.  The  John  Barnet, 
Archdeacon  of  Essex,  is  not  the  same  person  as  he  who 
was  Archdeacon  of  London.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Essex  was  called  '  J  unior,'  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  John  Barnet,  our  Bishop.  John  Barnet,  Junior, 
had  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex  given  him  by  the  King  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  London,  November  30,  1361. || 
He  resigned  it  in  1367. If 

As  Archdeacon  of  London,  our  Prelate  was  sum- 
moned, accoidmg  to  Dugdale,**  to  Parliament  in  1359, 
He  does  not  occur  in  Nicolas's  Synopsis. 

He  was  next  Bishop  but  one  in  succession  to  his 
Patron,  Bishop  de  L'lsle,  at  Ely;  Simon  Langham 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  the  inter- 
vening Bishop. 

•  1.  Pat.  38  Edward  III,  m. 33. 

t  Sec  the  Registers  of  Archbishops  Islip  and  Laiigham,  f.  89  of  the 
latter,  and  Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  32. 

t  His  will  was  proved  June  13,  1373.    Itrgislr.  WhUllescy ,  f.  127. 

$  Green's  VVoicester,  vol.  i.  p.  l'J3.  |1  Pat.  35.  E.  111.  p.  3. 

^  See  Lc  Neve  Fasti,  p.  I'JO. 

••  Summ.  ad  Pari.  p.  2(j3.    and  Lc  Neve  Fasti,  p.  187. 
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Whilst  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1365,  he  gave  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  a  water-mill,  98  acres  of 
land,  and  a  yearly  payment  of  44s.  ou  condition  that  a 
hymn  should  be  chanted,  and  a  speech  recited,  to  the 
Blessed  V^irgin,  and  another  on  behalf  of  the  defunct 
daily,  before  her  image. 

At  Ely,  he  was  at  the  expense  of  four  windows  in  the 
Cathedral,  two  ou  the  south  side,  and  two  on  the  north  of  the 
presbytery. 

The  Canon  of  Wells  thus  briefly  notices  Bishop 
Barnet  : — 

"  Johannes    Barnet    Thesaurarius    Angliae,    XVI 
"  Episcopus,  sedit  tribus*  annis,  et  postea  ad  sedem 
"  Eliensem   translatus   fuit."      The  note  gives   us   the 
*'  following  facts  :    "  Post  Radulphi  mortem  Walterus 
"  de  Monyngton,  Abbas  Glastoniensis   in  Episcopum 
"  subdole    clectus  est.      Electio  auteni   cassata  est  a 
*'  Simone     Archiepiscopo     Cant.        Sic     Registrum 
"  Wellense.      E  contra  Monachus  Eveshamensis,  qui 
*'  Higdeni     Polychronicon    continuavit    in    gregalium 
"  suorum    partes    pronus     rem     ita    narrat.        Loco 
"  RadulphJ,  Abbas  Glastoniensis,  vir  multum  venera- 
"  bilis  unanimiter  erat  electus.     Sed   ab   aemulis,    qui 
"  ad  ilium  Episcopatum  conspiraverunt,  ne  ad  Curiam 
**  Romanam  transiret,  impediebatur.      V\' alterum  enira, 
"  Canonicis     VVellensibus     invitis     vel     pra^termissis, 
"  Monachi  Bathonienses  elegisse  videntur.      Isto  igitur 
"  juste    rejecto,    Johannes    Barnet,    summus   Angliae 
"  Thesaurarius,  translatus  est  a  sede   VVigorniensi    ad 
"  Bathoniensem,  bulla  Urbani  V  Papaj  l3(io.  '34  Nov. 


*  Correct.    Bishop  Godwin,  and,  after  liim,  a  host  of  Avriters,  say  two. 
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it 


spiritualem  Episcopatus  suijurisdictionem  ab  Archi- 

episcopo  accepit  1364,  7  Apr.    Ad  Eliensem  demum 

*'  Sedein    trausiit     bulla     ejusdem     Papae     translatus 

"  1366    15    Dec*    Dum     Sedi     Bathoniensi    adhuc 

**  praeesset,  anno  1366  dedit  Ecclesiae  Pauhnae  London 

**  molendinum  aquaticum  et  98  jugera  terras  et  annuum 

**  44  solidorum  reddituni,   ea  conditione,   ut  Hymnus 

"  decantetur,  et  Oratio  ad  B.  Virginem  et  altera  pro 

**  Defunctis     recitentur    quotidie    coram    Imagine   B 

"  Virginis."f      Much  good  may   it  do  them!    It  is 

really  surprising,  that  the  human  mind  should  ever  have 

been  so  besotted !     And,  yet,  modern  Roman-Catholics 

are  equally  absurd,  for  it   is  their  foolish  glory,  that  they 

are  not  altered  from  their  Ancestors,  whose  errors  are  not 

reprobated  by  them,  but  defended. 

Arms.-^ Argent,  a  Saltire,   and  in   chief  a  Leopard's 
face,  sable. 


XXXIL      JOFIN    HAREWELL,    L.L.B. 

Succeeded  A.D.  13G6. — Died  A. D.  1386. 

Bishop  Harewell  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Berks:;}: 
Chaplain  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  Chancellor 
of  Gascoiiy.      The  date  of  the  provisory   bulle,  was  Dec. 

•  Ex  RegJstr.  Islip  and  Langhani. 
t  Wharton  Aiiglia  Sacra,  part  i.  p.  5Gy. 
X  Reg.  Laujjliaii),  Abp._Caat.  p..279.J 
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15,  1365.*  He  was  consecrated  at  Bourdeaux  (Bur- 
degalia?,)  March  7,  13G6,  by  Elias,  Archbishop  of  Bour- 
deaux, assisted  by  two  other  Bishops,  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Severinus.  The  King  gave  his  assent 
February  20,  1267,  and  the  temporalties  were  restored 
March  6.t 

But  little  is  known  of  this  Prelate.  He  contributed 
either  one-third,  or  two-thirds,  (for  the  accounts  vary) 
of  the  expense  of  building  the  south-west  tower  at  the 
end  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Chapter  bearing  the  rest.  He 
gave  also  100  marks  for  glazing  the  window  at  the  west 
end  ;  a  couple  of  bells;  a  missal  worth  ^£20. ;  and  some 
splendid  ecclesiastic  vests.  After  presiding  here  for 
above  nineteen  years,  he  died  in  July,  1386,  and  was 
buried  opposite  Bishop  Burwold,  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Calixtus,  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  of  alabaster,  now  much 
defaced,  I  suppose  by  what  Godwin  calls  the  "  Sacri- 
legious Cormorants." 

His  will  bears  date  June  29,  1386,  and  was  proved 
August  204- 

His  armorial  ensigns,  as  they  appeared  depicted  on 
the  windows  long  since  broken,  were,  Argent  on  a  fesse 
nebulee,  sable  three  hares'  heads  couped  Ch:  Thus  also 
I  find  them  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  College. 

From  the  Anglia  Sacra  : — 

"Johannes  H  are  well  nobilissimi  principis   Edwardi 

"  primogeniti    Regis     Edwardi     III.     in     Vasconia 

*  Registr.  Langhatn,  f.  90.  But  I  should  rather  think  1366  the  pre- 
ferable date,  and  so  Rymer  has  it  in  his  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  p.  540. 

t  1  Pat.  42  Edw.  III.  m.  24,  and  43  Edw.  III.  m.  26. 

X  Registr.  Abp.  Courtney,  f.  218. 
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"  [Gascony]  Canccllarius,  XVII  Episcopus,  successrt 
"  annis  XIX,  mensibus  IV,  qui  die  VII  martii,  anno 
"  MCCCLXVI  consecratus  est  apud  Burdeaux  in 
"  Ecclcsia  Collegiata  S.  Severini  per  Heliam  Archi- 
*'  episcopuni  Burdegalensem  [of  Bourdeaux]  ascitis 
"  duobus  aliis  Episcopis.  Iste  ad  constriictionem 
"  Occidentalis  tunis  in  parte  Australi  Welleiisis 
**  Ecclesiai  duas*  partes  expensarum  apposuit  ;  ae 
**  pro  vitro  Occidentalis  fenestra)  ejusdeni  EcclesiiK 
"  centum  marcas  fieri  fecit  propriis  suniplibus.  Dedit 
"  etiam  eidein  Ecclesiae  unum  Missale  pretii  XX 
"  librarum,  et  certa  vestimenta  ecclesiastica  pretiosa. 
**  Et  Wellia?  quiescit  huniatus  ante  altare  S,  Kalixti." 

**  Johannes  Harewell,  Legum  Baccalaureus  et 
"  Arcliidiaconus  Bercheriensis,  post  Icgitimam  electi- 
**  onem  provisus  est  ab  Urbano  V^.  Papa  ad  Episco- 
"  patum  Batlion.  13GG.  15  Dec.  Spiritualia  ab 
"  Archiepiscopo  acccpit  1367.  7  Maii,  autliore 
**  Registro  Langham  :  apud  Burdegalam  antea 
"  consecratus  anno  13GG  (exeunte  intcllige)  die  7 
"  Martii,  iide  Can.  W  ell.  Nil  praeterea  de  ipso 
*'  menioratum  invenio,  nisi  quM  tcstamcntuin  condi- 
"  derit  138G.  29  Jun.  quod  post  obituni  ipsius  ab 
"  Archiepiscopo  probatuni  est  die  '20  Augnsti  so- 
"  quentis," 
prom  Bishop  (Jodwin: — 

*'  Edward,  surnamed   the   Black    Prince,    obtained 
"  then  of  the   Pope   thij    Bishoprick,  for  John  Ilare- 


•  This  would  be  two-tliiitls.  Cddwiii  !<ay.s,  "  llic  fliird  pcMiiiy," 
uiciiiiiiig,  of  course,  our  third.  In  tlic  L;itiii  cdilion  lie  says,  "  cuuctoiuia 
sumptuum  partem  tcrtiaui." 
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"  well,  a  Chaplain  of  his,  that  was  Chancellor  of 
"  Gascoigne  [Gascony].  He  was  consecrated  at 
"  Bourdeaux,  March  7,  136(3,  by  the  Archbishop 
*'  there.  He  contributed  the  third  penny  toward  the 
*'  building  of  the  S.  W.  tower  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Church,  the  Chapter  bearing  the  rest  of  the  charge. 
"He  paid  100  marks  for  glazing  the  window  at  the 
"  W.  end  of  the  Church,  and  gave  two  great  bells,  the 
"  biggest  of  which  being  cast  four  times  since  I  was  of 
"  this  Church,  now  at  last  serveth  for  the  greatest  of 
"  a  ring,  the  goodliest  of  that  number  (being  but  five) 
"  (I  think)  in  England.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
"July,  1386,  having  sat  nineteen  years,  and  was 
"  interred  over  against  Burwold,  where  we  see  a  tomb 
"  of  alabaster,  that  seemeth  to  have  been  a  sumptuous 
"  piece  of  work,  but  is  now  much  defaced.  The 
*'  author  of  the  book  called  Antiq.  Bntannka, 
"  affirmeth  that  he  was  Treasurer  of  England."* 
In  the  Latin  edition  of  Godwin,  edited  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  1743,  p.  378,  the  former  adds,  "  Homo 
si  credimus  imagini  tumulo  impositifi  (quam  patet  excel- 
lentissimi  artificis  manu  efformatum)  praepinguis  et 
obesus  admodum." 

Tomb. — "  Bishop  Harewell  (ob.  1386)  was  interred 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  His  tomb,  which  is  a 
plain  pedestal  on  a  basement  top,  is  let  into  the  south 
wall,  nearly  opposite  to  that  assigned  to  Burwold.  His 
effigy  has  been  richly  ornamented,  but  is  now  much 
defaced  and   broken ;  the  head  rests  on  two  cushions  ; 


•  Edit.  1615,  p.  572. 
z 
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his  mitre  is  curiously  decorated,  and  his  robe  wreathed 
rouud  bis  crozier,  the  bead  of  which  is  gone.  Godwin, 
who  regards  this  figure,  which  is  of  alabaster,  as  the 
performance  of  an  excellent  sculptor,  states  that  it 
represents  the  deceased  as  of  a  very  fat  and  large 
fmm."* 

At  his  feet  are  two  hares,  in  allusion  to  his  name. 


XXXIII.     WALTER  SKIRLAW,  L.L.D. 

Succeeded   A.D.    1386. — Translated  to   DuRHA>f 
A.D.  1388.— Died  A.D.  1405-6. 

Walter  Skirlaw,  who  sat  here  not  three  years,  and  who 
is  better  known  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  where  he  sat  27, 
■was  a  native  of  Swine,  in  Holderness,  County  of  York. 

It  appears  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  May 
8,  1381.i-  This  dignity,  he  probably  held  till  the  year 
3385  ;  on  the  30th.  of  October,]:  in  which  year,  we  lind 
it  vacant,  and  that,  probably,  by  his  advancement  to  the 
prelacy. 

He  was  Treasurer  of  Lincoln,  and  exchanged  that 
preferment  for  a  Prebend  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-grand,  London,  March '2'2,  1383. §  He  is  also  called 
by  some,  Dean  of  St.  Martin's. 


•  Britton's  Hist,  of  Wells  Cathed.  p.  110. 
t  Ucg.  Bokyngham.    Le  Neve.  Fasti,  pp.  32  and  IC2.  t  Il>. 

5  Fawti.  p.  152. 
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I  find  him  recorded  likewise  as  Canon  of  York,  Nov. 
29,  1370.*  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Archdeacon  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

He  was  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  ia 
1385,t  being  then  L.L.D. 

There  must  be  some  great  error,  which  I  have  no 
means  of  correcting,  as  to  Skiilaw's  minor  preferments. 
Did  he  hold  two  Archdeaconries  at  once  ?  He  is 
recorded  Archdeacon  of  Northampton  in  1381,  which 
preferment  was  vacant  in  1385,  the  year  in  which  he 
assumed  the  purple  ;  while  Le  Neve  tells  us,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  from  having  been  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Ridiug  of  Yorkshire;  and  for  this  assertion  he 
ijuotes  the  Anglia  Sacra, |"  where  Wharton,  in  the  note, 
has  so  stated  it,  but  without  quoting  an  authority. 
What  adds  to  the  difficulty,  is,  that  VVillis§  states,  he 
was  admitted  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  in  1361. 

As  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  he  made  his 
profession  of  obedience  at  Otford,  in  Kent,  January 
7,  1385-(j,  His  appointment  took  place  by  virtue  of  a 
provisory  buUe,  bearing  date  June  28,  1385. II  He  had 
the  custody  of  the  temporalties  October  27.^  It  appears 
from  the  authority  quoted  in  the  note  below,  that  they 
were  restored  January  6.**  His  consecration  took  place 
January    14,    being    performed    by    the   Archbishop   of 

*  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  i.  p.  450,  note  (b). 

t  Ang.  Sac.  i.  450.    Le  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  327.  %  Part  i.  p.  450. 

I  Cathedrals.  Uudcr  the  Archdeacons  of  the  K.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  p.  98. 

II  Registr.  Archp.  Courtenay,  f.  320. 

H  1  Pat.  y  Ric.  II.  tu.  2C.  **  2  Pat.  9  Ric.  II.  in.  3^. 
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Canterbury,  (William  Courtenay)  assisted  by  10  Suffragan 
Bishops,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Armenia.* 

The  Canonicus  Wellensisf  calls  him  Cestrensis  Epis- 
copus  ;  but  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  as  he  was  never 
Bishop  ot  Chester:  and  it  is  surprizing  such  an  error 
should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Wharton,  who  lets 
the  text  stand  without  even  a  comment.  The  fact  is  this  : 
he  had  been  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Peter, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  removed  his  See  (sedesX)  to  Chester 
in  1075  J  but  Robert  de  Limesey,  his  successor,  adopted 
Coventry  as  his  See  in  1095 :  whence,  not  long  after,  the 
succeeding  Bishops  returned  to  Lichfield.  Chester  was 
not  finally  erected  into  a  diocese  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VI I L  From  the  above,  it  will  therefore  be  evident,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  Bishop  of  Chester  at  the  period 
of  history  we  are  now  arrived  at,  viz.  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  For  Cestrensis,  he  might  have  sub- 
stituted Coventrensis. 

Before  his  installation  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  he  was  translated  by  the  bulle  of  Pope  Urban 
VL  to  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells. §  Wharton,  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  treating  of  the  Lichfield  Bishops,  has 
fallen    into  several   blunders ;   among   the   rest,   he  calls 


•  Rigistr.  Courtenay,  f.  320. 

t  Aug.  Sac.  i.  p.  r)70. 

t  See  anil  Diocese  are  often  confniinded.  Tliey  are  very  distinrt.  Tlie 
See  is  the  srdvs,  tlic  IJishop's  residenci; ;  the  Diocese  8/o(x);(T(j-,  tlic  Bishop's 
jurisdirliuu. 

$  Rymcr's  Focdcra,  vol.  vii.  j).  489.    Fasti,  p.  124. 
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Bath  and  Wells  "  sedem  pauperiorem,"  with  reference  to 
Lichlield  (see  part  i,  p.  124)  ;  whereas  the  truth  lies  in 
the  converse  of  the  proposition.  This  inaccuracy  he 
afterwards  corrects  at  page  570. 

Walter  Skirlaw  was  fortunate  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
promotions.  At  VV^ells,  after  having  sat  only  between 
two  and  three  years,  he  was  finally  transplanted  to 
Durham.  This  took  place  in  1388,  by  virtue  of  a  Papal 
bulle,  dated  April  3,  of  that  year,*  The  temporalties  of 
Durham  were  restored  September  13.f  Having  pre- 
sided at  Durham  twenty-seven  years,  he  died  9  Cal.  April 
(March  24,  1405,)  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
there. 

Leland,  who,  although  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  all  lovers  of  antiquities,  for  the  various  and  valuable 
notitia  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  put  together  many  memoranda  without  due 
attention  to  accuracy,  as  I  frequently  had  occasion  to 
instance  in  my  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  That 
antiquary  asserts,  but  erroneously,  that  the  boioels  of 
Bishop  Skirlaw  were  buried  in  Howden  Church,  (in  the 
E.  R.  of  Yorkshire.)  "It  apperith,"  says  he,  "  by 
inscription  on  a  very  fair  stone,  varii  marmoris,  that  the 
bowels  of  Walter  Skirlaw,  (he  built  the  steeple  and 
repaired  the  church  and  half  of  the  manor,;]:  and  died 
1406)  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  buried  in  Howden 
Church." 


*  Ang.  Sac.  i.  p.  773. 

t  Rynier's  Foedera,  torn.  vii.  p.  605,  and  Fasti,  p.  316. 

X  How  can  a  manor,  which  is  a  jurisdiction,  and  incorporeal,  be  said  to 
be  '  repaired.'? 
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Now  this  is  a  palpable  error,  and  lias  misguided  many 
writers.     Among  others,  Gough,  who  says,  *^  the  bowels 
of  Walter  Skirlaw,   Bishop  of  Durham,  who  died  1405, 
were  buried  at  Howden,  in   Yorkshire,  where    remains 
a   slab    with    a    cross,    and     this    inscription : — ''  Hie 
requiescunt  viscera  Walteri  Skirlaw,  qua?  sepeliuntur  sub 
hoc  saxo  anno  dni.  1405."     It  matters  not  a  rush  per  se 
where  the  bowels  of  any  particular  individual  are  buried ; 
but   this   erroneous   statement  has    led    antiquaries    into 
mistakes  respecting  another  person,  and  a  different  matter. 
The  person  alluded  to  was  not  Walter  Skirlaw,  but  Walter 
KiKKHAM,      A  disquisition  on  this  circumstance,  which 
would  have  been  more  interesting  had  it  been  put  together 
with  more  clearness  and  conciseness,   may    be    read    in 
Hutchinson's  History  of  Durham,  vol.  iii.  p.  4G7. 

Bishop  Skirlaw  was  interred  in  a  magnificent  tomb  in 
Durham  Cathedral,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
of  Skirlaw's  altar.  His  grave  was  covered  with  a  curious 
table  of  marble,  ornamented  with  his  own  image,  and 
various  others  of  brass,  inlaid  ;  and  on  the  breast  of  his 
effigies  was  inscribed  a  text  of  scripture.  The  tomb  was 
enclosed  with  a  railnig  or  lattice  of  curious  work,  whereat 
mass  was  daily  celebrated  for  his  soul.  Opposite  thereto, 
in  the  north  wall,  was  a  long  seat  of  stone  work,  between 
pillar  and  pillar,  where  his  arms  were  arranged.  The 
railing  round  his  tomb  was  afterwards  removed,  and  a 
stall  erected  for  women  to  attend  divine  service. 

There  are  few  public  records  of  note  in  this  Bishop's 
time.  He  granted  a  connnission  of  survey  of  the  river 
Were.  Jn  l.'38y,  he  granted  licence  to  castellate  and 
embattle  the  manor-house  of  Lomley.  In  i;3U0,  there  is 
a   record    of    William    Scrope's    niaking  an  oflering  of 
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expiation  at  the  feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert,  for  certain 
trespasses  by  him  and  his  people,  against  the  liberties  of 
the  Church.  In  1403,  we  find  two  several  commissions 
for  auditing  public  accounts. 

Browne  Willis,  gives  us  his  epitaph  :* — 

**  CittJo  quotJ  3l£vet(cniptor  mcusi  bibit,  «t  in  nobi^^uno  "Hie 
tie  tcvva  vtimvsctmxxs  jJum,  (t  in  ranw  mca  biHcbo  Seum 
iSfllfiatorcm  nwiuu. 

"  ^i)ic  jacct  bonac  mtmoiirt  Malterusi  ^feirlalu,  piimutn 
lEpi^copu^  Cobcntvn  ct  3titd;fifltr,  titintit  33atl;on  ft  (ISacllrn. 
ft  po^tfa  aU  Ijanc  jSanrtam  ^ftJtm  Sunclmfix^  :  tran^latu^S, 
qui  ohiit  XXfiF.  tiie  mtniii  ilSiavlii  'B.M.  m.  €€€€'¥.  <Bxa 
Sfurn  pro  anima  fjusi." 

Benefactions,  &jc. — He  founded  three  fellowships  in 
University  College,  Oxford,  for  such  as  were  born  in  the 
diocese  of  York  and  Durham.  They  are  elsewhere  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Hen.  IV.  at  his  request. 
However,  "  qui  facit  pc7'  alium  facit  per  se."  He 
founded  a  College  of  Prebendaries  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire, 
about  1400.f  Other  acts  of  munificence  will  be  found 
recorded  in  a  subjoined  extract  from  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Durham. 

There  are  some  MSS.  of  this  Bishop,  "^  De  generatione 
et  corruptione"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  vide  Bernard. 
Some  further  notices  besides  those  contained  in  the 
extract  from  Hutchinson,  will  be  found  in  AyliiFe's 
Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

For  the  following  sketch  of  Skiilaw's  life,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  historian  of  Durham  :t — 

"  It  appears  that  the   Barons,  by  whose   influence 
Bishop  Fordham  was  removed,  were  determined  to 


n 


*  Cathedrals,  vol.  i.  p.  242.  f  Hutchiuson,  vol  i.  p.  320.  t  lb. 
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*'  fill  the  See  of  Durham  with  a  Prelate  who  should 
"  not  interfere  iu  political  matters,  and  that  was  a  more 
*'  ecclesiastical  character ;  for  Walter  Skirlaw  who 
"  was  translated  hither,  is  not  noted  by  historians  in 
"  any  public  capacity  in  state  affairs,  during  his  whole 
•'  Prelacy ;  and  his  life  was  occupied  in  works  of 
"  munificence,  not  limited  to  his  own  province  only, 
*'  but  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
"  Mas  of  the  degree  of  L.L.  D.  of  the  University  of 
"  Oxford.  Was  first  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
*'  and  Coventry,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Bath 
"  and  Wells;  and  finally  on  April  3,  1388,  translated 
"  by  the  Pope's  buUe  to  the  See  of  Durham.  Both 
"  the  instruments  were  of  one  date  which  removed 
"  Fordham  and  placed  Skirlaw  at  Durham. 

"  During  the  many  troubles  of  Richard's  reign, 
''  though  the  nation  was  in  continual  distraction  by 
"  the  power  of  contending  parties,  and  the  weakness 
*'  and  perverse  principles  of  the  King,  frequent 
"  attention  was  paid  by  the  legislature  to  repress  the 
"  influence  of  the  See  of  Rome,  not  so  much,  perhaps 
"  through  constitutional  principles,  as  fear  of  an 
*'  encreasing  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  political 
"  measures,  during  the  unsettled  state  of  government, 
"  which  repeatedly  fiuctuated  from  one  prevailing 
"  party  to  the  other.  Notwithstanding  this  seemed 
"  to  be  a  maxim  adopted  by  all,  yet,  when  necessity 
"  required  a  particular  point  to  be  carried,  an  inno- 
"  vation  was  sought  by  I'illicr  parly,  and  the  holy  See 
"  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  measme.  Thus  it  was, 
"  in  the  dis{)lacing  Tordham  and  bringing  in  Skirlaw. 

Yet,  a  specious  countenance  was  still  su])porlcd  by 
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"  the  officers  of  government,  coincident  with  the 
*'  legislative  rules.  The  Bishop  received  institution 
"  of  the  temporalties  of  his  See  by  the  above-mentioned 

instrument,  on  the  13th  of  September. 

*'  Bishop  Slcirlaw,  during  his  possession  of  the  See 
"  of  Durham,  erected  a  new  bridge  at  Shincliffe,  and 
**  one  at  Yarm,  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  he 
*'  purchased  lands.  He  also  built  a  bridge  at 
"  Auckland,  and  erected  a  noble  gateway  of  stone 
"  work,  at  the  palace  there,  made  a  strong  tower  to  the 
"church  of  Hoveden,*  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants 
"  on  any  inundation  ;  and  expended  great  sums  of 
"  money  in  the  repairs  of  that  Cliurch,  whereto  he 
*'  added  the  chapter  house,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
*'  writers  of  that  time,  as  a  beautiful  edihce.  He 
"  erected  the  hall  of  the  manor  house  of  Hovedeii 
"  (Howden),  and  was  at  much  cost  in  other  edifices 
"  there,  He  was  at  the  expense  of  building  a  great 
*'  part  of  the  tower  of  York-Minster,  vulgarly  called 
"  the  Lanthern,  where  his  arms  are  now  to  be  seen, 
"  He  founded  a  chantry  in  that  Church  with  an 
"  endowment  for  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  mass 
"  there.  He  erected  part  of  the  beautiful  cloister  of 
"  Durham,  in  which  he  expended  .-£600,  ^'200.  whereof 
"  he  gave  in  his  life-time,  and  o£'400.  at  his  death.  He 
''  gave  330  marks  towards  building  the  dormitory  to 
*'  the  Convent.  His  arms  are  placed  in  several  parts 
*'  of  those  works.    He  was  constantly  held,  as  Chambre 


*  From  this  place,  Roger  de  Hovedtii,  the  Historian,  whose  works 
are  so  well  kuown  to  Autiqimries,  was  denominated,  he  having  been 
a  native  or  resident. 

A  a 
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*'  says,  in  great  honor  by  his  Sovereign.  To  these  we 
*'  may  add,  that  he  erected  a  beautiful  Chapel  called 
"  Skirlaw's  Chapel,  in  his  native  parish  of  Swyne,  in 
**  Holderness,  and  founded  a  chantry  therein.  In 
"  1403,  he  gave  the  manor  of  Rothyng  to  University 
'*  College,  Oxford,  for  three  scholarships.  By  his 
*'  will,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1404,*  he  gave  ,£200. 
"  for  certain  clergy  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  to  his 
"  memory  ;  c£'20.  to  Durham  College,  Oxford;  100 
"  marks  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York  ;  200  marks 
**  to  complete  the  chantry  of  Skirlaw  ;  and  100  marks 
"  to  carry  on  the  building  of  the  dormitory  at  Durham. 
"  And  jt  is  also  said,  he  gave  c^l^O.  to  the  Church  of 
"  Wells.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  24th  of  March, 
*'  1405,  and  was  interred  in  a  magniticent  tomb, 
**  opposite  to  that  of  Bishop  liattield,  before  the  altar 
*' of  St.  Blase." 

The  notices  of  Skirlaw  in  the  Canonicus  Wellensis,  arc 
briefly,  these  : — 

*'  Walterus  Skirlaw  utriusque  Juris  Doctor,  prius 
"  Cestrensisf  Episcopus,  XVI 11  Episcopus  Bathoni- 
"  ensis,  annis  fere  tribus  ;  deuide  ad  Ecclesiam  Dunel- 
"  mensem  fuit  translatus.  Cujus  executores  dederunt 
'*  Ecclesia;  Wellensi  pro  obitu  suo  ibi  tenendo  X  XXI 
"  capas  choristales  albas  pretii,  ut  creditur,  cl, 
"  librarum." 
The  Julitor  in  the  note,  says  : — 

'*  Walterus  Episcopus   Lichfeldensis  translatus  est 

'  ■  ■■  _    -  ■  —  ■     ■ 

•  Willis,  in  his  "  Siirrri/  itf  Vallicdrals"  jsays,  "  tliis  will  is  iu  the 
AvchivcH  at  Lambeth,"  vol.  i.  p.  2')!. 

t  This  lie  ucver  was. — Sec  the  remarks  at  page  180  of  this  work. 
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*' Bathoniam  ab  Urbano  Vl.  Papa  138G.  18  Aug. 
'*  Dimelmum  iterum  ab  eodem  trauslatus  1388.  3 
**  April.  Factum  illud  intercessione  Baronum  Angliae 
''  rebelliuni  quorum  partes  Walterus  plusjusto  fovebat.* 
"  Ignoscas,  qusesu,  Lector,  errori  superius  commisso,j- 
"  ubi  dixi  Walterum  a  Sede  ditiore  Lichleldensi  ad 
*'  pauperiorem  Bathoniensem  trauslatum  fuisse.  Re- 
*'  vera  enim  Bathoniensis  opulentior  erat  Lichfeldensi ; 
"  adeo  ut  Walterus  aut  translationem  invito  Rege 
*'  impetraverit  a  Papa,  aut  Baronum  partes  nondum 
'*  sedatus  fuerk."'l 
The     Confinufio     liistoria     LichfeMeiisis    of    Gul. 

Whitlocke,§   records  our  Prelate   at  that  See    in   tliese 

terms ; — 

"  Dominus  Walterus  Skirlavv,  utriusque  Juris 
"  Doctor,  consecratus  fuit  Episcopus  Lichfeldensis  et 
"  Coventrensis  die  Dominica,  XIX  Cal.  Februarii 
"anno  salutis  humane,  MCCCLXXXV.  Quum 
*'  Lichfeldiae  sedisset  anno  uno  ;  translatus  est  prim6 
"  ad  Ecclesiam  Cathedralem  Bathoniensem,  postea 
"  fit  Episcopus  Dunelmensis.  Obiit  Dunelmi,  A.D, 
**MCCCCVL  Per  Executores  Testamenti  sui, 
**  Decano  et  Capitulo  et  etiam  caetui  Vicariorura 
munificus  fuit  in  tantum,  ut  tam  publice  quotannis 
in  templo  quam  privatim  inter  Vicarios  pro  eo 
'*  fierent  preces  XXIV.  die  Marti." 
From  the  Note  : — 

"  VV  alterus  Skirlaw,  Orientalis  regionis  Eboracensis 


"  Registr.  Courtenay.  f  Ang.  Sac.  i.  p.  4r)0^ 

t  lb.  p.  570.  ,$  lb.  p.  450. 
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"  Archidiaconus  (Cauonicum  Eboracensis  Ecclesia? 
*'  admissum  1370,  29  Nov.  comperio)  post  electionem 
*'  legitiniaui  Episcopus  Liclifeldensis  ab  Urbaiio 
"  Papa  provisiouis  titulo  renunciatus  est  1385,  28  Jun: 
"  piotessiouein  fecit  apud  Otteford  1386,  7  Jan. 
"  Consecratus  ab  Archiepiscopo  Cant,  in  Ecclesia 
"  \\  eslnionasteiiensi  138G,  14  Jannaiii,  assistentibus 
"  Archiepiscopis  10  sutlVaganeis,  et  priKsentibus  Anglias 
"  alqiie  Arnieuiac  legibus.  Eodem  anno,  uonduni  in 
'*  ecclesia  Licht'eldensi  installatus,  a  pauperiorein 
"  Episcopatum  Jiathoniensem  Urbani  bulla  data  1386, 
*'  18  Aug.  tiauslatus  est  invitus.  Eactum  id  fuisse 
*'  conjicio  Hege  procuiante,  cui  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
"  Suttolcioe  Dux  VValteium  invisum  leddideiat.  Epis- 
"  copum  eniai  adversiC  factiouis  partem  fovisse 
'•  constat." 

^^  illiaui  de  Chanibre,  in  his  Contimiatio  Ilistoria 
Dujielnietisis,  p.  774,  in  Wharton's  re-piint,  gives  the 
following  account  of  Bishop  Skirlaw,  as  presiding  at 
Duihani : — 

"  Walterus  Skyrlaw  translatus  fuit  a  Bathonia  ad 
"  Dunelnuun  III  die  Aprilis  A.D.  MCCCLXXXIX 
"  consecratus  fuit  in  Episcopuni  Dunehnenseni  anno 
"  eodeni  et  stetit  annis  XVI II.  Iste  pontem  de 
"  Shinckley  et  pontem  de  Yarrow  construxit  pro  quo 
"  de  quibusdam  terras  emebat,  quas  postca  pro 
"  reparatione  ejusdem  pontis  dedit :  pontenique  de 
*' Auckland  construxit;  niagnas  ctiani  lapideas  Auc- 
"  huidiif  portas  a  fundo  usque  ad  sununitatem  ejusdem 
"  a;dilicii  proprio  suniptu  erexit.  Construxit  etiam 
**  canipande  Ecclesia^  de  IJouldon  in  Comitatu 
"  Eboraccnsi  sunnna'  magnitudinis,  quod  quidem   prq 
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"incolis  ejusdem  loci  de  Houldon  (si  foituito  aquariim 
"inundatio  eveniiet)  tauquam  lefugiuni  fecit.  Mag- 
*'  uos  siimptus  ill  leparatione  pra;dictae  Ecclesiai 
"  eft'uiulebal ;  ubi  etiaiii  domiim  capitularem  perpid- 
"  clirain  eideni  ccclesiaj  conjunctam  construxit. 
"  Totam  etiam  aulam  maiierii  de  Houldon  aedilicavit, 
**  et  magnos  piteterea  sumptus  in  aediiiciis  de  eodem 
**  nmnerio  expendit.  Ilic  etiam  magnam  partis 
"  canipanilis,  vulgo  Lenterii,  ministerii  Eboracensis 
"  construxit,  in  medio  cujus  operis  arma  sua  posuit. 
"  Ibidem  quoque  fundavit  Cantariam  ad  australem 
"  angulum  dicta^  Ecclesiaj,  ubi  Capellanum 
"  ordinavit  ad  missam  in  perpetuum  pro  anima  sua 
*'  celebrandam,  Iste  quoque  magnam  partem  Claus- 
'*  lerii  in  Monasterio  Dunelm  :  fieri  fecit  ad  summam 
£C)00.  Hie  prseterea  dedit  ad  constructionem 
Dormitoriae  330  marcas,  et  ejus  executores  dederunt 
ex  prajcepto  ejus  ad  constructionem  Clausterii  .£'400, 
et  ipse  prius  de^it  c£200.  De  quibus  omnibus 
aediiiciis  arma  sua,  viz.  6  virgas  vicissim  flexatas 
imposuit.  Iste  semper  summo  in  honore 
cum  Principe  suo  habebatur.  Obiit  A.  D. 
"  MCCCCVI,  sepultusque  jacet  in  Boreali  plaga 
"  chori  Ecclesiai  Dunelm  :  inter  binas  columnas  coram 
"  altare  Sancta  Blasiae,  quod  postmodum  dictum  erat 
"  altare  de  Skirlaw,  sub  lapide  marmoreo,  admodum 
'*  curioso,  multisque  a?neis  imaginibus  sumptuosis 
^'  circumspicuo,  cum  ipsuis  imagme  m  medio  ejusdem 
*'  tumbee  artiticiose  in  ajre  cailata.  Super  pectus 
*'  inscribitur  tale  dictum,  *  Credo  qu6d  redeniptor 
**  meus  vivit,  el  in  die  novissimo  de  terra  surrccturus 
"  sum,   et  in    carne   meae   videbo    Deum   salvatorem 
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**  meum.'  Et  circa  utramque  partem  istius  sepulcri 
**  in  ahum  erigebatur  clatrum  curios^  compositum, 
'*in  quo  missa  quotidie  pro  illius  anima  dicebatur;  et  ex 
*' opposito  ejusdem  tumbae  in  aquilonari  parte  factum 
"  erat  sedile  lapideum  longitudine  columnatarum 
"  distantiae,  in  quo  arma  illius  a  termino  ad  terminum 
*'  ordinatim  coUocantur." 

"  Baronum  instantia,"  says  the  editor  of  Chambr^  in 

the  note,  **Walterus  a  sede  Bathoniensi  ad  Dunehiiensem 
*'  translatus  est  Bulla  Urbani  VI.  Paps  data  1388. 
"  3  April,  quod  ex  registro  Courtney  certissinie 
"  constat.  Temporalia  niense  Septembri  ejusdem 
*'  anni  accepit  male  Willelmus  Johannis  translationem 
"in  anno  1390,  Walteri  in  1389.  reposuit.  -  Praeter 
"  opera  pietatis  a  Willelmo  enumerata,  Walterus  ista 
*'  exhibuit.  Capellam  pulcherrimam  de  Skirlaw 
"  dictam  in  parochivi  natali  de  Swyna  in  Diocesi 
*'  Eber  construxit,  et  in  eadem  Cautariam  perpetuam 
*'  anno  1404  fundavit.  Anno  1403  dedit  manerium 
*'  de  Rothyn  Collegio  Universitatis  Oxon.  tres  inde 
*'  Socios  alendos  volens.  Tesiamento  condito  1404. 
"  15  Martii,  legavit  COO  libras  ad  conducendos  Pres- 
"  byteros  pro  anima  ipsius  integro  anno  colebraturos, 
"  libras  Collegio  Dunclmenbi  Oxon.  100  marcas 
**  Ecclesiac  Eboracensi,  '2(X)  marcas  ad  completionem 
"  Cantaria'  de  Skyrlavv,  denique  100  marcas  fabricae 
"  Doimitorii  PrioralCis  Dunelm.  Obiit  I4()().  24 
■*'  Mariii.*  Ex  licgisiris  Scrape,  el  EcclesifC  Ebor." 
Under  the  three  different  Sees  that  Skirlaw  occupied, 

Bishop  Godwin  has  recorded  him  in  these  terms  : — 

•  Sec  Aug.  Sac.  i.  p.  774 
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LicJifield  and  Coventry :     "  50.      Walter    Skiilawe. 
1385,   Ric.  II.  9.— Walter  Skirlawe,    Doctor   of  Law, 
was  consecrate  Jan.   14,   1385;    removed    to   Bath  and 
Wells  the  year  following,  and  soon  after  to  Durham." — 
Under  Bath  and  Wells  :     "  33.    Walter  Skirlaw,  (1366, 
Ric.  II.  10,)  was  translated  hither,  and  after  two  years 
from  hence    to    Durham." — Under    Durham  :       "  47. 
Walter  Skirlaw,  (1388,  Ric.  II.  22,)  January  14,  1385. 
Walter  Skirlaw,  a  Doctor  of  Law,  of  Oxford,  was  con- 
secrate  Bishop  of  Lichtield.     He  sat  there  one  year,  and 
was  translated  to  Wells.     There  also  he  continued   but 
two  years;  and  the  year   1388,  removed   to  Durham,   in 
the  month  of  September.     The  cloisters  of  the  Monastery 
there  were  built  at  his  charges.      He  gave  towards   the 
work  ^£200.  in  his  life-time,  and  ^400,  in  his  will.     He 
bestowed  also  ^£220.  in  the  building  of  the  Dormitory. 
He  new  built  the  bridges  of  Shinkley,  Yarrow,  and  Auck- 
land, and  the  steeple  of  Hulme  ;  he  repaired  the  Church 
and  the  hall  of  the  manor  their.     He  built  a  great  part  of 
the  Lantern  at  York,  where  his  arms  are  fixed;  and  raised 
from   the  very  foundation    a   fair    Chapel    at    Swine    in 
Holderness,  where  he  was  born.     Lastly,  he  bequeathed 
iu  his  testament,  great  sums  of  money  to  the  Churches 
he  had  governed,  for  the  buying  of  ornaments,  as,  namely, 
to   the  Church   of   Wells  the   value  of  of  150.      He  sat 
Bishop  of  Durham  18  years,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1406. 

Arms,  as  recorded  in  tlie  Heralds'  College  : — Argent, 
three  pallets  interlacing  three  barrulets.  This  coat  differs 
altogether  from  those  said  to  be  sculptured  around  his 
buildings. 
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XXXIV.     RALPH  ERGHUM,*  L.L.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  13SS. — Died  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

A.D.  1400. 

According  to  the  Register  of  Simon  Sudbury,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Erghum,  who,  previously 
to  1375,  had  been  Prebendary  of  X  Librarum  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Lincoln,t  was  promoted  by  Papal  provision 
to  the  See  of  Salisbury,  the  buUe  bearing  date  October 
32,  1375  :  to  this  assumption  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  the 
King,  it  seems,  consented  :  and  the  tcmporalties  were 
restored  Dec.  28,;|:  Erghum  was  consecrated  at  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  December  9,  and  having  sat  at  Salisbury 
upwards  of  12  years, §  was  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  1388,  the  bulle  bearing  date  April  3.|[  He  made  his 
profession  to  the  Archbishop,  at  Cambridge,  September 
14,  and  received  the  spirituals,  the  following  day.      In 

*  In  1385,  a  llalpli  Erglium  occurs  Arclulcacoii  of  Dorset  ;  (see  Le 
Neve's  Fasti,  p.  281)  but  unless  this  is  a  mis-print  for  1375,  that 
individual  could  not  have  been  our  Prelate,  for  he  had  at  tiiat  period 
been  Uisliop  of  Salisbury  ten  years.  In  Doctors'  (Jonnnons,  I  find  the 
will  of  a  Ralph  Krghuni,  wherein  he  describes  hiinsi.lf  as  "  Prasccntor 
ecclesiae  IJatlion.  ct  Wellen,"  and  desires  to  be  buried  within  the  tomb 
of  Ralph,  forniirly  IJishoj)  of  l$aih  and  Wells  (/.  c.  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury). 
'Phis  person  was  most  likely  the  Arclideacon,  and  probably  a  near  relative 
of  Bishop  Ral|)h  ICrghnni.  Tiie  will  is  in  tlie  book  entitled  Marche,  p.  21, 
1383.-1.')03.  In  the  Index  of  that  volume,  at '  Erghum,'  for  page  16  read 
]).  21.  'Phere  was  also  another  Ualiih  ICrqhum,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
in  13^1,  and  Prxcentor  of  Wells,  in  1 102.    Obiii.  1 10!). 

t  Willis.  Cnthc'lmh,  vol.  ii.  p.  I/fi.         :  2  Pat.  4!)  Kdw.  HI,  m.  5. 

§  "  Usque  ad  festum  exaltationis  S.  Crucis,  anno  138S." 

II  R("^;istcr  of  .\rclibisliop  Courtenay,  f.  ;-;22.  See  also  Harpsfield,  [»• 
15.').  1 1th  Cent.  cap.  XXI.  and  Walsiugiiam,  in  an.  1388. 
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1389,  this  Prelate  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  lead  mines 
within  his  diocese,  including  the  rich  veins  of  the  Mendip 
Hills.* 

There  was  also  another  Ralph  Erghum,  Archdeacon 
of  Taunton,  in  1391,  and  Prsecentor  of  Wells  in  1402. 
Obiit.  1409. 

Having  sat  here  upwards  of  12  years,  he  died  April  10, 
1400,  Walsinghani,t  correctly  places  his  decease  at 
1400 ;  but  Bishop  Godwin,  who,  although  he  is 
particularly  deserving  of  credit  in  matters  relating  to  this 
See,  (to  which,  from  his  connexion  with  it,  he  appears  to 
have  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention,)  yet,  has  fallen 
into  error,  by  fixing  his  death  at  1401;  for  Erghum's 
will,  made  Jan.  31,  1398,  was  proved  April  19,  1400. 
The  same  author  states,  that  Erghum  was  buried  in  Wells 
Cathedral,  "  extra  capellam  magno  pulpito  contiguam  ad 
Septentrionem  ;"  and  adds,  "  ubi  lapidem  adolescens  vidi 
marmoreum  quo  tegitur,  quod  ipsum  sedilia  nunc  super- 
Structura  operuerunt."J  CoUinson  says,in  St.  Edmund's 
Chapel  ;  and  afterwards  observes,  "  near  the  pulpit  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  is  a  grave-stone  covering  Bishop 
Erghum."  He  notices  no  inscription.  "  In  navi  Ecclesia 
Wellensis  sepelitur  juxta  altare  S.  Edmundi  Episcopi," 
says  Wharton. 


*  See  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Ric.  II. 

+  "  Hoc  anno  (1400)  obiit  INIagister  Radulphus  Erghum,  Episcopu* 
Rathoniensis,"  p.  ;564,  not  405,  as  Richardson,  in  his  edition  of  Godwin, 
p.  378,- has  mis-quoted. 

X  We  must  suppose,  the  Bishop  means  superstructa  or  that  he  uses 
'sitperstructura'  as  a  substantive,  in  apjiosition  witli  'sed/liu,'  or  liis  Latinity 
would  be  nonsense,  by  making  an  action,  yet,  in  prospect,  produce  a  past 
effect. 

Bb 
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Richardson  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error  respecting 
this  Prelate.  He  savs  he  was  excused  for  non-attendance 
in  parliament,  on  account  of  old  age,  the  IQth.of  Hen.  II. 
"  Senio  tandem  confractus  paidonatur*  de  non  veniendo 
ad  Parliamenta  Nov.  9.  ita  I  Pat.  19  H.  II.  m.  11." 
Now  the  19th.  of  Henry  II.  falls  A.D.  1173,  two 
centuries  before  he  became  a  Bishop.  He  must  have 
meant  19th.  Richard  II.  which  would  fall  A.D.  139<5. 

Jienef act  ions,  S^c. — While  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he 
founded  near  that  city  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St, 
Michael ;  which,  at  the  Reformation,  was  valued  at 
£25.  2s.  2d.f  This  institution  has  escaped  the  accurate 
and  indefatigable  Bishop  Tanner.;]: 

He  was  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  well-known 
cross  at  Salisbury,  (see  V\  alsmghani,  p.  '246.) 

He  gave  the  advowson  and  impropriation  of  Puckle- 
chuich,  Gloucestershire,  to  the  Chapter  of  Wells,  and 
appropriated  the  tithes  to  that  Chapter  in  1'388.§ 

He  founded  a  chantry  in  W  ells  Cathedral,  which  has 
also  escaped  Tanner,  for  the  souls  of  Gilbert  and  Agnes, 
his  father  and  mother,  and  Agnes  Robas  his  sister. 

By  his  will,  he  directed  his  executors  to  build  in  the 
street  in  Wells,  which  street  was  then  called  Mounterye, 
but  afterwards  College-Lano,  a  house  or  college  for 
14  priests.  This  body  was  styled  '  Societas  Presbyte- 
roruin    aiiuuellarum    nova;    auku    W  ellensis,'    and    was 

•  The  Latiiiity  of  our  ivcords,  and  some  of  our  writers,  is  amusing. 

t  Monast.  Anglic,  vol.  i.  p,  104.'). 

J  Sec  tlic  Index  tolii,sA"/<7/'fl;Uw;rt,v//crt,  and  alho  the  article 'Salisbury.' 

§  See  Atkins's  Gloucester,  p.  610,  and  Oodwiu,  fol.cdit.  p.  .378. 
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settled  in  1407.  An  *annuellere  secular'  is  defined  by 
Dr.  Hutton  in  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  a  secular  who 
receives  a  yearly  stipend.  The  College  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Ann,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the  amount  of 
£83.  16s.  per  annum.*' 

To  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  he  gave  a  missal, 
value  £12.  gold  and  silver  plate  value  £S2.  and  a 
messuage  in  Wells  called  "  the  George,"  &c. 

In  the  life  of  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia,  I  have  already 
observed,  that  he  was  the  Prelate  who  surrounded  the 
episcopal  Palace  with  the  moat  and  embattled  wall. 
Collinson,  however,  and  after  him  others,  have  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  a  MS.  entitled  Jluher  Codex  Bathoni(B,f 
that  these  were  the  works  of  Erghum.  The  latter 
probably  only  repaired  the  walls  or  enlarged  the  moat. 
The  Canonicus  Wellensis  and  Bishop  Godwin  ascribe 
them  to  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia. 

The  former  writer  has  the  following  sketch  of  the 
subject  of  this  article  ::|: — 


*  See  some  account  in  Collinson's  Hist.  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

t  "  The  Ruber  Codex  Bathoniae,  was,"  as  Mr.  Biitton  observes  iu  liis 
History  of  IVells  Cathedral,  (p.  41.)  "during  some  part  of  the  17th. 
Century,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Packer,  an  Alderman  of  Bath  j 
and  afterwards  in  th.it  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guidott,  who,  in  1703,  gave  it  to 
Thomas  [Thynne]  Viscount  Weymouth ;  from  whom  it  descended  to 
the  present  Marquess  of  Bath.  It  is  fairly  written  on  vellum,  and 
contains  Pi'i  leaves ;  the  covers  being  of  thick  wood  coated  with  leather  ; 
in  nr  uy  in.staiices  the  initial  letters  are  elaborately  ornamented.  The 
contents  are  extremely  various,  viz.  liistoiical,  legendary,  medicinal, 
juridical,  statistical,  &c.  It  was  written  previously  to  the  year  1428, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentences  of  more  recent  insertion." 

J  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  part  i.  p.  570. 
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"  Radulphus    Erglnim,     Lcgum     Doctor,     XIX 
"  Episcopus  ;  qui  IX  die  Decembris  apud  Brugis   in 
*'  llaiidnA  Anno   MCCCLXXV  consecratus  est  in 
"  Episcopiini  Saium  ;   ubi  sedit  Episcopus   per  XII 
'*  aiinos  inte^ros,  et  ulterius  ^  IX  die  mensis  Decern- 
"  bris  usque  ad  Festum  Exaltationis   S.    Crucis    anno 
"  MCCCLXXXVllI.  quo  die  apud    Cantabrigiam 
"  prteseutatiB  fuerunt  sibi  literae  Apostolica?  de  transla- 
"  tioue  sua  facta  ab  Episcopatu  Sarum  ad  Episcopatum 
"  Bathon.     Et  eadein  die    Ricardus   II.  contulit  sibi 
"  teniporalia    sua.        Sedit    in    Episcopatu   Bathon  : 
"  anuis    XII.    inensibus    VI.    diebus  VI  8c   in    navi 
"  Ecclesi'*  Wellensis  sepelitur  juxta  altare  S.  Edmundi 
**  Episcopi.     Iste  dedit  Decano  &:  Capitulo   Wellensi 
*'  pationaluni  Ecclesias  de  Pokukliurche,  &,   1   niarcas 
*'  in   subsidium  expeusarum    factaruni   circa   unionem 
'*  dicta;  Ecclesiai  ad  nieusau)  Capitularem  8c  alia  onera 
**  ill  Ecdesia  \\  elleusi  supportauda,  ac   uiunn  niessu- 
**  agiuni  iu    Wellia,   quod    vocatur   "k   iicorge^    ad 
"  supporlanda  qua^dani  alia  ouera  per  ipsuni  limitata. 
**  Deilit  etiam  eisdeni  unum  calicem  auri  cum    patera 
"  prctii    liv.    libraruui,    unum    Missale    prctii    XXII 
"  librarum,  duas  pelves  argcuti  deauratas  pretii   XX. 
**  librarum,      and     unum    osculatorium     pretii    VIII 
*'  librarum.      Fecit  etiam  construi  per  Executores  suos 
"  iu  vico  vocato  "/o  Mounlenje"  mansioues  pro  XIV. 
*'  Capellaiiis  in   dictvi    Ecclesia   Wellensi   indies   ccle- 
"  brantibus." 

In    tlie    note    aj)pendcd   to   the  foregoing,  his   Editor 
adds : — 

"  Kadulphus  Sarum  Episcopus  ad  Bathoiiiam  traiiS- 
"  latus  est  Bulla  Urbani  VI  Fapau  data  1388,  3  April. 
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"  Professionem    Archiepiscopo     apud    Cantabrigiarn 

•*'  fecit  die  14  Sept.  &  Spiiitualia  die  sequenti  accepit. 

"  Bulla?  in  Capitulo  VVelleusi  lectae  sunt  die  19   Sept. 

"  Cantariam  in  Ecclesia  Wellensi  fundavit    1399.  20. 

*'  Januar.  pro  aniniii    Gilberti    &,    Agnetis   parentum 

"  suoruni  &,  Agnetis  Robas  sororis  suae.     Testamentum 

"  ejus  in  Curia  Archiepiscopali   probatum    est    1400. 

"  19.    April.*       Si    tanien    Canonicus    noster   annos 

*'  Pontilicatus  gesti  rect^  posuerit ;    Radulphus    1400. 

'*  20  Martii  obiit.     Obitum  1401.  10  April,  contigisse 

*'  Godwinus    refert;     cui    in    Historia    Episcoporum 

*'  Bathon.  praicipue  credendum  est.       Earn  enim  pree 

*'  alios      diligenter     contexuit,      Ecclesia^     Wellensis 

"  Canonicatu  diu  potitus.     Erroreni  itaquein  Registro 

"  Arundel  aut  in  excerptis  meis  cubare  arbitror." 

Tomb. — "  Bishop  Erghuni  (died  1400,)  was  buried  in 

the  nave ;  his  grave-stone,  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of 

the  Chapel  erected    by    Bishop  Beckington's  executor, 

has  been  inlaid   with  a  brass  episcopal  figure   and   two 

shields,  as  may  be  traced  by  the  indents. "f 

N either  the  arms  or  family  of  this  Prelate  are  recorded 
in  the  Heralds'  College.  Souie  notitia  of  him  may  be 
found  in  my  Lives  of  the  Bishops  oj  Salisbunj,  (at  which 
See  he  sat  between  12  and  13  years.)    See  part  i.  p.  226. 


*  From  the  Registers  of  Archbishops   Courtenay  aud  Arundel,  and 

riiose  at  Wells. 

t  Brittou's  Hist.  JFells  Cathedr, 
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XXXV.     HENRY   BOWET,  L.L.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1401. — Translated  to  Youk  A.D. 
1407.—D1ED  A.D.  1423. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Erghum,  Richard  Clifford, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  keeper  of  the  Privy-Seal, 
was  advanced  to  this  See  by  Papal  provision  ;  but  the 
King  (Henry  IV.)  wishing  to  bestow  the  preferment  on 
Archdeacon  Bowet,  refused  to  restore  the  temporalties  to 
Clifford ;  whereupon  the  Pope  nullifying  his  election, 
(electione  cassata)  gave  the  Bishopric  by  a  second 
piovisory  bulle  to  the  King's  friend,  who  was  duly  elected 
both  at  Bath  and  Wells.  Clifford  was  for  the  time  set 
aside,  but  was  afterwards  compensated  with  the  See  of 
W  orcester,  and  died  Bishop  of  London, 

The  earliest  preferment  of  Bowet,  that  I  lind  recorded, 
is  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  ;  he  was  installed  therein 
March  23,  1386.*  We  find  him  also  possessed  of  that 
dignity  in  13S<J,  and  indeed  it  is  clear  he  held  it  till  his 
advancement  to  the  mitre.  Upon  a  fidse  report  of  his 
death,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  bestowed  the  preferment, 
April  23,  1391),  on  one  Richard  Maudelyn,  L.L.B.  ; 
but  Bowet  returning  from  abroad,  was  restored  to  it, 
and  received  the  profits  that  had  accrued  during  his 
absence. f  He  appears  also,  but  I  find  no  dates,  to  have 
been  Prebendary  of  i^incoln  and  Canon  of  Wells, 

Having  proved  himself  an  active  parti/an  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,     Duke    of  Hereford,   afterwards    King   of 

*  Willis,  (dllwilials,  vol.  i.  \).  101. 
t  lUgistcr  of  IJcaufort. 
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England,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  he  had  been,  in 
1398,  condemned  to  death  by  Richard  II.  but  liis 
sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment.  On  the  return 
of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  to  England,  in  1  .'399, 
Archdeacon  Bowet  returned  also,  and  was  soon  after 
rewarded,  by  being  elevated  to  the  Prelacy.  He  also 
became  Treasurer  of  England  a  post  which  he  filled  in 
the  years  1401  and  1402,  the  3rd.  and  4th.  of  King 
Hen.  IV. 

The  Papal  provisory  bulle  appointing  him  to  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  of  date  14  Cal.  Sept.  (Aug.  19,)  1401. 
The  temporalties  were  restored  Sept.  21.*  He  made 
his  profession  of  obedience  by  his  proxies,  Sept.  28,  and 
was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  and  the  Lancastrian  nobles,  on  the  20th.  of 
November.-f- 

In  1406,  he  conducted  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  the 
King's  daughter,  into  Denmark,  to  be  married  to  the 
King  of  that  country  ;  for  which  services  he  was  translated 
to  York,  December  1,  1407,  by  Papal  provision,  the 
bulle  being  dated  non.  Oct.  (7) :  he  had  the  temporalties 
of  York  restored  Dec.  1  ;!  received  his  cross  Aug.  27, 
1408,  and  was  enthroned  Dec.  9  following.^ 

He  died  at  Cawood,  about  12  miles  from  York,  Oct. 
20,  1423,  and  was  buried  in  York  Cathedral. 


*  4  Pat.  2  H.  IV.  ni.  5. 

t  See  the  Registers  of  Thomas   Arundel,  Archhishop  of  Cantcrhiirj', 
f.  13.    Of  Bishop  Bowet  at  Wells.    Le  Neve.  Fasti,  pp.  SS  aud  156. 

X  Ryiuer.  Foedera,  vol.  viii.  p.  503. 

«  Reg.  Eccl.  Ebor.    See  Le  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  309. 
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His  will  was  dated  Sept.  9,  1421,  and  proved  Oct.  "ZG, 
1423. 

jlr/7is,  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds'   College  : — Argent, 
three  bucks'  heads  caboshed,  Sable. 

The  following  is  the  mention  made  of  our  Prelate   by 
Willis  :*— 

"  Henry  Bowet,  L.L.D.  Archdeacon  and  Prebend- 
"  ary  of  Lincoln,  first,  Canon,  and  next,  Bishop  of  Bath 
"  and  Wells,  became  translated  to  this  See  (York,) 
"  Oct.  7,  1  407.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Torr  says,  famous 
"  for  his  housekeeping;  exercising  so  great  hospitality 
"  that  he  usually  expended  80  tons  of  claret  yearly. 
"  He  died  at  Cawood,  Oct.  20,  1423  ;  the  great  hall 
"  of  which  palace  he  had  built,  and  was  buried  in  the 
"  Cathedral,  where  yet  his  monument  remains.  In 
"  his  will,  which  bears  date  Sept.  9,  1421,  he  gives 
"  some  vestments  to  \\  ells  Cathedral  ;  to  Tuppolm 
"  Abbey,  County  of  Lincoln,  where  his  mother  lay 
*^  buried  ;  and  to  Penrith,  County  of  Cumberland, 
"  where  his  father  was  interred." 

From  Drake's  IJiston/  and   Aiititjnities    of  York,    p. 
440  :— 

"  Henry  Cowct,  49th.  Archbishop.  The  See  of 
*'  York  reuiained  void  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  a 
"  half;  during  which  time  there  were  two  nominations 
"  to  it,  but  neither  of  them  were  confirmed.  At 
"  length,  all  parties  concurred  in  tlu'  nomination  of 
"  Hcmy  Bowet,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W  ells  ;  he  had 
"  the  temporalties  restored  to  liim    J)ec.    1,    1407,   (I 


•  Cathalr.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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*'  Pat.  9  Hen.  IV.  m.  15)  ;  and  on  the  9th.  of  the 
"  same  month,  was  installed,  in  person,  in  his  Cathedral 
"  Church,  near  the  altar  of  our  lady. 

*'  This  Prelate  was  first  Archdeacon  and  Prebendary 
"  of  Lincoln  ;  then  made  Canon  of  Wells;   afterwards 
"  he   travelled   for  some    time    in    France    and    Italy. 
"  This  '  travclUng,'  as  it  is  coolly  called,  was,   in  fact, 
"  exile.      And   at  his  return  home,   anno    14012',  was 
"  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  lord  Treasurer  of  England. 
"  There    is  nothing  remarkable    recorded   of  hun    in 
"  history  relating  to  York,  save  that,  in  the  year  1417, 
"  the   Scots   invading  England,   as   was   usually   their 
"  custom  when  our  Kings  were  warring  in  France,  (so 
"  whilst  Henrv  V.  was  carrying    on  a   successful   war 
*'  against  the  Frencli,  the  wardens  of  the  north  parts  of 
"  England  assembled  their  forces  to  stop  the  progress 
"  of  the  Scotch,  who  had  already   beseiged    Berwick 
*'  and   Roxborough,)    our    Prelate,    tho'   old,   and    so 
"  infirm    that    he    could    neither   walk   nor   ride,   yet 
"  would  needs  go  in  this  expedition,  and  was  therefore 
"  carried  in  a  chair  ;    which    action   so   animated    the 
"  English   army,  that  they   fell   upon   the   Scots,    and 
"  drove  them  back,    with    great    slaughter,    into    their 
*'  own  country.* 

*'  The  Archbishop  also  is  much  commended  for  his 
great  hospitality,  even  above  any  of  his  predecessors. 
"  And  truly,  if  the  consumption  of  fourscore  tons  of 
"  claret,  which  is  said  to  have  been  yearly  spent  in  his 


•  The  prccL'ding  account,  I  find  is  chiefly  taken  from  Thomas 
Walsinghain.  The  stiiictiire  of  the  sentence  is  so  gauche  and  imgram- 
luatical,  that  we  cau  only  guess  at  what  the  writer  nieaus  to  convey. 

c  c 


ic 
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''  several  palaces,  can  make  us  guess  at  lesser  matters, 
*'  it  must  arsiue  beef  and  ale  in  abundance.      To  this 
"  purpose,  I  suppose,  he  built    the   great  hall  in  the 
"  castle  of  Cawood,  and  the   kitchens   in    the   manner 
"  house  of  Ottl'ey.      He  died  at  the  first  named   place, 
'•'  Oct.  '20,  1423,  and  was  buried  in  the  east  part  of  the 
"  Cathedral,  near  the  altar  of  All  Saints,  which  he  had 
"  biull  and  adorned  very    sumptuously.      His  tomb, 
"  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor, 
"  [Scrope]  is  a  curious  piece  of  Gothic  architecture. 
*'  The  stone  which   covered  the  grave  being  thought 
"  proper  to  be  removed  and  sawn  for  the   use  of  the 
"  new  pavement,  the  remains  appeared  ;  among  which 
"  was  found  nothing  remarkable,  but  his  archiepiscopal 
"  ring,  which  is  gold,  and  has  an  odd  kiiul  of  stone  set 
"  in  it.     On  the  inner  verge  is  engraven,   as    a   poesy, 
**  these  words  :  *  ^onncur  ft  3)out.'  " 
This    Henry   made   his   wili,  dated   at  Thorpe,  juxta 
Ebor.  September  9,  14'21  ;   which  was  proved  before  the 
chapter  of  York,  October  2(),  14'23.     By  this,  "  he  gave 
his  soul  to  God  Almighty  his  Creator,"  and  his  body  to 
be  interred  as  above.     He  gave  for  the  expences  of  his 
funeral  ,£100.  and  „£'20.  more  to  have  a  thousand  masses, 
after  the  manner  of  St.  Gregory's  rental,  celebrated  for 
liis  soul,  and  those  of  his  parents,  Sec.  within  a  month 
after  his  death. — {'J'onr,  p.  237.) 

'*  From  the  Canonicus  W'ellensis  : — 

"  Heuricus  Bowet  Legum  Doctor,  XX  Episcopus, 

"  apud  liathoniaim  cicctus  a  majori  parte  Capitulorum 

.  "  Bathoniensis  &  \Vellensis  Sed  Papa  spreta  clectioue 

"  ipsius,     providit    venerabili    viro     Ricardo    Clirtord 

"  Archidiacono   Cantiujriensi,    Custodi  Privati  SigilU 


c< 
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''  Regii,   de  Episcopatu  praedicto.     Cujus  provisioni 
"  Rex  Henricus  IV.  iioluit  consenlire.     Ideo  Ricardus, 
"  quia  liberationcm   Tempoialium    Episcopalus  prae- 
"  dicti,  a  Rege  uon   potuit  obtinere,  dictam  provisi- 
onem  penitus  refutavit,  vacationemque  Sedis  Episco- 
"  palis    Wigorniensis    modico  tempore  expectavit,  de 
''qua  Papa  statim  sibi  providit ;    ac  postea  Henrico 
^'  contulit  dictum  Episcopatum   Batliouiensem.     Qui 
"  sedit  ibi  annis  fere  V  ill.  deiude  translatus  ad  Sedera 
Eboracensem  ."* 
Note  by  VVliarton  tf^ 

"  Hcnricum  Bowet,  Arcliidiaconum  Liiicoliiiensem, 
"  Capitula     Batlioii    &-    Wellen    canonice   elegerunt. 
"  Episcopatum    interea  Bonifacius   IX.   Papa,  Rege 
*'  inconsulto,  Ricardo  Clifford  Arcliidiacono   Cantua- 
"  rieiisi  jure    provisioiiis   contulit.       Huuc    a     Rege 
"  rejectum  Papa,  ut  repulsam  ipquius  ferre  posset,  ad 
**  Episcopatum  Wigorniensem  traustulit  1401.  19  Aug. 
"  eodemque  die   Henricum    Bowet   Sedi   Bathoiiiensi 
"  provisiouis  titulo  praefecit.     Spiritualia  Henricus  ab 
*'  Archiepiscopo  accepit,  professione  per  Procuratore« 
'*  factii  1401.  28.  Sept,  &  consecratus  est  a   Thoma 
'*  Archiepisco  in  Ecclesia  S.  Pauli  London.  1401.  20. 
"  Novembr.   prajsente   Henrico    Rege    Neque    enim 
*'anteaipsum  Archiepiscopus  conlirmare  vel  consecrare 
"  ausus  fuerat,  intercedente  Papali  alterius  provisione, 
"  Anno  1401.  9.  Dec.  Suffraganeum  sibi  Episcopuni 
*'  constituit  Fr.  Johannem  Grenlaw  O.  M.  Episcopuni 
^'  Soltaniensem,  qui  paul(>   ante   consecratus  fuerit  a. 


*  Aug.  Sac.  i.  p.  571.  t  lb. 
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*'  Johanne  Sorensi  &,  Thonia  Constantiensi  Episcopis 
"  Ipse  cniiii  Henricus  arduis  regni  negotiis  admotus 
**  Tliesauraiius  Angliae  140C.  17  Febr.  cieatus  est;  & 
*'  medio  anno  140(i.  Heiirici  Kegis  filiam  Danoiiun 
*'  Regi  iiialrimonio  jiingendani  in  Daniani  deduxit. 
*'  Horuni  laboruni  uiercedem  tulit  Archiepiscopatum 
'' Eboracensem ;  ad  querivA  Gregoiio  XII.  Papa, 
"  Rege  postulaute,  piovisus  est  1407-  7.  Octobr.* 
*'  JSlultis  ante  Episcopatum  susceptum  armis  juratissi- 
"  iiius  Ileiuici  Ducis  Herefordensis  postea  Regis 
"  Anglia*  cliens  f'uerat;  ade6  ut  Ricardi  Regis  maudato 
*'  sub  cxituni  anui  1398  lajsae  majestatis  accusatus  ad 
**  capitale  suppliciuni  damnatus  fuerit.  Vitam  tamen 
*'  iili     Ricardus     indulsit   ea   conditione,  ut  deinceps 

**  exuIaret.Y' 

The  Henry  Bowet  who  had  the  following  preferments, 
was  a  dirterent  person  : — 

"  Prebendary  of  Strenshall,  York,  September  24, 
1413;  Prebendary  of  South-Cave,  in  the  same,  14l6; 
Archdeacon  of  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  14l6;  Archdeacon 
of  itichmond,  1418,  (wliilst  part  of  the  diocese  of  York) ; 
Pubendary  of  Moreton-Parva,  York,  between  1409  and 
14'i0  ;  Prebendary  ol  Ma^!?ani,  York,  between  1421  and 
1420.— See  VVilhs's  CaUiedrals,  \o\.  i.  pp.  97,  99,  153 
10 1,  lOO,  580." 


•  Ex.  Registris.  Arundel  ct  Bowct. 
t  'I'liis  is  what  Tone  and  Drake  call  *  travcUing'  on  the  Continent. 
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XXXVI.     NICHOLAS  BUBWITH, 
Succeeded  A.D.   1407-8.— Died  A.D,   1424. 

Bisliop  Bubwith,  translated  first  from  London  to 
Salisbury,  Mliicli  seems  descending  the  ladder  of  epis- 
copacy, was  finally  removed  hither  :  it  is  of  this  See  that 
he  is  best  known  as  the  Prelate. 

Besides  having  sat  successively  Bishop  of  three  dis- 
tinguished Sees,  and  having  filled  the  high  and  important 
office  of  Treasurer  of  England,  which  it  appears  he  did 
twice,  viz.  in  the  years  1401  and  1406,  he  enjoyed  at 
different  times  the  following  preferments  :  while  "  Vicar 
of  Naseby,"  says  Baker,*  "he  was  ratified  by  the  King 
in  the  rectory  of  Brington,  and  Prebend  of  Ryton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  by  patent,  1 0th.  of 
July,  17  Ric.  II.  (1393)  ;  and  confirmed  Rector  of 
Brington,  by  a  Papal  buUe,  February  4,  1395-6.  He 
soon  exchanged  both  his  Northamptonshire  benefices  for 
more  valuable  preferments,  &c." — Willis, -f-  however, 
states  he  was  admitted  to  the  Prebend  of  Ruiton  [or 
Ryton]  in  1391.  Both  may  be  correct:  as  after  his 
admission  in  1391,  some  dispute  may  have  arisen,  and 
his  appointment  may  have  been  finally  ratified  by  the 
King  in  1393.  hi  1392,  we  find  him  exchanging  the 
Church  of  Southill,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  for  a 
Canonry  of  Lichfield.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Prebend 
of  Hegges,  or  Heyes,  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  June  2, 1396  ; 
and  to  that  of  Wolvey,  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  July  15, 

'  Hist  Northamptonsh.  p.  91. 
t  Cathedr.  vol.  i.  p.  459; 
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3396;  to  the  Prebend  of  Offley,  in  the  same,  Nov.  21, 
1397;    collated  to   a    Prebend  (name    not   mentioned) 
in    Exeter  Cathedral,   September  5,    1399,  having  been 
previous!)'  admitted  a  Canon  of  Ripon,  (April  19  in  the 
same  year.)     He  was  installed  Archdeacon  of  Richmond, 
(while  part  of   York  diocese)   March   I6,   1401,  but  in 
two   days    exchanged    that    dignity   for   the   Prebend  of 
Driffield,  in  York  Cathedral.*     Collated  Archdeacon  of 
Dorset,  July  9,  1400-1,  (while  part  of  Salisbury  diocese) 
and  so  continued  till  his  elevation   to  the  prelacy. f     He 
became  Treasurer  of  England,  February  27,  1401  ;:j:  was 
collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Charminster,  in  the  Church  of 
Salisbury,  November  27,  1402;  and  to   that  of  Thame, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  in  1403.§     In  1402,  Sept.  24, 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  next,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal. II     In    1403,  he  was  Chaplain  to  the  King.^ 
He  became  Bishop  of  London,   Sept.   26,    1406,**   by 
Papal    provisioii.tt    the     temporalties    being    restored 


•  Willis.  Cathedr.  vol.  i,  p.  '.If:.         t  Lc  Neve,  rasli,  p.  281. 

:  Pat.  3.  Hcii.  IV.  p.  i.  111.  11.  MS.  Gale. 

§  Willis.  Cathedr.  vol.  ii.  p.  2,")1. 

II  Uugdalc.  Hist.  St.  Poitl'.i,  p.  287,  and  Lc  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  281. 

Ty  Wharton.  7)<'  Episcopis  Loud,  it  ^ssav,  part  ii.  p.  152. 

••  Dugdalc.  Orig.  Jurid.  Citron,  Her.  p.  5G,  wjjerc,  for  *  Lincoln, '  read 
London. 

tt  "  Nicholas  liubwilh  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  manor- 
house  at  Mortlakc,  Surry,  by  Archbishop  .Anuidel  ami  tlie  Bishops  of 
Winclicster  and  Worcester,  140<).'* — jMaiining  &  liiny,  JUst.Sitrri/,  vol. 
iii.  J).  305,  and  llymer.  Fad.  toni.  viii.  p.  451. 
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Sept.  27  ;*  and  he  again  occurs  Treasurer  of  England, 
the  15th  of  April,  140G,  8th.  Hen.  IV^.f  He  was 
translated  to  Salisbury,  August  30,  1407,  the  buUe 
being  dated  June  22. :|:  The  temporalties  of  Sarum 
were  restored  to  him  August  14,  1407.§  He  made  his 
profession  of  obedience,  by  proxy,  September  2,  and  in 
person,  October  2.||  From  Salisbury,  he  was  finally 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,5[  the  temporalties  of  which 
were  restored  April  1,  1408.** 

He  was  at  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1414 ;  and  was 
one  of  the  thirty,  who,  by  order  of  the  council,  were 
joined  to  the  college  of  Cardinals  in  the  election  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  in  1417.  Having  sat  about  seventeen  years, 
he  died  October  27,  1424,  and  was  buried  in  Wells 
Cathedral,  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected.f  f 

Benefactions,  &)C. — He  built  the  alms-house  at  Wells, 
called  by  his  name,  for  twenty-four  poor  men  and  women, 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  ;  dedicating 
it  to  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All  Saints. 
This  was  augmented  by  Bishops  Beckington,  Bourne, 
Still,   Montagu,    and    VVilles.:|::i:      He    contributed   con- 

*  2  Pat.  7  Hen.  IV.  m.  3.  t  2  Pat.  8  Hen.  IV.  ni.  24. 

X  Regist.  Archbp.  Arundel,  f.  37.  §  Rynier.  Fadera,  vol.  viii.  p.  496. 

II  Regist.  Archbp.  Arundel,  and  Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  239. 

^  Register  Arundel,  f.  40.    Many  of  these  preferments  are  recorded  iu 
Newcourt's  Repertorium,  vol.i.  p.  21. 

**  Uymer.  Foedera,  vol.  viii.  p.  512. 

tt  Regist.  ipsius,  and  Le  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  33. 

XX  Xcnodochiuui  apud  Welles   Nicholaus  Bubvvith  cpiscopus    Batho- 
Wellensis  primuni  fuudator,"  says  Leland. — Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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siderably  towards  the  erection  of  the  north-west  tower  of 
the  Cathedral  ;  built  the  Library  over  the  cloisters  of 
the  Cathedral ;  and,  w  ithin  the  latter,  opposite  the  pulpit, 
a  little  Chapel,  still  called  *'  Bubwith's  Chapel,"  where  he 
was  buried,  in  14*24  ;  and  where  he  appointed  a  Priest, 
at  a  certain  salary,  to  say  mass  for  his  soul.  He  appro- 
priated to  the  Churcii  of  Wells,  the  rectory  of  Buckland- 
Abbas,  which  had  before  belonged  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Salisbury.  "  Cartam  regiam,"  says  Wharton,  "  obtinuit 
pro  instituenda  Gilda  S.  Crucis,  apud  Stratford  super 
Avon,  quod  cum  aliis  postea  effecit." 

Leland  thus  records  the  Hospital  or  Aims-House : — 
''  There  is  an  hospitid  of  twenty-four  poore  menne  and 
*\ymcn,  at  the  north  side  of  St.  Cuthborte's  church;  there 
is  a  cantuary  (chantry)  preste  ;  the  hospitale  anil  the 
chapelle  is  buildid  al  in  lenghth  under  one  roofe,  from 
west  to  east.  Nicholas  Bubwith,  Bishop  of  Bath,  was 
founder,  and  brought  it  almost  to  perfection  ;  and  that 
that  lakked,  was  completed  by  one  John  Storthwayt,  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  testament  of  Bubwith." — 
Ilineran/,  vol.  ii.  p.  Of). 

The  same  author  adds,  elsewhere,  "  Juxla  ponteni 
amniculi  in  Meridionali  parte  urbis  versus  Glessenbyri," 
&.C.  ;  "hoc  opus  inceptum  a  Gulielmo  \^read  Nicolao 
Bubwith."— /////.  vol.  iii.  pp.  38S,  480. 

Arms. — The  chapel  of  the  hospital  has,  or  hatl,  in  its 
window,  what  are  said  to  be  the  arms  of  Bubwith  :  Sable, 
a  bend  Or,  between  six  plates.  These  arms  dilVer  from 
those  \\hicli  Wharton  ascribes  to  Bishop  Bubwith. 
"  Arnia  ijus  in  fenestra  quadani  bibiiothccie  Ecclesiaj 
VN'cllensis  in  vitro  imperfccte  dc  picla  nianenl,  viz  4  folia 
viriiica  (iguram  quadralam  eHicienliu  et  clundentia  ;  arma 
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eiiim  portavit  in  scuto.  Arg.  Fasciam  evectam  inter  3 
quadratas  corollas  virides,  quarum  singulie  ex  quatuor 
foliis    iliceis    sunt    effonnatae."  In    a    note  in    the 

"  Catalogus  Episcoporum  Bath,  et  Well.  Fra.  Godwin," 
appended  to  "Johannisde  VVhelhanistede  Chronicon,"* 
we  find  the  followino- : — "  Bubwithi  insiynia  ad  oram 
depicta  sic  dicinius  incondite  fortasse,  sed  tamen  ut  res 
intelligi  possit.  Arg.  a  fesse  engrailed  Sab/e  between 
three  chaplets  of  holly  leaves,  proper;  each  chaplet  con- 
sisting of  four  leaves  placed  fretwise." 

The  Arms,  however,  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  Heralds 
College,    are: — Argent,    a   fess   dancetce    between    two 
chaplets,  Sable. 

Bishop  Bubwith  is  the   last  Prelate    recorded   by  the 
Canonicus  Wellensis,  who  thus  writes  : — 

"  Nicholaus  Bubwith  XXI.  Episcopus,  vir  utro- 
*'  bique  discretus  ac  in  spiritualibus  &  tempoialibus 
*'  circumspectus  8c  providus,  maneriornmque  Episco- 
"  patus  sui  sedulus  reparator.  Ipse  prius  fuit  London; 
"  deinde  Sarum,  postea  Bathoniensis  Episcopus. 
"  Ipse  etiam  antiquas  libertates  Episcopatus  sui  Uteris 
*'  regiis  confirmavit,  &  enndem  Episcopatuni  suum 
"  novis  libertatibus  ampliavit. 

**  Ob  reverentiam  bonte  memoriae  Radulphi  Erghum 
"  nuper    Bathoniensis    Episcoi)i    hos   viros    praidictos, 
temporibus     suis    magnificos,    praisentibus    recitare 
curavi ;  ipsorumque  nomina  per  oblivionem  modernis 
fere  incognita  ad  memoriam  novae  scriptune   bene- 
"  ficio    commendavi.       Quorum     animas    qiueso   pro 
"beneficiis  nobis  in  terris  largitis  omuipotens  Dominus 

•  Bodl.  8vo.  A.  3. 15.  Jur.  vol.  ii.  p.  (i/t). 
Dd 
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"  collocare  dignetur  in  czelis  de  sua  ineffabili  bonitatis 
"  dementia." 

*'  Nicolaus  Bubwith,"  adds  the  Editor,  "  supremus 

"  Angliae    Thesaurarius,    qui    spiiitualia   Episcopatus 

"  Sarum  ab  Archiepiscopo    Cant,    acceperat    1407.  2 

"  Octbr.  ad    Episcopatum  Balhoniensem  'A   Giegorio 

"  Papii  provisus  die   7.   ejusdem    mensis    spiritualem 

"  illius  jurisdictioneni   ab    Archiepiscopo   apud   May- 

"  denston  recepit   1408.  1.  April,  eodenique  die  Teui- 

"  poralia  a  Kege  obtinuit.     Anno  1414  ad  Concilium 

"  Constantiense   legatus,  iter  iniit  subfinem  anni,   & 

"in  electione   Martini    V    Pontiticis    1417,    11    Nov. 

"  unus  ex  30.  electoribus  constitutus,  suffragium  tulit 

"Anno     1423.     Ecclesiam     de     Buckland     Abbatis 

"  Dioceseos  Sarum,  cujus  patronatus  ad  Sedem  suam 

"  spectavit,  Ecclesite  W  eilensi  appropriavit  ad  susten- 

"  tandos    tres     Capellanos  quotuiie  pro  anima  ipsius 

**  celebraturos    ad  altare  in  navi  EcclesiaD  sumptibus 

"  suis    erectuni.     Amio    itidcni   sequenti    in  EcclesiA 

"  Bathon.  Capellam  lediiicavit;  &  in  eadem  perpctuam 

"  Cantariau)    posuit.      Obiit    1424.  27.   Octobr.   Ista 

"  omnia  Registriun  ipisus  docet,  cui  in  multis  consonat 

"  Registrum  Arundell."* 

From  IJjshop  Ciodwiu,  under  London : —  "  62. 
September  20,  1406.  Nicholas  Bubwith  was  consecrate 
liishop  of  London  at  Mortlake.  \N  ithin  little  more  than 
the  compassc  of  that  one  yeere,  he  was  twice  translated  ; 
first  to  Salisbury,  August  ;)!,  1407,  and  then  to  Bath, 
October  5,  the  same  yeery."'|- 


Aug.  Sac.  i.  p.  571.  t  Kdit.  IClf),  |..  200. 
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Under  Salisburiy : — "36.    Nicholas    Bubvvith,    being 
Bishop    of    London,    and   Treasurer  of    England,    left 
both    those   places*  for   Salisbury,    which  also  he   was 
content  to  forsake  to  accept  Welles  ;   within  the  compasse 
of  one  yeere   after,   he   was   first  consecrat  to   London. 
This   man    being   at   the    Counsell   of   Constance,    was 
appointed  one  of  those  thirty  persons  that  werejoyned  with 
the  Cardinalls  in  the  election  of  Pope    Martin  the  fifth. 
He    built    an  almes-house  upon  the   north  side  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  Church,  endowing   it  with  good  possessions 
for  the  reliefe  of  many  poor  persons.      They   were  much 
encreased  aftewards  by  one  Storthwayt,  somewhat  also  by 
Bishop    Bourne,    and    lately,     by     the     now     Bishop 
MoxNTAGUE  :  so  that  now  it  maintaineth  24  poore  people. 
He  in)propred  unto  our  Church  the  parsonage  of  Buck- 
land-Abbatis  ;  he  built  our  library  over  the   cloysters  ; 
and  a  little  chappell  for  morrow  masse  over  against   the 
great    pulpit.      In    that   chappell    (built   belike   for   the 
place  of  his  buriall,)  he  founded   a  chantry;    and  dying 
October  27,  1424,  was   there  enterred.      It  is  supposed 
he  was    a  great   benefactor  and  contributor  toward  the 
building  of  the  north  west  tower,  at  the  west   end  of  the 
Church  ;  which  his  arms  fixed  upon  divers  places  of  the 
same  doe  partly  shew.     It  is  believed  also,  that  he  gave 
Bicknaller  unto  the  Church,  which  I  find  to  be   the   gift 
of  William  Button,  the  second,  and  not  his,   as  before  h 
declared,  "t 


*  Non  constat  as  to  "  both." 
t  Edit.  1615,  p.  373.    Sec  lUchardsou's  edit.  1743,  p.  379. 
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Tomb. — "  On  llie  north  side  of  the  nave,  beneath  the 
2nd  arch  from  the  transept,  is  the  monumental  chapel  of 
Bishop  Bubwith,  who  was  interred  there  in  1424.  This 
elegant  little  structure  was  erected  by  himself,  and 
endowed  for  the  support  of  a  chantry-priest  to  pray  for 
his  soul.  In  the  upright,  it  consists  of  two  divisions  of  pan- 
iielled  arches,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  ornamented  with 
trailing  vine-branches  and  other  sculpture.  The  tracery 
of  the  upper  division  is  divided  into  many  parts  :  and  on 
each  side,  and  over  the  two  door  ways,  which  open  to  the 
north  and  south,  it  is  finely  pierced.  At  the  east  end,  in 
liie  inside,  are  various  niches,  with  rich  canopies  now 
greatly  mutilated  ;  and  at  the  west  end,  is  a  shield  of 
arms,  namely,  that  of  the  See  impaling  liubwith.  The 
latter  a  lesse  engrailed  between  three  groups  of  conjoined 
holl)  leaves,  four  in  each."* 

JVlemoirs  of  this  Prelate,  as  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  may 
be  found  in  Cassan's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
part  i.  p.  237. 


XXXVII.    JOHN  STAFFORD,  L.L.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1425. — Tuanslated  to  Canterbury 
A.D.  1443.— Died  A.D.  1452. 

'i'liis  Prelate  was  of  illustrious  birth  and  descent ;  being 
theOlhson  of  Humphre\  de  Staflbrd,  7lh  baron  of  Staflord 
by  writ,  15lh.  mduding  those  by  tenure,  and  Otli.  Darl  of 
StalToiii,  K. (J.  created  Duke  of  IJuckingham,   14,    Sept, 


*  Brittou's  Hisl,  H'elh  Cat  Mr.  p.  110. 
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1444,   son  of  Edmund,  5th.  Earl,  K.G.  by  Ann  Plan- 
tagenet,  daughter  and   heiress  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  younger  son  of  King   Edward   HI. 
The  first  baron  of  Stafford,    (by  tenure,)  was  Robert  de 
Stafford,  temp.  Wm,  I.  who  held  various  lordships  at  the 
general  survey.       From    him,    the   Bishop   was    lineally 
descended.     After  eight  barons  by  tenure,    Edmund  de 
Stafford,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  the  8th.  baron,  who 
<lied  1287,  was  the  first  baron  Stafford,  by  writ,  in   1299. 
His  son  and  heir,  Ralph,  was  sumnjoned   to    Parliament 
Jrom  14  Jan.  10  Edw.  HI.  1337,  to  25    Nov.   24    Edw. 
HI.  1350;  and  was  created  Earl  of  Stafford,  5   March, 
1351.        He    married    Margaret,    daughter    and   heir  of 
Hugh  de   Audley,  second   baron   Audley,   by  writ,   and 
(jure  lu oris)  Earl  of  Gloucester,  K.G.  by  Elizabeth  de 
Clare,  grand-daughter  of  King   Etiw.    I.       This  Ralph, 
1st.    Earl,   was  father   of   Hugh,   2nd.    Earl,    who   was 
father  of  Thomas,  William,  and  Edmund,   3rd.  4th.   and 
5th.    Earls.       Edmund,    5th.    Earl,    who    married    Ann 
Plantagenet,  was  slain  1403,  and  was  father  of  Humphrey 
Stafford,   15th.    baron,    6lh.    Earl,    and     fiist    Duke    of 
Buckingham,  who  was  slain    1460.       He    was    father  of 
our  Prelate.     Henry  de  Stafford,  Lord  High  Constable, 
K.G.  grandson  and  heir  of  the  first  Duke,  and  nephew  of 
the  Bishop,  was  beheaded  in    1483.        his  son,  Edward, 
well  known  in  English  history,  who  was  also  Lord  High 
Constable  and  K.G.    was  likewise   beheaded    1521,  and 
being  attainted,  all  his  honors  became  forfeited. 

Bishop  biaftbrd  was  born  at  Hook,  in  the  parish  of 
Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  brought  up  at  Oxford, 
of  which  University  he  became   L.L.D.       He   practised 
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as  a  Civilian  in  the  Arches  Court ;  and  was  advanced 
by  the  celebrated  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  be  his  Vicar-General. 

His  high  connections,  and  his  great  merit,  seem  to 
have  occasioned  the  tide  of  preferment  to  flow  in  fast 
upon  him.  He  became,  through  Archbishop  Chicheley's 
favor.  Dean  of  St.  Martin's,  in  London  ;  Prebendary  of 
Stow,  m  Lindsey,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  ;*  Arch- 
deacon of  Sarum,  September  9,  J419;t  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Sarum,  October  30,  1421  ;'\:  Dean  of 
\\  ells,  September  9,  1423  ;§  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  King  Henry  V. ;  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ; 
and,  in  1422,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  ;  a  post 
which  he  resigned  in  142().  The  year  before  that 
resignation,  he  had  been  made,  through  the  provisory 
buUe  of  Pope  Mai  tin  V.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
the  temporalties  of  which  were  restored  May  12,  1425  ;|( 
and  he  was  consecrated  tiie  27th.  of  the  same  mouth,  on 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  the  Church  of  the  Freres- 
[vulgarly    called  '  I'riars'']   Preachers,^     in    London.** 


•  Willis.  CtU/ic'/f.  \o\,  ii.  p.  211.     IVi,siio|)   Godwin   also  calls  hiiu  Pre- 
bendary oliMiiton,  ill  LiiKolii  Catlicdial. 

t  Lu  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  271. 

t  lb.  p.  268,    Godwin  calls  him  Prebendary  of  Saruui. 

§  lb.  p.  36.  II  See  1  Pat.  3  H.  VI.  ni.  8. 

^  **  Ecclesia  Fratiuni  Piicdiratoiuui,"  .says  Uichardson,  in  Godwin, 
p.  379,  rullier  l'"jaii uni  pruf/iianli/tii. 

••  Sec  his  own  Register. 
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At  length,  in  1432,  he  was  advanced  to  the  high  station 
of  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and,  finally,  in  1443,  he  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Papal  bulle  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  was  dated  Id.  Maii  (15  May),  1443  ;  the 
temporalties  were  restored  June  25.  He  was  consecrated 
Aug.  23,  and  enthroned  10  Cal.  Oct.  (September  22.) 
At  Canterbury,  he  presided  9  years,  and  dying  at  Maid- 
stone,* Kent,  July  6,  1452,  after  holding  a  Convocation 
at  London,  was  buried  in  the  "  Martyrdome,"  as  Godwin 
calls  it,  [Martyrium,]t  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
long  space  of  18  years,  and  a  Prelate  27. 
The  following  is  his  Epitaph  : — 

"  Quis  fuit,  Enuclees,  quern  celas  saxea  moles  ? 

"  STArroRD  Antistes,  fuerat  dictusque  Joannes. 

"  Qua  sedit  sede,  marmor!   quaeso,  simul  ede. 

"  Pridcni  Bathoftiaj,  regni  totius  et  inde 

"  Primas  egregius.      Pro  praesule  funde  precatus. 

"  Aureolam  gratus  huic  det  de  Virgine  Natus." 
The  author  of  the  "  Continiiatio  Historia  de  Episcopis 
Bathonieiisibiis,"  Sic.  in  the  Aug.  Sacra,  part  i.  p.   572, 
lias  these  notitia  of  Bishop  Stafford  : — 

**  Johannes  Stafford. — Nicolao  successit  vir  perquam 
"  nobilis§  ac  eruditus,  Johannes  Stafford,  filius  natu 
"  nonus  Humfredi  Stafford  Comitis  Staffordiae  postea 


*  Rymer.  Fadera,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28.  29.    Lib.  Joh.  Stone.  IMS.     Le  Neve. 
Fasti,  p.  7. 

t  Eng.  Edit.  1615,  p.  158.    Richaidsoii.  p.  1§7. 
X  Mill.  Catal.  honor,  p.  432. 
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"  Ducis  Buckinghamite  creati   1444.    14   Sept.   &  mi 
"  praelio  Northaintuiiensi  occisi  1460.   Julil.    Abbatis- 
"  villai'  in  Provincia  Dorcestrensi  natus  ad  multiplices 
"  honores    &    diguitates  successive   provectus.*       Ex 
"  causaiuin  Advocato  Vicarius   generalis   ab   Henrico 
"  Archiepiscopo     Cant,    constitutus    postea   adjunxit 
"  Decanalum  S.  Martini  London   and  Pra^bendas  in 
"  Ecclesiis  Lincolniensi  &  Sarlsberiensi.     Ab  Henrico 
"  V.  Rege    Privati   Sigilli   Gustos    ab   tHenrico  VI. 
"  summus  Angliae  Thesaurarius  1422.  18  Dec,  renuu- 
*' tiatus,  nuinus  abdicavit    1426.    18  Martii.    Eundem 
"  Ecclesiaj  VVellensis  Canonicuni  Nicolaus  Episcopus]: 
"  anno  1413  Decanum  1423creavit.     Dcmum  Nicolao 
"  successor  designatus   in   Ecclesia  Fratruni    Prsedica- 
"  torum  l^ondini  consecratns§   est    1425.   27   Muii   in 
"  Festo    Pentccostes.       Anno    1432    Cancellariatuni|| 
*'  Angliie  die  £8   Febr.    sibi  delatuni  susccpit,   &.  ad 
"  annum  usque  1450  administravit.      Hoc  niunere  ab 
*'  Episcopalibus    ofticiis    in     Diocesi     sua    obeundis 
"  avocatus,  Jolianneni  Olcnsein  Episcopuni  1437.    10. 
"  Martii  sibi  SuiVraganeuni  ascivit,     x\uno    1422.    10. 
**  April.     Heinicus   Arcliiepiscopus^[  gravi  senectute 
"  fractns,  dalis  ad  Eugeniuni  Papam  Uteris,  ut  Archi- 
"  episcopatuin  abdicare  sibi   liceret,  cnix^   peliit ;    & 
"  Joliainiein  Wellenseni    Episco])uni,  cpieni   subrogari 
"  sibi  voluit,  hoc  elogio  colionestavit.       "  Fulenter    ac 
"  secur«^    in    tcstinionio  conscicntiic  niea;    carissiniuni 


•  Jorclin,  p.  28G.  f  Put.  1  11.  VII.  |).  1.  in.  15. 

t  Heg.  Bubwith.  J  Reg.  Stafford.  Well, 

II  Dugdal.  Chroii.  Ser.  p.  60.  \  Epist.  Dcckiiigtou,  f.  53. 
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*'  fratrem    meum    Johannem,    Balhon :     Episcopum, 

"  regni     Anglian    Cancel huium,    nt    patrem     niaxim^ 

"  nierituni,  8c  pro    iitilitatibus  dictae  sanctas   Sedis,  si 

"  universa  virtutum  dona,  qua;  in  eo   concurrunt,   qu2e 

*'  (quod  non  dubito)  S.  V.  nota  esse  debent,  pensentur, 

"  summe  necessarium,  ad  praesidenliam  ejusdem  sanctae 

*'  Sedis  V.   S.  humiliter  reccommendo.       Profect^  si 

"  praetor  eminenteni  scientiam  suam  &  ca^teras  vitutuni 

dotes,  quibus  faciliter  reliquos   superat  nobilitatem 

sanguinis,    potentiam     amicorum   necessariorumque 

suorum,  ac  liospitalitatis  gratiam  in  eo  probe  attendi- 

*'  nuis  ;  non  puto  facile  inveniri  posse,  qui  usquequaque 

"  in  aptitudine,  habilitate  &,  inerito  ad  tantuni  regimen 

"  commode    subeundum    meritis   sibi  possit  aequari." 

"  Ejusdem*  argumenti  literas  Henricus  Rex  ad  Papam 

*'  dedit  1442.  24.  April,   qui   Johannem  Papas  antea 

"  commendaverat,  si  Henricum  mori  contigerit    1440. 

"  2  Sept.     Archiepiscopatum  tamen   Henricusf  ante 

obituni  non   dereliquit ;    cui  Johannes   anno    1443. 

auspicato   successit,    bulla    Papali    provisus   die   13 

"  Maii,  a  Rege  admissus  die  6  Augusti." 

Arms: — Or,  on  a  chevron  gules,   a  mitre,  argent  all 

within  a  border  engrailed.  Sable. 


Epist.  Beckiugtou,  f.  54.  t  Reg.  Stafford.  Cant. 
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XXXVIir.     THOMAS  BECKINGTON,  L.L.D. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1443. — Died  A.D.  14G4. 

This  Prelate,  a  man  of  humble  oilgin,  being,  according 
lo  Baker's  MSS.*  the  son  of  a  weaver,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Beckington.f  near  Frome,  Somerset, 
was  brought  up  at  \\inciiester;  and  being  noticed  by 
William  of  Wykham,  was  placed  by  him  on  the  foundation 
of  his  College  there,  whence  he  was  transplanted  lo 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow,  in 
1408,  and  proceeded  L.L.D. 

Beckington  obtained  such  celebrity  on  account  of  his 
learning,  that  he  was  engaged  as  one  ot  the  superinten- 
dants  of  the  education  of  the  young  King  Henry  VI.  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  his  subsequent  greatness. 
Most  of  our  episcopal  historians,  carelessly  following  in 
the  beaten  track  of  their  predecessors,  have  used  the  word 
superintendant  as  imi)lyiug  that  Bishop  Beckington  was 
the  sole  or  chief  conductor  of  the  education  of  Henry  VI.; 
wiiereas,  every  reader  of  English  history  knows,  that 
Cardinal  Beaufort  had  the  chief  conduct  of  that  matter. |. 
^ • ^ ' 

•  Itiu.  Gul.  Worcester,  p.  274.    Richardson's  edit,  of  Godwin,  p.  380. 

f  Bcckliainpton,  Somerset,  says  Ricliiirdson.    /ft. 

i  One  cannot  hfrc  help  noticing  the  error  of  (ioldsmith,  who,  when 
speakini;  of  the  latter,  calls  him  "  Carfliual  of  Winclicster."  He  never 
was '' Cardinal  of  Wiiichester,"  which  was  his  ISishopric.  His  title  as 
Cardinal  was  "of  St.  Eusebius.'  In  his  will,  he  calls  himself  "Cardinal 
of  Kngland,"  hut  incfirrcctly.  This  arose  from  his  hcing  perhaps  the 
only  Cardinal  then  in  Kntjland.  Had  (ioldsmith  chosen  to  stile  him 
Cardinal  in  conjunction  with  \Viiiclicstcr,  a  couuiiu  sliould  have  been  put 
after  Cardinal. 
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His  preferments,  flowed  in  upon  him  in  the  following 
order: — In  1430,  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Leonard's,  near 
Hastings ;  and  of  Sutton,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  and 
also  Dean  of  the  Arches.  While  he  filled  that  office,  he 
acquired  much  credit  at  Court,  by  a  well-timed  treatise 
in  confutation  of  the  Salique  law  of  France.  The 
treatise  itself  was  nothing  extraordinary ;  but,  at  that 
juncture,  it  was  pleasing  to  Government,  and  proved  a 
passport  to  the  author's  preferment.  The  Salique  law 
allows  males  only  to  inherit.  It  was  an  ancient  law  made 
by  Pharamond,  King  of  the  Franks,  part  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  our  Henry  I.  in  compiling  his 
laws.  *  Qui  hoc  fecerit,  secundum  legem  Salicam  mori- 
atur,'  8fc.  cap.  89.  The  reason  of  the  Bishop's  treatise 
in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  this  law,  being  acceptable 
in  the  higher  quarters,  was,  that  at  that  time,  the  King  of 
England  claimed  also  the  French  monarchy.  It  was  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Henry  V.  with  the  I'rench  court, 
on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Catherine  of  France, 
that  he  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
which  accordingly  was  claimed  by  Henry  VI.  (the  issue 
of  that  marriage,)  jure  matris:  and  every  one  knows 
that  when  yet  an  infant,  he  was  solemnly  invested 
with  regal  power  by  legates  from  Paris.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  very  arguments  adduced 
against  the  Salique  law  to  favor  Henry's  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  made  against  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England.  If  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
Jure  matris,  then,  Richard  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown 
of  England,  inasmuch  as  Richard,  by  his  mother's  side,  was 
descended  from  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  HI.  elder  brother 
of  John  of  Gaunt,    from  whom  Henry  VI's.  right  was 
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derived.  Consequently,  had  Beckington's  doctrine  been 
acted  on  by  the  adherents  of  the  TT7//7e  Rose,  it  must 
have  followed  that  Henry  VI.  was  King  of  England,  not 
dejure,  but  only  de  facto. 

In  1433,  he  was  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.  In  1433,  we  lind  him  Archdeacon  of 
Buckingham  ;  in  the  same  year,  Canon  of  York ;  in 
1439,  Canon  of  Wells;  in  144C,  Chancellor  of  the 
Liniversity  of  Oxford  ;  in  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  negociate  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  VI. 
vith  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular 
King  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  elevated  to  the  purple  as  Bishop 
of  jJath  and  Wells.  The  bulle  was  dated  13th  of  May, 
(1443.)  The  temporalties  were  restored  September  24, 
1443  ;*  and  he  was  consecrated  October  13,  following, 
in  Eton  College  Chapel.  Besides  these  preferments,  he 
held  the  high  civil  offices  of  Cliancellor  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  J  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal. 

Perceiving  himself  sickly,  and  not  likely  to  live  long, 
Beckmgton  made  his  will ;  and  fearing  lest  King  Edward 
IV.  should  nulhfy  it,  by  picking  some  quarrel  of 
Irtason,  as  Godwin  says,  (a  thing  no  doubt  easy  to  be 
done,  as  the  Bishop  had  always  been  a  Lancastrian,) 
he,  with  great  cost,  procured  from  the  said  King  a 
conlirmation  of  his  will,  dated  November  3,  1404.  His 
will  was  made  November  12,  and  proved  January  23, 
1404.  It  may  be  seen  in  Doctors'  Commons,  in  the 
book  eulilled   *  liodi/ng,'  p.  51. 

•  Hyiucr.  Fadera,  vol.  ii.  p.  41).    Sec  also  1  Pat,  22  II.  VI.  m.  33. 


'  ■■■■  ■I-' 
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He  died  January  14,  1464-5,  and  was  buried  in  Wells 
Cathedral,  in  a  chantry-chapel  he  had  built  for  himself, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  "  Et  consecrato,"  says 
Richardson,  "  iisdem  indutus  ornamentis,  in  quibus 
sepeliri  voluit." 

Benefactions.  —  Bishop  Beckington  was  a  great 
restorer  of  his  episcopal  houses,  upon  which  he  spent, 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  will,  6,000  marks. 

He  built  the  rank  of  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
market-place,  at  Wells,  called  "  The  New  Works,"  and 
the  west  side  of  the  cloister. 

To  him  the  inhabitants  of  Wells  are  indebted  for  the 
Conduit  near  the  cross  there,  supplied  by  pipes  from  St. 
Andrew's  well,  within  the  precints  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  The  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  respective 
Chapters  of  Bath  and  Wells,  September  20,  1451. 

Of  this  Conduit,  an  engraving,  kindly  contributed  to 
(his  work  by  my  respected  friend  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart,  of  Stourhead-house,  Wilts,  accompanies 
this  work. 

To  jSJr.  Brilton,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following: 
extract  relative  to  the  Conduit: — 

''The  Bishop's  grant  is  to  tliis  effect:  ''To  all 
"  faithful  people  in  Christ,  to  whom  this  present 
"  writing  indented  shall  come,  Thomas,  by  Divine 
"  permission.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  greeting,  in 
"  Hi.M,  who,  for  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water,  hath 
"  promised  eternal  life.  Forasmuch,  as  we  know  that 
"  some  of  the  faithful  doubt  but  that  those  things 
"  which  we  saw  on  earth,  with  regard  to  eternity.  Me 
"  shall  be  certain  to  gather  in  heaven,  with  multiplied 
'^  increase ;    and    as   we  may   express    ourselves,    by 
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'*  copious  handfuUs*  (handsful.)  We,  therefore, 
"  Thomas  de  Beckington,  the  undeserving  Minister  of 
"  the  Churches  of  Bath  and  Wells,  most  earnestly 
*'  desiring,  whWe  time  is  allowed  us  on  earth,  to  labour 
**  for  all  people,  but  more  especially  for  our  nearest 
*'  and  most  dear  sons,  William  Vowell,  master,  and 
*'  the  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  and  burgesses  of  our 
*'  city  or  borough  of  \V  ells,  do  grant  to  the  said,  &c. 
*'  to  have  and  to  hold,  for  ever,  of  the  Bishop  and  his 
"  successors,  one  head  for  a  water-conduit,  with 
"  troughs,  pipes,  and  other  necessary  engines  above 
"  and  under  ground,  to  be  supplied  from  a  certain 
*'  water  within  the  precincts  of  our  palace,  called  St. 
**  Andrew's  well,  by  pipes  of  lead  twelve  inches  in 
*'  circumference,  &.c.  the  overplus  or  waste  water  to 
"  run  night  and  day,  for  the  supply  of  the  Bishop's 
"  mills."  The  said  \'owell,  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
*'  binding  themselves  in  return,  '*  to  visit,  once  every 
"  year,  the  spot  in  Wells  Cathedral,  where  Bishop 
"  Thomas  [Beckington]  should  be  interred,  and  there 
"  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  tlic  faithful 
*'  deceased  :"  for  which  service,  the  same  Prelate 
"  granted  them  an  iiiilulgcnce  of  forty  days.''^- 
In  his  will,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  Wells, 
X20 ;  four  very  sumptuous  vestments ;  .i'400.  to  buy 
copes;  a  silver  vessel  for  holy  water,  weighing  lOlbs. ;  a 
cross  of  silver,  partly  gilt,  of  the  same  weight;  a  chair 
for  the  Bishop  to  use  in  the  Church,  which,  says  Godwin, 


•  We  must  not  criticise  the  tautology  iyf  copious  liands/w//. 
•f  Jlislon/  and  yiiitiqiiilk's  of  iVdh  Vullialral,  p.  47. 
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yet  remains ;  to  the  Church  of  Bath,  he  left  a  cup,  a 
censor,  8cc.  besides  thirty  copes  and  other  vestments. 

To  New  College,  Oxford,  a  silver  cross,  weighing 
lOlbs.  ;  a  bible,  in  four  volumes  ;  a  silver  basin  of  lOlbs. 
weight ;  certain  copes,  and  other  articles. 

To  Winchester  College,  a  silver  cross,  double  gilt, 
weighing  9lbs.  and  lOoz. ;  two  silver  candlesticks  of  the 
same  weight ;  and  a  number  of  vestments. 

To  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  in  London,  whereof 
he  had  been  Master,  many  vestments,  and  50s.  in  money. 
To  the  Church  of  Sutton-Courtney,  a  benelice  of  his,  he 
gave  many  vestments,  beside  £5.  in  money,  to  be  divided 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  also  the  like  sum  to  the  poor 
of  Bedwin,  of  which  Church  it  is  said  he  was  Prebendary; 
and  so  much  more,  besides  certain  vestments,  to  the  poor 
of  Beckington.  To  the  Austin-Freres,  of  Bristol,  he 
gave  10s.  and  to  the  Freres  Minors  of  Bridgewater  20s. 
To  ten  Priests  that  should  study  at  Oxford,  and  daily  say 
mass  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his  parents,  and  benefactors, 
especially  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  VV  illiam 
Wykham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  John  Elmer,  and 
Walter  Thurston,  £o.  each  ;  and  to  ten  poor  Scholars  at 
the  same  University,  for  five  years,  lOd.  a  week.  To  his 
serving  men  of  the  better  sort,  he  bequeathed  £o.  each  ; 
to  his  meaner  yeomen  five  marks  ;  to  every  boy  of  his 
household,  40s.  ;  and  to  so  many  of  his  servants  as  were 
not  provided  with  abiding  places,  meat,  drink,  and  wonted 
wages  for  three  months  after  his  decease. 

To  his  successor,  he  gave  oflOO.  upon  condition  he 
would  accept  it  in  lieu  of  all  dilapidations,  otherwise 
willing  that  his  executors  should  spend  it  all  in  law 
against  him  j  and,  lastly,  to  his  executors,  he  left  £0.0. 
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each,  requiring  them  to  employ  all  the  rest  of  his  goods 
to  God's  uses  at  their  discretion.  His  executors  were 
Richard  Swanne,  Provost  of  Wells,  (formerly  executor  of 
Richard  Praty,  Bishop  of  Chichester)  ;  Hugh  Sugar, 
L.L.D,  Treasurer  of  Wells;  and  John  Pope,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Decuman's.  The  residue,  un- 
bequeathed,  was  applied  to  the  Vicars'  Close  at  W  ells, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  his  life  time,  tiie  Bishop  made  a  grant  of  certain 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  Bishopric,  called  Green 
Castle,  Forsbuths,  Catslade,  Bolehurst,  and  Frogmer,  to 
Thomas  Dawbridge  Courtly,  who  had  married  Beatrice, 
a  relation  of  his;  signifying  in  the  same  deed,  that  Agnes 
Raby  or  Robas,  the  sister  of  Bishop  Ralph  Erghum, 
had  formerly  held  them,  as  also  Emma  had  done,  who 
was  mother,  and  Agnes  Bradley,  sister  of  Bishop  John 
Stafford. 

He  gave  ^£200.  towards  the  building  of  I.incohi 
College,  Oxford  :  with  this  benefaction,  tlie  Rector'^s 
residence  was  erected. =**= 

Of  Bishop  Bockington's  lilerarij  performances,  the 
reader  will  see  an  account  in  the  subjoined  extract  from 
the  Aiigiia  Sacra,  part  i.  p.  573  : — 


"  Thomas  of  Rotliciham,  Bishop  of  Fiinroln,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
b'lNhop  of  York,  the  'fiDi'/ator  alter'  of  F/inrolii  College,  ailded  five 
fellowships,  one  of  them  for  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Wells.  This 
fellowship  ean  boiist  of  having  been  filled  hy  tlie  Rev.  I'raniis  Skurray, 
li.l).  a  native  of  lierkington,now  Rector  of  Wiiitcrborne-Abbas,  Dorset; 
a  ^;entleinan  as  distinguislied  for  his  literary  attainments  and  poetic 
I)owers,  as  for  excellence  of  licart  and  the  diligent  discharge  of  hia 
pastoral  duties.  His  Poem  of  Ilidcombe-Hill,  will  be  a  lasting  record  of 
ciierffetic   diction    and    genuine    pathos. 
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"  Johaiinem  excepit  Thomas,  vir  egregie  eruditus  8c 
"  iiisignis  eruditorum  Patroims,  Beckliaiuptoiiae*  in 
"  Soniersetensi  pago  natiis,  in  Collegio  Wiccamico 
'*  Wintonicnsi  bonis  literis  iiislitutus  est.  Exin  in 
"  Sociuni  Collegii  Novi  Oxon  anno  I408.t  ascitus, 
''  Legum  Doctor  &,  Acadamia^  Cancellariiis  creatus 
''  est.  In  aulam  regiam  evocatus,  Henrico  VT.  Regi 
"  adolescentulo  li  studiis  provectiori  ab  epistolis  admotus 
"est;  niultisque  titulis  8c  diguiiatibus  ciuuulatus. 
"  Erat  enim  S.  Leouardi  prope  Hastiiiges  in  Diocesi 
"  Cicestr.  Sc  Suttonai  in  Diocesi  Saresber.  Rector,^: 
*'  Decanus  Curiie  Archiepiscopalis  de  Arcubus  dictaj, 
"  abannocirc  1430.  Canceilarius  Humfridi  Gloceslriie 
Diicis,  Archidiaconus  Buckinghaniensis,  Canonicus 
Eboracen.sis§  1435.  7.  Julii  Wellensis  143y,  21 
"  April,  admissus.  JMaxiniis  regui  uegotiis  8c  secre- 
''  tioribus  Regis  consiliis  ab  anno  circiter  1430.  ad 
*•'  acceptum  Episcopatum  adhibitus,  &,  Privati  Sigilli 
**  Gustos  ante  exitum  anni  1432.  renuntiatus,  maximam 
"  tidei,  prudentiie  et  doctrinae  famam  tidit,  Incredi- 
"  bilis  certe  diligentia?  &  in  rebus  ageudis  solertise 
"  indubita  argumenta  hodie  supersunt  plura  ab  ipso 
'*  conscripta  vel  congesta  literarum,  instructionum, 
"  orationum,  foederum  aliorumque  nionumentorum  res 
"  in  Anglia  quin  &  universe  orbe  Chiistiano  suo 
"  tempore  gestas  spectantium  volumina.  Ex  his 
"  tria  vidi  perinsiguia.  Primum  in  BibhotLieca  Archi- 
"  episcopali  Lambethana  asservatum  contniet  plurimas 


* 


Chandler  in  vitA.  ejus,  t  Antiq.  Oxon.  p.  131. 

I  Reg.  Chichley.  §  Reg.  Ebor.  &  Well. 

Ff 
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"  ipsius  Epistolas  sen  proprio  sen  regio  nomine 
"  scriptas,  alioruniqiie  seu  ad  ipsuni  sen  ad  Kegern, 
**  dum  Regi  ab  epistolis  esset,  missas;  aliaque  ejus 
*'  aetatis  pra^clara  nionumenta  quae  in  manus  ipsius 
*'  inciderunt,  sine  ulle  ordine  congesta.  Haud  dissimile 
**  est  secundum,  quod  in  Bibliotlieca  Cottoniana* 
*'  habetur  ;  nisi  quod  hoc  intuitu  congestum  videatur 
**  ut  Foiniularii  loco  inserviat.  Inni.mera  fere  in  eo 
*'  leperiuntur  instiumenta  epistola>,  orationes,  pacta, 
**  aliiteque  formulae  rerum  in  Anglia  &  GaUia  gestaruni 
"  ab  anno  1417.  Tertio  quod  ibidem  extat,  ipse 
"  titulum  dedit :  *  Qj)us  •\compilatum  per  Thuniain 
'^  Balhonie/isem  Kpiscopum  ex  Uteris,  allegationibus, 
"  eoncliisioitibtis,  eonveiUionibus  S)-  tractalibus  nounidl- 
"  isfjue  aids  negotiis  concernentibus  jus  6;  tilidnm  Regis 
*'  Artglia  ad  regniim  Francice  cum  aids  multis  qua  ea 
"  occasione  secufce  sunt.'  Incipit  a  tempore  Edwardi 
"  3  Regis,  8c  ad  media  Ilenrici  VI.  temporadeducitur. 
"  Inibi  inter  alia  habentur  Historia?  valde  prolixee  seu 
"  Diaria  duarum  Legationum  a  Kcge  Henrico  VT. 
"  niissarum.  Pjima  titulum  habet '  J  t7<7  <^  processus 
"  in  Convent ione  Atrebatensi  anno  1435.'  Secunda 
*'  Acta  in  Conventioiie  pro  tractatu  pads  habila  in 
*'  march'ds  Calesia  anno  1439.'  Iluic  adfuerunt  ex 
"  parte  Regis  Anglia;  Henricus  Cardinalis  VVinton,;{: 
"  Arcliiepiscopus  Ebor.  Episcopi  Norwic.    &,  Menev. 


*  Tiberius  li.  C.  f  Tibciius  U.  12. 

t  Itscfins  iinarcoiintalilc  lliat  tlic  judicious  Wliurtoii  slioiiid  have  fallen 
into  the  cgregioiiH  error  of  calling  Henry  lUanfort  "Cardinal  of  Win- 
chester."   He  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Cardinal  of  Ut.  Eusebius. 
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"  qui  Calesiain  appulerunt  die  26  Junii.  Eos  die 
"  ciastino  secntus  est  Bekyntonus  Regis  Secretaiiiis. 
**  Angliain  revcrsi  appulerunt  die  2  Octobris.  Idem  in 
*'  Vasconiani  a  Rege  medio  anno  1442.  legatus,  diur- 
"  nalcm  totius  itineris  atque  legatiouis  Historiam 
"  conscripsit  ;  qute  in  llegistro  Caioli  Booth 
*'  Episcopi  IJereford.  locum  liabet.  Anno  1433 
*'  raense    Novembri   domo  inf'eriori    Convocation  is* 

•  It  is  lainrntable  to  every  sound  Clmrchnian,  every  one  who  is  yet 
unbiassed  by  the  modem  doctrines  of  '  liberality,'  falsely  so  called,  to 
think  of  the  inroads  vvhicli  have,  in  canting  times,  been  made  upon  the 
Church.  The  Convocation,  once  the  glory  and  the  safe-guard  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Corporation  and  the  Test  Acts,  which  drew  a  bold, 
manly,  decided,  and  uuconipromising  line  of  demarcation  between  him 
who  belonged  to  a  Church,  and  liim  that  belonged  to  no  Church,  are  now, 
alas  !  no  more.  How  would  our  sainted  ancestors  be  amazed  could  tliey 
behold  thfir  posterity's  degradation!  As,  in  these  days,  the  rights  and 
iramuuities,  we  once  possessed,  are  lost  sight  of,  1  will,  as  far  as  regards 
the  Convocation,  rescue  ihtni  from  their  unm"rited  oblivion.  The  Con- 
vocation, then,  to  which  the  libtralizing  and  apostate  Bishop  Hoadly 
gave  the  death-blow,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  tliree  Estates  of  the 
Realm  ;  for,  to  call  the  Kiue;  an  Estate,  is  nonsense  :  and  when  men 
talk  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  the  three  Estates,  tlicy  talk  they 
know  not  what:  the  three  estates  are,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Con- 
vocation. Nothing  can  be  that  of  which  it  is  the  liead,  A  part  can 
not  be  the  whole:  the  King  can  not  be  a  state:  for  he  is  the  head 
of  each  state  separately,  and  the  head  of  all  conjointly.  He  is  the 
cap%U  tr'icorpor'is  formce.  Bracton's  definition  of  hiui  is,  that  he 
is  the  Hmd  of  the  state.  Tiie  Convocation  was  no  less  than  a  Parliament 
of  Clergy:  an  assembly  of  the  rejiresentatives  of  the  Clergy,  to  consult 
of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  time  of  Parliament;  and  as  there  are  two 
houses  of  Parliament,  so  there  were  two  houses  of  Convocation  :  the  one 
called  the  Higher  or  Upper  House,  vvljere  the  Arclibishops  and  ill  tlie 
Bishops  sat  severally  liy  themselves ;  and  the  other  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  sat,  /.  e.  ail  Deans  and  Arch- 
deacons, one  Proctor  for  every  Chai)ter,  and  two  Pioctors  for  all  the 
Clergy  of  each  diocese,  making,  in  the  wludc  number,  l(i;?  persons.  The 
Convocation  exercised  jurisdiction  iu  making  Canons   (xavov.if  rules)  ; 
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**  Cleii    AngliEe*     preesitlit  ;     quando    nomine    totius 
"  Cleri    scutentiani    tib    Episcopis    rogati ;     proposuit 
**  Concilium     generale     solo     Papaj     Romani,    nutu 
*'  dissohi  posse  ;  adeoqne  ab  Eugeniiiide  discedendum 
*'  non  esse,  si  Papain   alteram   a   Basileensi  Concilio 
**  cieari   contioeiit.       Tandem    anno     1443.    diuturni 
**  laboris  pra?miiim  accepit  Episcopatum  Batlioniensem 
**  detuncto   siquidem    Henrico    Arcliicpiscopo    Cant. 
"  hex  Johaimem  Bathomenscm  Episcopum    Henrico 
*'  Thomam  Jolianni  subrogari  vokiit.     Thomas  scripsit 
"  ad  Biondum  Foroliviensem  Papne  Secrctarium  quo- 
"  cum  maxima  sibi  intercesset  familiaritas  literis   1443. 
"'27    April:    regium   consilium   osteudit ;  utque   rem 
**  Papaj  cit6  expediendam  connnendet,  petit.      BuUas 
"  provisionis   Eugenius    Papa   edidit    1443    13    Maii. 
"  ilarum    autoritate  sj)iritualia    Episcopatus    Batlion. 
"  Thouias  ab    Archiepiscopo   obtinuit   die  3  Octobr. 
*'  Consecratus  est  autem  a  W  illelmo  Lincoln  Episcopo,J 
**  assislentibus  \\  illelmo   Sarum  &   Nicholas  Landav. 
"  in    Ecclesi^    Collcgiata   veteri    Etoniensi    1443.    13 
"  Ociobr,  iic  mox  in  Ecclesia  nova  ejusdem  m  Collegii§ 


tliiy  luiil  the  exaniiuiiig  aud  vemnriug  of  liurctical  and  schkmalical  books 
and  jiprsom.  In  sliort,  her  pioviiice,  like  that  of  ilie  Uumaii  Consuls, 
mii'iili.i  iiiii/'iiii/is,  may,  in  a  \vf)rd,  he  difiiicd  the  taking  care  '  Ne  i/uid 
(ictrii/iriili  Lcclcsia  cajjcnl.'  'Ihe.^e  wire  iiie  privileges  t>f  tiie  Church  in 
an  age  gone  by. 

"  lik^t  itgc  !    but  ah!  how  difierent  from  our  own!" 
1  am  liot  to  be  ti.ld  tliai  tiie  Coumk  atimi  exists,  because  it  is   still 
summoned    by  the  King's  writ.     Wliat  does  that  avail,  if  the  Clergy  do 
not,  and   daie  not,   pn  ceeil  to   business? — Edit. 

•  lleg.  Chiclilcy,  vol.  ii.  t  Keg.  Staflbrd. 

X  lleg.  Btkynton.  $  Kj)ist.  Ueliinton,  f.  92,  93. 
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*'  vix  setniconstructii  sub  papalione  ad  altaie  erectuin 
"  supra  locum  ubi  Uex  Heuiicus,fuiKlatoi  mangiiilicus 
"  prinuuu  posueiit  lapideni,  piiniani  Missam  Pontiti- 
**  calibus  indutus  celebravit.  Episcopatuni  aileptus, 
"  legiis  uegotus  &  consiliis  adliiberi  nou  desiit. 
"  Suffiageneum  euim  sibi  Episcopum  constituit  1443.* 
*•'  24  Nov.  Jacobuni  Achadenseni  Episcopum  ;  ipsoque 
'*  ad  Sedem  Bangorensein  translato,  Johamienj  '1  eri- 
**  enseal  Episcopum,  Canonicum  llegularem  *  rd.  S. 
"  Augustini,  1459,  17  Octobr.  sibi  SutFraganeum 
**  ascivit.  anno  1445  antiqua  inter  Episcopum  Bathon. 
"  &.  Monachos  Glaston.  contentio  lecruduit.  Epis- 
"  copus  Ca^nobiuni  visitando  rem  perfunctorie  trans- 
*'  egisse  non  contentus,  subtile  examen  de  Monachorum 
"  moiibus  &.  disciphna  nistituit.  Abbas  6  contra 
"  visitationem  ab  Episcopo  tanidiu  conlinuau  posse 
*'  negavit.  Rei  exitus  inconipertus  latet.  Beneticia 
"  ab  ipso  pra?stita  Ecclesiae  VVellensi  Sc  Collegiis 
"  VViccaniico  &  Eincolniensi  Oxon.  nullus  facil^ 
"  numerabit.  ^lulta  Godvvinus  memoraAit,  &  legata 
*'  ab  lilo  in  supremis  tabulis  sigillatim  recensuit. 
"His  tantum  addere  liceat ;  quod  1452.  13  Jan. 
"  consecravit  altare  quod  erexerat  ni  Capella,  quam  in 
**  Ecclesia  VVellensi  juxta  Presbyteriuni  construi 
"  lecerat  in  lionore  B.  Mariae  Virgniis  iic  S,  Tboma? 
"  Martyris  :  Sc  die  15  Jauuarii  Pontiticalibus  nidutiis 
•*  ornamentis,  quae  in  consecrationis  die  anlea  gesta- 
"  verat,  ni  quibus  itidem  sepeini  voluit,  sepulcliium 
"  suum  intra  dictam   Capellam  soleninter  consecravit. 


*  Reg.  Bekyuton. 
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*'  Obiit  Praesul  optimus  1465.  14  Januarii  in  hoc 
**  taulum  iiifaelix,  quod  piissimum  alumuum  atque 
"  Doniinum  Henricum  V'l.  Regem  sceptro  spoliatum 
*'  &  career!  indigne  niancipatum  ante  quadrienniiim 
"  viderit." 

Arms,  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  College  : — Argent, 
on  a  fess  azure,  a  mitre  Or,  in  chief  three  bucks'  heads 
caboshed  Gules,  attired  of  the  third,  in  base  three  pheons 
sable.* 

He  was  fond  of  adopting  as  a  rebus  upon  his  name,  a 
beacon  upon  a  large  cask  or  tun.     This  appears  in  many 
places  built  by  him,  or  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Fuller-f-  thus  notices  our  Prelate  : — 

*'  'J'homas  Beckington,  was  born  at  Beckington,  in 
*'  this  county  [Somerset]  ;  bred  in  New  College  ;+ 
"  Doctor  in  the  Law,  and  Dean  of  the  Arches  ;  till, 
"  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  was  advanced  Bishop 
"  of  Bath  and  Welles. 

*'l.  yl  good  Statesman  ;  having  written  a  judicious 
"  book  to  prove  [the  right  of]  the  Kings  of  England 
"  to  the  crown  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  pretended 
**  Sail  que  law. 

**  2.  Churchman  ;  (in  the  then  notion  of  the  word) 
"  professing  in  his  will,  that  he  had  spent  six  thousand 
"  marks  in  the  repairing  and  adorning  of  his  i)ahices. 

"3.  Townsman  ;  besides  a  legacy  given  to  the 
"  town  where  he  was  born,  he  built  at  Wells,  where  he 
**  lived,   a  fair  conduit  in  the  market-place. 

•  Tliesc  arms  I  find  in  the  Crypt  at  AVcUs  I'alarc. 

t  f/'orl/iici,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

t  New  College  Register,  in  anuo  1408. 
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4.     Subject;   alwayes  loyal  to    King    Henry    the 
**  Sixth,  even  in  the  lowest  condition. 

"  5.  Kinsman;  plentifully  providing  for  his  alliance 
'*  with  leases,  without  the  least  prejudice  to  the  church. 

'*  6.     Master ;  bequeathing  five   pounds  a  piece  to 
*■*  his  chief,  live  marks  a  piece  to  his  meaner  servants, 
/'  and  fourty  shillings  a  piece  to  his  boys. 

"  7.  Mati ;  he  gave  for  his  rebus  (in  allusion  to  his 
"  name)  a  burning  beacon,  to  which  he  answered  in 
"  his  nature,  being  **  a  burning  and  a  shining  light." 

"  VVitnesse  his  many  benefactions  to  Weils  Church, 
"  and  the  Vicars  therein ;  Winchester,  I^eiv,  Merton, 
"  but  chiefly  Lincoln  Colledg,  in  Oxford^  being  little 
"  less  than  a  second  founder  thereof. 

*'  A  beacon  (we  know)  is  so  called  from  beckoning, 
"  that  is,  making  signs,  or  giving  notice  to  the  next 
*'  beacon.  This  bright  beacon  doth  nod,  and  give  hints 
"  of  bounty  to  future  ages  ;  but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it 
"  will  be  long  before  his  signs  will  be  observed,  under- 
"  stood,  or  imitated.  Nor  was  it  the  least  part  of  his 
*'  prudence,  that  (being  obnoxious  to  King  Edward  the 
"  Fourth)  in  his  life-time  he  procured  the  confirmation 
"  of  his  will  under  the  broad  seal  of  England  ;  and 
*'  died  January  14,  1464." 

The   following    article    is    from    Kippis's   JBiographia 
Britannica,  vol.  ii.  p.  J  14: — 

*'  Thomas  Beckington*  ^vas  born  in  the  parish  of 


*  This  uaiue  is  variously  written.  Tu  Lelaiid,  it  is  Uccchendunus  ;  in 
Pits,  Bechiutouus  ;  in  Godwin,  dc  Uekintona ;  and  in  A.  Wood, 
lieckvntOHus. 
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*'  Beckington,*  in  Somersetshire, -f-  towards  the  end  of 
"  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  probably  educated 
*'  in  grannnar  learning  at  Wykham's  school,  near 
"  Winchester,  and  admitted  Fellow  of  New  College, 
"  Oxford,  in  1408  ;X  though  some  say  he  had  also 
"  part  of  his  education  in  Merton  College. §  However, 
"  he  continued  Fellow  of  New  College  about  twelve 
**  years,  and  took  his  degree  of  L.L.D.[1  Within  this 
"  period,  most  probably,  he  was  presented  to  the 
"  Rectory  of  St,  Leonard's,  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex, 
"  and  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sutton-Courtney,  in  Berk- 
''  shire.^I  He  was  also  Prebendary  of  Bedwin,  York, 
and  Lichfield  ;   Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  ;**  and 


t( 


*  Some  say  Beckhamptou  ;  but  it  dotli  not  appear  that  there  is  a 
parish  so  named  in  Somersetsliirc,  hut  only  Beckiugtuii.  Ik'cUhampton 
is  in  Wiltsliirc.  Bishop  Godwin  thinks  tliut  T.  Bcckingtou  was  /lof  horn 
in  that  Parish,  because  he  left  tlie  poor  of  it  only  £5.  in  his  will ;  and  it 
is  probable  he  would  havi'  left  th-em  more,  had  it  been  his  native  place. 
Qnis  euim  credideret  hen'-ficientiam  erga  solum  natale  tarn  augustls 
terminis  coercendam  ?  For,  who  could  ihiuk  liis  charity  towards  the 
placeof  his  nativity,  should  he  confined  within  so  narrow  bounds.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  ^iic  following  verse,  cited  by  Leland,  that 
lie  was  really  horn  there  : — 

"  Beckinglona  mihi  dcdit  ortum  ;  Baliica-For.tes 

"  Fasces" 

j.  e.  Beckington  gave  me  hirili,  and  Bath  ami  \V(  lis  dignity. 

t  Lo\ni\(\,  Comiiir/it.fli'  Script.  n>i/n)i.\i.4i7.     A.Wood,  .'■Intiq.    Unto. 
Ojon.  p.  i;54.     I'its  (ie  Hiript.  :in  1. '>!(). 

i  A.  Wood,  ibid. 

§  Godwin  (Ir  Prmulibus,  &c.  Loud.  l(il(i,  i).  434.    .i-fitglia  Sacra,  Tom, 
i.  p.  57;$. 

II  A.  Wood,  u/,i  supra,  p.  UO,  134.  ^  Ibid. 

•»  Godwin,  p.  434.    Br.  Willis's  Swrw^,  &c.  vol.  i.   p.  119,  451,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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^'  Master  of  St.  Catherine's  hospital,  near  the  Tower, 
*'  in  London.  About  the  year  14-29,  he  was  Dean  of 
*'  the  Court  of  Arches  ;  and  a  synod  being  then  held 
"  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  which  continued 
"  above  six  months,  Beckington  was  employed,  jointly 
"  with  William  Linwood,  Official  of  the  Court  of 
"  Arches,  and  Thomas  Brown,  V  icar-General  to  the 
**  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
"  law,  according  to  which  the  Wickliffites  or  Lollards 
*^  were  to  be  proceeded  against.*  Before  our  author 
"  was  made  Dean  of  the  Arches,  he  was  Advocate  in 
"  Doctors'  Commons.'!-  But  these  preferments  were 
*'  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  honours  to  which 
*'  he  was  afterwards  raised  ;  for,  having  been  tutor  to 
'*  King  Henry  VL.t  and  written  a  book,  wherein,  in 
"  opposition  to  the  Salique  law,  he  strenuously  asseited 
"  the  right  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  the  crown  of 
**  France, §  he  arrived  at  so  great  a  degree  of  esteem  and 
'*  favor  with  that  prince  ;1|  and  in  consequence  of  that, 
"  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 


*  Pits,  de  Illust.  Angl.  Script,  an.  1450,  n.  842. 

+  Wood,  ubi  supra,  p.  134. 

t  A.  Wood,  Hist.  ^  Antiq.  Univ.  O.von.  p.  130. 

$  Leland,  ubi  supra.    Bale,  Script.  Britan.  Cent.  viii.  n.  10.      Pits,  de 
lllustr.  Angl.  Script,  an.  14.50,  n.  842. 

II  This  book  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Tiberius,  B. 

xii.    Some  other  pieces  of  his  are  in  the  same  Library ;    Tiber.  B.  vi. 

And  a  huge  collection  of  his  Letters  is  in  the  Archbishops' Library  at 

Lambeth.    There  are  also  ascribed  to  him  a  book  of  Sermons  and  a  few 

^ihcr  things. 

G  g 
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"  and  at  last  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.*  He  was 
"  consecrated  October  13,  1443,  in  the  new  Chapel 
"  of  Eton  College,  which  was  not  yet  finished  ;  and 
"  was  the  first  that  officiated  in  that  Chapel. f 

*'  His  character  is  thus  represented  : — He  was  well 
"  skilled  in  polite  learning  and  history,  and  very 
"  conversant  in  the  holy  scriptures  ;  a  good  preacher, 
"  and  so  generous  a  patron  and  favourer  of  all  learned 
"  and  ingenious  men,  that  he  was  called  the  Ma?cenas 
"  of  his  age.  J  As  for  his  works  of  munificence  and 
"  charity,  they  were  numerous.  He  finished  Lincoln 
"  College, §  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  its 
"  founder,  Richard  Flemming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;|j 
"  and  got  the  manor  of  Newton-Longville  settled  upon 
"  New  College,  Oxon,  in  1440.51  Moreover,  he  laid 
"  out  GOOO  marks  upon  the  houses  belonging  to  his 
'^  See  ;  built  an  edifice,  called  New-Buildings,  and 
'*  the  west  side  of  the  cloisters  at  Wells ;  and  erected  a 
"  conduit  in  the  market-place  of  that  city.**  By  his 
"  will,  which  he  made  November  3,  1464,  and  procured 


•  .Ingl.  Script,  an  1540,  n.  842,  and  Godwin,  ubi  supra,  p.  433. 

f  Godwin,  ibid. 

X  Lcland,  lialc,  and  Pits,  ubi  siipra.     Wood,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  p.  134, 

^  Godwin,  ubi  supra. 

II  Bihliop  Gorlwin  obHcrvcs,  that  the  memory  of  that  is  preserved,  hy 
tl»c  rebus  earvcd  \i\w\i  tlic  walls  of  the  College,  namely,  a  beacon  and  u 
Inn, 

\  Wood,  ubi  supra,  p.  433.  ••  Godwin,  ubi  supra,  p.  433. 
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"  to  be  confirmed  under  the  great  seal,*  he  left 
''  several  legacies. -f-  This  generous  person  died  at 
"  Wells,  January,  14,  14G4-3,  and  was  buried  in  his 
'*  Cathedral,  where  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen,  j; 
"  His  panegyric  was  written  by  Thomas  Chandler,^ 
''  Warden  of  New  College,  who  had  been  preferred  by 
"  him  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Wells. ||  He  doth  not 
"  appear  to  have  ever  been  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
"  sity  of  Oxford."^ 
Chalmers,  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  edit.  1812, 

vol.  iv.  p.  317,  gives    us    the    subjoined    outline    of  this 

celebrated  Prelate's  life  : — 

"  Thomas  Beckingtou,  Bekynton,  or  de  Bekiuton, 
*'  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Beckington,  in  Somerset- 
"  shire;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Chandler,  at  Wallingford, 
"  in  Berkshire,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
"  century.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  at 
"  Wykham's     school,     near    Winchester,    while    that 


*  This  he  did,  lest,  as  he  had  been  a  great  stickler  for  the  Lancastrian 
interest.  King  Edward  IV.  who  was  then  reigning,  sliould  seize  his  eti'ects 
after  his  decease,  upon  some  pretence  or  other. 

t  Particularly  £2Q.  for  repairing  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  and  £400.  for 
buying  plate  and  vestments  for  the  use  of  the  same ;  a  great  quantity  of 
plate  to  Wykham's  school,  near  Winchester,  and  to  New  College,  Oxon  ; 
to  St.  Catherine's  hospital,  50.y.  ;  to  the  parishes  of  Beckingtou,  Sutton- 
Courtney,  and  Bedwin,  jg5.  a  piece,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poor,  &c. 

t  Godwin,  uhi  supra,  p.  435.    Wood,  ubi  supra,  p.  134. 

§  A.  Wood  observes,  that  Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  and  Godwin,  are 
mistaken,  in  calling  him  John  ;  for  his  true  name  was  Thomas. 

II  Wood,  ubi  supra.  ^  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  :^7Z, 
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"  Prelate  was  living,   and    proceeded    to   his   College, 
**  (New  College)  in  Oxford,  in  1403,  the  year   before 
"  \\  ykhani    died  ;     and    there   became    L.  L.  D.    and 
"  continued   in   his    fellowship    about    twelve    years. 
"  \\  ithin  this  period,  most  probably,  he  was  presented 
"  to  the  Rectory  of  St.    Leonard's,    near  Hastings,  in 
"  Sussex,  and  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sutton-Courtney,  in 
"  Berkshire,      He  was    also   Prebendary   of  Bedwin, 
"  York,  and  Lichtield  ;   Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  ; 
"  and  Master  of   St,    Catherine's    hospital,   near   the 
*'  Tower,  in  London.     About  1429,  he  was  Dean  of  the 
*'  Court  of  Arches  ;   and  a  synod  being  then  held  in  St. 
"  Paul's  Church,  London,  whicli  continued  above  six 
*'  months,  Beckington  was  one  of  the  three  to  draw  up 
*'  a  form  of  law,   according  to  which  the    Wickliffites 
*'  were  to  be  proceeded  against.     Having   been   once 
"  tutor  to  Henry  V^I.  and  written  a  book,  in  which,  in 
'*  opposition  to  the  Salique  law,  he  strenuously  asserted 
"  the  right  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  the  crown  of 
**  France,  he  arrived  to  high  favour  with  that   Prince, 
**  and    was   made    Secretary    of  State,  Keeper  of  the 
"  Privy  Seal,  and  Bishop  of  LJath  &  Wells.     On  Sunday, 
Oct.  13,    1443,  he  was    consecrated  by  the    Bishop 
"  of  Lincoln  in  the  old  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary 
*'  of  Eton  ;  ami  alter  the  ceremony,  celebrated  his  iirst 
"  mass  in  his  pontilicals,  in  the   new    Church  of  St. 
*'  Mary,  then  erecting,*  and  not  half  finished,  under   a 
**  pavilion  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the  altar,  directly 
*' over  the  spot  where  King   Henry    had    laid   the    iirst 
'*  stone. 

*  t.  e,  bciug  erected. 


ii 
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"  Bishop  Beckiiigton  was  well  skilled  in  polite 
**  learning  and  history,  and  very  conversant  in  the  holy 
*'  scriptures  ;  a  good  preacher,  and  so  generous  a 
*'  patron  and  favourer  of  all  learned  and  ingenious 
"  men,  that  he  was  called  the  Mceceuas  of  his  age. 
"  His  works  of  munificence  and  charity  were  numerous. 
*'  He  contributed  to  the  completion  of  Lincoln  College, 
*'  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  its  founder, 
*'  Richard  Flennning,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  got  the 
*'  manor  of  Newton- Longueville  settled  upon  New 
*'  College,  Oxford,  in  1440.  He  also  laid  out  6000 
*'  marks  upon  the  houses  belonging  to  his  See  ;  built 
"  an  edifice  called  New-Buildings,  and  the  west  side 
*'  of  the  cloisters  at  Wells  ;  and  erected  a  conduit  in  the 
"  market-place  of  that  city.  By  his  will,  dated  Nov. 
*'  3,  1464,  and  procured  to  be  confirmed  under  the 
*'  great  seal,  he  left  several  charitable  legacies. 

"  He  died  at  Wells,  January  14,  1464-5,  and  was 
*'  buried  in  his  Cathedral,  where  his  monument  is  still 
"  to  be  seen.  His  panegyric  was  written  by  Thomas 
"  Chandler,  Warden  of  New  College,  who  had  been 
"  preferred  by  him  to  the  Chancellorship  of  Wells. 
''  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  Chancellor  of 
"  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  book  on  the  right  of 
"  the  Kings  of  England  to  the  crown  of  France,  is  in 
*'  the  Cottonian  library,  with  some  other  of  his  pieces, 
"  and  a  large  collection  of  his  letters  is  in  the  Lambeth 
"  Library."* 


*  Biog.  Brit,    Chandler's  Lf/e  of  JVaijnflete.    Chalmcr's  History  of 
Oxford, 
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A  very  interestiug  journal  by  one  of  the  suite  of 
Thomas  Beckington,  &c.  during  an  embassy  to  negociate 
a  marriage  between  Henry  VI.  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Armagnac,  A.D.  1442,  was  published  in  1828, 
by  Mr.  Nicolas,  the  accurate  and  well-known  author  of 
the  Synopsis.  Bishop  Beckington  has  also  illustrated 
two  diplomatic  transactions  besides  that  to  which  that 
journal  relates  ;  his  diaries  of  an  embassy  to  Arras,  in 
Artois,  to  legociate  a  peace  with  France,  in  June,  1435, 
and  of  his  mission  for  a  similar  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
treat  for  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  May, 
1439,  being  still  extant. — See  Nicolas's  Preface  to  the 
Journal  and  Harleian  MSS.  4763. 

I  feel  I  should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  ably- 
written  memoir  of  Beckington,  by  Mr.  Nicolas,  attached 
to  the  work  alluded  to,  were  1  to  present  the  reader  with 
extracts  only,  although  much  of  the  matter  has  already 
occurred  in  the  preceding  narratives ;  1  take  the  liberty  of 
availing  myself  of  the  whole  article  :  and  having  so  done, 
1  think  1  shall  have  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  all 
that  can  be  collected  of  this  excellent  and  very  dis- 
tinguished Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  : — 

"  Of  tiie  parentage  of  this  eminent  person,  not  ihe 
"slightest  notice  has  l)een  taken  by  cither  of  his  numer- 
"ous  biographers;  antl  as  he  acquired  a  name  from  the 
"  place  of  his  birth,  Beckington,  a  small  town  three 
"  miles  north  ol  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  it  is  almost 
"  certain  that  his  family  was  obscure.  The  period 
"  when  he  was  born  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  and, 
"  for  many  reasons,  it  njay  be  assigned  to  about  the 
"year  1385.  Inconsequence  (>f  his  elegant  person 
"  and    superior    understanding,   having    attracted    the 
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"  regard  of  Bishop  Wykhani,  he  was  educated  at  the 
"  school  founded  by  that  Prelate  at  Winchester,  wiiere 
**  he  surpassed  most  of  his  school-fellows  in  his  studies.* 
"  Thence  he  was  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
*' of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1408;  and  he 
"  continued  to  enjoy  that  situation  about  twelve  years, 
*'  during  which  time  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
"  of  St.  Leonard's,  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  to 
"  the  Vicarage  of  Sutton-Courtney,  in  Berkshire.f 
*'  He  took  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  and  obtained  various 
"  ecclesiastical  dignities  ;  being  successively,  Pre- 
"  bendary  of  Bedwin  ;  Canon  of  York  and  Litchfield  ; 
"  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  about  1435  ;  Canon  of 
"  Wells,  21st.  of  April,  1439  ,-|'  and  was  appointed 
*'  Master  of  tlie  hospital  of  St.  Katherine's,  near  the 
"  Tower  of  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  also  an 
"  Advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  afterwards 
"  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  in  which  situation,  in 
*'  1429,  he  was  employed  jointly  witii  William  Linwood, 
"  Official  of  that  Court,  and  Thomas  Brown,  Vicar- 
"  General  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  draw 
"  up  the  form  of  law  according  to  which  the  Lollards 
"  were  to  be  proceeded  against. § 

"  Chaundler,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Wells,  and 
"  subsequently  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  describes  him  as 
*'  the  most  elegant  man  of  his  times  ;  and  states  that  he 

*  Chaundler. 

t  AngUa  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  578.    From  the  Journal,  it   appears,   that,  io 
1412,  he  was  a  Prebeudary  of  Wells,  p.  2. 

X  Ang.  Sacra. 

§  Kippis's    Blographia    Brltannka,    vol,   ii.    p.    lU. 
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"  was  possessed  of  nearly  every  virtue  which  adorns 
*'  human  nature.  Beckington  is  said  to  have  materially 
*'  increased  hi^  fame  by  an  elaborate  and  very  learned 
*^  treatise  on  the  Salique  law,  which  is  now  extant. 
'^  Tliis  high  reputation  recommended  him  to  his  patron, 
*'  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  he  was 
"  Chancellor ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
"  indebted  to  that  Prince  for  the  appointment  of  tutor 
''  to  King  Henry  VI.  As  early  as  February,  1432, 
"  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  negoci- 
"  ate  a  peace  with  France,  with  an  allowance  of 
"  twenty  shillings  a  day,  at  which  time  he  was  one  of 
"  the  King's  counsellors  ;*  and  it  is  certain,  that  he 
''  was  attached  to  the  mission  which  was  sent  in  June, 
"  1435,  to  Arras,  in  Artois,  with  the  object  of  eflecting 
''  peace  with  France ;  as  his  diary,  containing  an 
"  account  of  the  proceedings,  is    preserved  ;i'    but  his 


•  Fwdera,  tome.  x.  pp.  noO,  514,  W17,  WM. 

t  AngUa  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  .'573.  The  iMS.  conlaiiiiiii;  it,  is  said  to  be  tiie 
Cottoniaii  MS  Tilirriiix,  IJ.  vi.  which  has  beoii  siinf  lost  ;  but  a  con- 
tcinporaiy  copy  of  the  contents  of  that  volume,  will  be  found  in  the 
Ilaiieian  MS.  47(I.'5,  wliich  is  thus  dcsciiliod  in  the  (^atalo^aie  ; — "  Codex 
nicnibiauaccus,  licni"-  sciiptus.  1.  Opus  'I'lionnc  liccUington,  Kpisc. 
Batho-Wellensis,  1411,  <lr  jnrt-  Ilr^i.s  .liiqUcB  ad  Franciain,  quoad  in 
BihI.  Cott.  I/ibcr.  II.  vi.  et  alibi  cxiat.  Titulus  iubii(atus,  incuri.^  fere 
deletus,  hujus  modi  est.  *  Opus  collectum  et  compilatnui  per  venerai)ileni 
patrem  'riiomam,  JJathoii,  et  Weileus.  Kpni.  e.\  liteiis,  ali,u;aiiouibii.s, 
conchisionibu.s,  couventitinibus,  et  tractatibus,  mtnuuilisiiue  alias  negotiis 
coiieeiiieutibus  jus  et  titiilum  renis  Au^lia"  ad  rcKiium  et  coronaui 
Fiaiicix,  cum  aiiis  multis  (|u;e  ea  oecasione  secuta  sunt.  Incipit 
feliciter.'  Vide  Tanner,  Hibl.  Hiit.  llili.  sub  liirltln^tnu.  Inseriter,  inter 
alia,  v.  I'etrarclia!  Keb)^ja  12,  Lalimi  ('aimiiic,  ipiasi  iiiciii  aiKumeutuni 
illiistrans.  2.  Vila  lienriei  Qiiiuti,  lle^is  Anglia-,  raiinine  elegiaco 
Latino.  Au  eodeui  aucturc  Scriptor  quisquis  fuerit,hxc  narratiii  prologo. 
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{( 


name  does  not  occur  in  the  instructions  issued  by 
"  Henry  on  the  occasion.*'  In  May,  1439,  he  was  one 
'*  of  the  ambassadors  on  a  similar  mission,  and  to  treat 
"  for  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,!"  his  journal 
"  of  which  embassy  still  exists ;  J  and  before  December, 
"  in  that  year,  he  was  styled  the  King's  Secretary. 
"  On  the  20th.  of  May,  1442,  he  was  joined  in  a  com- 
*'  mission  with  Sir  Robert  Roos,  and  Edward  Hull, 
"  Esquire,  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  the  King 
*'  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac  ;§  on 
"  which  occasion,  an  attendant,  probably  one  of  his 
'*  Chaplains,  wrote  the  journal,  which  supplies  us 
"  with  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  his 
''  conduct  in  that  affair,  and  throws  some  light  upon 
"  his  character.  The  result  of  that  embassy  having 
"  been  already  noticed,  it  will  only  be  remarked,  that 


'  Noil  tameii  omnia  qiicc  sunt  facta  per  ordineni,  in  Latinis  versibus 
coiitineiitur,  (/ucb  in  alio  Ubro  prosaice  studui  explanare,  sed  pauca  de  multis 
substaiitialia  sub  compeiulio  volui  auno  ne  forte  lectoreni  contiiigeret 
tedio  omittere  quae  sunt  memoranda."  Argumeutuni  plenissinium 
legnum  Heurici  in  anuos  ct  capitula  digerit. 

•  Fadera.    Tome  x.  p.  611.  t  Ibtd.  p.  728. 

X  4  Cotton,  MS.  Tibeiius,  B.  xii.  of  which  the  following  imperfect 
account  occurs  in  the  Catalogue:  "Codex  partim  membran  :  parting 
chart :  in  fol.  min  :  incendio  nimium  corruptus,  const.it  hodie  foliis  235. 

1.  Opus  collectum  et  compilatura  per  veu  :  patrem  Thoniam  (Becking- 
ton  .')  Bathon  et  Wellens,  episcopum,  ex  Uteris,  allegatiouibus,  conclu- 
sionibus,  conventionibus,  et  tractatibus,  nonnuUisque  aliis  negotiis  et 
materiis  concernentibusjus  et  titulum  regis  Aiigliai  adregnuiu  etcorouara 
Franciae ;  cum  aliis  multis  quae  ea  occasione  seciita  sunt.  2.  AlU 
frractatus  de  eodeni  argumento  ;  adeo  mntili  ut  vix  usui  foreiit. 

$  Faedera,  Tome  xi.  p.  7. 
H  h 
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"  Beckiiiglon  and  his  colleague.  Sir  Robert  R005, 
*■  returned  to  England  in  February,  1443.  In  July 
"  following,  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
"  Seal,  with  an  allowance  of  twenty  shillings  a  dayj* 
**  but  he  seems  to  have  resigned  that  office  in  the 
"  ensuing  February. -f-  His  long  services  were  at 
**  length  rewarded  by  his  being  elected  Bishop  of  Bath 
*'  and  Wells,  in  September,  1443,  and  he  was  conse- 
*'  crated  in  the  King's  College  of  Eton,  by  the  Bishop 
"  of  Lincoln,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
"  Landaff,:]:  on  the  13th.  of  October,  on  which  day  "it 
"  was  hallowed,  and  he  sung  the  lirst  mass  in  the 
"  same."§  He  must  have  been  then  nearly  sixty  years 
*'  of  age,  and  his  public  life  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
"  closed  with  his  consecration  ;  though  he  is  recorded 
"  to  have  been  a  trier  of  petitions  in  Parliament,  in 
"  1444,11  1447,11  1449,**  14J0,tt  and  1453;+$  and 
*'  on  the  27th.  of  March,  14.50,  he  was  one  of  the 
"  Peers  who  were  in  the  King's  palace  at  Westminster, 
''  when  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against 
''the  Duke  of  Suffolk. §§  On  the  18ih.  of  June,  30 
"  Henry  VI.  1452,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  obtained  a 
*'  licence  from  the  King  to  exempt  him  from  attending 
"  Parliament,  on  account  of  his   age   and   inlirmities.|||| 


•  Fadcra,  Tome  xi.  (».  r)8.  t  Ifiid. 

t  yliiif.  Sac.  vol  i.  p.  T)"!.  $  Godwin,  Cntalo. 

not.  Par/,  vol.  V.  p.  (\7.  %  Ih.  p.  12y.  •'  //;.  p.  141. 

ft  y/>.  p.  210.  j;//;.  p.  227.  ^^  Ih.l[>.\?2. 

nil  Fad.  vol.  xi.p.  ;tll. 
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'*  And  after  that  monarch's  death,  his  successor, 
"  Edward  IV.  granted  him  a  similar  indulgence,  by 
"  patent,  dated  1  Ith.  July,  in  the  tiist  year  of  his  reign, 
"  1461.*  Whether  from  his  advanced  age,  or  in 
"  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
"  Gloucester,  or  from  a  desire  to  die  Bishop  of  the 
"  diocese  in  which  he  was  born,  an  ambition  neither 
*'  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  nor  of  unfrequent 
•*  occurrence,  Beckington  was  never  translated  ;  but 
*'  continued  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  See  of 
**  Bath  and  Wells  until  his  decease.  Chaundler  says, 
"  that  he  experienced  the  kindness  of  Beckington  for 
**  four  years,  whilst  he  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  but 
Anthony  Wood  denies,  with  much  reason,  that  he 
ever  held  that  appointmeirt ;  and  he  is  not  included 
*'  in  the  catalogue  of  Chancellors,  printed  by  Le 
"  Neve.f 

*'  Of  the  manner  in  which  Bishop  Beckington 
■"  employed  great  part  of  his  time,  and  of  the  revenues 
**  of  his  See,  we  have  still  splendid  evidence ;  and  s» 
"  long  as  one  stone  of  his  Cathedral  remains,  so  long 
"  must  his  memory,  his  taste,  and  his  liberal^ty,  be  held 
"  in  veneration.  It  has  been  happily  conjectured,  that 
^'  he  imbibed  his  love,  and  perhaps  skill  in  architecture, 


*  Hot.  Pari,  vol.  vi.  p.  227. 

t  Some  writers  consider  that  he  is  the  person  whom  Le  Neve  describes 
as  Thomas  Gascoigne,  wlio  was  Chancellor  in  1442,  and  from  1443  to 
1445  ;  but  that  individual  was  Master  of  Oriel  College,  and  Vice  Chancel- 
lor in  1434  and  1439  ;  (Fasti  Ecdesia;  Anglkana,  pp.442,  447,)  situations 
which  have  never  been  attributed  to  Beckington  ;  moreover,  for  ^ix 
months,  in  1442,  he  was  in  Guiennc. 
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*^  from  his  first  patron,  William  of  Wykliam,  from 
*'  whom  Bishop  \Va3'nflete  likewise  acquired  his 
*'  knowledge  of  that  science 

"  Bcckington's  munificence  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
"  either  of  those  personages.  He  gave  ctCOO.*  towards 
*'  building  Lincoln  College,  at  Oxford;  and  expended 
"  one  thousand  marks  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the 
*'  episcopal  houses  in  his  own  diocese,  on  most  of 
**  which  he  caused  his  rebus,  a  beacon  upon  a  large 
*'  cask  or  tun,  to  be  affixed.  He  also  erected  the 
*'  western  wall  of  the  cloisters  of  Wells  Cathedral ; 
"  he  formed  a  monumental  chantry  Chapel  for  himself 
"  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir;  and  the  whole  of  the 
*'  College  of  the  Vicar's  Choral  was  built  by  his 
"  executors.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 
"  Cathedral :  among  other  benefactions  to  Wells,  he 
"  built  a  row  of  houses,  called  the  New  Work,  on  the 
*'  north  side  of  the  market-place,  and  two  large  gate- 
"  houses  at  the  east  end,  and  granted  permission  to  the 
"  inhabitants  to  have  a  reservoir  or  conduit  near  the 
"  cross,  in  that  city,  to  be  supplied  by  pipes  from  St. 
"  Andrew's  well,  within  the  precincts  of  the  episcopal 
"  palace.f      'Jhe    return  exacted    for   this   favor  was 


•  With  tliis  benefaction,  tlie  Hector's  lodgings  on  the  south  side  oftlie 
great  quadrangle,  were  raised ;  and  Thomas  de  Rotherhani,  Bishop  of 
lyondoii,  tlie  second  loiinderot  Linc!<ln  College,  from  motives  of  gratitude 
to  lieckinKton,  instituted  and  endowed  a  fellowship  there,  for  persons 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Wells  ;  investing  it  with  all  Collegiate  privileges, 
except  eligibility  to  tl»c  rectorship  and  sub-rectorship. 

t  Chauudler  thus  alludes  to  Beckington's  benefactions  to  Wells : — 
This  man,  by  his  sole  industry  and  disbursenienls,  raised  this  City  to  its 
piesent  state  of  spenduur;  strengtheuiug  the  Cliureh  in  the  strongest 
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'*  cliaracteristic  of  the  age  :  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
''  bound  themselves  to  visit  once  in  every  year  the  spot 
"  in  Wells  Cathedral,  where  he  might  be  interred,  and 
"  there  pray  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
"  deceased ;  for  which  service  he  granted  them  an 
"  indulgence  of  forty  days.* 

"  Bishop  Beckington  died  at  Wells,  on  the  14th. 
"  of  January,  1444-5,  having  made  his  will  on  the  3rd. 
*'  of  the  preceding  November ;  and  fearing  lest  his 
*'  adherence  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  might  induce 
"  the  King  to  disturb  his  bequests,  he  obtained  a 
**  confirmation  of  it,  though  not  without  "great  cost." 

"  This  document  displays  the  same  feelings  of 
*'  devotion  to  the  Church  for  which  his  whole  life  was 
*'  remarkable.  Not  satisfied  with  having  employed  the 
"  gieater  part  of  his  revenues  in  the  adornment  of  the 
"  Cathedral,  and  in  improving  the  city  of  Wells,  he 
"  bequeathed  all  which  he  had  accumulated  to  pious 
"  objects ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  a  single 
"  bequest  occurs  to  any  member  of  his  family,  though 
*'  with  pious  gratitude  he  left  a  legacy  to  priests  to  say 
"  masses  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors,  the  Duke  of 
*'  Gloucester,  and  William  of  Wykham. 

"  He  styled  himself  a  humble,  though  unvvorthy, 
'*  minister  ;  and  bequeathed  to  the    Church   of  Wells, 


mauner,  with  gates,  towns,  and  walls  ;  and  building  the  Palace  iu  which 
he  lives,  with  other  edifices,  la  the  most  sumptuous  style;  so  that  he 
not  only  merits  to  be  called  the  founder,  but  more  deservedly  tlie  grace 
and  ornament  of  the  Church."  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  translated  in  Britten's 
Cathedral  of  trells. 

*  Brittou's  IFelhf  p.  15. 
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*'  in  which  he  ordered  that  liis  body  should  be  buried, 
*'  £^0.  ;   four  very  sumptuous  vestments  ;    c£400.    to 
'*  buy  copes  ;  a  vessel  for  holy  water,  of  silver,  weigh- 
"  ing  10  lbs.  troy  ;  a  cross  of  silver,  parcel  gilt,  of  the 
"  same  weight ;  a  chair  for  the   Bishop  to   use  in  the 
"  church  ;*  and  certain  cushions,  with  other  ornaments ; 
**  and  to  the  Cathedral  all  his  books  ;    to  the  church  of 
'*  Bath  a  cup,   a   censor,    and   a  paxf  of  silver,    all 
''weighing  SOozs.  ;    besides   thirty   copes    and  other 
'*  vestments.     To  New  College,  Oxford,  a  silver  cross 
*'  of  10  lbs.  weight ;  a  bible  in  four  volumes  ;    a  silver 
'*  bason  of  10 lbs.  weight;    certain   copes,  &c.      To 
*'  Winchester    College     a    silver    cross,   double   gilt, 
"  weighing  9 lb.  lOozs. ;  two  silver  candlesticks  of  the 
"  same  weight ;  and  a  number  of  vestments.      To  the 
"  hospital  of  St.  Katherine,  in    London,  several  vcst- 
"  ments,  and  fifty  shillings  in  money.     To  the  Church 
"  of    Sutton-Courtney,     he    gave    many     vestments, 
"  besides  jCo.  to   be  divided   among   the  poor  of  the 
*'  parish  ;  as  also  the  like  sum  to  the  poor  of  Bedwin  ; 
"  and  so  much  more,  besides  certain   vestments  to   the 
"  poor  of  Beckington.     To  the  Austin-lMiars,  [Freres] 
"  of   Bristol,    anil    to  the   Triar-  [Freres]  Minors,   of 
"  Bridgcwater,     he   gave    twenty    shillings.       To    ten 
"  priests,  who  should  slutiy   at   Oxforil,    and  daily  say 
"  mass   for  the    souls   of    himself,   his     parents,    and 
"  benefactors,  especially  Ilunn)hry,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
"  ter,    \\  illiam    of  W'ykham,    Bishop    of   Winchester, 


This  chair  still  rciiiaitied  when  Godwin  wrote,  1601. 
t  Quicic  pyx  ?   liDiT. 
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"  Master  John  Elmer,   and    Walter  Thurston,  £5.   a 

*'  piece ;  and  to  ten  poor  scholars  of  the  same  University, 

"  for  live  years,  ten-pence  a   week.      To  his   serving 

"  men,  of  the  better  sort,  he  bequeathed  £o.  each  ;    to 

"  his   meaner  yeomen,  five  marks  ;    to   every   boy   of 

"  his  household,  forty  shillings  ;  and  to  so  many  of  his 

"  servants  as    were   not   provided    with  homes,  meat, 

*'  drink,  and  their  usual  wages,  for  three   months   after 

*'  his  decease.        To  his  successor,  he  left  oflOO.  upon 

"  condition    that    he    would    accept   it  in    lieu    of  all 

"  dilapidations,  otherwise  he  desired  his  executors    to 

"  spend  it  in  law  against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  to  each   of 

"  his  executors,  he  gave  c£20.  requiring  them  to  apply  all 

"  the  rest  of  his  property  to  good  uses,  at  their  discretion. 

"  His  executors  were  Hugh  Sugar,*   his   Chancellor  ; 

"  John     Pope,'|-    a    Canon  ;     and    Richard     Swan,l 

"  Provost,  of  the  Church  of  V\  ells  ;  and  he  requested 

"  that  John  Touker,  his  Registrar,  would  assist  them. 

"  The  Bishop's  will  was  proved  in   the  Court  of  the 


*  Hugh  Sugar,  L.L.D.  Treasurer  of  Wells.  He  built  the  Chappell  all  of 
free-stone,  which  was  of  wood  before,  adjoyning  to  the  great  pulpit,  and 
dwelt  where  I  now  do  in  the  middle  house  of  the  three  that  joyne  upon 
tlie  Cauibray. — Godwin's  Catalogue. 

t  John  Pope,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  St.  Dccuman'.s,  and  Parson  of  Shrye. 
These  three,  (as  I  have  been  told  by  old  men,)  lye  buried  in  a  rankc 
together,  over  against  the  great  pulpit,  under  three  marble  stones  of  one 
fashion. — Ibid. 

X  Richard  Swann,  Provost  of  Wells, and  Parson  of  Yevelton,  that  here- 
tofore bad  beene  executor,  after  the  same  sort,  unto  Uichard  Prary, 
Bishop  of  Chechester.  This  man  dwelt  in  the  Canonical-House,  that  is 
near  the  market-place.— /6/rf. 
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"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  23rd.  of  January, 
"  1464-5  * 

**  Of  Beckington's  monumental  Chapel  and  tomb, 
"  the  following  description  is  given  in  the  beautiful 
"  work  which  has  been  before  quoted : — "  On  the 
"  south  side  of  the  choir,  contiguous  to  the  steps 
"  leading  to  the  altar,  is  the  monumental  Chapel 
"  erected  by  Bishop  Beckington,  who  died  in  1465; 
"  and  near  which  he  lies  buried.  This  is  designed  in 
**  the  most  florid  style  of  decorated  architecture;  and 
*'  although  partly  of  wood,  excites  great  interest,  from 
"  the  excellency  of  its  execution,  and  the  elaborate 
'*  manner  in  which  it  is  wrought.  The  western  side  is 
"  iutirely  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  compartment 
"  of  rich  screen-work  near  the  top  ;  which,  among 
"  other  ornaments,  exhibits  two  demi-angels,  displaying 
"  shields  of  the  five  wounds,  and  having  large  expand- 
"  ed  wings,  the  feathers  of  \\liich  are  so  profusely 
"  spread  as  to  lill  the  spandrills  below  die  cornice. 
"  All  the  canopy,  or  roof,  is  underwrought  with  elabo- 
"  rate  tracery,  including  pendants,  quatrefoils,  pan- 
"  nclled  arches,  &c.  On  the  south  side,  is  a  small 
"  piscina ;  and  over  the  eastern  end,  is  an  enriched 
"  canopy.  Sm.dl  graduated  buttresses,  having  rich 
"  pinnacles,  sustain  the  sides  of  the  chapel  ;  and  the 
"  mouldings  of  the  cornice  are  ornanH)nted  with 
"  rosettes  and  fruited  vine-leaves. 

"  The  tomb  of  Bishop  Beckington,  which,  like  the 
"  Chapel,  is  partly  of  wood,  is  extremely  curious.       It 


*  Gofltri/n.  7. 
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"  is  raised  on  a  basement  step,  and  consists  of  two 
**  divisions  ;  first,  a  table-slab,  whereon  is  a  recnnibent 
"  figure  of  the  l5ishop,  in  alabaster,  habited  in  the  same 
"  way  as  lie  had  appointed  to  be  buried  ;  and  secondly, 
"  a  low  pedestal  beneath  the  former,  on  which  is 
"  another  effigy  of  the  deceased,  in  freestone, 
**  represented  as  an  emaciated  corpse,  extending  in  a 
''  winding  sheet.  This  kind  of  contrasted  exhibition 
"  of  the  human  figure,  intended  to  denote  the  awful 
^'  change  which  disease  and  death  occasion,  and  thus 
"  convey  a  moral  lesson  to  humane  vanity,  was  not 
"  uncommon  in  our  Cathedrals  about  the  middle  of 
"  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Bishop's  garments,  mitre, 
"maniple,  Sec.  have  been  richly  gilt  and  painted;  and 
*'  the  borderings,  and  other  parts,  have  been  depicted 
"  as  inlaid,  or  set  with  precious  stones  :  his  head,  is 
"  reposing  on  two  cushons,  tasseled.  The  slab  is 
"  supported  by  six  small  columns,  three  on  each  side, 
'*  having  low  trefoil-headed  arches  between  them, 
"  forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over  the  emaciated  figure  ; 
"  and  the  spandrils  of  which  are  almost  wholly  filled 
"  by  the  luxuriant  plumage  of  demi-angels,  which  rest, 
"  with  outspreading  wings,  on  the  shafts  of  the 
*' columns:  these  shafts  were  originally  adorned  with 
"  pannelled  arches  and  pinnacles  ;  but  much  of  the 
"  old  work  has  been  broken  away,  and  its  place 
*'  supplied  by  plain  wood."* 

"Only  one  notice  has  ever  been  discovered  respecting 
"  Beckmgton's  family.  Godwin  says,t  he  had  seen  a 
"  lease  of  some  episcopal  lands,  granted  by  him,  to  his 

•  Brittou's  Cathedral  of  fFells,  p.  111.  t  De  PrcvsuUbwt. 

1  i 
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''  relation  Beatrice,  the  wife  ot  Tliosnas  Dabrldgecourt, 
"  Esquire  ;  but  this  aflords  no  clue  to  the  Bishop's 
"  ancestors,  for  the  pedigrees  of  Dabridgecourt  do  not 
"  state  who  the  said  i  homas  married  His  father 
"  John  Dabridgecourt,  Esq.  died  in  1432,  seized  of 
"  lands  m  VViltshire,  at  which  time  this  Tiiomas  was 
"  found  to  be  his  son  and  heir,  and  then  four  years  of 
"  age.  He  made  his  will  on  the  2nd.  of  November, 
"  J 466,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  childresi ;  and 
"  appointed  his  mother,  Agnes  Biocas,  his  executrix.* 

**  At  the  distance  of  between  three  and  four  centuries, 
*'  those  minute  traits  of  character  which  impart  to 
"  biography  its  greatest  charm,  are  in  most  cases 
*'  irrecoverably  lost.  We  can  only  contemplate  men 
"  in  the  most  important  of  their  public  actions,  or 
*'  trace  them  through  the  distinguished  offices  which 
"  they  may  have  held  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  their 
"  personal  habits,  or  their  private  pursuits. 

**  Bishop  Beckmgton  forms  no  exception  to  this 
"  remark.  Little  is  known  about  him  beyond  the 
"  situations  which  he  tilled,  and  the  admirable  manner 
"  in  which  he  expended  his  property  ;  on  which 
"  subjects,  enough  has  been  said.  That  he  was  a  man 
"  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for  his 
"  learning,  is  evident,  from  the  offices  for  which  he 
"  was  selected,  and  from  his  manuscripts  :  and  his 
''  biographers  have  represcnteil  him  as  having  been 
"  proloundly  versed  in  theology,  u  good  preacher,  and 


•  KmIi.  K)  IIcii.  \  I.  l'c(lit;iiT  in  "Viiicnifs  Waivvicli,"  in  the 
College  ot  Anns,  f.  ;iy.  His  uiollicr  niariicil,  secondly,  William  Urocas. 
ff>iff. 
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"  so  generous  a  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men 
"  as  to  be  styled  the  Maecenas  of  his  age.*  Though 
"  hitherto  wholly  unnoticed  by  historians,  his  MSS.  are 
"  of  the  highest  historical  value ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"  this  volumef  may  be  the  cause  of  their  receiving  the 
*' attention  which  they  deserve.  Mis  eloquence  and 
*'  other  qualifications  are  represented  in  glowing 
*'  colours  by  his  friend  Chaundler ;  but  there  is  an 
"  uimalural  glare  about  his  painting  which  justifies  a 
*'  suspicion  as  to  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  likeness, 
"  though  the  outline  is  probably  correct. 

"  It  is  at  Wells,  that  the  lover  of  the  arts,  and  the 
"  admirer  of  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
*'  Prelates  of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  most  impressed 
"  with  respect  for  Bishop  Beckington  ;  but  whilst 
*'  viewing  the  effects  of  his  munificence,  <3^"  will  he 
"  be  able  to  refrain  from  asking  himself,  why  is  it  that 
"  the  successors  of  those  great  men  have  so  rarely 
'^  imitated  them  ?  Will  his  respect  for  the  established 
*'  order  of  things  be  sufficient  to  repress  the  reflection, 
^'  that  with  nearly  the  same  revenues,  the  modern 
"  Clergi/  seldom  indeed  beautifi/  or  repair  Cathedrals, 
"  endow  Hospitals,  or  found  Colleges.^  There  is  an 
"  apathy  about  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this 
''  country,  which  is  surprising  ;  in  proof  of  which  it 
**  may  be  observed,  that  the  repairs  of  parish  churches. 


*  Biogruphia  Britannica,  Leland,  Bale,  Pitts,  S(e. 

t  Mr.  Nicolas's  Journal  of  Bishop  Beckington.    Edit. 

X  These  very  just  remarks  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those  concerned 
in  thcni.    Edit. 
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*'  are  generally  left  to  the  superintendance  of  unedu- 
*'  cated  men,  who  every  where  leave  marks  of  their 
*'  barbaious  ignorance  and  want  of  taste.  Whether 
"  this  neglect,  of  what  are  termed  the  "temples  of 
"  God,"  IS  indicative  of  greater  zeal  in  his  service, 
*'  tiian  was  felt  by  the  reviled  monkish  priesthood  ; 
"  or  whether  the  public,  who  are  so  commonly  accused 
*'  fiom  the  pulpit  of  indifference  to  their  religious  duties, 
"  are  likely  to  become  more  strict  observers  of  them, 
"  whilst  the  richly  endowed  iiierarchy  ol  England,  may 
"  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
"  diguitanes  of  oui  Church. 

**  besides  the   MSIS.    which   have  been  alluded  to, 
*'  a  voluuie  ol   Bishop   Jieckington's  letters   has    been 
**  preserved  ui  the  library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
"  bury,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue."* 
His  arms  were  Argent,  on  a  fess.  Azure   between,  in 
chief,  tinee  stag's  heads  caboshed,  ijuies,  attired  Or,  and 
in  uase  three  pheous,  two  and  one  sable,  a  mitre,  labelled, 
of  the  fourth.  + 

Ihe  following  adiiilion  to  the  memoirs  of  Bishop 
Beckmglon,  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Geokge 
E-Mti.v,  Esq.  of  the  Grauge,  Banwell,  Souierset. 

"  Bishop  Beckmglon  erected  a  Palace  at  Banwell, 
"  in  hoinersetshnc,  where  he  cluelly  resided,  the 
"  private   Chapel  of  which   siill   remains,  but  is  now 


•  The  title  we  have  given  at  length  iu  a  preceding  page.    Edit. 

t  I'hilpot's  Ordiiiary,  f.  110,  in  tlic  College  of  Arms;  CoUinson's 
llistifri/ of  Howemetii/iirf,  vol.  iii.  p.  376;  and  a  ecu  temporary  represcu- 
talion  on  the  ccilin}:  ot  the  Divinity  .Schools,  Oxford. 
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"  converted  into  a  cellar,  belonging  to  the  court  or 
*'  itianor-liouse.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
**  present  Church  at  Banvvell,  was  built,  or  re-built,  by 
'*  this  Prelate,  from  the  circumstance  (amongst  many 
"  others,)  of  his  arms  being  in  the  pamted  glass  which 
"  formerly  stood  in  the  wmdows,  and  were  as  follows  : 
"  Impaled  Gules,  a  cross  lozengy,  argent,  Gules, 
'•  three  Fusils  in  fesse,  argent,  each  charged  with  aa 
"  escalop,  sable.* 


XXXIX.     ROBERT    STILLINGTON,   L.L.D. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1466. — Died  A.D.   149L 

Between  Bishops  Beckington  and  Stillington,  came 
John  Phreas,  or  Free;  but  as  he  was  Bishop  scarcely  a 
month,  was  never  consecrated,  and  was  abroad  the  whole 
of  that  time,  he  hardly  deserves  a  niche  in  the  episcopacy 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1462,  the  said  Phreas  was 
Master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Bale  says,  he  was  a 
native  of  Loudon  ;  and  having  visited  various  Continental 
Universities,  and  practised  piiysic  at  Ferrara,  Florence, 
&c.  he  obtained,  at  Kome,  an  introduction,  through  the 
literati  of  that  city,  to  Po^je  Pius  II.  his  holiness 
conferred  this  Bishopric  on  him ;  but  he  died  at  Home 
within  a  month  of  his  appointment,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 


*  These  arms  differ  in  toto  from  the  arms  recorded  in  the  Heralds' 
College.    See  ©ur  pp.  ZiO  aud  252.— Edit. 
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Robert  Stillington  was  next  advanced  to  this  See, 
by  Edward  IV.  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.  He 
had  been  of  All  Souls  College,  and  "  aulas  profund;e 
Prases  ibidem."  (U  harton.)  Admitted  Canon  of  Wells 
Jii  1445,  Q.  August;  Chancellor  of  Wells,  1447,  June  6, 
being  then  L.L.D.  ;  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  1450,  20 
Apiil ;  Prebendary  of  Fenton,  in  York  Cathedral,  March 
21.  1450;  Prebendary  of  Wetwang,  York,  May  28, 
1459  ;  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  and 
Rippon;*  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  1460;  and  Dean 
of  St.  Martin's,  London,  14()3  ;  but,  as  Leland  expresses 
it,  ( Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  87.)  "Dean  of  the  free  Chapel 
Royal,  of  St.  Martin's,  London  ;"-{-  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  in  146l  ;J  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  being  conse- 
crated April,  14()5-6,  by  George,  Archbishop  of  York, 
at  Westminster. §  The  temporalties  were  restored  Jan. 
29,  14()5-G;||  Lord  liigh  Chancellor  of  England,  June 
8,  1468,  which  high  station  he  filled  till  1473.^  He  died 
about  Midsummer  of  149 1,  in  Windsor-Castle,  and  was 
buried  in  a  beautiful  chapel  he  had  himself  built  in  the 
cloisters,  at  Wells,  which  cha})el  was  afterwards  pulled 
down  by  Sir  Joim  Gales,  who  destroyed  the  magnilicent 
hall  of  the  palace  at  Wells,  before  noticed.  His  body 
was  disinterred  for  the  sake  of  selling  the  lead  in  which  it 
was  deposited. 

.-»--..  ■-■■—■-I--.  ,-^..-i.  .  ,.  ,  ,_  ,         ,,  ,.  .  ^   w^ 

•  Willis.  Cathedr.  vol.  i.  pj..  132  and  175. 

t  MS.  IJakor.    Ridiiudson's  edit,  fiodw.  p.  382. 

I  Lib.  nig.  Winds.  127  A.  $  Sic  liis  own  Hcgi.str. 

II  Ityni'jr.  Fwdtni,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'i.')!). 

«I    Cl(iu.\.  7  !•:.  IV.  in.  12.  dors,  and  Dugdalo  Catal.  Canccll.  p.  22. 
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Godwin  thus  records  him  :* — 

"  111  the  month  of  July,    next    after   the   death    of 

"  Phreas,    Robeit    Stillington,    L.L.D.    of  Oxford, 

"  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  first   Keeper  of  the    Privy 

'*  Seal,  and  then  Chancellor  of  England,  was   elected 

"  and  consecrate  in  April  following.     A  man  greatly  in 

"  favour  with  King  Edward  IV .  under  whom  he  always 

"  flourished  in  great  authority,  being  employed  by  hira 

*'  in  sundry  ambassages,  as,  namely,  unto  the  Duke  of 

'*  Britaiue  [Bretagne],  for  apprehending  the   Earle  of 

"Richmond,    that    afterwards   was    Henry  VIL;    in 

"  which  business  he  so    bestirred   himself,   as  that   his 

"  double  vigilance  therein  proved  afterwards  his  over- 

"  throw.     With  Richard  II L  he  temporized,  and  was 

"  a  man  specially  employed  in   his  coronation.     With 

"  King  Henry  VII.  he    sorted  not  so   well  ;    for  the 

**  year  1487,  about  the  time  that  Stoketielde  was  fought, 

"  in  which  Lambert  was   apprehended,   (the  counter- 

"  feit  Earle  of  VVarwicke,)  I  find  that  this  Bishop  was 

"  accused  of  treason,  for  yielding,  (as  we  may  suppose) 

"  some  assistance  unto  the  said  Lambert.      If  therein 

"  he   sought  to    advance    Edward,   the   true    Earl   of 

"  Warwick,  and  to  remove  from  the  possession   of  the 

"  crown  the  issue  of  his  so  bountiful  a  patron.  King 

"  Edward,    whose   eldest   daughter    King   Henry  had 

"  married  ;  he  was  carried,  but  with  the  same  humour, 

"  that    possessed    Margaret,    Duchess    of  Burguiuly, 

*'  King  Edward's  own  sister,  who  set  up  not  only   this 

**  couuterfeite,  but  after  him,  also   Perkin    W'arbecke, 


*  Catalogue,  p.  377. 
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"  using  all  her  possible  means  to  displace  King 
^'  Henry,  as  esteenjiug  the  house  of  York  quite 
*'  despoiled  of  the  kingdom,  except  some  one  of  the 
*'  issue  male  of  that  family  were  seated  in  the  same. 
**  But  whatsoever  tlie  particular  fault  of  this  Bishop 
"  were,  it  seemeth  that  having  a  guilty  conscience,  he 
*' betooke  himself  unto  the  University  of  Oxford,  as 
*'  hoping  that  the  privileges  of  the  same  might  bee 
"  some  shelter  and  defence  unto  him.  W'iiereof  the 
"  Kmg  having  advertisement,  sent  unto  -he  Chancellor 
"  one  of  the  University,  Edward  VVilloughby,  his 
"  Chaplain,  to  require  that  the  Bishop  might  bee 
"  delivered  unto  his  officers,  as  being  one,  unto  whom, 
*'  he  being  at  the  time  no  student  there,  tlie  privileges 
"  of  the  University  could  not  extend,  so  far,  at  least, 
"  as  to  protect  him  in  a  matter  of  treason,  unto  which 
"  no  privilege  ought  to  yield  any  patrociny.  After 
"  two  or  three  refusals,  at  last,  by  permission,  and 
"  connivance  of  the  Chancellor,  he  was  arrested  and 
"  committed  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Windsor  ;  to 
"  wit,  in  the  month  of  October,  1487,  where  he  lay 
"  and  continued  until  his  decease,  which  happened 
"  about  Midsun)mer,  in  the  year  14yi.  He  built  that 
*'  goodly  lady  chapel  in  the  cloisters,  that  was  after- 
"  ward  pulled  downe  by  Sir  John  dates,  who 
"  destroyed  also  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  mentioned 
"  in  liobert  Burnell.  l\i  that  chapel  his  body  rested 
"  but  a  short  time.  For  it  is  reported,  that  divers  old 
"  men,  who,  in  their  youth,  had  not  only  seen  the 
"  celebration  of  his  funerals,  but  also  the  building  of 
"  his  tomb,  chapel,  and  all  ;  did  also  see  tomb  and 
"  chapel  destroyed,  and  the  bones  of  the  Bishop  that 
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"  built  them,  turned   out  of  the  lead  in   which  they 
''  were  there  interred." 
From  the  Anglia  Sacra  : — 

*'  Successorem  Behintono  dedit  Paulas  Papa  Johan- 
*'  nem  Free,  Collegii  lialiolensis  apud  Oxoniam  Prae- 
'*  fectum.  Natus  is  Londoni,  &.  Oxoniae  educatus* 
'*  exteras  Academias  visendi  studio  peregre  profectus, 
**  elegantiores  literas  &  utriusque  linguae  scientiam 
**  hand  vulgarem  'A  Guarino  Oratore  praestantissimo 
**  accepit.  Dein  Medicinam  apud  Ferrariam,  Floren- 
'*  tiam  &.  Patavium  professus,  Romam  postrem^ 
"  advenit ;  ubi  summa  cruditionis  fania  intercedente 
"  maximorum  virorum  aniicitiam  nactus,  in  ipsius  ade5 
"  Papai  Pauli  II  notitiam  devenit ;  8c  ei  nuncupavit 
"  nonnullas  veterum  Graecorum  Historias  Latino  k 
"  se  versas.  Hoc  benehcio  devinctus  Papa  Epis- 
*'  copatum  Bathoniensem  Bekintoni  niorte  vacantem 
**  ipsi  jure  provisionis  contulit.  Romae  autem  vir 
"  doctissimus  post  mensem  ab  accepto  munere  exactum 
"  non  sine  veneni  suspicione  h  medio  sublatus  obiit. 
"  Substituitur  Robertus  Stillingtgn  favore  regio. 
"  Iste  Collegii  Omnium  Animarum  Oxon.  alumnus, 
"  &  Aulee  Profundae  ibidem  Praeses,  Canonicus 
"  Wellensisf  Ecclesiae  admissus  est  1445.  2.  Aug. 
'*  Cancellarius  Episcopi  Well.  1447.  6.  Junii  (tunc 
*'  Legum  Doctor)  Archidiaconus  Tauntonensis  1450. 
"20  April.  Canonicus  Eboracensis  1451.  Deaconus 
"  Capellae  Regia^j;  1460.  Privati  Sigilli  Gustos  1461 
"  Decanus    S.  Martini  London  1463.  summus  Anoliae 


Bale.  Cent.  8.  cap.  38.  t  Reg.  Bckynton.  t  Reg.  Rourchier. 
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*'  Cancellarius  14()8.  8  Juuii,  quo  muneie*  usque  ad 
"  annum  1473  pei functus  est.  Canonice  electum  & 
"  niense  Apiili  l4iio.  consecratum  fuisse  Godwinus 
*'  perhibet.  Contra  ipsus  Stillingloni  Rcgistrum  refert 
"  ilium  ab  Archiepiscopo  Cant  1466.  11.  Jan.  fuisse 
*'  conlinnatum  &  a  Geoigio  Archiepiscopo  Ebor.  apud 
**  W  estmonasterium  in  Hospitio  Eboracensi  consecra- 
"  turn  14:66.  l6  Martii.  FauiiiiiB  regiip  Eboracensis 
"  clitns  assiduam  ac  lidelissiinam  ipsi  operain  pra?stilit 
"  adversus  Lancastrensem  familiam  :  quod  favorem 
"  Edvvardi  Regis  6c  dignitates  amplissimas  ipsi  primum 
'*  conciliavit,  postmodum  autem  exitio  erat.  Anno 
"  enim  1475.  legationem  viro  ecclesiastico  parum 
"  convenientcm  ab  Edvvardoobirejussus  in  Britanniam 
"  minorem  trajecit,  ut  Henricum  Richmondia;.  Com- 
*'  item,  unicum  familiic  Lancastrensis  ha?redem  iili  in 
**  manus  dedi  postularit.  Inipium  facinus  abhorruit 
*'  Dux  Britanniie  &,  imiocentem  juveuem  Rege  zemulo 
**  in  carnificinam  tradere  recusavit:  importun^ 
"  Robertus  instabat,  majori  san^  quam  Episcopum  in 
"  re  invisa  deceret  diligenlia  usus.  Unde  Lancas- 
*'  trcnsium  si  quando  rerum  suminam  adepti  fuerint, 
"  vindictam  veritus,  Eboraccnsium  parti  lulandte  stre- 
"  nuam  impcndit  operam  ;  atque  adc(\  ipsius  Ricardi 
*'  sceleratissimi  tyraimi,  qui  Edwardi  fratris  filiis  imma- 
**  ni  parricideo  sublatis  regnum  invaserat,  partes  pro- 
"  pugnare  noii  crubuit.  Medio  demuni  anno  1485 
"  sublato  t}ranno,  regnoque  ad  llemicum  Coraiteni 
"  delato,  Robertus  ab  Aula  relcgatus  est  ;f  numquam 


Dugdal.  (Jiig.  .lurid,  p.  70.  f  Stow,  p.  449. 
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*'  tamen  pa,Mias  daturus  videbatur,  nisi  reatum  priorem 
"  alio  posthac  crimine  cumulasset.     Anno  etenim  148G 
**  Lambertus  quidem,  ex  intima  plebe  juvenis  A  Mar- 
"  geret^  Burgundiie  Ducissa  subornatus,  &a  VVillelmo 
*'  Simonis  Sacrificulo  Oxoniensi  edoctus,  ut  personam 
"  induerit    Edward!     Comitis    Warwicensis    proximi 
"  Eboracensis    familiae    ha?redis    masculini,  coronam 
"  tanquam,  lege  patria  ad  se  spectantem  vindicavit,  & 
"  conscripto,  ope  Margareta?  &  Anglorum  quorundam 
"  Procerum,  exercitu  Angliam  invasit.    Huic  Robertas 
'*  impense  favit,  titulum  laudavit,  monitis  quoscunque 
"  potuit  ad  arnia  socia  concivit,  nescio  an   &,  praesens 
*'  snppetias    tulerit.        Profligatis    Lamberti    asseclis 
**  ineunte  anno  1487.      Robertas  Oxoniam  fugiens,  ibi 
**  tanquam  in  asylo  delituit,  se    stndiorum    causa   illuc 
"  advenisse  prae  se  ferens.     Antiquitus  enim  Academiae 
"  indultum  fuerat  ut  nullum  ibi  studentibus   negotium 
**  regii  ministri  facesserent.     Id  ubi  rescivit  Rex,  datis 
"  ad  ipsum    literis,    propediem   coram  se  comparere 
"  jussit.     Detrectante  Episcopo,  alias  ad  Academicos 
*'  Rex  transmissit:  velle  se  uj  ilium  Edwardo  Willough- 
*'  by   Sacellano    suo   ad    Aulam    regiam    deferendum 
"  tradant,   Renuunt  Academici,  affirmantes  Episcopum 
"  studiorum  gratia  secum  comorari,  nee  sine  libertatis 
*'  Academ.icae  injuria  tradi  posse.      Rescribet  Rex   se 
''  omnia  Registra  consuluisse,  nullibi  autem  ejusmodi 
"privilegium  Academiae  indultum  invenisse.*    Tandem 
"  precibus  8c  mandatis  regiis   repetitis  factum  est,   ut 
''  Academici    Episcopum    a    nunciis   regiis    prebendi 


*  Autiq.  Oxou.  par.  i.  p.  234. 
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"  dissimularent.     Piehensus  Windlesorani  ductus  est 
"  1487.  meuse  Octobri,  &,  usque  ad  obitum  in  carcere 
**  adservatus.     Obiit*    anno    1491.    apud    Ecclesiam 
*'  Welleusem  sepultus  in  Capelhv,  quam  juxta  Claustra 
"  construxerat,    pulchenima.        Contigit    obitus    iion 
"  quidem  (quod  vult  Godwinus)  sub  exitum  Junii,  sed 
"  niense    Maio.f     In    libro    enim    Rubio    V\  ellensis 
"  Ecclesia?  repeiio  Thomam  Tinensem   Episcopum  d 
"  Capitulo  Wellensi  1491.  15.  Maii  petisse  licentiam 
'*  ad  exequendum  officium  circa   sepulturam  corporis 
"  Roberti    Episcopi    Bath,    ik,  Well,  nuper  defuncti 
"  Thomam    istum    Sedis    Wellensis   Suffraganeum   a 
"  Bekiutono  Episcopo  constitutum  anno   1459.   fuisse 
*'  supra  memoravimus.     Episcoporum  iste  Wellensium 
**  Suffraganeus  permansit  integris  annis   j4.      ISomen 
**  illi    erat    Thomas     Cornish.    Pra;positus  Orielensis 
*'  Collegii  Oxon.  factus  est  anno  1493.       Cancellarius 
*'  Ecclesije  Wellensis  1499.    17.  April.      Obiit   1513. 
"  3.  Julii." 
Arms,  as  rcco.'-ded  in  the  Heralds'  College  : — Gules  on 

a  fess,  between  three  leopards'     faces      Argent,    three 

Jieurs-de-lis,  Sable. 


•  Ueg.  Morton.  t  Reg.  King, 
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XL.     RICHARD  FOX, 

Succeeded  A.D.  1492. — Died  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

A.D.  1528. 

After  the  See  had  been  vacant  nearly  seven  months, 
Richard  Fox  was  translated  hither  from  Exeter,  by  the 
bulle  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  February  8,  1492. 

The  indefatigable  Oxford  antiquary  (Wood,)  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  following  particulars,  which 
may  be  found  in  his  Alhencc  Oxonienses. 

"  Fox  was  born  at  Ropesley,  near  Grantham, 
"Lincolnshire;  educated  in  grammar  learning  at 
"  Boston  ;  in  academical,  for  a  time,  in  Magdalen 
"  College,  Oxford,  whence  being  transplanted  to 
''  Cambridge,  he  became  at  length  Master  of  Pembroke 
*'  Hall  there.  Prebendary  of  Bishopston  in  the  Church 
'*  of  Sarum,  [after  1473,  resigned  1485.]*  and  in 
"  February  1485,  of  South  Grantham  in  the  same 
"  Church,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Christopher  Bain- 
*'  bridge. t  Having  been  a  constant  adherent  to  Henry, 
*'  Earl  of  Richmond,  against  King  Richard  III.,  he 
*'  was,  by  him,  when  King  of  England  by  the  name  of 
"  Henry  VII.,  made  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  one 
of  his  privy  council,  [being  then  L.L.D.J  and  nomi- 
nated Bishop  of  Exeter  in  February,  148G.  On  the 
"  24th.  of  the  same  month,  he  had  the  custody  of  the 


tt 


'  Hist,  and  ^ntiq.  Sarum  and  Bath.  p.  315. 

t  1485,  Feb.  7,  ep'us  contulit  Ric'o  Fox,  L  L.D.  preb.  de  Grantham 
australis,  vacant,  per.  resign.  Xtopheri  nainbrige,et  preb.  de  Cherdestoke 
eidem  Christophero,  Reg.  Lan^ton,  cp'i  Sarum.— Kennet. 
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*<  Privy  Seal  conferred  on  him,  and  being  elected  to  the 
"  said  See,  the  King  restored*  to  him  the  temporaries 
"  April  2,  1487.  July  5th  following,  he  had,  by  the 
"  King's  command,  20s.  per  diem  allowed  to  him,  to 
"  commence  from  24th.  February  before  mentioned  ; 
"  which  was  alllowed  to  him,  I  suppose,  as  keeper  of 
"  the  said  seal,  and  being  elected  afterwards  to  the  See  of 
*'  Bath  and  Wells,  had  restitution  of  its  temporalties 
*'  madef  to  him  by  the  King,  ISIay  4,  1492.  In  1494  he 
*'  was  translated  to  Durham, and  afterwards  was  elected 
"  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
"  being  settled  at  Durham,  he  forthwith,  out  of  a  great 
•'  hall  in  the  castle  there,  took  as  much  away  as  made  a 
"  fair  buttery  and  a  pantry,  even  to  the  pulpits  or 
"  galleries  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  wherein  the 
**  trumpeters  or  wind  music  [ians]  used  to  stand  to 
"  play,  while  the  meat  was  ushered  in ;  and  on  the 
"  wall  which  parted  the  said  buttery  from  the  hall,  was 
**  a  great  pelican  set  up  to  shew  that  it  was  done  by 
"  hnn,  because  he  gave  the  pelican  to  his  arms.  At 
"  length,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Langton,  he 
"  was  elected  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  the  temporalties 
"  of  which  being  restored  to  him  (Fat.  lO  Henry  VII. 
"  p.  2,  m.  1^  )  by  the  King,  October  17,  1500,  [he] 
''  was  soon  after  installed  with  great  solenmity.  After 
**  he  was  settled  there,  he  performed  many  acts  of 
"  piety  and  charity,  among  which,  was  the  founda- 
"  tion  and  establishment  of  Corpus  Christi  College  ; 
*'  and  dying  in  1328,  he  was  buried   in   the  Cathedral 


•  Fat.  ;  Hen.  VU.  p.  2.  lu.  5.  t  I'at.  7  Hcu.  Vll.  in.  11. 
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**  Church  at  Winchester,  on  the  south  side  of  the  high 

*'  altar." — Wood's  Atli.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  col.  730,  edit. 
Bliss. 

The  learned  editor  adds  the  following  notes  :  ["  Ric. 
Fox,  L.B.  admiss.  ad  Vic.  de  Stepney  30  Oct.  1486,  per 
mortem  Ric'i  Luke.  Reg.  Keniiet. — Ric.  Fox,  L.B. 
secretar.  Hen.  reg.  VII.  Coll.  ad  preb.  de  Brounswode 
26  Oct.  1485,  per  mort.  Joh.  Davison,  quam  resign, 
ante  11  April,  1487. — Dominus  Ricardus  Fox  presbiter 
pres.  per  mag.  Joh.  Lylly  prebendarium  de  N.  Kelsey, 
ad  vicariam  de  N.  Kelsey,  per  resign,  d'ni  Joh,  Sigrave, 
23  Sept.  1504,*  Reg.  Smith,  ep'i  Line. — Vide  plura  de 
Ric.  Fox  custode  Aulue  Pembrochianae  apud  Cantabrig. 
in  Ricardi  Parkeri  "^xs^eloi  Cantab.  MS.  Collect.  D. 
300,  p.  6. — Litera  Fraternitatis  per  priorem  et  capit 
Cant,  concessa  Ric'o  Foxep'o,  1503,29  Aug.  Reg.  Cant, 
M.  S.  Kennet. — The  best  heads  of  Fox  are  a  folio  by 
Vertue,  1723  ;  a  mezzotinto,  in  4to.  by  Faber."] 

Anthony  Woodf  tells  us  he  M'as  bornj  in  an  obscure 
^^^illage  in  Licolnshire,  called  Ropesley,  four  miles  distant 
from  Grantham,  in  an  ancient  house  known  to  some  by 
the  name  of  Pullock's  Manor.  He  was  son  of  Thomas 
Fox  and  Helena  his  wife,  both  well  esteemed  for  their 
honest  life  and  conversation.     Others  also  there  were  of 


f*  This  Ricliard  Fox  could  not  have  been  the  Bishop,  for  in  1504,  he 
had  been  four  years  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wlien  it  is  not  to  be  siii)posed 
he  accepted  a  living. — Edit.] 

t  Hist.  Sf  Antiq.  Coll.  by  Gutch,  p.  382. 

X  Ut  in  quilusdani  notis  de  Vita  Rich.  Fox,  hnjus  Coll.  Fundatoris, 
per  Tiiom.  Grecnvvay  ejusdeiu  Coll.  Presidenteui.  an,  1566. 
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liis  name  and  alliance  in  and  about  the  same  place,  vfh<^ 
were  either  his  brethren  or  uncles,  afterwards   citizens  of 
London,  some  of  whose  children  were  preferred   to    this 
College,  as  in  particular  Thomas  Fox  (his   nephew  as  it 
seems)  of  whom  he  took  especial  care,  in  letters*  written 
to  Mr.  John  Claymond,  the  first   president,  to  have  him 
settled  among  the  original  scholars,    as  he   did    also  for 
John  Fox,  another  Londoner,  then  Archdeacon  of  Surry. 
The  said  place  where  the  founder  was  born,  being  well 
known  to  the  ancient  fellows  of  this  house,  according  to 
the  tradition  they  had  received  of  it,  they  were  wont  when 
they  went  theii'  progress  to  keep  courts  at  their  respective 
manors,  to  visit  and  do  their  devotions  to  it,   as   the    very 
place  where  their  father  and  great  patron  had  received  his 
first    breath.     To    the    said  njanor-house   did    anciently 
belongt  land,  worth,  beyond  all   reprises,   £'■26,  yearly, 
whether  it  belonged  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Foxes,  could 
not  be  learned  by   them.       It   canie   afterward  into    the 
hands,  as  it  seems,  of  Richard  Kelham,  father  of   Ralph 
Kelham,  living  in  the  reign  of  King  James.     From  him  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Rich.  Hickson,  who  built  a  new 
house  upon  it,  and  the  old  house  where   the  founder  was 
born,  he  sold  to  one  Thomas  Raskall  of  the  same  town.  In 
the  latter  end  of  [the  reign  of]  Queen  Elizabeth,  lived  in  part 
of  the  said  old  house,  a  widow  well  stricken  in  years,  who 
with  the  most  ancient  of  the  town  were  wont  to  tell  the  said 
fellows,  'that  their  founder  was  born  at  that  place,'   and 
one  among  the  rest  told  them,  as  he  had  received  it  from 


•  III  Tlirsaur.  liiijus,  Coll. 
t  Inter  Collectanea  B.  Twvui  in  Bibl.  hiijus  Coll. 
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his  father,  that  Richard  Fox  went  away  very  meanly  froni 
his  parents  into  France  when  he  was  young,  and  after 
some  time  spent  there,  returned  to  his  parents  in  very  good 
sort,  and  when  they  would  have  had  him  stay  with  them, 
he  refused,  saying,  he  must  over  sea  again,  and  if  one 
thing  hit  out  right,  all  Ropesley  should  not  serve  him  for 
his  kitchen.  His  parents  perceiving  him  to  be  of  a 
towardly  wit,  intended,  according  to  their  abilities,  to 
bestow  that  upon  him,  which  should  prove  a  comfort  to 
them  in  their  old  ago,  and  to  himself,  in  the  future,  a  liveli- 
hood, wherefore  they  sent  him  to  be  trained  up  in  grammar 
at  Boston,  till  such  time  that  he  might  prove  capable  of 
the  University.  Thence  they  sent  him  to  Magdalen 
College,  in  Oxford,*  wiiere,  for  the  time  he  continued,  he 
profited  so  much  in  literature,  that  he  went  beyond  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  From  thence,  because  of  a  plague 
that  broke  out  in  Oxford,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where, 
as  several  authors  report,  he  became  master  or  head  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  1507  i  but  long  there  neither  did  he 
abide,  for  observing  that  longf  continuance  in  an  Univer- 
siti/  was  a  sign  either  of  lack  of  friends  or  of  learning,  and 
that  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  man  to  tarry  longer  there  than 
he  had  a  desire  to  prolit,  took  a  resolution  to  travel  and 
see  the  fashions  of  other  nurseries  of  learning  ;  and  this 
the  rather  he  did,  because  at  that  time  King  Richard  H  I. 
usurped  the  government,  and  that  the  state  thereupon  was 
in  an  unsettled  condition.   To  Paris  therefore^  he  journeys, 


*    In   notis  T.  Greeuway  ut  supra. 

t  Will.  Harrison  in  Descript.  Anq\.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

t    Clirou.  Edv.   Hall.  edit.  Lond.  1550,  in  Ric.  III. 
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Avhere,  to  complete   that  divinity    \v!ii(;h  he  had   already 
obtained,     he    studied    the    tauun    law,    without   which 
divinity  was  esteemed   in  those  days   imperfect.      From 
thence  he  thought  to  have  tiavelled  to  other   parts;    but 
liappily  meeting  somewhere  with  John  Morton,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  some  time  an  Oxford  man,  who  had  tied  the  kingdom 
because  of  the  said  usurpation,  his  intentions  were  at  that 
time  stopped  :  and  whether  his  learning  and   policy   were 
so  much  perceived  by  this  Bishop  as  to  make  use  of  him 
as  an  instrument  to  establish  Henry,    Earl   of  Richmond, 
in  the  throne,  (to  whom  Bishop  Morten  faithfully  adhered) 
or  whether  the  Earl  himself,  who  was  then  at   Paris,  had 
acquaintance  with  him,  or  before  had  known  him  to  be  a 
man   of  wisdom,   I  am  in  doubt.     Hovvbeit,  an   author 
that*'  lived  a  few  years  after,  tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Earl  had  knowledge  of  him,  he  received  him  as  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  no  less  learning,  into  his  familiarity,  and  in 
brief  time  advanced  him  to  high  dignities,  as  it  shall  anon 
be  shewed. 

But  howsoever  the  matter  was,  I  shall  not  now  dispute 
it;  sure  I  am  that  at  what  lime  tiie  Earl  of  Vanncc  in 
Eittlc  Bretagne,  contriving  to  furnish  himself  for  his 
setting  forth  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  determined 
to  crave  aid  of  llie  I'ltnch  King;  and,  so  coming  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  his  design,  left  the  whole^-  manage- 
ment thereof  to  the  said  Richard  Fox,  then  L.L.D.,  who 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  upon  him  followed  the 
matter  with  so  great  diligence,  that  in   a  short  time,  all 


•  I).  Tlio.  Mmic  ill  \i(.  Hie.  111. 
t  Godwin  ill  Cciiiiiicut.  tic  pKcsul.  Aiigl.  in  Wiiiton. 
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things  were  accomplished  to  the  Earl's  pleasure.  So 
that  soon  after  the  said  Henry  obtained  the  crown  upon 
the  victory  gotten  in  Bos  worth  field,  [he]  was  not  un- 
mindful of  Dr.  Fox,  for  he  not  only  made  him  one  of  his 
council,  and  keeper  of  his  privy  seal,  but  also,*  employed 
him  with  Sir  Richard  Edgcomb,  knight,  (1487)  as 
ambassador  to  King  James  111.  of  Scotland.  In  which 
employment  shewing  himself  to  be  a  person  of  great 
prudence,  for  that  he  obtained  a  truce  between  the  two 
kingdoms  for  the  space  of  7  years,t  he  made  the  King  have 
so  great  respect  for  him,  that  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter 
falling  void  before  his  return  from  Scotland,  as  I  conceive, 
[the  King]  immediately  conferred  it  on  him,  anno  1486-7. 

Being  now  settled  in  that  See,  he  behaved  himself  ift 
all  respects  befitting  a  true  Prelate  as  well  in  office  as 
life,  and  conversation.  The  effects  of  whose  deeds  there, 
being  partly  mentioned  by  another^:  pen,  I  shall  now  pass 
by  them  and  proceed. 

In  the  year  1491-2,  when  Robert  Stillington,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  deceased,  the  King  gave  that  Bishop- 
ric to  him  ;§  and  he  was  translated  thereto  by  the 
authority  of  the   bulle||  of  Pope  Innocent  Vlll.,   dated 


*    Hall  ut  sap.  in  H.  Vll. 

t  This  was  only  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  to  Sept.  1,  1489.  In  1497 
however,  the  Bishop  signed  another  truce  for  7  years.  Kynjcr.  Feed.  vol. 
xii.  p.  330-(!73. 

t  Per  John  Vowell,  alias  Hooker,  in  Cat.  suo.  Episcop.  Exon. 

$  Temporalties  restored  May  4, 1492.    Fosdera.  vol.  xii.  p.  47G.     Edit, 

Jl  Reg.  Morton,  Fol.  23. 
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6th  id.  Feb.  the  same  year.  In  all  which  time  none  was 
in  more  favour  with  the  King  than  he,  and  none  whose 
counsel  was  more  relied  on  than  his:  especially  in  those 
matters  relating  to  the  privilege  and  interest,  that  King 
Henry  VII,  challenged  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
And  that  he  might  advantage  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
them,  he  left  no  history  or  chronicle  of  this  nation  uncon- 
sulted  ;  and  particularly  one  of  John  Rowse,  the  W  arwick 
antiquary:  of  which,  and  the  lending  it  out  to  Dr.  Fox, 
he  niaketh  mention  in  his  book*  de  Uegibus  Angl.  with 
an  excuse  concerning  the  omission  of  some  particulars 
therein — "  hie  multa  alia  inseruissem  (saith  he,)  si 
quendam  librum  meum  habuissem  plenarie  banc  materiam 
tractantem,  quem  mutuo  pro  tempore  tradidi  Reo'  in  X^* 
Patri  et  Dom«-  Dom.  R.  Fox,  in  decretis  D.  Epo 
Excestria;,  Custodi  privati  tunc  Sigilli  sub  metuendissimo 
Principe  Henry  V  11.  rege  Anglia;,  &,c." 

But  to  return. — After  he  had  continued  in  the  See  of 
Bath  and  \\  ells  for  the  space  of  3  years  or  thereabouts, 
he  was  preferred  by  the  same  hand  to  that  of  Durham 
in  14y4;  and,  as  he  still  ascended  from  a  poorer  to  a 
richer,  or  from  a  worse  to  a  better  Bishopric,  so  he  made 
the  places  themselves  in  relation  to  their  edilices  :  for 
hef  made  several  alterations  in  the  hall  or  public  refec- 
tory of  the  castle  of  Durham,  that  is  to  say,  that  whereas 
there  were  but  two  seats  of  regality,  one  in  the  upper  and 
another  in  the  lower  part  of  the  said  hall,  he  left  the  upper 
only,  and  m  the  place  of  the  lower  he  made  a  store-house 


•  MS.in  Bil).  Cotton,  p.  2.y. 
t  Hist.  Eccl.  Duntl.  MS.  in  liib.  Bodl.  Cap.  202. 
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or  pantry  for  provisions :    and  over  the  said  work  made 

two  seats  or  pews  for  the  musicians  in  the  time  of  services 

or  refection.     He  built  there  also  an  account  or  checquer 

chamber,  a  large  kitchen,  and  all  houses  of  office  over  it ; 

as  also,  all  the  new  work  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  and 

kitchen.     Furthermore,  he  began  to  build  a  hall,  kitchen, 

and  other  edifices  in  the   high   tower  to  the  said  castle, 

but   before   they    were  perfected,    he   was   translated    to 

Winton,  by  reason  of  the  conti  oversy  that  sprang  t  etweeu 

him  and  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  concerning  the  right  of 

Herllepool.     "  The  said  Castlelle  of  Durham  slondith 

(as  Leland*  saith,)  stately  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 

minster,  and  Were  rcnnith  under  it.     The  kepe  stondith 

aloft,  as  stately  builded  01  VJll.   square   fascion,   and  4 

highes  (or  stories)  of  loggings.     Bishop  Fox  did  much 

reparation  of  this  dungeon  ;  and  he  made  beside  in  the 

castelle  a  new  kychen  with  the  offices,  and  many   praty 

chaumbers,  &c." 

What  were  his  actions  while  he  sat  in  this  See,  either 
in  relation  to  his  government  or  transactions  between  the 
clergy  and  gentry  of  his  Diocese,  1  know  not :  for 
Durham  hath  been  so  ungratetul  in  that  respect,  that  she 
hath  not  endeavoured  to  preserve  any  monument  or 
waiting  (except  that  before  mentioned)  in  her  registers, 
or  public  records,  or  acts  clone  b}  this  worthy  Prelate. 

While  he  was  Bishop  of  the  said  place,  the  Scots,  it 
elsevvherei'  appears,  had  like  to  have  broken  the  truce, 
and  revived  the  wars  between  tiie  two  nations ;  for  they 

*  Fol.  i.  Itin.  ftlS.  iu  Bib.  Bodl.  fol.  82. 
t  Hall  ut.  sup.  et  iu  Holiiish.  iu  H.  VII 
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coming  to  Norham  Castle,  the  Bishop's  habitation, 
intended,  if  possible,  to  surprise  it ;  to  which  end,  they 
came  several  times  in  private  to  view  it,  but  the  soldiers 
therein  suspecting  some  evil  meaning,  sallied  out  and 
made  them  fly.  The  Scottish  King  being  advertised  of 
this  matter,  was  highly  displeased,  and  in  all  haste  signified 
to  the  English  King,  how  his  soldiers  who  had  no 
intentions  for  a  reprisal,  were  treated,  and  therefor  he 
had  violated  the  truce.  The  King,  to  excuse  the  matter, 
relied  upon  Bishop  Fox,  owner  of  the  castle,  to  perform 
what  seemed  good  in  such  a  matter.  He  thereupon,  by 
letters  written  to  him,  interwoven  with  expressions  tending 
to  a  reconcilement,  did  at  length  appease  his  displeasure, 
and  brought  all  things  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Scottish 
King  wrote  courteously  to  the  Bishop  again,  signifying, 
that  besides  the  matter  then  in  hand,  he  had  certain 
secrets  to  impart  unto  him,  and  desired  forthwith  that  he 
would  come  unto  him.  The  Bishop,  therefore,  with  his 
retinue  journeyed  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  King  in  the  Abbey  of  Mailross  ;  and  after 
much  talk  concerning  the  truce  that  was  violated,  the 
King  at  length  told  hini,  that  all  things  would  never  go 
right  until  a  liriner  bond  of  peace  was  made  ;  and  for 
the  accomplishment  thereof,  he  thought  of  no  better 
remedy  than  that  he  should  match  himself  to  the  lady 
Margaret,  the  King  of  Englaiul's  eldest  daughter,  which 
he  would  the  sooner  do  if  he  knew  of  the  Bishop's  mind 
therein.*  After  this  connnunication  was  ended,  the 
Bishop  returned  into    I'.ngland,  and  going   forthwith  to 


•  This  matter  was  first  put  into  his  head  by  ouc  Peter  Hiulas,  Spanish 
anihasKudur,  then  in  Kn^hind. 
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the  court,  declared  to  the  King  all  the  dlscouse  that 
had  passed  between  them.  The  King,  therefore,  seeming 
to  like  well  of  it,  conceded  at  length  to  the  match. 
Afterward,  to  the  great  joy  of  both  nations,  they  were 
married;  and  upon  their  issue,  King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I.  in  England,  took  his  lineal  descent,  and 
by  virtue  thereof  obtained  tlie  English  crown  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  confirming  thereby  both 
kingdoms  with  an  everlasting  peace. 

Having  hud  a  happy  success  in  this  match,  he  was 
advised  in  the  making  up  that  between  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  lady  Catherine,  4th.  daughter  of  Ferdinand©  and 
Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  anno  1502.  Which 
being  concluded,  her  entry  into  London,  and  the  celebrity 
of  the  marriage  was  ordered  and  contrived  by  our  Bishop  ; 
*  who  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war  or  peace, 
(as  one*  saith),  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works,  and  a 
good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  any  thing  else  that  was 
tit  the  active  part  belonging  to  the  service  of  court  or 
state  of  a  great  King.'  Further,  also,  I  am  to  tell  you, 
(which  is  a  mailer  of  observance),  that  the  last  act  of 
state  that  concluded  the  temporal  felicity  of  our  King 
Henry  VH.  was  the  glorious  match  between  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  Charles,  Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the 
great  Emperor.  Which  treaty  was  perfected  by  Bishop 
Fox,  and  other  conuiiissioncrs  at  Calais,  the  year  before 
the  death  of  the  King.  And  this  with  other  things  I 
thought  lit  to  let  you  know,  because  thence  you  nnght 
understand  what  great  trust  the  King  reposed  on  tlie  said 
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Bishop  ;  what  love  he  had  for  him ;  and  how  ready  the 
Bishop  always  was  to  serve  his  lord  and  master  to  the 
utmost. 

It  was  now  the  l6th.  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VII.  (1500)  at  which  time  Thomas  Langton,  Bishop  of 
VVinton,  deceased,  in  Avhose  room  tlie  King  immediately 
put  Richard  Fox  ;*  where  being  settled,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  time  in  great  prosperity  and  plenty ; 
bestowing  much  money  in  buildings,  reparations,  and 
charitable  uses :  witness,  besides  his  College  at  Oxford, 
his  new  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  (wherein 
he  was  afterwards  buried),  appointingf  that  daily  mass 
should  be  celebrated  for  his  soul.  Then  his  erection 
of  a  free  school  at  Taunton  castle,  and  convenient 
lodsinjrs  near  it  for  the  schoolmaster  to  dwell  in.  The 
like,  he  performed  at  Grantham  :  although  his  intentions 
were  at  one  time  to  have|  biiilt  the  same  at  Ropesley,  in 
a  little  grove  joining  to  the  house  where  he  was  born,  but 
that  place  being  but  a  village,  and  therefore  unfrequented, 
he  altered  his  mind,  and  built  it  at  Grantham  aforesaid  : 
which  was  then,  as  now,  a  place  of  commerce  and  trading. 

As  for  this  charity  in  giving  exhibitions  to  several  poor 
scholars,  it  was  while  he  was  Bishop  of  this   See,   very 


•  Hishop  MiliuT  thus  satisfactorily  acrouiits  for  tlic  Bisliop's  traiislaiioii 
from  Durham  to  VVinclicsttr,  wliich  is  not  a  usual  move; — "  The  King, 
fiiidiiii?  tliat  the  Bishop's  frequent  alsrnee  at  so  great  a  (li>tan(e  as 
Durham  from  the  Court,  wliilst  he  attended  thealTairsof  his  Diocese,  was 
JM  (judical  to  liis  service,  and  wisliini;  to  liave  his  advice  on  all  att'iiis  of 
eoiisc'juence,  he,  in  tlie  same  year  that  Langton  died,  removed  iiim  to  tlie 
See  of  Winton."— ///.v/.  I/in/. 

t  Hist.  F.cr.  Dund.  ut  suj).  rap.  202.  ♦  Collect,  B.  Twyni  M.S. 
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great.*  Among  them  were  those  under  the  tuition  of 
Richard  Stubbles  and  Leonard  Hutchinson  of  Baliol 
College ;  the  first  afterwards  master  of  the  said  College, 
and  the  other  of  that  University,  and  both  favoured  by 
the  same  Bishop.  Then,  to  Anthony  Wilkins  of  New, 
and  several  of  Magdalen  College,  besides  others  in  the 
University  ;  committing  the  charge  of  them  to  Mr.  J. 
Claymond  of  Magdalen  College  ;  who  for  the  great  loVe 
and  amity  which  the  Bishop  had  for  him,  saluted  him  in 
his  letters  directed  to  him,  '  Brother,'  and  '  dear  brother.' 
He  extended  his  charity  in  a  large  manner  to  the  Abbot 
and  Monks  of  Glastonbury  ;  for  when  John,  the  Abbot, 
in  a  letter  to  him  complained  much  of  the  miserable  and 
poor  estate  that  he  and  his  convent  \<'ere  in,  (as  indeed 
they  were,)  he  voluntarilyf  lent,  or  rather  as  it  should 
seem,  gave  them  ^100.  :  which  was  paid  to  them  by  Mr. 
Claymond.  Furthermore,  also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  3rd.  Henry  VII.  when  R.  Fox  sat  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  he  gave  very  largely  towards  the  re-edilication  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Oxford,  then  ready  with  age  to 
fall  to  the  ground  ;  for  the  chancellor  and  scholars  then 
undertaking  that  matter,  sent  divers  epistles  for  that 
purpose  to  all  those  Bishops  and  great  men  that  were 
their  '  old  friends,'  (as  they  then;};  styled  them,)  and  such 
that  had  been  students  of  this  University  ;  among  which, 
1  find  an^  epistle  to  the  said  reverend  Prelate  for  his 
benefaction,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  not  bred  up  in  that  University,  would  never  have 
had  the  confidence  to  be  petitioners  to  him  for  a  boon. 

♦Collect.    B.Twyul  MS.  t  Colli.ct.    U.  Twyni  MS. 

t  lu  lib.  Epistol.  Univ.  Ox.  F.  Ep.  2i0.  i  lb.  Ep.  ;iG3. 

M  m 
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What  further  is  worthy  of  observation  is,  that  after  he 
had  sat  some  years  in  the  See  of  VVmton,  and  before 
several  books  were  dedicated  to  him  as  a  worthy  patron 
of  learning  ;  among  which,  is  that*  entitled,  '  De  casu 
animaj,'  written  by  Aubrey  Mantuan,  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  whose  epistle  dedicatory  being  dated 
at  Paris,  on  the  kalends  of  J  an.  1  ooy  ;  hath  several 
matters  therein  in  commendation  of  this  venerable  Prelate  : 
all  which  for  brevity  sake,  1  now  pass  by.  One  Richard  ' 
Coliingwood,  also,  who  wrote  an  arithmetical  treatise, 
did  dedicate  it  to  him;  the  original  whereof  being  in  MS. 
was  given  to  this  library  on  Mr.  Twyne's  desire,  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall. 

In  one  only  mischance  he  was  unfortunate,  and  that 
was  that  he  lived  divers  years  blind  before  he  died  ;t  so 
that  finding  thereby  his  end  to  approach,  he  considered 
how  he  might  bestow  his  riches,  as  well  for  the  public 
good  as  continuance  of  his  memory.  At  length,  after 
all  things  had  been  well  considered  and  cast  up,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  his  bounty  at  Oxford,  to  the  end  that 
some  place  there  might  be  erected,  wherein  for  the  future 
might  be  educated  persons  in  academical  learning  ;  and 
having  before  had  a  promise  of  certain  tenements  whereon 
this  work  might  be  erected,  and  particularly  from  the 
warden  and  scholars  of  Merton  College,  (to  whom  he 
paid  several;};  sums  of  money   by  the   hands   of  tiie   said 


•  MS.  in  Bib.Tlioin.  Kp.  Line. 

t  He  was  Miiul  about  10  years  before  his  decease ;  however,  he  attended 
the  i'arliameut,  1")2;;  — (Fuln:an  )  He  ilied  in  1528  ;  and  was  buried  in 
bis  New  Chajicl  biTmc  niciiiidiied. —  (All).  l)x.  v.  i.  (JO.'i.) 

X  I  I  in  llii.'taur.  Iiujuii  Coll.  in  pyx.  A.  1.  2. 
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ii/j 


^Ir.  Claymonil,)  he  began  to  build,  eiriploying  in  that 
work  one  William  Vertue,  Free-Mason,  and  Humphrey 
Cook,  carpenters,  njasters  of  his  works. 

In  a  short  time  after,  being  in  considerable  forwardness, 
an  indenture*  dated  the  last  day  of  June,  5  Hen.  VIII. 
A.D.  1513,  drawn  between  R.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winton, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Silkstede,  Prior,  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Swythun,  in 
Winton,  on  the  other  :  whereby  it  was  covenanted  that 
in  consideration  of  certain  gifts  of  the  said  Bishop  made 
to  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  viz.  several  parcels  and 
pieces  of  silk,  cloths  of  gold,  parcels  of  plate,  altar  cloths, 
copes,  vestments,  and  books  for  the  choir,  crosses,  images, 
chalices,  candlesticks  for  the  altar,  ornaments,  jewels, 
stuffs,  Sec.  that  they  permit  and  grant  to  the  said  Bishop, 
that  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  or  their  successors,  shall 
obtain  and  purchase  for  them  and  their  successors  certain 
places  and  parcels  of  ground  in  Oxford,  of  Merton  Coll. 
Nunnery  of  Godstow,  Priory  of  St.  Frideswyde,  &c. 
wherein  also,  it  is  further  said,  that  the  Bishop  had  began 
to  build  on  the  said  parcek  a  College  for  a  warden,  and 
a  certain  number  of  monks,  and  secular  scholars  ;  that 
also,  he  intended  to  give  and  appropriate  tenements,  rents, 
and  pensions,  to  the  yearly  value  of  £\Q0.  to  the  said 
Prior  and  Convent,  for  the  use  of  the  said  College  ;  of 
which  c£'28.  yearly  revenues  were  then  purchased  by  virtue 
of  the  King's  licence  contained  in  his  letters  patent;  that 
the  said  Prior  and  Convent  were  to  maintain  four  monks 
fiom  the  said  revenues,  to  be  called  the  Bishop's  scholars  ; 


*  Ut  ill  Theg.  5tc.  A.  4.  2. 
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every  one  of  them  professed  within  the  saiil  Monastery  of 
St.  Swythun  ;  and  every  of  them  also,  being  of  convenient 
age  to  learn  and  stndy  in  the  sciences  and  faculties  ensuing, 
viz.  at  eiglueen  years  of  age  at  the  least,  to  study  and 
prolit  successively  in  sophistry,  logic,  philosophy,  and 
divinity.  That  one  of  the  said  four  should  be  warden  of 
the  said  college  ;  that  four  Monks  more  also  be  nominated 
there  by  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  one  to  be  called  the 
Prior's  Scholar,  and  the  other  three  the  Convent's 
Scholars,  and  all  four  to  come  from  the  said  ^lonastery 
of  St.  Swythun.  That  also  they  were  to  give  certain 
maintenance  to  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  college,  as 
a  manciple,  two  cooks,  pantler,  lavender  or  laundress, 
barber,  or  servant  that  should  serve  the  monks  at  the  table 
iij  times  of  refection  ;  and  stipends  to  the  readers  of  logic, 
sophistry,  and  philosophy  ;  to  a  bible  clerk  that  should 
read  in  the  hall  at  times  of  refection,  and  a  clerk  that 
should  serve  in  the  chapel. 

Thus  far  the  contents  of  the  said  indenture,  by  which 
we  are  giveu  to  understand  that  Jiishop  Fox  did  intend 
to  make  this  college  a  nursery  for  the  Monks  of  the  Priory 
or  Cathedral  of  St.  Swythuu,  iu  Winchester,  as  Canter-* 
bury  and  Durham  College  were  for  the  like  use,  namely, 
one  for  the  novices  of  tJie  Priory  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  Durham.  And  so  it  was,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  had,  on  tlie  lUlh.  of  March,  4  Ueury  VI 1 1. 
obtained*  licence  of  the  King  to  give  to  the  Prior  and 
JNlonks  of  Winton  revenues  to  the  yearly  value  of  ct'lOO. 
beyond  all  reprises,  conditionally,  tlial  they    maintain  the 


*  Fat.  a  llcii.  Vill.  part  ii. 
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number  of  Monks  before  expressed.  But  before  his 
college  was  a  quarter  tiuished,  his  mind  was  altered,  and 
upon  conference  had  with  Hugh  Oldham,  Bisiiop  of 
Exeter,  concerning  his  proposals  of  being  a  benefactor, 
conditionally,  that  he  would  make  the  said  college  a  place 
for  secular  students,  (as  other  colleges  of  Oxford  were,) 
caused  the  said  licence  of  settling  ^flOO.  per  annum  on 
the  said  Priory  of  St.  Svvythun,  to  be  brought  into  chancery 
and  cancelled.  Afterward  he  proceeded  in  his  buildings 
Avhich  he  had  began :  the  which,  had  the  foundation 
intended  at  tirst  been  equal  to  his  second  thoughts,  it 
had  been  larger,  but  being  begun,  it  could  not  well  be 
altered,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  reason  why  he 
enlarged  it  afterwards  by  building  the  cloister-chambers. 

This  being  done,  therefore  partly  upon  the  proposals 
of  Oldham,  but  chiefly  by  his  persuasions,  who  often 
answered  the  founder*  when  they  discoursed  of  making 
this  work  a  College  for  Monks,  *'  what,  my  lord,  shall  we 
build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  company  of 
bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live 
to  see  ?  No,  »o,  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal  that  we 
should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  learning, 
and  for  such  as  by  their  learning  shall  do  good  to  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth."  The  design  was  utterly 
rejected  ;  though  he  was  much  solicited  to  the  contrary. 
And  being  now  fully  convinced,  he  proceeded  to  obtain 
the  site  of  this  college,  which  he  before  had  bargained  for, 
and  had  paid  some  of  the  money  for  the  purchase.     The 


*  Holinshed  iti  Cliion.  suo.  sub.  au.  151S.     ViJe  iu  Desciipt.  Aiig.  per 
W.  Harrison,  lib,  ii.  cap.  3. 
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fust  part  which  he,  as  it  seems,  procured,  was  a  tenement* 
with  a  garden,  called  Corner  Hall  ;  and  another  with  a 
garden  called  Nevyll's  Inn.  Also  about  the  same  time  a 
garden  which  belonged  to  the  bachelor  fellows  of  Merton 
College,  called  Bachelor's  Garden,  which  before  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  said  College,  containing 
now  the  most  part  of  the  gardens  or  walks  belonging  to 
the  masters  and  bachelors  of  this  College,  granted  Feb. 
10,  7  Hen.  VIII.  A.D.  151.5  ;  for  which  ground  Merton 
College  was  always  to  receive  ,£4.  6s.  8d.  per  ann.  from 
Witney  Church,  Oxfordshire  ;  of  which  Church  the 
founder,  as  Bishop  of  VVinton,  was  patron. 

After  this  was  done,  the  Bishop  obtainedf  licence  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  dated  Nov.  2(i,  an.  reg.  8dom.  1516: 
whereby  it  was  granted  to  him  that  he  might  found  a 
perpetual  college  for  the  learning  of  the  sciences  of 
divinity,  philosophy,  and  good  arts,  for  one  president  and 
thirty  scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  or  more  or  less 
according  to  the  faculties  of  the  place,  on  a  certain  ground 
between  the  house  or  college  of  Merton  on  the  east  side, 
a  lane  near  Canterbury  college  and  a  garden  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Frideswyde  on  the  west,  a  street,  or  lane  of  the 
house  or  college  of  Oriel  on  the  north,  and  the  town-hall 
on  the  south,  and  villial  that  he  might  endow  the  said 
college  with  ^.'350.  yearly. 

'I'he  same  year,  January    15,   he  purchasedlj:  another 
tenement  of  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  called   Nun   Hall, 


•  Tlicsanr.  Inij.  Coll.  in  pyx.  A.  1.  H. 

t  lb.  in  ca'lcm  Tlifs.  in  (jnadani  cista  tilii  sii;illiiiu  CoLlcgii  icponitur. 

t  It),  in  cad.  Tuns.  A.  4. 
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for  wlricli  the  college  was  to  pay  to  the  said  nunnery  4s. 
per  ann.  as  a  quit  rent;  and  Feb.  12  following,  he  made 
a  purchase  of  *  Urban  Hall  and  Bekes  Inn  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Frideswyde,  for  which  also  the  founder  covenanted 
and  granted  that  ^£1.  6s,  8(1.  per  aniuun  should  be 
paid  to  the  said  priory  out  of  the  rectory  of  Wroughton, 
Wilts. 

So  that  now  all  the  site  being  clearly  obtained,  issued 
forth  the  foundation-^  charter  of  the  college,  dated  at 
Wolvesey  castle,  Winton,  Cal.  Mar.  1516;  whereby  the 
pious  founder  doth  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  God 
Almighty,  the  most  holy  body  of  Christ,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  as  also  of  the  Apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Andrew,  and  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Swythun,  and  St. 
Birin,  patrons  of  the  churches  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  (of  which  places  he  was  suc- 
cessively Bishop)  found  and  appoint  this  college  (always 
to  be  called  Corpus  Christi  College)  for  one  president 
and  thirty  scholars,  or  more  or  less  according  to  the  ordi- 
nations and  statutes  to  be  made  and  composed.  In  the 
said  charter  the  founder  appoints  Mr.  John  Claymond, 
B.D.  (one  that  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
for  30  years)  the  president,  Thomas  Fox,  his  kinsman, 
scholar  of  arts,  of  the  diocese  of  London,  John  Gartii, 
M.A.  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  Rich.  Clarkson,  M.A. 
of  Co.  York,  Robert  Tregvilian,  B.A.  of  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  Thomas  Welshe,  sophister  of  the  diocese  of 
Winton,  and  Robert  Hoole,  sophister  of  Co.  Lincoln,  to 
be  scholars  and  fellows  of  the  said  college,  by  him 
elected. 

*  lb.  in  ead.  Thes.  A.  4.  f  lb.  et  in  pad.  Cist,  ut  ?np. 
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As  for  the  rest  that  were  scholars  and  fellows  (among 
whom  Ludovicus  Vives,*  Nicholas  Cratcher,  a  Bavarian, 
Edward  VVotton,t  Richard  Pates,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  of  the  number)  were  taken  in  by  the 
founder  at  the  entreaty  of  noble  persons,  even  till  July  2, 
1324,  being  in  all,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  foun- 
dation charter  40. 

The  next  year  following,  viz.  1517,  the  founder  gave 
his  scholars  statutes,  which,  on  20th,  June  the  same  year, 
were  read,  and  then  approved  of  by  him  in  the  church  or 
chapel  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  VV^inton,  in  the 
presence  of  clerical  and  laical  people. 

In  them  he  appoints  in  this  bis  new  foundation,  that 
there  should  always  be  1  president,  20  fellows,  2  chaplains, 
2  clerks,  and  2  choristers.  T\\e  fellows  are,  according  to 
the  countries  of  their  nativity  to  be  thus  distinguished  : 
4  of  the  diocese  of  Winchesttir,  viz.  3  of  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  1  of  the  county  of  Surry; J  the 
diocese  of  Durham  1  ;  Bath  and  Wells  2;  Exeter  2; 
of  the  county  of  IJncotn  2;  Gloucester  2;  Wilts  I  ; 
Kent  2  ;  Lanca^shire,  where  Hugh  Oldham  was  born,  I  ; 
Bedford  1  ;  and  Oxon  and  Berks  1. 


"  fLuddviciis  V'ivfs  lodijcd  in  tliis  College  ;  and,  by  tiadilioii,  vv;is 
aftciward-*  Hiinianity  Header  to  the  same;  init  not  mentioned  in  the 
register,  nur  did  lie  slay  loiiR  at  Oxford.  (Mr.  William  Fiilni.in's 
Am.madvi.k-ions  and  Nuri:s  nu  the  Hist,  and  Anliij.  ot  dvon.  Kdit. 
I. at.  1(J7'1,  among  our  Aiilhor'.s  .MSS.  in  the  Aslim.  Mu'i.  1).  'J.)\ 

t  Kdw.  VVotton  was  first  fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  put  inio  thi.<  College, 
Horiis  compar,  by  the  founder,  with  leave  to  travel  intu  Italy  lor  '^  year.s, 
Jan.  2,  1720-1. 

'  The  Oxford  Univ.  Calendar  under  C.  (.'.  C.  say^  2©  Hants  and  2  flurry. 
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As  for  the  scliolars  they  were  according  to  the  said 
dioceses  and  counties,  in  like  manner,  to  be  distinguished  ; 
only  that,  whereas,  there  were  to  be  2  fellows  of  Kent, 
he  appointed  but  1  scholar  of  that  place,  and  2  of 
Lancashire  :  but  these  were  somewhat  altered  before  the 
founder's  death. 

He  instituted  also,  three  lectures  to  be  performed  by 
three  of  the  said  fellows,  every  week  in  the  college  hall, 
according  as  the  statutes  required.  To  which  lectures 
the  students  of  the  University,  as  also,  strangers  were 
wont  to  repair.  One  was  for  humanity,  which  Lud. 
\ives,  before  mentioned,  read;  the  second  for  greek; 
and  the  third  for  divinity.  As  for  the  two  last,  by  whom, 
at  liist,  they  were  perfornied,  I  iind  not,  unless  by  John 
Clement,  or  Edward  Wolton,  or  Robert  Morwent,  the 
vice-president.  Howsoever  it  was,  sure  I  am,  that  they 
were  much  frequented  by  the  academics,  as  were  the 
lectures,  about  the  same  time,  of  Cardinal  W  olsey. 

In  such  an  admirable  condition  was  this  College 
finished,  endowed  with  plentiful  revenues,  settled  with 
good  government,  and  replenished  with  able  men,  that 
the  fame  thereof  extended  far  and  near.  Erasnms,  in 
an  epistle  of  his,  as  I  remember,  written  to  John  Claymond, 
the  first  president,  speaks  very  honourably  of  it,  thus  : — 
"  Egregiam  illani  prudentiam  suam,  qua  semper  publicae 
famaj  prasconio  commendatus  fuit  Ric.  Epus  Winton. 
nullo  certiore  argumento  nobis  declaravit  quam  quod 
Collegium  niagniticum  suis  impendiis  extructum,  tribus 
pra>cipuis  Unguis,  ac  melioribus  literis  vetustisque 
authoribus  proprie  consecravit,"  &c. 

Bishop  Fox's  grammar-school  at  (j  rant  ham,  is 
copiously   treated    of  by  Turnor.      lie  observes: — "A 

M  n 
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spacious  handsome  stone  building,  7d  ft.  by  30,  and  a 
conmiodious  house,  and  offices  for  the  master  were 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard,  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Wmchester.  Tlie  foundation  was 
augmented  in  1553,  by  Edward  VI.  There  is  a  tolerable 
portrait  of  the  founder  iii  the  school-house.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  of  this  school."  For  a  copious  account  of 
this  institution,  see  Tumor's  Co/lections  Jar  the  hist,  of 
the  Toivn  and  Soke  of  Grant/iam,  4to.  1806,  p.  3[), 
illustrated  by  a  plate  representing  the  school. 

Godwin  thus  notices  this  Prelate  under  his   four  Sees 
respectively.     Edit,  sdchardson,  p.  414  : — 

Exeter.       "XXVI,  Successit    Ricardus    Fo.\us 

"  [1487,  Henry  VII.  '2]   qui  postquam  hie  loci  sex 

"  annos  sedisset,  ad    Ecclesiam  liathonensem  et  VVel- 

"  lenscm  translatus  est,  ac  inde  postea  Wnitoniani." — 

His  editor  adds  in  the  notes   that   his  temporalties   were 

restored    April  C.    1487.      Rymer.    xii.    p.  3ii2.      The 

Pope's  bulle  for  his  translation  to  Wells  was  dated  Feb. 

8,    1491.     Jicgistr.    Morton.     Therefore  he   could    not 

have  sat  at  Exeter  as  Godwin  says,  6,  but  4  years. 

liATH  AND  Wells,  p.  384  : — 

"  XL.      Sufficitur    Ricardus    F'oxus,   Epus    Oxon. 
"  qui  hue  translatus  est  mense  Feb.  1491,  [Hen.  VTI. 
"  7.]  ct  post  triennium  Dunehnum. 
Durham,  (p.  753) : — 

*'  XXXI.  liicardus  F'oxius  in  F^piscopuni  Exo- 
"  niensem,  consecratus,  148(),  [Here  is  a  year's 
"  discrepancy,  vide  supra]  ad  si'deni  Rathonensem 
'■  translatus  M91,  [Rishop  Godwin  is  therefore  wrong, 
"  by  his  own  shewing,  in  saying  as  above,  'sex  annos  ;'J 
"  inde  Dunehnum  migravit  14tj4,  ac  Wintonia;  tandem 
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"  consedit  1502.     In  castro  interim  Dunelmensi  miilta 

immutuvit.       Cum    in    aula  ibidem  duo  antiquitus 

tliroiii    regales    fuisseiit    collocati     (sic     appellatos 

"  iiiveuio)    ill   supcriori,   (viz.    parte)   unus   atque    ab 

"  iuferiori  itidem  alius  :  iiiferioreai  sustulit,   et  ibidem 

"  edificia   quisdani    excitavit.       Novam    porro   aulaiu 

*'  exorsus    coiistruere,    et   coquiuam    in    magna  turri 

ejusdem  castri,  Winroniam  translatus   est,  antequam 

opus  ad  umbilicum  poluerit  perducere.      Vivarium 

"  deiiique    amplissimum    prope    Dunehnum    ad    feras 

"  iiidudendas  nmro  satis  excelso  circumdedit.      Sed  de 

"  hoc  inter  VVintonienses  liabebis  plura."     His  editor 

adds,  in  the  note,  from  Rymer's   Fadera,  xii.    56G,   that 

his  temporalties  were  restored  Dec,  8  ;  and  also  a  note 

from  Wharton's   Anglia   Sacra,   p.   779,  respecting  liie 

border  ditierences,  and  the   Bishop's  intervention  in  tlie 

procurement    of    the    marriage    betvieen    the    Princess 

Margaret   and   King  James  of  Scotland.     Vide    supra. 

Winchester.      From    the    English  edition  of  1G15, 

p.  245  : — 

''57  Richard  Foxe,  (1502,  Henry  VII.  18.)  at 
'*  what  time  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  abiding  at 
**  Venice,  was  requested  by  letters  from  many  of  the 
**  English  nobility  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
"  tyranny  of  that  wicked  parricide  Richard  IH.  and 
''  to  take  on  him  the  kingdom  ;  he,  willing  to  furnish 
"  himself,  as  well  as  he  might,  for  the  setting  forth  of 
"  so  great  an  enterprise,  determined  to  crave  aid  of 
"  the  French  King.  Coming  therefore  to  J^aris,  he 
*'  only  recommended  his  suit  to  the  King,  and  having 
"  manifold  business  elsewhere,  he  left  the  farther 
^'  prosecuting    of    this    matter    unto     Richard    Fox, 
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"  (L.L.D.  proceeded  in  Oxford,  but  incorporated  in 

"  Cambridge,  where  he  became  Master  of  Pembroke 

'*  Hall,)  that  chanced  to  live  a  student  in  Paris  at  that 

**  time.      Whether  the  Karl  knew  hini   before,  or  else 

**  discerned  at  the  first  siglit  as  it  were,  his   excellent 

"  wisdom,  certain  it  is,  he  deemed  him   a  tit  man  for 

"  managing  of  this  great  affair.      Neither  was   he   any 

'*  thing  at  all  deceived  in  him  :     for    the    matter  was 

'*  followed  with  so  great  diligence  and  industry,  as  in  a 

"  very  short  time  all  things  were  dispatched  according 

"  to  the  Earl's  desire,   who  soon  after  obtaining  the 

"  kingdom,  mindful  of  the  good   service  done  him   by 

*'  Dr.    Fox,     preferred      him    immediately    unto  the 

'*  keei)ing  of  the  privy  seal,  made  him  secretary,  and 

**  one  of  his  counsel  ;  and  laid  upon  him  what  spiritual 

*'  living   might  possibly    be    procured    him.       In   the 

"  meantime,    he   employed    him  continually  cither  in 

*'  matters    of  counsel   at   home,  or  in  ambassages  of 

**  great  importance  abroad.      The   2nd.   year  of  King 

"  Iltnry's    reign,    he  was    sent  into    Scoland  for  tlie 

"  establishing  of  a  peace  with  the  King  there  ;  whence 

**  he    was    scarcely    returned  when    the    Bishopric  of 

*'  Exeter  falling  voiil,  it  was  bestowed  upon  him.      He 

**  held  it  not  past  6  years,  [not  so  longj  ;    but  he  was 

"  removed  to    liaih  and    Wells,  and  thence   within    3 

*' years  after  to    i^urliam.      'i'here   he   staid    5   years; 

"  and  the  year  150'ii  was  once  more  translated,  viz.  to 

"  VViNTON,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  great 

"  prosperity.     For  such  was  his  favour  with  the    King, 

"  that  no  man  could  ever  do   so   much   with  him  :    no 

"  man  there  was  uj)on  whose  counsel  he  so  much  relied. 

"  Amongst  other  honours  done  unto  him,  it   was   not 
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"  the  least,  that  he  made  him  godfatlier^'  unto  his  2nd. 
"  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  VI H.  In  one  only 
**  mischance  he  was  unfortunate.  He  lived  many 
**  years  blind  before  he  died.  Whereby  guessing  his 
"  end  not  to  be  far  off,  he  deternnned  to  make  unto 
"  himself  friends  of  the  umighteous  mammon,  bestovv- 
*'  ing  well  his  goods  while  he  lived.  And  first,  he 
**  purposed  to  have  built  a  Monastery,  until,  that 
*'  conferring  with  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Oxon,  a 
"  very  wise  man,  he  was  advised  by  him  rather  to 
"  bestow  his  money  upon  the  foundation  of  some 
*' College  in  one  of  the  Universities,  wliich  should  be 
*'  more  profitable  unto  the  commonwealth,  and  more 
*'  available  to  the  preservation  of  his  memory.  As  for 
'*  Monasteries,  quolli  he,  they  have  more  already  than 
"  they  are  like  long  to  keep.  So  by  the  counsel  of 
"  this  wise  Prelate,  whose  purse  also  was  a  great  help 
"  to  the  finishing  thereof,  the  College  of  Corpus 
"^  Christi,  in  Oxford,  wiis  built  A.D.  1516,  and 
"  endowed  by  the  said  founder  with  possessions  to 
*' the  yearly  value  of  ^'40 K  8s.  1  If/.  Afterward,  in 
"  the  year  15'2'i,  he  bestowed  the  cost  of  building  a 
"  fair  free-sciiool  by  the  castle  in  Taunton,  (where 
**  the  Bishop  of  Winton  has  a  goodly  lordship,)  and 
'•  convenient  housing  near  it  for  the   school-master  to 


*  [In  the  account  of  this  Prelate,  yetust  Monum.  vol.  ii.  this  fact  is 
denied  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Fox  was  only  the  baptizing  Prelate.  The 
authority  however  there  referred  to,  cannot  be  conipaied  with  that  of 
the  contemporary  historian  Harpstickl.  liesides,  Greenwich  being 
out  of  the  Diocese  of  Winton,  it  would  not  have  been  strictly  regular  our 
Prelate's  performing  the  solemn  rite  which  there  took  place.— Edit.] 
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"  dwell  in  ;  the  like  he  performed  at  Granlhani  also  : 
"  iii  which  place  it  is  probable  he  might  have  been 
^'  born  :  lastly  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  covered 
*'  the  choir  of  W  inton,  the  presbytery  and  aisles 
"  adjoining,  witii  a  goodly  vault,  and  new  glazed  all 
"  the  windows  of  that  part  of  the  church.  It  is  said 
"  also  that  he  built  the  partition  between  the  presbytery 
"  and  the  said  aisle,  causing  the  bones  of  such  Princes 
**  and  Prelates  as  had  been  buried  here  and  there, 
"  dispersed  about  the  church,  to  be  removed  and  placed 
"  in  seemly  monuments  upon  the  top  of  the  new 
"  partition.  Many  other  notable  things  no  doubt  he 
"  did,  which  have  not  come  unto  my  knowledge.  He 
"  was  biought  up  in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
*'  (unto  which  house  he  gave  certain  hangings)  ;  and 
"  died  a  very  old  man  A.D.  1528,  [Sept.  14,  llichard- 
'*  son]  when  he  had  worthily  governed  the  Church  of 
"  W  niton  27  years.  He  lieth  intombed  upon  the 
*'  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  in  a  monument  rather 
"  sumptuous  than  stately,  of  the  same  building  with 
"  the  partition." 

Richardson  in  his  notes  to  the  Latin  edition  of  1743, 
[inter  Kpiscopos  Wiiil.'\  p.  2;)3,  adds  :-^"  That  the 
IJishop  was  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  a  little  before  the 
8th.  of  the  ides  of  Aug.  1507,  while  Jiishop  of  Winton. 
He  resigned  the  headship  in  M:iy,  \b\\).  He  was 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  for '2  years,  viz.  in  1500  and 
1501.  He  had  the  Winton  temporalties  restored  Oct. 
17,  1500.  Pat.  Ki  Henry  VII.  p.  '2,  m.  13.  The 
IJishop,  (adds  Kichardson,)  was  remarkal)le  for  three 
things.  I.  He  recommended  to  King  Henry  his 
marrying   his  brother's  widow.     II.    He  contended  with 
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other  Bishops  concerning  the  prerogative  of  Canterbury, 
against  Arclibishop  VVarhan),  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  See.  III.  W  hen  about  to  take  his  farewell  of  the 
court  he  recommended  VVolsey,  his  chaplain,  afterwards 
Bishop,  Archbishop,  and  Cardinal ;  and  VVni.  Paulet, 
steward  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  See  of  VVinton, 
afterwards  lord  high  treasurer,  and  first  Marquess  of 
Winchester,"  &c.  [The  present  Marquess  is  8th.  in 
descent  from  this  William,  the  first  peer,  brought  into 
notice  by  Bishop  Fox. — Edit.] 

Wharton  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  319,)  observes,  "  De  Ricardo 
Foxo  a  sede  Dunelmensi  ad  Wintoniensem  post  Langtoni 
obitum  translato  rcbusque  ab  illo  Wintoniie  geslis  nil 
habeo  quod  adjiciam  Gocivini  dictis,  nisi  quod  anno  1628, 
14th.  Sept.  obieril," 

He  is  thus  noticed  by  Fuller,  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  11, 
edit.  1811  :— 

**  Richard  Fox  was  born  at  Grantham,  [Ropesley, 
"  near]  Lincolnshire,  as  the  fellows  of  his  foundation 
"  in  Oxford  have  informed  me.  Such  who  make  it 
"  their  only  argument  to  prove  his  birth  at  Grantham, 
**  because  he  therein  erected  a  fair  free-school,  may, 
"  on  the  same  reason,  conclude  him  born  at  'launton, 
"  in  Somerset,  where  he  also  founded  a  goodly 
"  grammar-school.  But  what  shall  1  say  ?  '  Ubique 
"  nascitur  qui  orbi  nascitur'  ;  he  may  be  said  to  be 
**  born  every  where,  who,  with  Fox,  was  born  for  the 
"  public  and  general  good.  He  was  very  instrumental 
**  in  bringing  King  Henry  VII.  to  the  crown,  who 
"  afterwards  well  rewarded  him  for  the  same.  I'hat 
"  politic  prince,  (though  he  could  go  alone  as  well  as 
'*  any   Knig   in  Europe,  yet)   for   the  more  state,  in 
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"  matters    of    moment,    leaned    principally    on     the 
*'  siioulders  of  two  prime  Prelates,   having  Archbishop 
"  Morton    for   his   right,    and    this   Fox   for   his    left 
"  supporter,  whom  at  last  he  made  Bishop  of  Winton. 
"  He  was  bred  first  in   Cambridge,   [incorrect]   where 
"  he    was    president    of    Pembroke   Hall,   (and  gave 
"  hangings  thereunto  with   a  Fox  woven  therein)  and 
**  afterwards    in    Oxford.      [Fuller  is  wrong   in  this  ; 
"  it  was  exactly  vice  versa.     He  was  first  of  Oxford, 
"  afterwards    of  Cambridge,]   where  [at  Oxford]  he 
"  founded   the  fair   College   of  C.     C.    allowing    per 
"  annum  to  it  ^£401.  8.s.  1  \d.)  which  hath   since   been 
"  the    nursery     of  so     many   eminent   scholars.     He 
"  expended  niuch  money  in  beautilying   his   Cathedral 
"  in  Winton,  and  methodically  disposed  the   bodies   of 
"  the  Saxon  Kings  and    Bishops,   (dispcrsedly   buried 
"  in  this  church)  in  decent  tombs  erected   by  him   on 
"  the    walls     on   each    side   the    choir ;    which   some 
"  soldiers  (to  shew  their  spleen  at  once  against  crowns 
*'  and  mitres)  valiantly  lighting  agamst  the  dust  of  the 
"  dead,  have  since  barbarously  demolished.      'I'wenty- 
"  seven  years  he  sat    Bishop  of  this   See,  till   he   was 
"  stark   blind  with  age.     All   thought  him   to  die  too 
**  soon  :    one  only  excepted,  who  conceived  him  to  live 
"  loo  long,  viz    'I'lionjas    \\  olscy,  who   gaped    f«)r   his 
*'  Bishopric,  and  endeavoured  to  render  him  [obnoxious] 
"to    the    displeasure   of    King    Henry    VII  I.     whose 
"  malice  this  Bishop,  though  blind,  discovered,  and  in 
"some    measure    ilefeated.       He   tlied    A.\).    1.0'28; 
**  and  lies  buiii'd  in  his  own  Cathedral." 
'I'auner,   in  his    hulilia,   records,    under   Oxfordshire 
\  \  II  I.  \)  : — "  Corpus  Chrisli  College.     Richard  Fox, 
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Bishop  of  Winton,  in  the  year  1513  began  a  College, 
whicli  he  at  first  designed  for  student  black  monks,  as  a 
seminary  to  the  Cathedral  Priory  of  Winton,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  settling  it  so  by  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop 
of  Exon,  who  became  a  great  benefactor  to  the  buildings 
of  this  house,  which  was  finished  in  the  year  15 16,  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  most  holy  body  of  Christ, 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  St.  Swythun,  the  patron  saints  of  his  four  Bishoprics, 
Exeter,  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester." 

Here  we  may  subjoin  from  Leland's  Winchester  Ecc, 
Cath. : — "  Richardus  Foxe,  Epiis  VVint.  fecit  testitudines 
chori,  lempli  et  presbyterii,  invitreavit  omnes  fenestras 
ejusdem  partis  templi,  fecit  particionem  inter  presbyterium 
et  insulas  abjacentes,  in  cacumine  cujus  posuit  ossa 
principum  8c  praesulum  ibi  sepultorum  in  novis  sarco- 
phagis."— Co//,  i.  116. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns*  observes : — "  That  the  manor 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winton, 
and  by  him  given  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxon  :  the 
president  and  fellows  of  which  are  the  present  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  keep  a  court-leet,"  p.  449.  The  author 
takes  the  opportunity  of  extolling  the  character  of  the 
Bishop,  and  gives  an  outline  of  his  career. 

The  following  observations  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
Bishop  INIilner,  as  they  refer  to  some  circumstances  not 
noticed  by  the  foregoing  authorities,  must  not  be 
omitted  : — 


*  Hist.  Gloucestershire,  under  Guiting  Temple, 
o  O 
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"  At  length,  eitlier  mortified  at  finding  himself 
"  supplanted  by  U'olsey,  whom  he  had  introduced  to 
"  the  King's  service,  or  else  being  desirous  of  conse- 
"  crating  the  latter  end  of  his  life  to  the  concerns  of 
*'  religion,  certain  it  is,  that  he  retired  to  his  Cathedral 
"  city,  [Harpsfield]  and  applied  himself  exclusively  to 
"  this  object.  He  was  unbounded  in  his  charities  to 
"  the  poor,  whom  he  assisted  with  food,  clothes,  and 
"  money  :  at  the  same  time  exercising  hospitality  and 
"  promoting  the  trade  of  the  city,  by  a  large  establish- 
"  ment  which  he  kept  up  at  VVolvesey  of  ^'20  servants, 
"  being  all  men.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  preacli- 
"  ing  the  word  of  God  to  his  people,  and  in  exciting 
"  his  clergy  to  the  performance  of  the  same  duty. 
*'  The  public  works  which  he  is  known  to  have  left 
"  behind  him,  suffice  to  prove  the  greatness  both  of  his 
*'  genius  and  his  beneficence.  Tiie  most  celebrated  of 
**  these  is  C.  C.  C.  Oxford,  which  he  built  and 
"  founded,  endowing  it,  not  with  ecclesiastical  property, 
"  as  had  frequently  been  done  in  similar  instances, 
"  but  with  estates  which  he  purchased  for  this  express 
"  purpose.  Having  linishetl  this  seminary,  he  iudustri- 
"  ously  drew  to  it  some  of  the  ujost  celebrated  scholars 
"  of  the  age  :  such  as  Ludovicus  Vivez,  the  divine  ; 
"Nicholas  Crueller,  the  mathematician;  Clement 
*'  Edwards  and  Nicholas  Utten,  professors  of  greek; 
"  likewise,  Thomas  Lupset,  Richard  Pace,  and 
"  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  afterwards  Cardinal : 
**  [Harpslield]  men  ol'  llie  greatest  distinction  for 
"  learning  and  talents.  He  extended  his  charity  and 
'*  munificence  to  many  other  foundations,  particularly 
"  within   his  own   diocese ;    amongst   others,  the  en- 
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^  clianling  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  still  attest  that  he 
"  was  a  benefactor  to  that  monastery.  But  the  nionu- 
"  nieuts  whicii  tend  chiefly  to  embalm  his  memory  in 
*'  the  city  of  VVinton,  are  those  great  and  beautiful 
"  works,  both  within  its  Cathedral  and  on  the  outside 
"  of  it,  which  have  hardly  been  equalled  in  their  kind, 
*'  and  never  surpassed.* 

"  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  it  pleased  the 

"  Almighty  to  deprive  him  of  sight.       Far,   however, 

"  from  sinking  uiuler  this  trial  or  relaxing  in  his  zealous 

*'  efforts,  the  only  use  he  made  of  this   deprivation  was 

*'  to    apply   himself  more  assiduously  to  prayer   and 

"  meditation,  which  at  length  became  almost  uninter- 

**  rupted,  both  day  and  night.    [Harpsfield.]    In  1528, 

"  he  finished  his  pious  course  ;    and  was  buried  in  that 

"  exquisite  chantry  which  he  had  prepared  amongst  his 

**  other  works  for  that  purpose,  immediately  behind  the 

"  high  altar,  on  the  south  side."t 

Portraits. — The  portraits  of  the  Bishop  are  thus 
noticed  by  Granger : — "  Richardus  Fox,  episcopus 
Winton.  Hemico  septimo  et  octavo  a  secretiorihiis,  et 
privafi  sigiUi  custos,  Coll.  Corp.  Christi  Oxon.  Fimdator, 
j[o.  Dm.  1516.  Johannes  Corvus  t'lamlrus  faciebat ; 
Vertue  sc.  1723.     In  Fiddes's  Life  oj  Cardinal  Wolsey." 


*  Harpsfield  and  Godwin  mention  only  Fox's  tiecoratious  within  th,e 
Church  ;  yet,  that  he  was  the  anthur  of  the  outside  worK  here  ascribe^l 
to  him,  is  evidently  proved  by  his  image  and  devices  in  various  parts 
of  it. 

t  The  last  quoted  author  who  enlarcres  with  so  much  unction  on  the 
merits  of  IVishop  Fox,  testifies  that  he  was  present  at  his  funeral,  being 
Jheu  a  student  in  VVinton  College, 
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"  He  is  represented  blind,  which  calamity  beftl  him  at 
the  latter  ena  of  his  life.  The  original  picture  is  at 
C  C  C.  Oxon. 

'*  HicHARDUs  Fox;  lEt.lO;  G.  Glover,  sc.  Richardus 
Fox;  Lt.  70;  Stuit.  sc.  Richardus  ¥o\;  a  small 
oval. — Another  fur  Dr.  Knight's  *'  Life  of  Erasmus." 
RiCHAUDUS  F^ox,  &.C.  J.  Faber,f.  large  4to.  mezz.  one 
oj  Lhe  set  ojjotiiiders. 

"  i  his  Prelate,  who  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Exett-.r,  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  was 
emjjjoyed  by  Henry  V  11.  in  his  most  important  nego- 
ciations  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  was  in  his  last  illness 
apj)oinlea  one  of  his  executors.  He  was  also  at  the  head 
of  atiairs  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  Henry  VIH.; 
but  about  the  year  J615,  rttired  from  court,  disgusted  at 
the  insolence  of  W  olsey,  whom  he  had   helped   to  raise. 

Ob.  14  Sept.  \o'2S."—Biug.  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

Sj/iiopiis  of  Dales,  Prej'ermenls,  S)~c. 
Prebendary   of   Bishopston,   in    Sarum  Cathedral,  after 

1473;  ivsigned  1485. 
Prebendary  ol  Soulh-Grantham,  in  Sarum  Ca-^ 
thedral. 

Vicar  of  Stepney. 

St;iretary  to  King  Henry  VH.  ' 

Prebeiidaiy  of  L)iouns\\ode. 

privy  Counsellor  to  Henry  VII. 

Bisiiop  ot  Exeter  l48(i-7. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal   I486. 

Ambassador  to  King  James  HI.  King  of  Scotland,  1487. 

liisuor  or  Bath  and   VVklls    149 1-^2. 

JJlsllo^)  of  Durham  1494. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  1500-1, 
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Bishop  of  VVintoii,  1500,  (Wood)  who  is  right.      (Sic 

Patent  Rolls.)     Godwin  says  1.302. 
Master  of  Pembroke-Hall,  Cambridge,  1507,  res.  1519. 
Died  1528. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Histon/  of  Durham, 
by  Mr.  Surtees,  though  comprising  several  circum- 
stances already  detailed,  well  deserves  a  place  in  this 
sketch : — 

"  Richard  Fox  was  translated  to  Durham  from  Bath 
"  and  Wells,   December  7,    1494,    and    received  the 
"  temporalties  next  day.       He  was  born  at  Ropesley, 
*'  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  was  the  son  ol  '^Hiomas 
''  Fox,   a   person    of  mean  circumstances.       He  was 
"  educated  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Magdalen 
"  College,    Oxford  ;     but  the    plague    breakiiig    out 
"  there,    he  retired    to    Cambridge,     and    became    a 
"  member  of  Pembroke-Hall.      He  afterwards  studied 
"  in  divinity  and  the  canon  law  at    Paris,  where  he 
*' received  the  degree  of  L.L.D.     It  does  not  appear 
"  whether  his  leaving  bingland  was  at  iitst  prompted 
*'  by  any  political  reason  ;   but  m   France  he  became 
"  acquainted  with  Morton,  Bishop  of  lily,  a  deep  and 
*'  subtle  politician,  who  was  one  of  the  main  springs 
**  in  the  revolution  that  eftected  the  fall  of  Richard  111., 
"  and    raised    the    Earl   ol    Richmond   to   the  crown. 
"  Morton  saw  how  serviceable    Fox's    talents    might 
''  prove  to  any  party  in  which  he  could  be  brought  to 
*'  engage  ;  he  introduced  him  to  the  secret  counsels  of 
"  Richmond,  and  he  was  soon  after  entrusted  with  the 
"  delicate  charge  of  negociating  with  Charles  Vlll.  of 
*'  France,  for  a  supply  of  troops   and   money  for  the 
"  projected  invasion  of  England.     He  conducted  the 
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*'  business  with  admirable  secrecy  and  success.     Ira- 
*'  mediately  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Fox's  services 
*'  were  rewarded  by  his  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
"  privy  counsellor." 
Leland  thns  notices  these  transactions  : — 

"  '  Quern  rex  summo  favore  complexus  est,  quia 
**  illius  solunimoda  gratia  Carolus  V  III"''-  Galloruni 
*•  rex  ilium  adhuccomitem  Richniondia^  idq;  exulantem 
**  ad  regnum  contra  Richardum  tyrannum  repetendum 
*'  auxiliaribus  copiis  relevabat.  Hinc  sub  eodem  rege 
"  fuit  custos  privati  sigilli,  Secretarius,  et  a  sanctiori- 
**  bus  conciliis  legatus  in  Scotiam.'  **  He  was  soon 
"  after  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Bishopston,  in  the 
"  Cathedral  of  Saruni  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  to 
"  thai  of  Soulh-Granthani,  in  the  same  church.  In 
"  1487,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
*'  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  1491,  he  Mas 
"  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  and  from  thence  to 
"■  Durham  in  1494.  Whilst  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
"  Wells,  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  for  Prince  Henry, 
"  afterwards  Henry  Vlli.  From  the  See  of  Rome 
**  he  had  the  title  of  apostolical  legate  in  the  realm  of 
**  Scotland  ;  and,  in  loOO,  the  University  of  Cam- 
'*  bridjie  elected  him  their  chancellor.  He  was  also 
**  secretary  ot  state ;  master  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
"  Cross,  near  Winchester;  and,  in  lj().>,  accepted  the 
"  masteisliip  of  i'embroke  College,  in  Cambridge. 
"  From  llie  time  of  Bishop  i'ox's  promotion  to 
**  Durham,  tin-  whole  managenuiit  of  the  north  and 
"  of  the  Scottish  border  was  committi;d  to  his  charge. 
"  Under  all  the  changes  of  both  governments,  peace 
"  betwixt    the    two    nations    liad    been     preserved  by 
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''repeated  treaties;*  and,  in  1494,  the  Bishop  of 
"  Durham  met  the  Scotch  counnissioners  at  Cold- 
"  stream,  to  treat  of  a  renewal  of  the  truce  and  of  a 
"  mutual  reparation  for  the  damages  inflicted  by  the 
"  borderers,  whose  incursions  no  public  treaties  could 
"  lestrain.f  The  attempt  to  negotiate  proved  fruit- 
*' less ;  and,  in  149^,  Henry  was  alarmed  by  the 
**  favourable  reception  of  Warbeck  at  the  Scotch 
"  court.  The  northern  powers  from  Trent  to  Tweed, 
"  were  called  out  under  the  Earl  of  Surry,  lieutenant 
*'  for  the  infant  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
"  Durham  received  a  commission  of  array,  not  only 
"  for  his  own  province,  but  for  Northumberland, 
"  Tyndale,  Redesdale,  and  the  east  marches.  The 
*'  names  of  the  Earl  of  Surry  and  of  some  of  the 
"  northern  nobles  were  added  to  grace  the  com- 
*•  mission,  but  the  King's  private  confidence  was 
"  entirely  reposed  in  the  Bishop,  who  had  secret 
*'  instructions  empowering  him  to  act  alone. |' 

**  At  the  same  time,  Henry,  who  never  took  up 
*'  arms  without  an  attempt  to  negotiate,  and  whose 
"  favourite  project  was  to  preclude  assistance  to  VVar- 
"  beck,  and  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  north  by  a 
"  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Scotch  monarch,  com- 
"  missioned  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  treat  of  peace, 
"  and  to  propose  to  Kmg  James  the  acceptance  of  the 
"  Princess  Margaret  of  England  in  marriage.  The 
"  project  was  at  that  time  unsuccessful :  King  James 
"  crossed   the  borders  and  plundered  part  of  North- 


*  Rymer.  Fwdera,  xii,  554-5.  f  ^^-  !'•  ^('S.  i  lb. 
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"  umberland,  but  retired  on  the  approach  of  Surry's 
*'  army.     In  the  following  summer  King  James  laid 
*'  seige  to  Norham  in  person,  whilst  divisions  of  his  troops 
"  scattered  themselves  over  the  adjacent  country.     The 
"  Bishop  who  had  foreseen  the  storm  had  repaired  the 
*'  works,  and  stationed  a   brave  garrison   in   the  place 
"  well  armed  and  provided ;  and  as  soon  as  he   heard 
"  of  the  attack,  hastened  to   the   borders,   and   eluding 
"  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  entered  the   fortress  at 
"  the  head  of  a  small  but  determined  band  of  followers. 
"  His  precaution  did   not   end   here  ;    his   power  and 
"  influence  had  prevailed  on  the  borderers  to  place  all 
*'  their  strong  holds  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  their  cattle 
*'  and  effects  were  drawn  within  the  walls,    and    the 
*'  marauding  invaders  were  disappointeil  of  their  spoil. 
"  Norham     Castle,    meanwiiile,    resisted    several    hot 
"  assaults,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  of  l6  days,  the 
"  shattered  fortress,  after  most  of  its  out-works  were 
"  beaten  down,  was  relieved  by  the  I'^arl  of  Surry,  who 
"  pursued    the   retreating    Scots   across   the   l\veed.* 
"  Bishop  Fox's  peculiar  attention  to  the  border  service 
*'  is  evniced  by  the  unerring  testimony  of  records  still 
*'  extant,      lie  fuhninated   a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
"  cation  against  the  robbers  of  Tynedale  and  Redesdale, 
"  and    in    particular    against  the   vagrant   priests    who 
"  accompained    these    lawless    hordes    from    place  to 
"  place,  amidst  the  wilds  of  Northumberland,  partaking 
"  in  their  plunder,  and  mingling  rclifpies  of  barbarism 
"  with  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  christian  Church. 


Huliiiislii'd. 
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^'  In  149s,  appears  an  absolution  dated  at  Norham 
"  September  25,  granted  by  name  to  several  of  these 
"  freebooters  who  had  accepted  the  Bishop's  mercy. 
*'  The  latter  instrument  bears  date  at  Norliam  Castle, 
"  and  the  reclaiming  of  tiiefse  borderers  may  be  fairly 
"  attributed  to  the  Bishop's  personal  presence  and 
"  influence.* 

"  In  1497,  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  concluded 
"  with  Scotland,  under  the  mediation  of  Peter  D'Ayala, 
"  the  Spanish  envoy  at  the  court  of  England. i*  The 
"  Bishop  of  Durham,  VValsliam,  master  of  the  rolls, 
*'  and  John  Cartington,  serjeant  at  law,  were  the 
"  English  commissioners ;  and  the  Bishop's  name 
"  stands  also  at  the  head  of  the  English  list  of  conser- 
"  vators,  who  were  appointed  with  full  powers  to  redress 
"  injuries  and  punish  oflenders  on  the  marches.  The 
"  truce  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  the  joint  lives  of 
"  the  two  sovereigns,  and  ratilied  in  Stirling  Castle, 
"  July  20,  1499.  But  the  instrument  was  scarcely 
"  executed  when  an  accidental  quarrel  between  some 
"  young  Scotchmen  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  to  visit 
"  Norham,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  threatened 
'^  a  renewal  of  hostilities.;]:  Several  lives  were  lost ; 
"  and  the  Scotch  King  indignant  at  the  delays  which 
"  he  experienced  from  the  English  wardens,  sent  his 
"  herald  to  Henry,  to  demand  instant  satisfaction  for  the 


•  The  whole  record  printed  from  Bishop  Fox's  register  may  be  seen 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotch  Border.  Appendix 
No.  7  of  Surtees's  Durham.— And  sec  a  practical  illustration  in  the  Life 
of  Gilpin.    Part  ii,  p.  66. 

t  Fosdera,  xii.  677.  i  Holinshed. 
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"  insult  or  to  denounce  war.  Tlie  Bishop,  with 
"  admirable  policy,  took  upou  iiimself  the  whole  charge 
"of  tendering  leparalion  of  the  outrage  which  had 
**  occurred  within  the  walls  of  his  own  fortress.  His 
"  mild  and  conciliatory  otters  softened  the  fiery  spirit 
"of  James,  who  requested  a  personal  interview.  They 
"  met  at  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  and  not  only  were  all 
**  existing  dift'erences  terminated,  but  the  Bishop 
*'  succeeded  in  awakening  James  to  a  sense  of  his  true 
"  interest ;  he  consented  to  a  permanent  alliance 
"  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  requested  the 
"  Bishop's  favourable  intercession  in  obtaining  for  him 
"  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England.*  The  peace 
"was  finally  concluded  in  loOii;  and  in  June,  the 
"  young  bride  gallantly  attended,  commenced  her 
"  progress  to  the  north.  She  was  received  on  the 
"  borders  of  the  Bishopric  by  the  high  sheriti,  and 
"■  was  entertained  for  three  days  at  J)urham,  where  a 
"splendid  feast  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  July 
"  23,  the  anniversary  of  Fox's  installation. f 

"  The  Bishop  had  already  been  translated  to  Winton 
"  on  the  festival  of  St.  Faith,  October  (3,  loOl. 


•  Faedera,  xii.  729. 

t  The  Princess  rested  at  Northallerton  in  the  Bishop's  niaiioi -house, 
and  it  stems  that  there  liisiiop  Fox  im-t  lier.  At  Ncsluur.  she  was 
received  on  crossing  the  Tees,  by  Sir  Ualph  IJowo.i,  Sir  William  Hiltiiii, 
&c.  See  "  the  Fiancclls  of  the  Prinrcss  Margaret,  by  Younge,  Somerset 
Herald."  Lflaiid.  Co/lrrt.  iii,  2'iS-l[)7. — Iiislio()  Fox  was  not  less  tlis- 
tinpnished  tor  condiictint;  a  jiaijeant  than  a  nepociatioii :  for  a  little 
before,  "  I4i:-.li()i)  l'"(jx,  who  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  warre  or 
peace,  but  als(»  a  good  surveyor  of  workcs,  and  a  good  master  of  cere- 
inonyes,"  was  (-nipioNcd  to  suin'rintend  the  reception  of  the  I'rincess 
Catherine  of  Spain. — JJuvnn.    See  Lclund  CuUvct.  v. 
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*'  It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  King's  removal 
"  of  so  faithful  a  servant  from  the  important  post  wliich 
*'  he  had  occupied  with  so  much  fidelity  ;  but  the 
*'  peace  of  the  north  seemed  in  consequence  of  the 
"  late  alliance,  more  secure  than  at  any  former  period, 
"  and  the  Bishop  might  desire  in  advancing  years,  a 
*'  residence  in  a  countiy  of  milder  manners,  and  in  a 
"  southern  climate.  Chambre  adds,  that  his  longer 
*'  residence  at  Durham  was  rendered  irksome  by  a 
"  violent  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  See  of 
*'  Durham  and  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
"  possession  of  Hartlepool. 

**  The  Bishop  was  one  of  executors  of  Henry  VII. 
**  A  new  race  of  favorites  arose  under  his  son,  a 
*'  sovereign  of  a  very  dift'erent  character;  yet,  in  1510, 
"  the  Bishop,  with  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and  Bishop 
**  Ruthall,  of  Durham,  concluded  a  short-lived  peace 
"with  Lewis  XIE  of  France;  and  in  1513,  he 
"  attended  the  King  in  his  expedition  to  France,  and 
*'  was  present  at  the  taking  of  'Ferouenne.  His  last 
*'  public  employment  was  the  negociaiion  of  a  treaty 
"  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  rising  fortunes 
"  of  VVolsey,  whom  Fox  had  himself  introduced  to  the 
"  royal  favor,  bore  no  competitor  ;  and  in  151 5,  the 
"  Bishop  resigned  the  privy  seal  and  retired  to  his 
^'  diocese.  His  attention  was  fixed  in  his  latter  years 
**  on  the  foundation  of  some  religious  or  academic 
"  institution ;  and  being  deeply  ottended  Mith  the 
*' conduct  of  the  members  of  his  own  College  (Pem- 
"  broke  Hall,)  of  which  he  resigned  the  headship  in 
"1518,  he  became  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
*'  College  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Oxford,  where  scholar- 
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"  ships  are  appropriated  to  natives  of  the  diocese  of 
*'  Durham.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Free 
**  Graniaiar  Schools  of  Taunton  and  Grantham. 

"  Bishop  Fox  was  afflicted  with  blindness  for  many 
'*  years  before  his  death ;  but  under  the  pressure  of 
"  age  and  infirnjity,  his  spirit  remained  unbroken  ;  and 
*'  he  replied  to  W  olsey,  who  wished  him  to  resign  his 
*'■  Bishopric  of  A\  inton  for  a  pension,  "that  though  he 
*'  could  no  longer  dislmguish  white  from  black,  yet 
"  could  he  discrinimate  right  from  wrong,  truth  from 
*'  falsehood,  and  could  well  discern  the  n)alice  of  an 
**  ungrateful  man ;  he  warned  the  proud  favorite  to 
**  beware,  lest  ambition  should  render  him  blind  to 
**  his  approaching  ruin  ;  bade  him  attend  closer  to 
**  the  King's  business,  and  leave  Winchester  to  the 
**  care  of  her  Bishop." 

The  good  Prelate  died  in  1328,  and  was  interred  in 
his  own  chapel  in  VV niton  Cathedral,  where  his  tomb 
still  exhibits  an  exquisite  specinien  of  the  richest  style  of 
gothic  sepulchral  architecture.  Chambre,  p.  779,  thus 
describes  it  : — **  Capellam  apud  VVinton  inagniHcis 
sumpiibus  construclam  ertxit,  et  ibidem  houoratissime 
sepullus  jacet  ;  cujus  nnago  cum  artiticio  in  lapide 
etiorniala  ibulein  coiispicitur."  The  effigy  is  a.  skeictoii* 
Bisliop  Fox's  public  works  within  the  diocese  of 
Durham  were  not  numerous.  He  made,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  some  alleralions  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  of  Durham,  to  which  he  added  a  music  gallery,  and 
removing  a  seat  of  state  from   the    lower   end,    converted 


•  See  Goug/i'^s  bepulchral  Mvnummts  aud  Milnvr's  /Finton, 
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the  space  into  offices.  He  built  also  a  kitchen  and 
steward's  room  to  the  west  of  the  hall.  He  had  conceived 
the  design  of  restoring  the  great  tower  of  Durham  Castle, 
but  left  the  work  untinisiied  on  his  translation  to  VVinton. 
He  is  said  to  have  enclosed  the  deer  park  at  Auckland. 
Bishop  Fox  appears  to  have  been  extremely  jealous  of 
any  diminution  of  the  Palatine  rights ;  and  in  his  5th. 
year  he  issued  a  writ  of  Quo  Worranto  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  Durham,  summoniug  all  persons  claiming  court- 
leet,  court-baron,  or  other  liberty  or  franchise  within  the 
regalities  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  produce  and 
justify  their  titles.  It  is  piobable  the  writ  was  never 
carried  into  execution,  for  no  return  appears  on  the  rolls. 

Our  memoir  of  this  Pielale  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  following  extract  from  Harpsfield,  his  con- 
temporary :* — 

**  Natus  est  Richardus  in  Comitatu  Lincolniaj  apud 
**  Grantoniam.  Cum  in  liteus  egregie  profecisset, 
"  sacerdotio  jam  imtiatus  Lutetiam  Parisiorum,  ad 
"  majorem  doctrinse  accessionem  piofectus  est.  Ibi 
*'  dura  versatur,  Henricus  Comes  Richemuudiae  illuc 
"  venit,  suppetias  petitum  a  Carolo  Rege  adversus 
"  Regem  Ricardum,  qui  Ricardum  ob  ingenium  et 
"  piobitatem,  sibi  inter  intimos  adjunxit,  et  ab  eo 
"  tempore  magis  ac  magis  indies  coluit  et  observavit  : 
"  deturbatoque  deinde  Richardo,  ad  intimum  consilium 
*'  Richardum  ascivit ;  et  secretaiii  ut  appellant,  munus 
"  illi  mandavit.  Exoniensi  primum  Episcopatu  hones- 
**  tatus  est.     Legavit  eum  Henricus  alias   in   Scotiam, 


•   Saec.  xr.  c,  20.  p.  643. 
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"  alias  in  Galliam,  in  Scoliam  quiilem,  ut  iuducias 
"  cum  Jacobo  Rege  pacisceretur,  quas  et  pactus  est. 
"  In  Galliam  vero,  ut  fcedus  cum  Caroloiniretur,  quod 
"  et  initum  est.  Balhoniensi  atque  Wellensi  deinde, 
"  atque  postea  Dunelmensi  Episcopatu  auctus  est. 
"  Dum  Dunelmi  versatur,  et  rixa  quadam  inter  Anglos 
**  et  Scotos  orta,  quidam  ex  Scotis  coesi  sunt.  Et 
"  cum  periculum  esset,  ne  induciffi  antea  initio,  ea 
"  occasione  rescinderentur,  missus  est  Ricardus  in 
"  Scotiam  ad  rem  omnem  pacificandam.  Quo  tempore 
"  Jacobus  cupide  se  nuptias  Margarita?  majoris  natu 
"  Henrici  filial  appetere  ostendit,  nee  ita  multo  post, 
"  desideratis  nuptiis  potitus  est.  Sed  cum  Rex 
"  Ricardi  desiderium,  et  tarn  longe  dissitam  absentiam 
"  ypquo  animo  non  ferret,  curavit,  ut  mortuo,  sicut 
"  dictum  est,  Tlioma  Langtono,  NV'intoniam  accesse- 
*'  retur,  ut  frequientiore  ejus  opera  et  cousilio 
"  uteretur.  Qucm  deinde  secretiori  suo  priefecit  et  in 
"  ejus  potissimnm  fide  et  prudentia  acquiescebat,  adeo 
*'  ut  cum  octennio  postea  in  fata  concederet,  nuUius 
"  magis  fidei  adolescontem  tilium  Henricum  atque 
"  successorem,  quam  ]{icardi  comnuMulavit  cujus  erat 
"  patruimis,  ut  appellamus,  et  sponsor  pro  eo  cum 
"  sacro  baptismate  ex|)iaretur ;  eiquc  etiam  permullis 
"  postea  annis  a  consiliis  fuit,  donee  obrepens  senectus, 
"  luijus  modi  cum  solicitudinibus  renuuciare  et  sibi 
*'  sua'que  parochia*  atque  diocesi  accuralius  intendcre 
'*  admonerct. 

"  Winloniam  itaque  vcnit,"  &c. 

"  Commutavit  tandem  pins  vir  iste  mortalcm  banc 
"  ct  caducam  cum  ccvlcsti  et  immortali  vita,  ad  annum 
"  nostrif  rcdcmptionis    CIO     10.    XXV III.      Quo 
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"  ego  tempore,  me  admodum  puerum  exequiis  et 
"  funeri  ejus  interfuisse  meniini,  ad  prima  literarum 
*'  elemenla  illic  haurienda,  a  paientibus  Wintoniam 
"  Londino  missum." 

The    following   succinct   article   is   from   Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

"  Richard  Fox,  an  eminent  Prelate,  and  the 
"  muniticent  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
"  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Fox,  and  born*  at 
"  Ropesley,  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
**  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His 
*'  parents  are  said  to  have  been  in  mean  circumstances, 
"  but  they  must  at  least  have  been  able  to  afford  him  a 
"  school  education  ;  since  the  only  dispute  on  this 
"  subject  between  his  biographers,  is,  whether  he  was 
'*  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Boston,  or  at 
"  Winchester.  They  all  agree,  that  at  a  proper  age, 
"  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
"  was  acquiring  distinction  for  his  extraordinary  proli- 
**  ciency  ;  when  the  plague  which  happened  to  break. 
"  out  about  that  time,  obliged  him  to  go  to  Cambridge, 


•  According  to  Wood,  who  availed  himself  of  some  MS.  accounts  of 
Fox,  preserved  in  this  College,  written  by  President  Greenway,  '•  the 
founder  was  born  it)  an  ancient  house,  known  to  some  by  tiie  name  of 
Pullock's  Manor."  "This  house,"  he  adds,  "was  well  known  for 
niany  years  to  the  Fellows  of  Corpus,  who  reverently  visited  it,  when 
they  went  to  keep  Courts  at  their  Manors."  To  what  was  before 
recorded  of  Fox,  Mr.  William  Fulman,  a  scholar  of  Corpus,  and  an  able 
Antiqiiary,  made  many  additions,  with  a  view  to  publication,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete,  His  IMSS.  are  partly  in  this  College,  and 
partly  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  ]Mr.  Gongh  drew  u{»  a  very  accurate 
sketch  of  Fo.\'s  Life,  for  the  V'etusta  Monumenta. 
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"  and  continue  his  studies  at  Pembroke  Hall.  After 
*'  remaining  some  time  at  Cambridge,  he  repaired  to 
"  the  University  at  Paris,  and  studied  divinity  and  the 
"  canon  law ;  and  here,  probably,  he  received  his 
"  Doctor's  degree.  This  visit  gave  a  new  and  import- 
"  ant  turn  to  his  life,  and  introduced  him  to  that 
*'  eminence  which  he  preserved  for  many  years  as  a 
"  statesman.  In  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
"  Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  Richard  1 1 1. 
**  had  compelled  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  by  this 
"  Prelate  he  was  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
"  mond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  who  was  then  provid- 
*'  ing  for  a  descent  upon  England.  Richmond,  to 
"  whom  he  devoted  himself,  conceived  such  an  opinion 
"  of  his  talents  and  fidelity,  that  he  entrusted  to  his 
"  care  a  negociation  with  France  for  supplies  of  men 
"  and  money,  the  issue  of  which  he  was  not  able 
**  himself  to  await ;  and  Fox  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
"  of  his  wishes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  usurper  at  the 
"  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  1485,  and  the  establishment 
"  of  Henry  on  the  throne,  the  latter  immediately 
'*  appointed  Fox  to  be  one  of  his  privy  council  ;  and 
"  about  the  same  time  bestowed  on  him  the  Prebends 
**  of  Bishopston  and  Soulh-Grantham,  in  the  Church 
**  of  Salisbuiy.  In  1487,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
"  Sec  of  Exeter,  and  appointed  ke<>per  of  the  privy 
"  seal,  with  a  pension  of  twenty  shillings  a  day.  He 
"  was  also  made  principal  secretary  of  stale,  and 
"  master  of  St.  Cross,  near  W  inclu^ster. 

"  His  employments  in  allairs  of  state,  both  at  home 
"  and  abroad,  were  very  frequent ;  as  he  shared  the 
"  King's  confidence  with  his  early  friend  Dr.   Morton, 
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*'  who  was  now  advanced  to  tlie  Arclibisliopric  of 
*'  Canterbury.  In  1487,  Fox  was  sent  ambassador, 
"  with  Sir  Richard  Edgecunibe,  comptroller  of  the 
"  household,  to  James  111.  of  Scotland,  where  he 
**  negotiated  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  between 
"  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  to  expire  July  3, 
"  1488,  to  September  1,  1489.  About  the  beginning 
''of  1491,  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  the 
"  King  of  France,  and  returned  to  England  in  Novem- 
*'  ber  following.  In  1494,  he  went  again  as  ambassa- 
"  dor  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  to  conclude  some 
"  difterences  respecting  the  fishery  of  the  river  Esk,  in 
"  which  he  was  not  successful.  Having  been  trans- 
^'  lated,  in  1442,  from  the  See  of  Exeter  to  that  of 
*'  Bath  and  Wells,  he  was,  in  1494,  removed  to  that  of 
*'  Durham.  In  1497,  the  castle  of  Norham  being 
*'  threatened  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  Bishop 
"  caused  it  to  be  fortified  and  supplied  with  troops, 
"  and  bravely  defended  it  in  person,  until  it  was 
**  relieved  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who 
''  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire.  Fox  was  then,  a 
"  third  time,  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Scotland, 
*'  and  signed  a  seven  years  truce  between  the  two 
"  kingdoms,  September  30,  1497-  He  soon  after 
**  negotiated  a  marriage  between  James  IV.  and 
**  Margaret,  King  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  whicli 
"  was,  after  many  delays,  fully  concluded  January  24, 
"  1501-2.* 

*  (J:|r  The  succession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  as  well  as  that  of 
Brunswick,  to  the  British  Throne,  is  to  bere/eri-ed  to  this  alliance,  and 
to  the  prudence  of  Bishop  Fox  iu  the  negociatiou  of  it.  See  Lord  Bacon's 
Hist.  0/  Henri/  FJI.^Edit. 

Q  q 
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"  In  1500,  the  University  of  Cambiiilge  elected  him 

*'  their  Chancellor,  which  he  retained  till    1502  ;    and 

*' in  the  same  year  (loOO,)   he  was  promoted    to    the 

"  See    of    Winchester.       In     1507,    he   was    chosen 

"  Master  of  Pembroke   Hall,  Cambridge,   which  he 

"retained  till    1519.      In    1507,    and    1508,   he  was 

"  employed  at  Calais,   with   other    commissioners,   in 

"  negocialing  a  treaty  of  marriage  between   Mary,  the 

"  King's  third   daughter,   and   Charles,   Archduke  of 

"  Austria,     afterwards    the     celebrated    Charles     V. 

"  In  1509-10, he  was  sent  to  France  with  the    Earl   of 

*'  Surrey,  and  Ruthal,  Bishop  of  Durham,   and  con- 

"  eluded  a  new   treaty   of  alliance  with    Lewis  XII, 

**  In  1512,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  foundation 

*' charter  of  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy.      In    1513,  he 

"  attended  the  King  (Henry  Vlll.)  in  his  expedition 

*'  to  France,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Teioiiane  ; 

"  and,    in   October   following,  jointly,  with   Thomas 

"  Grey,  Marquis   of  Dorset,    he   concluded    a   treaty 

"  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  against   France.       In 

"  1514,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  renunciation 

"  of  the  marriage  with  Prince  Charles  of  Spain  by  the 

"  Princess  Mary  ;  one  of   the  conunissiouers  for  the 

"  treaty  of  peace    between    Henry   Vlll.    and    Lewis 

"  Xll.  of  France  ;  and  for  the  marriage  between  the 

"  said  King  of   France   and    the   Princess  Mary   the 

**  same  year.      He  was  also  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 

"  marriajie    treaty,   and    to   the    contirmation   of  both 

"treaties;   to  the  treaty  of  friendship  with    Francis    I. 

"  aild  to  its  contirmation  in  the  following  year. 

"  This  appears   to    be    the   last   of   his  public   acts. 
"  During   the  reign  of  Henry   VII.    he   enjoyed   the 
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*'  unlimited  favor  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
"  bore  a  conspicuous  share,  not  only  in  the  political 
"  measures,  but  even  in  the  court  amusements  and 
"  ceremonies  of  that  reign.  Henry  likewise  appointed 
"  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  recommended  him 
"  strongly  to  his  son  and  successor.*  But  although 
'^  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  con- 
*'  tinued  to  hold  the  privy  seal,  his  influence  in  the  new 
"  leign  gradually  abated.  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey 
"  and  Lord  Treasurer,  had  been  his  rival  in  Henry 
"  the  Seventh's  time,  and  learned  now  to  accommodate 
"  himself  to  the  extravagant  passions  of  his  new  master; 
"  with  whom  he  Mas,  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
"  confidential  favourite  ;  and  the  celebrated  Wolsey, 
"  who  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  Fox,  ill 
**  order  to  counteract  th€  influence  of  Fox,  now 
•**  became  more  powerful  than  either.  After  remaining 
"  some  time  in  office,  under  many  mortifications,  our 
"  Prelate,  together  with  Archbishop  VV^arham,  retired 
*'  from  court  in  1515.  Such  was  the  political  life  of 
*'  Bishop  Fox,  distinguished  by  high  influence  and 
"  talent,  but  embittered  at  length  by  the  common 
"  intrigues  and  vicissitudes  to  which  statesmen  are 
*'  subject. 

"  His  retirement  at  Winchester,  was  devoted  to  acts 
^'  of  charity  and  munificence,  although  he  did  not  now. 


*  The  historian  of  Winchester  remarks,  that  no  higher  proof  of  the 
coubideratiou  iu  which  the  King  held  hiui  can  l)e  adduced,  than  -that  he 
was  chosen  to  be  sponsor  to  the  young  Prince,  who  was  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.  Dr.  [Bishop]  Mihier  also  contests  Mr.  Cough's  opinion 
that  lie  was  not  sponsor,  but  baptized  tiie  young  Prince. 
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"  for  the  first,  appear  as  a  public  benefactor.  He  had 
"  bestowed  large  ^luiis  on  the  repairs  of  the  episcopal 
"  palace  at  Durham,  while  Bishop  of  that  See,  and  on 
*'  every  occasion  of  this  kind  discovered  a  considerable 
**  taste  for  architecture.  In  1332,  he  founded  a  free 
*'  school  at  Taunton,  and  another  at  Grantham,  and 
"  extended  his  beneficence  to  many  foundations  within 
*'  the  diocese  of  VVinchester.  But  the  triumphs 
"  of  his  munificence  and  taste,  are  principally  to  be 
"  contemplated  in  the  additions  which  he  built  both 
"  within  and  without  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester." 
Of  these,  we  shall  borrow  a  character  from  one  whose 
fine  enthusiasm  cannot  be  surpassed  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  works  of  this 
'*  Prelate,  either  on  the  outside  of  the  Church,  or  in 
*'  the  inside,  witliout  being  struck  with  their  beauty 
"  and  magnificence.  In  both  of  them  we  see  the 
"  mo^t  exquisite  art  employed  to  execute  the  most 
**  noole  and  elegant  designs.  We  cannot  fail,  in 
"  particular,  of  admiring  the  vast  but  well-proportioned 
**  and  ornamental  arched  windows  which  surround  this 
*'  (the  eastern)  part,  and  give  light  lo  the  sanctuary  ; 
*'  tiie  bold  and  airy  riying  buttresses  that,  stretching 
**  over  the  said  aisles,  support  the  upper  walls;  the 
**  rich  open  baitlement  which  surrounds  these  walls  ; 
"  and  the  elegant  sweep  (hat  contracts  them  to  the 
"  size  of  the  great  eastern  window  ;  the  two  gorgeous 
"  canopies  which  crown  the  extreme  turrets,  and  the 
"  profusion  of  elegant  carved  work  that  covers  the 
"  whole  east  front,  tapering  up  lo  a  point,  where  we 
"  view  the  breathing  statue  of  the  pious  founder, 
"  resting  upon  his  chosen  emblem,  the  pelican.      In  a 
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"  word,  neglected  and  mutilated  as  this  work  has  been, 
*'  during  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  still 
"  vvarraiits  us  to  assert,  that  if  the  whole  Cathedral 
'^  had  been  finished  in  the  style  of  this  poition  of  it, 
"  the  whole  Island,  and  perhaps  all  Europe,  could  not 
'^  have  exhibited  a  gothic  structure  equal  to  it."* 

"  His  last  appearance  iu  Parliament  was  in  1523, 
"  he  had  then  been  nearly  five  years  deprived  of  his 
"  sight,  w  hich  he  never  recovered.  VVolsey  endeavoured 
"  to  persuade  him  to  resign  his  Bishopric  to  him,  and 
"  accept  of  a  pension,  but  this  he  rejected  ;  asserting, 
"  according  to  Parker,  that  "  Tho'.  by  reason  of  his 
"  blindness,  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish  white  from 
"  black,  yet  he  could  discern  between  true  and  false, 
*' right  and  wrong  ;  and  plainly  enough  saw,  without 
"  eyes,  the  malice  of  that  ungrateful  man,  which  he 
"  did  not  see  before.  That  it  behoved  the  Cardinal  to 
^'  take  care  not  to  be  so  blinded  with  ambition,  as  not 
"  to  foresee  his  own  end.  He  needed  not  trouble  him- 
"  self  with  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  but  rather 
"  should  mind  the  Kitig's  affairs." 

"  His  last  days  were  spent  iii  prayer  and  meditation^ 
'^  which,  at  length,  became  almost  uninterrupted   both 


*  Milner's  Histor//  of  JVinche.iter,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  20.  On  tlie  top  of  tlie 
wall  that  he  built  round  the  presbytery,  he  pliiced  in  leaden  chest.s,  three 
on  a  side,  the  bones  ot  several  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  and  Bishops, 
and  some  later  Princes,  who  had  been  originally  buried  behind  the  high 
altar,  or  in  different  |)arts  of  the  Church,  with  their  names  ii.si  i  ibed  ou 
the  face  of  the  cliest,  and  a  crown  ou  each.  Bi.t  the  liavoc  of  tanaticism 
in  the  late  civil  war,  deranged  the  bones,  which  were  collected  auain,  as 
well  as  circumstances  permitted,  16(!1.— Gough,  Vetusta  Mmumenta, 
vol.  ii.  plate  L. 
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*' day  and  night.     He  died  September  14,   1528,  and 
*'  was  buried  in  the  line   Chantry  >vhich  he  built  for 
"  that  purpose,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  immediately 
"  behind  the  high  altar,  on  the  south  side.      During  his 
**  residence  here,  he  was  indefatigable  in  preaching, 
"  and  exciting  the  Clergy  to  their  duty.      He  was   also 
*'  unbounded  in  his   charities  to   the   poor,   whom  he 
*'  assisted  with  food,  clothes,  and  money  ;  at  the  same 
**  time  exercising  hospitality,  and  promoting  the  trade 
*'  of  the  city,  by  a  large  establishment,  which  he  kept 
"  up  at  Wolvesey,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  servants." 
"  His    character,"     says    Mr.    Gough,    "  may    be 
"  briefly  summed  up  in  these  two   particulars :    great 
**  talents  and  abilities  for  business,  which  reconnnended 
'*  him  to  one  of  the  wisest  Princes  of  the  age  ;  and  not 
•*  less  charity  and  munificence,  of  which  he   has  left 
*•  lasting  monuments."     "  Of  his  writings,  we  have  only 
"  an  English  translation  of  the  "  Rule  of  St.  Benedict," 
"  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  printed  by  Pinson,  15  IG, 
"  and  a  letter  to  Cardinal  VVols-ey,  the  subject  of  which 
*'  is  the  Cardinal's  intended  visitation  and  reformation 
"  of  the  Clergy.     Pox  expresses  his  great  satisfaction 
"  at  any  measures  which  might  produce  so  desirable  an 
"  effect.     The  general  and  respectt'id  style  of  this  letter, 
*'  either  affords  a  proof  of  Pox's  mild   and  conciliatory 
"  temper,  or  suggests  a  doubt,  whether  our  Historian's 
'*  have  not  too  implicitly  followed  each  other  in  assert- 
"  iiig  that  W  olsey's  ingratitude  was  the  principal  cause 
"  of    his    retiring   from    court.       I'hat     VVolsey    was 
"  ungrateful     may     be     Inferred    from    the    preceding 
'■  «piotalion    from    Archbishop  Parker,    but  Fox's    dis- 
"  rovery  of  it,  there  implied,  was   long   subsequent  to 
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"  his  leaving  the  court ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the 
"  letter  now  mentioned,  and  in  another,  written  in  1526, 
"  he  addresses  the  Cardinal  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
"  respect  and  affection.  Of  these  circumstances,  I'iddes 
"  and  Grove,  the  Biographers  of  Wolsey,  have  not 
"  neglected  to  avail  themselves ;  but  they  have  sup- 
*' pressed  all  notice  of  his  offer  to  Fox  respecting  the 
"  resignation  of  the  Bishopric. 

*•  The  foundation  of  C.  C.  C.  was  preceded  by  the 
"purchase  of  certain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  belong- 
"  ing  to  Merton  College,  the   Nunnery  of  Godstow, 
"  and  the  Priory  of  St.   Frideswyde,   which   he  com- 
"  pletedin  1313.     But  his  design,  at  this   time,  went 
"  no  farther  than  to  found  a  College  for  a  Warden  and 
"  a  certain  number  of  Monks   and  secular  scholars, 
"  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin,  in  Winchester, 
*'  in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham   Collewes 
"  which  were   similar   to  nurseries  in    Oxford  for  the 
'•'  Priories  of  Canterbury  and  Durham.     The  buildinos 
*'  for  this  purpose  were  advancing   under   the   care  of 
"  William    Vertue,    mason,     and    Humphrey    Cook, 
"  carpenter    and     master    of  the    works,     when     the 
*' judicious  advice  of  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
"  induced  him  to  enlarge  his  plan  to  one  of  more  use- 
"  fulness  and   durability.     This   Prelate,   an  eminent 
"  patron  of  literature,  and  a  man  of  acute  discernment, 
"  is  said  to  have   addressed  him  thus :    "  What  !    my 
"  Lord,  shall  we  build  houses,  and  provide  livelihoods 
"  for  a  company  of  Monks,  whose  end   and   fall   we 
"  ourselves  may  live  to  see?   No,  no,  it  is  more   meet 
"  a  great  deal,  that  we  should  have  care  to  provide  for 
"  the  increase  of  learning,  and  for  such   as,  by  their 
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"  learning,  shall  do  good  to  the  Church  and  Common- 
"  ^vealth."  These  arguments,  strengthened  probably 
"  by  others  of  a  similar  tendency,  induced  Fox  to 
"  imitate  those  founders  who  had  already  contributed 
"  so  largely  to  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
"  Accordingly,  by  licence  of  Henry  VIH,  dated  Nov. 
"  26,  151(j,  he  obtained  leave  to  found  a  College  for 
"  the  sciences  of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  arts,  for  a 
"  president  and  thirty  scholars,  graduate  and  not 
"  graduate,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  revenues  of 
*'  the  society,  on  a  certain  ground  between  JVJerton 
'*  College  on  the  east,  a  lane  near  Canterbury  College 
**  (afterwards  part  of  Christ-Church),  and  a  garden  of 
**  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswyde,  on  the  west,  a  street 
"  or  lane  of  Oriel  College  on  the  north,  and  the  town 
"  wall  on  the  south ;  and  this  new  College  to  be 
"  endowed  with  ^£350.  yearly.  The  ciiarter,  dated 
"  Cal.  March,  lolCi,  recites  that  the  founder,  to  the 
**  praise  and  honour  of  Cod  Almighty,  the  most  holy 
"  bodv  of  Christ,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  also 
"  of  the  Apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew,  and  of  St. 
*'  Cuthbert  and  St.  Switliin,  and  St.  liirin,  patrons  of 
"  the  Churches  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  \\  ells,  Durham, 
"  and  VVmchester  (the  four  Sees  which  he  successively 
"  filhd)  doth  found  and  appoint  this  College  always  to 
*'  be  called  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  Statutes 
'•  are  dateil  February  13,  \o'17,  in  the  G7th.  year  of 
"  his  translation  to  Witichester ;  and,  according  to  them, 
"  the  society  was  to  consist  of  a  president,  twenty 
"  fellows,  twenty  scholars,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks, 
"  and  two  choristers. 
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*'  But  what  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superi- 
"  ority  of  reputation  on  this  society,  was  the  appoint- 
"  ment  of  two  lectures  for  greek  and  latin,  which 
"  obtained  the  praise  and  admiration  of  Erasmus,  and 
"  the  other  learned  men,  who  were  now  endeavouring 
"  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  as  an 
"  essential  branch  of  academic  study.  With  this 
*'  enlightened  design,  the  founder  invited  to  his  new 
"  College,  Ludovicus  Vives,  Nicholas  Cucher,  the 
"  mathematician  ;  Clement  Edwards  and  Nicholas 
"  Utten,  professors  of  greek  ;  Thomas  Lupset,  Rich- 
"  ard  Pace,  and  other  men  of  established  reputation. 
"This,"  Mr.  Wharton  observes,  "was  a  new  and 
*'  noble  departure  from  the  narrow  plan  of  academical 
"  education.  The  course  of  the  latin  lecturer  was  not 
"  confined  to  the  College,  but  open  to  the  students  of 
*'  Oxford  in  general.  IJe  was  expressly  directed  to 
"  drive  barbarism  from  the  new  College,  barbariem  e 
"  nostro  alvario  pro  virili  si  quando  pullulet  extirpet  et 
*'  ejiciat.  The  greek  lecturer  was  ordered  to  explain 
*'  the  best  greek  classics,  and  those  which  Fox 
"  specified  on  this  occasion,  are  the  purest  in  the 
"  opinion  of  modern  times.  But  such  was  the  temper 
"  of  the  age,  that  Fox  was  obliged  to  introduce  his 
"  greek  lectureship,  by  pleading  that  the  sacred  canons 
*'  had  commanded,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  greek 
"  tongue  should  not  be  wanting  in  public  seminaries  of 
"  education.  By  the  sacred  canons,  he  meant  a 
**  decree  of  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny, 
'' promulged  so  early  as  1311,  which  enjoined  that 
"  professorships  of  greek,  hebrew,  and  arabic,  should 
be  instituted  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Paris, 

V.  r 
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"  Bononia,    Salaniauca,     and    the    court    of   Rome. 
"  This,  however,  was  not  eumel}'   satisiactory.      The 
"  prejudices  against  the  greek  were  so   inveterate,  that 
'*  the  university  was  for  some  time  seriously  disturbed 
"  by   the    advocates    of  the  scliool    learning.       The 
**  persuasion  and  example  of  Eiasmus,  who   resided 
*•  about    this    time    in     bt.    Mary's    College,    had    a 
"  considerable    effect  in  restoring  peace  ;     and    more 
"  attention   was    gradually    bestowed    on    the   learned 
"  languages,  and  this    study    so   curiously    introduced 
'*  under  the    sanction  of   Pope   Clement's   decree   of 
"  Vienne,    proved     at    no   great   distance   of  time,  a 
"  powerful    instrument   in    effecting   the    reformation. 
"  Those  who  would  deprive  Clement  of  the   liberality 
"  of  his  edict,  state  his  chief  motive  to   have   been   a 
"  superstitious  regard  for  the  latin,  greek,  and   hebrew, 

*'  because  the  superscription  on  the  cross   was  written 

"  in  these  languages."* 

Bishop  Fox  is  thus  brielly  noticed  in  Isaackef : — 
•<  Richard  Fox,  Lord   Privy   Seal,  and   one  of  the 

"  King's  Privy  Council,  born  in  Lincolnshire,  consc- 

"  crated  [Bishop  of  Exeter]  January  27,  3  Hen.  VH. 

'*  1488  ;  governed  six  years.     Translated  to  Bath,  and 

"  thence  to  VVinciiester.      Deceased  F'cbruary  2,  1528  ; 

"  buried  in  the  Catlicdral  Church  of  Winchester." 


•  Clialmcr's  llixt.  ofO.vford.  I.ifV  in  nios;.  Uril.  and  csperially  that  liy 
Mr.  CoiigJi,  ill  tlie  f-'i'lusla  Monumenta.  Wood's  (o/lrgcx  mid  llullx. 
Alh.  O.r.  \ol.  i.    Jurlin's  Erasmus. 

t  yliiliijiiilicK  of  K.ir/rr,  '2ii(l.  Kdilinn,  roiuiiiiud  to  1723;   London,  8vo. 
17.'"2.  p.  J'J;  aiijuiig  Lii.sliops  ul  Lxctcr. 
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The  vault  of  Bishop  Fox,  in  Winchester  Catheihal, 
was  opened  January  28,  1820. 

In  the  coffin,  was  found  a  small  leaden  box,  containing 
a  piece  of  vellum,  on  which  were  the  following  words, 
neatly  written  in  gothic  characters  : — 

"  Quinto  die  Octobris  anno  domini  VVillTiTio  quingen- 
tesimo  vicesimo  octavo  obiit  et  sepultns  est  Ricardus  Fox 
liujus  Ecclesii^  Epus  qui  hanc  rexit  Ecclesian  septem  et 
viginti  annis  integre."* 

Arms,  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  College  : — Azure, 
a  pelican  vulning  herself  Or,  within  a  bordure  of  the  last 
a  canton  Ermine. 


XLI.     OLIVER  KING,  L.L.D. 

(Builder   of  the  present    Bath   Abbey.) 
Succeeded  A.  D.   1496. — Died  A.  D.  1503. 

This  Prelate  was  brought  up  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow,  and 
took  the  degree  of  L.L.D. 

Wharton  calls  him,  "Archdeacon  of  Taunton,"  but 
assigns  no  date.  The  following  were  his  preferments 
with  dates  annexed. 


•  The  above,  which  was  kiurlly  comrauuicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Williams, 
Professor  of  Chemistiy,  at  0.\fonl,  is  curious,  as  flxiiii;  the  elate  of  the 
liishop's  death,  and  as  seeming  to  imply,  that  he  was  buried  on  the  day 
on  which  he  died. 
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Installed  Canon  of  Windsor,  in  1481,  being  then 
L.L.  D.  Tiie  same  year  he  became  Registrar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.* 

Collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Oxford,  April  17, 
148^2,  (while  part  of  Lincoln  diocese,)  void  by  the 
promotion  of  Lionel  Wydville.f 

Archdeacon  of  Berks,  September  28,  1487. + 

Installed  Dean  of  Hereford,  ISIarch  '23,  1490,  and 
resigned  that  deanery,  June  27,  149 1.§ 

In  1492,  he  became  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  Papal 
provision,  the  bulle  was  dated  October  I,  1492  ;  he  was 
consecrated  in  February,  and  had  the  temporalties  res- 
tored May  5  jl 

Isaackc,^  among  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  places  him  as 
the  27th.  says,  "he  was  consecrated  February  20,  9. 
Hen.  Vll.  1494.  (the 9th  Hen.  VII.  was  1493)  ;  governed 
the  diocese  3  years  ;  was  translated  to  Wells,  and  deceased 
I^oveiiiber  20,  1499:  being  buried  at  Windsor."  He  is 
wrong  m  most  of  these  dates.  Bishop  King  was  conse- 
crated to  Exeter,  110/  in  1494,  but  1492.  He  sat  at 
Exeter,  not  d  years,  but  3  ;  and  he  died,  not  in  1499,  but 
in  1303,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  authorities. 

Ill  1495,  he  was  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  Nov. 
6  J**  had  the  temporalties  restored  J  anuary  6  ;ft  enthroned 


•  Le  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  380.  f  \b.  p.  ICG 

I  Collect.  Kennet,  and  ih.  p.  280.  $  lb.  p.  113. 

II  Rynier,  vol.  xii.  p.  447,  and  Ueicist.  Morton,  Abp.  Cant. 

Tl  Hist,  and  Anticj.  K.xcttr,  2nd.  Edit. 
•"  (iodwiu,  p.  3"y.  ft  Bynicr.  Fadcra,  vol.  xli.  p.  577. 
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March  12.  He  died,  says  Godwin,  January  24,  1503; 
the  Wells  Register,  says,  Aug.  29  ;  and  the  Canterbury 
Register,  says,  in  September  ;  but  all  concur  as  to  the 
year. 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of 

his  burial.     Newcourt,*  says,  it  is  thought  at   Windsor. 

"  In  his  will,"  says  Le  JSeve,  "which   was  proved   Oct. 

•23,  1503,  he  directs  that  his  body  may  be  buried  in  the 

choir  of  Wells  Cathedral." 

He  appears  to  have  been  eminent  as  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  divine.  "  According  to  an  inscription  on  an 
oaken  screen,  near  the  monumental  and  chantry  chapel, 
which  he  erected,"  says  Mr.  Britton.f  "  for  his  own 
burial  place,  in  St.  George's  chapel,  at  Windsor.  He 
was  principal  secretary  to  Prince  Edward  (son  of  Henry 
VI.)  the  Kmgs  Edward  IV.  &  V.  and  King  Henry 
VII." 

To  those  who  "  relish  a  joke,  and  rejoice  in  a  piin/^ 
the  following  punning  effusion  of  Sir  John  Harrington, 
may  be  interesting.  The  more  sensible  reader  will 
probably  wish  the  facts  divested  of  the  puns.  But  I 
give  the  extract  as  I  find  it  :J — 

"  Concerning  Bath,   I  have   such  plenty  of  matter 

*'  to  entertaine  your  highnesse  with  (I  meane  variety 
of  discourse),  as  I  study  rather  how  to  abbreviate  it, 
than  how  to  amplifye  it  :   1  should  have  begunne    at 


*  Repertorium,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  and  see  Le  Neve.  FusH,  p.  33. 

t  Hist,  of  Udells  Cathedral,  p.  50. 

X  Nugcc  AntiqudBf  vol,  i.  p.  Ill — 123. 
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*■  Bishop  Barlow,  but  I  respect  so  much  the  very  name 
"  of  'King,'  as  I  could  not  let  him  passe  without  some 
*'  homage ;  and  because  the  chiefc  bath  of  which  the 
*'  towne  hath  the  name,  is  called  the  *  King's  Bath/  I 
**  shall  add  somewhat  also,  either  omitted  or  but 
*'  slightly  touched  in  the  precedent  booke  of  mine 
"  author,  but  somewhat  more  largely  handled  in  the 
*'  Latin  Treatise,  mentioned  by  him,  page  307,  in  the 
"  life  of  Stillington,  out  (»f  which  1  will  cite  a  passage 
**  or  two  as  occassion  shall  serve. 

"  Fnst,  therefore,  for  the  city  of  Bath,  to  omit  all 
"  the  antiquities  cited  by  Mr.  Cambden  and  other 
*'  good  authors,  as  also  seen  by  myselfe,  I  observe  this, 
*'  that  amongst  all  our  old  traditions  and  legends 
**  thereof,  that  seemeth  as  it  were  purj)oscly  left  in 
**  suspense  and  not  yet  fully  determined,  whether  the 
"  crowne  or  the  mitre  have  more  claime  to  the  vertue, 
**  that  all  nien  see  and  say  to  be  in  these  waters. 
"  Some  afhrme,  that  King  Biadud,  a  learned  King, 
**  brought  up  at  Athens,  long  before  Christ's  time, 
*'  either  by  his  cunning  in  magick,  did  frame  it,  or 
**  rather  by  his  scarcli  did  liude  it,  or  at  least  with  his 
*'  cost  did  first  found  it :  others  believe  that  King 
*'  Arthur's  Uncle,  St.  David,  a  Bishop  of  VV^Ues,  that 
**  lived  longer  with  leekes  than  we  doe  now  with  larkes 
"  and  quaiies,  by  his  prayer,  procured  this  vertue  to 
"  these  springs,  but  this  is  manifest  by  most  credible 
"  histories,  that  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  built  a  goodly 
"  Abby  tiicrc,  where  before  had  been  a  temple  of 
"  Minerva  and  Hercules,  whom  they  feined  to  be 
*'  presidents  of  hot  bathos.  This  Monastery,  built  by 
"  OfVa,  775,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,    being   then 
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*'  no  Cliristians,  about  the  yeere  900.  Then  it  was 
"  re-edilied  by  Elphegus,  a  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
*'  1010;  and  continued  in  great  estimation  foi  a  place 
**  of  holy  and  strickt  life  ;  bni  had  not  yet  the  title  of 
"  a  Bishopricke,  till  John  de  Villula,  a  Frenchman 
*'  born,  and  a  Physician  by  profession,  being  made 
**  Bishop  of  Wells,  which  was  in  Latin  de  Fontibus ; 
"  admiring  the  vertue  of  these  Bathes,  and  the  cures 
"  they  wrought,  for  which  it  had  been  long  before  by 
"  the  Saxons  surnamed  *  yl/i-w^/;/c^e.s^^/','  that  is,  '  sick- 
**  man's  towne.'  This  John  de  Villula,  thinking  this 
*'  place  de  Foitibus,  more  honourable  than  the  other 
"  called  Wells,  bought  this  city  of  William  Rufus,  and 
"  translated  his  scat  hither.  And  finding  that  both 
**  that  towne  and  abbey  had  beene  late  before  defaced 
**  with  fire,  he  new  built  both,  about  the  yeare  1122, 
"  and  was  the  first  Bishop  buried  there. 

**  Then  was  that  again  burned  in  the  yeere  1132, 
"  and  repaired  againe  by  Bishop  Robert,  and  remained 
*'  still  the  Bishop's  seat  and  inheritance,  till  that  bank- 
"  rout  Bishop  Savaricus,  for  covetousnesse  of  Glasten- 
"  bury.  In  menedem  hiijiis  unionis  (to  use  my  author's 
"  word,)  for  recompense  of  this  union  of  Glastenbury 
''  to  Wells,  gave  Bath  againe  to  King  Richard  1.  ;  and 
"  yet,  notwithstanding  these  two  so  huge  revenues,  he 
"  spent  so  prodigally  and  unprovidently  in  his  many 
"journeys  to  the  Empcrour,  that  it  is  written,  he  had  a 
"  legion  of  creditors,  and  for  his  wandring  humours  he 
"  had  this  written  for  an  epitaph,  though  not  set  on 
"  his  tonibe  at  Bath  : — 

"  Hospes  erat  mundo,  per  mundum  semper  eundo 
Sic  suprema  dies  fit  tibi  prima  quies." 


(I 
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"  Thus  Bath  againe,  after  100  yeeres,  became  the 
*'  King's,  and  ever  may  it  be  so.  But  the  Church 
*'  was  not  so  sufficiently  repaired  as  it  ought,  in  so 
"  much,  that  in  Henry  VII's  time,  it  was  ready  to  fall  ; 
"  that  Oliver  King,  about  100  yeeres  since,  built  it 
"  againe,  with  so  goodly  a  fabrick,  as  the  stone  works 
"  stands  yet  so  firme,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  of 
*'  men,  time,  and  tempests,  upon  it.  Here  I  may  by 
"  no  meanes  omit,  yet  I  can  scarce  tell  how  to  relate 
"  the  pretty  tales  that  are  told  of  this  Bishop  King,  by 
"  what  visions  and  predictions  he  was  encouraged  and 
"  discouraged  in  the  building  of  this  church  ;  whether 
"  some  cunning  woman  had  foretold  him  of  the  spoyle 
"  that  followed,  as  Poulus  Jovius  writes;  how  a  witch 
"  deceived  his  successor  Hadrian,  Bishop  of  Bath  ;  or 
"  whether  his  own  minde,  running  of  it,  gave  him 
"  occasion  to  dreame  sleeping,  of  that  he  thought 
"  waking,  but  this  goes  so  current  antl  confirmed  with 
*'  pretty  probabilities  :  that  lying  at  Bath,  and 
*'  musing  or  meditating  one  night  late,  after  his 
"  devotions  and  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  Henry 
"  Vli.  and  his  children  (who  were  then  all  or  most 
"  part  living),  to  wliich  King  he  was  principall 
"  secretary,  and  by  him  preferred  to  this  Bishoprick. 
"  He  saw'j  or  supposed  he  saw,*  a  vision  of  the  Holy 
"  Trinity,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending  by  a 
*'  ladder,  neere  to  the  which  there  was  a  fair  olive  tree. 


•  sir  Joliii  scc'ins  to  have  in  his  eye,  Virgil's    "  aut  vidct  aut  vidiase 
puttt." 
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*'  supporting  a  crowne,    and   a  voice    said,  "  Let  an 
"  Olive  establish  the  crowne,   and   let  a    King  restore 
"the  church."     Of  tliis    dreame,   or  vision,   he  took 
"  exceeding  great  comfort,  and  told  it  to  divers  of  his 
"  friends,  applying  it  to  the  King,  his  master,  in  part, 
'*  and  some  part  to  himselfe.     To  his  master,  because 
"  the   olive,     being  the   emblem    or  hieroglyphick  of 
"  peace   and  plenty,  seemed  to  him  to  allude  to  King 
"  Henry  VI J.,  who  was  worthily  counted  the  wisest 
"  and  most  peaceable  King  in  all  Europe  of  that  age. 
"  To  himselfe,  (for  the  wisest  will  flatter  themselves 
"  sometimes)    because   he    was    not   onely    a   chiefe 
"  councellor  to  this  King,  and  had   been  his  ambas- 
"  sadour  to  conclude  a  most  honourable  peace  with 
"  Charles  VIII.,  who  paid  (as  Hollinshed  writeth)  745 
"  duckets,  [ducats]  besides  a  yearely  tribute  of  ^25,000 
**  crownes,   but  also  he   carried    both   the   Olive  and 
"  King  in  his  name  ;   and,  therefore,  thought  he    was 
"  specially    designed    for    this    church-work,     to    the 
"  advancement   of  which    he    had     an    extraordinary 
"  inclination.       Thus,    though,    (as    St-    Thomas,  of 
"  Aquin,    well    notetli)    all    dre^mes,    be   they    never 
"  so  sensible,  will  be  found  to  halt  in    some  part  of 
"  their    coherence  ;    and   so   perhaps   may    this ;    yet 
"  most  certaine  it  is,  for  the  time  he  was  so  trans- 
*'  ported  with  this   dreame,   that  he    presently  set  in 
"  hand  with  this  Church  (the  ruines  whereof  I  rue  to 
*'  behold  even  in  writing  these  lines)  ;  and  at  the  west 
"  end  thereof,  he  caused  a  representation  to  be  graved 
"  of  this  vision  of  the  Trinity,   the  angels,   and  the 
"ladder;    and    on    the   north    side,    the    olive    and 

s  s 
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*'  crowne,  with  certaine  French  uords,*  (which  I 
"  could  not  read)  but  in  Enghsh,  is  this  verse  taken 
"  out  of  the  booke  of  Judges,  chap.  9- 

"  Trees  going  to  chuse  their  King 
"  Said,  be  to  us  the  Olive  King. 
**  All  which  is  so  curiously  cut  and  carved,  as  in  the 
"  west  of  England  is  no  better  work  than  in  the  west 
"  part  of  this  poore  Church;  and  to  make  the  credit  of 
"  all  this  more  authenticke,  he  added  this  word  to  it, 
'*  Ue  sursum  est. — it  is  from  high.  Thus  much  the 
"  stones  and  walls  (though  dumb  witnesses,  yet 
"  credible)  doe  plainly  testilie.  But  in  the  midst  of 
*' all  this  jollity,  having  made  so  faire  a  beginning  to 
"  his  owne  great  content,  and  no  lesse  to  the  King's, 
"  who  came  into  this  country  at  that  time,  and  lay  at 
"  the  Deaue  of  Wells  his  house  nine  days ;  1  say  in 
"  all  this  joy  and  comfort  that  hapned  the  King's 
"  Primogeiiitiis,  the  noble  Prince  Arthur,  having 
"  lately  before  married  a  great  Infanta  of  Spaine  to 
**  depart  this  life.  This  so  daunted  the  heart  and 
"  hopes  of  this  good  liishop,  that  he  doubted  now  his 
"  vision  would  prove  but  an  illusion,  that  his  0/iva 
*'  would  be  but  an  Oleaster,  w  hich  melancholy  thoughts 
"  were  increast  in  him  by  the  predictions,  as  1  touched 
"  before,  of  some  wizards  (to  which  kind  of  men  that 
"  age  was  much  affected)  concerning  the  new  Prince, 
"  who  was  after  Henry  Vlll.  of  his  incestuous  mar- 


•  "Tlic  words  wliich  Sir  .loliii  Ilaiinmon  calls  Fmuli  are,"  says  Mr. 
lirlttoM,  "  s«|»|»oac'(l  lo  be  tlic  (ollowiiig  in  Latin,  bcinj?  a  translation  of 
tlic  Knglish  lines"  in  the  text. 

Jernut  ligna  et  ungerent  super  se  regem 
I)ixerunt(jue  Oliva?,  inipera  nobis. 
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"  riage,  of  the  decay  of  his  ofFspring,  that  he  sliould 
"  pull  down  what  the  Kings  had  builded,  which  no 
"  niarvell,  if  the   Bishop  being  by  sirnanie    a  King, 
*'  mistrusted  to  pertaine  also  to  his  buildings.     I  heard, 
"  by  one   Flower,  of    Philip's-Norton,  who    said  he 
*'  saw  Henry   VII.  in  this  country,  that  the    Bishop 
*'  would  wish  he  had  paid  above  the  price  of  it,  so  it 
*'  might  have  been  linished,  for  if  he  ended  it  not,  it 
"  would  be  pulled  downe  e'ere  it  were  perfected.     As 
"  for   the    latter   predictions,    or    rather    postfictions, 
*'  (since  this   Bishop's   death)    I  willingly  omit  con- 
*'  cerning    the    successors   of  this   Bishop,    as   things 
*'  worthier  to  be  contemned  than  condemned,  written 
"  by  Cole-prophets,    upon    whited   walls,    which  the 
"  Italian  calls   the   paper   of  fooles.        Muro    bianco 
*'  charta  di  malto,  of  which  sort  many  have  beene  made 
**  as  well  by  our  owne  countrymen  as  others  ;  but  the 
'*  best  I   remember,  was  this  written  by  an  English 
"  gentleman,   since  the  3   and  40th  yeere  of  Queea 
"  Elizabeth,  on  the  church-wall  with  a  charcole  : — 
"  O  !   Church,   I  waiie  thy  wooful  phglit, 
"  Whom  King,  nor  Cardinal,  Clark,  nor  Knight, 
"  Have  yet  restored  to  ancient  right. 

'*  Subscribed  Ignoto. 
"  VVhereunto  a  Captaine  of  another  country,  wrot 
"  this  for  the  comfort  of  tliis  Church,   and  I  wish  him 
"  to  prove  a  true  prophet  (though,  perhaps,  he  dyed 
*'  rather  a  martyr) : — 

"  Be  blytlie,  fair  Kirk,  wlien   Hempe  is  past,' 
"  Thine  Olive  that  ill  wmds  did  blast, 
*'  Shall  tiounsh  greene  for  age  to  last. 

"  Subscribed  Cassadore, 
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"  But  to  proceed  in   this  sad  story,  and  leave  this 
"  pleasant  poetrv,  to  pursue  truths  and  eschue  tictions, 
"  to  unbrace  reason  and  refuse  rime,  it  is  most  apparent, 
**  that  after  the  death  of  this  Oliver  King,  his  success- 
"  ors,  Cardinall  Adrian,   Cardinall   Woolsey,  Bishop 
"  Llerke,    and  Bishop   Knight,   all  succeeded  in  five 
*•  and  thirty  yeeres,  of  which  the  first  two  were  supposed 
"  to  poyson*  themselves,  the  third  to  be  poysoned   by 
"  others :  the  last  survived  to  see  the  death,  or,  at  least, 
"the   deadly  wound  of  this    Church;    for  while  the 
**  builders  were  ready  to  have  tinisht  it,  the  destroyers 
*'  came  to  demolish  it ;  yet  to  give  the  devill  his   right 
"  (as  the  proverb  is)  it  is  said  that  the  commissioners 
*'  in  reverence  and  compassion  of  the  place,  did  so  far 
"  strain  their  commission,  that  they  offered  to  sell  the 
"  whole  church  of  the   town   under  500  marks.     But 
*^  the    townsmen    fearinjj    thev    miflfht  be  thought  to 
*'  couzen  the  Kmg,  if  they  bought  it  so  cheap,   or  that 
*'  it   might   after,    (as    many    things   were)    be    found 
"  concealed,    utterly    refused  it ;     whereupon,    certain 
"  merchants  bought  all  the  glasse,  iron,  bells,  and  lead, 
"  of  which  lead  alone  was   accounted   for   (as    1  have 
"  credibly  heard)  480  tun,   worth  at  this  day  ^'4800. 
*'  But   what    became    of  these    spoilcs    and    spoylers, 

"  J^esit  in   hac   mihi  parte   fides, 
"  nequc  credite  factum, 

"  Aut  si  credilis  facli  quoquc, 
**  credite   pa;nam. 
"  I'or  I  may  well  say,  non  possum  (jiiiii   cxclamcm. 
*'  l>iit,  in  a  word,  soon  after  the  sellers  lost  their  heads, 

*  The  idea  that  Wolscy  poisoned  liiniself  is  unjust  and  absurd. — Kdit. 
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''  the  buyers  lost  their  goods,  being  laid  up  in  the  great 
"  treasury  of  Antichrist;  1  mean  drowned  in  the  sea  ; 
"  from  whence,  (as  some  write)  by  the  devill's  power, 
"  he  shall  recover  all  lost  treasures  for  the  manitaining 
"  of  his  unmeasurable  guifts.  Thus,  speedily,  it  was 
"  pulled  down  ;  but  how  slow  it  hath  risen  again  !  I 
**  may  blush  to  write.  Collections  have  been  made  all 
"  over  England,  with  which  the  chancel  is  covered  v^ith 
"  blew  slate,  and  an  almshouse  built  ex  abundantia ; 
*'  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  stands  bare  ex 
"  liumilitate.  The  rest  of  the  money  never  coming  to 
"  the  townmen's  hands,  is  laid  up,  as  I  suppose,  with 
"  that  money  collected  for  Paul's  steeple,  which  1  leave 
**  to  a  melius  inquirendum.  And  thus  the  Church  lies 
**  still  like  the  poore  traveller,  mentioned  in  the  J 0th  of 
'*  Luke ;  spoiled  and  wounded  by  theeves.  The 
"  Priests  go  by,  the  Levites  go  by,  but  do  nothing. 
*'  Onely  a  good  Samaritan,  honest  M.  Billet,  (worthy 
**  to  be  billeted  in  the  new  Jerusalem)  hath  powr'd 
"  some  oyl  in  the  wounds  and  mamtained  it  in  life. 
"  In  so  much  as  a  weaUhy  citizen  of  London  hath 
"  adventured  to  set  his  tomb  there,  whom  I  commend 
*'  more  worthily  than  the  senate  of  Rome  did  thank. 
"  Varro  at  his  return  from  '  Cannas\*  quod  de  salute 
"  reipublica  non  desperasset ;  for  it  seems  this  honest 
**  citizen  did  not  despaire  of  the  re-edifying  this  church, 
"  that  gave  order  to  be  richly  entomb'd  therein,  and 
"  thus  much  be  said  of  this  last  Church  of  Bath." 


•  It  is  strange  to   find  such  a  one  as  Sir  John  Harrington,  calling 
Canna;,  'Caunus'  in  English. 
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"  Under  the  powerful  impression  of  the  *  dream' 
*'  [above  recorded  by  Sir  John  Harrington]  Bishop 
"  King  issued  injunctions,  in  1500,  to  the  Prior  and 
"  Convent  of  Bath,  peremptorily  decreeing  that  the 
"  expenditure  of  their  revenues  should  be  reduced  in 
"  the  manner  he  assigned  ;  and  that  the  residue  should 
"  be  absolutely  expended  in  erecting  a  new  Church."* 

"  At  that  period,  the  annual  income  amounted  to 
"  e£480,  1  (is,  ()t/.  of  which  rental  the  Bishop  directed 
"  that  8  marks  per  annum  should  be  allowed  to  the 
*'  Prior,  and  c£'80.  to  the  l6  monks,  for  their  due 
"  support :  for  repairs  on  their  different  manors,  he 
"  assigned  i;'40.  and  i'lO.  for  the  wages  of  servants, 
"  besides  some  smaller  allowances :  the  remainder,  he 
"  appropriated  to  his  intended  building  ;  which  he  soon 
"  afterwards  commenced  at  a  short  distance  westward, 
''  from  the  old  Church,  the  walls  of  which  were 
"  standing  in  Leland's  tinicf  The  liishop  pursued 
"  the  work  with  zeal,  and  declared  his  disregard  to  any 
"  expense,  so  that  he  could  but  sec  it  iinished ;  but  he 
"  died  before  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  building 
"  were  covered  in,  or  even  all  the  walls  were  raised  to 
**  their  proper  height.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Prior 
"  Birde,  who  carried  on  the  work  after  the  Bishop's 


•  Warner's  Hisl  of  lial/i,  Appendix  No.  xlix. 

t  "  Oliver  King  began  of  late  dayes  a  right  goodly  new  Cliirch  at  the 
west  part  of  the  old  Chirch  of  St.  Peter,  and  tinishid  a  great  peace  of  it. 
The  residue  of  it  was  syns  n-.ade  hy  the  Priors  of  ilatlie  ;  and  especially 
by  (Jibbes,  thclast  Prior  there,  that  speut  a  great  suniiue  of  money  ou 
that  Fabrickc.  Oliver  King  let  almost  al  the  old  Chirch  of  St.  Peter's  io 
Hath,  to  goto  ruinc:  the  walles  yet  sl&udti."—Hiiwrarff,  vol  ii.  p.  40; 
edit.  1744. 
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"  decease,  and  built  a  monumental  chapel  for  himself 
"  within  the  choir  :  his  rebus,  a  W,  and  a  bird,  is  yet 
^'  to  be  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  edilice."* 
From  the  Anglla  Sacra,  p.  375  : — 

"  Foxo  in  utraque  Sede,  Exoniensi  ilia,  Bathoniensi 
"  ista,t  successit  Oliverus  King,  Archldiaconus  olim 
"  hujus  Diocesis  Tauntonensis.  Spiritualia  Episco- 
"  patfis  Bathon  ab  Archiepiscopo  accepit  1490.  8. 
'*  Jan.  8c  in  Ecclesia  VVellensi  die  12  Martii  inthroni- 
"  zatus  est.  Translatum  fuisse  primum  1495,  6  Nov. 
"  Godwiims  refert.  Bullie  provisionis  isto  die  editae 
"  videntur.  Oliverus  diruta  veteri  Bathoniensi  Eccle- 
"  sia,  aliam  magnilici  operis  inchoavit,  &  ad  fastigium 
*'  fere  perduxit.  Magnum  auteni  supremam  imponere 
"  morte  immatura  abrepto  non  licuit.  Quam  si 
*'  absolvisset,  Ecclesiam  paucis  Anglian  Cathedralibus 
"  secundam  Bathonia  habuisset.  Multum  in  eji 
"  Priores  sequentes  insudarunt,  &.  pene  perfecerant ; 
"  quando  sacrilegi  quidam,  liivente  temporis  iuiquitate, 
**  laminas  plumbeas  abripuerunt  &  pecuniam  ad  opus 
"  perliciendum  collectam  interverterunt.  Postea  qui- 
"  dem  virorum  piorum  devolio  damna  resarcivit  ;  ita 
'*  tamen  ut  Ecclesia  hodierna  ad  magnificentiam  ab 
"  Olivero  Episcopo  delineatam  neutiquam  assurgat. 
"  Obiit  iste  1503.29.  Augusti  ex  tide  Libri  liuhri 
*'  WeUensis ;  cui  Registrum  Ecclesiie  Cant,  parum 
*'  discordat,  obitum  mense  Septembri  obiisse  referens. 
"  Sedes  Cant,  tunc  vacavit.  Quamobrem  Spiritualia 
**  Episcopates  Bathon.  in    Capituli   Cant,  potostatera 

*  BiUtou's  Hist.  Bath,  p.  35. 
t  Reg.  IMorton,    Liter  ruber  Well.  Camden  Biitaii,  p.  171. 
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"  devenerunt,    \\  illelmo    Archiepiscopo*    in  maim?, 
"  consiguata  1504.  24  Jan.    Hinc  deceptus  Godwinus 
"  Oliverum  isto  die  obiisse  credidit." 
Bishop  Godwin  thus  records  him  under  his  respective 
Sees  of  Exeter  and  Bath  and  Wells  rf — 

"  Exeter  : — 27.  Oliver  King  was  consecrate 
"  Bishop  of  this  Church,  February  1492.  He  also 
"  [i.  e.  as  well  as  Fox,  his  predecessor,  at  Exeter,] 
"  was  removed  to  Bath,  having  sat  here  three  years. 
"  See  more  in  Bath." 

"  Bath  and  Wells  :J — 41.  Oliver  King,  L.L.D, 
"  brought  up  in  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  was 
"  principal  secretary  to  the  King  ;  became  Bishop  of 
"  Exeter  the  year  1492,  and  succeeded  Richard  F'oxe, 
"in  this  Church,  as  well  as  Exeter;  was  translated 
*'  hither,  November  6,  1495.  He,  pulling  down  the 
"  old  Church  of  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  began  the  foun- 
"  dation  of  a  fair  and  sumptuous  building  ;  but  at  the 
"  time  of  his  death,  left  it  very  imperfect.  His 
*'  successor  bestowed  some  cost  on  it,  and  William 
"  Bird,  the  last  Prior  there,  endeavouring  what  he 
"  might  by  himself,  and  other  to  see  it  linished  :  had 
"  even  brought  it  to  perfection,  when  the  dissolution 
'*  of  the  Abbey  had  almost  overthrown  what  before  was 
"  set  up.  The  covering  of  lead  was  taken  away,  and 
**  the  whole  fabrick,  like,  in  few  years,  to  fall  to  the 
"  ground  :  but  that  it  pleased  God,  to  stir  up,  at 
"  several  times,  divers  good  men,  and  especially  the 
"  now   JJishop,    who,    out  of  a   ]>ious   and    charitable 


K.-t;.  Warliaiii.  f  Kdit.  Kilfi,  p.  411.  J  lb'.  \>.  379. 
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disposition,  employing  liberally  great  snnis  of  money 
upon  the  same,  have  not  only  preserved  what  had 
**  been  before  tinish'd,  but  perfected  what  might  seem 
"  to  be  wanting,  whereof  more  hereafter. 

"  This  man  sat  Bishop  eight  years  ;  died  January 
*' 24,  1603,  and  is  thought  to  he  buried  at  Wnidsor, 
"  in  a  little  chapel  upon  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
**  over  against  which  place,  upon  the  enter  close  of 
"  the  choir,  I  find  written  (under  the  pictures  of  King 
"  Henry  VI.  and  his  son.  King  Edward  iV.  and 
"  Henry  VII.)  this  that  foUoweth  : — 

**  [Epildph.'}     Orate    pro    Domino    Olivero    King, 

**  Juris   Professorc,   ac  illustris    Edvvarcii    prnnogeniti 

"  Henrici  sexti,  et  serenissimorum    Reguni    tidvvardi 

"  quarti,  Edvv.   quniti,  et  Henrici   septinii,    principali 

"  Secretario,  dignissinii  Ordiniis   Garterii  Registrario, 

"  et  hnjus   Sancti   Collegii    Canonico,  A.D.    1489  et 

"  postea  per  dictum  illustrissinium    Regem   Henrici  7. 

"  anno  1492  ad  sedem  Exon   commendato." 

Arms. — Isaacke,  in  his  Hist,  and  Antiq.   of  Exeler, 

states  them  as  Argent,  on  a   Chevron   Sable,   3   escallop 

shells  of  the  1st.     Motto,  Modus  est  pulcherrinia  virtus. 

This  is,  however,  very  different  from  the  record  of  them 

which  1  find  in   the   Heralds'   College  ;    viz.    Per  fcsse, 

Gules  and  Argent,  three  roses  counter-changed. 

Tomb. — To  Mr.  Britton,  in  his  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Bath  Abhet/,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
note,  as  to  the  burial-place  of  Bishop  Oliver  King,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  Windsor : — 

"  There  is  some  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  real 
"  burial-place  of  Bishop  King;  who  according  to  the 
*'  Red  Book,  or  Register  of  Wells,  died  on  the  29th. 

T  t 
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'*  of  August,  1503,  as  mentioned  in  tlie  text ;  and  not 
*'  on  the  *24tl)-  of  January,  as  stated  by  Godwin,  and 
"  others.  By  his  will,  which  was  proved  on  the  £4th. 
"  October,  in  the  above  year,  he  directed  his  body  to  be 
"  interred  [i.  e.  he  directed  that  his  body  might  be 
"  interred]  in  the  chon*  of  the  new  Church  of  Bath, 
"  near  the  first  arch  on  the  north  side,  towards  the 
*'  altar  :  but  his  tomb  (of  grey  marble)  is  reputed  to 
"  be  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  at 
"  Windsor,  within  a  sepulchral  or  chantry  chapel, 
"  which  was  founded  by  himself,  and  still  retains  his 
"  name.  So  far,  therefore,  the  evidence  prepouder- 
"  ates  in  corroboration  of  his  remains  having  been 
**  deposited  at  Windsor,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
"  directions  of  his  will  ;  and  as  there  is  no  tomb  at 
"  Bath,  that  has  ever  been  assigned  to  him,  nor  any 
"  record  of  his  burial  there,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
"  that.  Windsor  was  the  actual  place  of  his  interment. 
"  The  full  length  portraitures  and  armorial  bearings  of 
"  the  four  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  was  secretary,  are 
"  painted  on  the  pannels  of  an  oaken  screen,  forming 
"  part  of  the  inclosure  of  the  choir,  opposite  to  his 
*'  chantry  at  Windsor;  and  under  them  is  the  following 
"  incomplete  inscription,  &c."*  [This  we  have  given 
above.] 


•  Sec  also  Carter's  '■'.Indent  Hvnlplitrc  and  Painting." 
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XLII.     ADRIAN  DE  CASTELLO, 

A  Cardinal, 

Succeeded  A.D.   1504. — Deprived  A.D.  1518. 

Time  of  Decease  not  knoiun,  supposed  1 526. 

Tliis  Prelate  was  descended  from  a  mean  and  obscure 
family,  called  by  the  name  of  Castelli,  and  born  at 
Cornetto,*  a  small  town  in  Tuscany. f  Having  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  parts  and  learning,  he  obtained 
several  employments  at  the  court  of  Rome.  In  1488, 
he  was  sent  by  Poue  Innocent  V  III.  in  quality  of  his 
nuncio  extraordinary,  to  appease  the  troubles  in  Scotland  ; 
but,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  being  informed  that  his 
presence  was  no  longer  necessary  in  that  kingdom,  where 
the  commotions  had  been  ended  by  a  decisive  battle,  he 
set  himself  to  execute  some  other  commissions,  with 
M'hich  he  was  charged,  particularly  that  of  collecting  the 
Pope's  tribute  or  Peter-pence,  his  Holiness  having 
appointed  him  his  questor  or  treasurer  for  that 
purpose.  He  stayed  some  months  in  England,  and 
during  that  time,  had  the  address  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
■who  recommended  him  so  especially  to  the  King,  that  his 
Majesty  thought  fit  to  employ  him  as  his  agent  for  the 
English  aft'airs,  at  the  court  of  Rome  j  and,  as  a  recom- 


*  Called  by  the  ancients,  Castrum  novum. 

i  Anbvey,  IJistoire  Generaledes  Canli/i<iu.r,l'iiih,ll'>i:i,  4to.  Tom.  iii. 
1>.  76. 
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pense   of  his    faithful   services,    promoted    him    to    the 
Bishopric  of  Hereford,  in    1302,  and   afterwards  to  that 
of  Bath  and  Wells.*      The    Pope's    bulle,    in   virtue    of 
which  he  was  collated  to  the   See  of  Hereford,   is  dated 
August  2,  1504.      He  received  the  ten)poraltics  of  Bath 
AND  Wells,   at  Rome,   in    consequence    of  the   King's 
letters,  dated  October  13,  the  same  year  (1504)  rf  on  the 
20lh.  he  received  the  spiritualties  from  the  Archbishop,  by 
his  proctors  :   and  the  same  day  was  enthroned  at  W'ells, 
by  his  proxy,  who  was  the  celebrated  Polydore  Virgil,   at 
that  time    the    Pope's   sub-collector   in    England ;     and 
afterwards  appointed,  by  Adrian,  Archdeacon   of  Wells. 
Our  Prelate  let  out  his  Bishopric  to   farmers,  and  after- 
wards to  Cardinal   Wolsey,  himself  residing  at   Rome,| 
where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  on  the  frontispiece 
of  which   he   caused    to    be   inscribed    the    name    of  his 
benefactor,  Henry  VII.  leaving  it,  after  his  decease,   to 
that  Prince,  and  to  the  Kings  of  England  his  successors. 
In    the    mean    time,     Alexander     V'l.    who    succeeded 
Innocent  V HI.  had  appointed  our  Adrian   his   principal 
secretary,  and  vicar-general  in  spirituals  and   temporals ; 
and  as  a  farther  maik  of  esteem  and   confidence,    created 
him  a  Cardinal-priest,  with  the  title  of  St.    Chrysogonus, 
May    31,     1503.^       Two    or    three     months   after   his 


•  Polydou-  Virgil,  Hist.  .liii^LviWl.  Lugd.  IJat.  1(551,  1.  xxvi.  p.  736.  sq. 
&  Aubrey,  ul)i  supra,  p.  7(i  >i\. 

t  Kyiiier.  Fwdira,  vol.  xiii.  p.  108. 

$  Coiitinuat.  Ilht.  de  Episr.    Bnthwi  it  Will.    Aug.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  576, 

<i  Aubrey.  Iliit.  Ceiierale  des  Cardhiau-x,  p.  77, 
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creations,  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life  by  poison,* 
at  a  feast  to  which  he  was  invited  with  some  other 
Cardinals,  by  the  Pope  and  his  son  Ca?sar  Borgia,  The 
particulars  of  this  horrid  transaction  are  related  by 
Aubrey  in  his  Jiistuire  Generate  des  Cardinaux ;  a  trans- 
lated abstract  will  be  found  in  our  notes. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  11.  who  succeeded 
Alexander,  Cardinal  Adrian,  having  taken  some  disgust, 
or  because  he  distrusted  that  Pope,  who  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  his  predecessor,  voluntarily  banished  himself 
from  Home,  and  did  not  return  till  the  holding  of  a 
conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  ;  into  which, 
though  it  was  already  shut,  he  was  admitted,  by  consent 
of  the  sacred  College,  and  probably  gave  his  voice  for 
the  election  of  Leo  X. 


*  Pope   Alexaniler  having   invited   some    of  tlie  most  distiiiguislicd 
members  of  the  sacred  College  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment ;    liis   son, 
Caesar  Borgia,  resolved  lo  take  this  opportunity  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  those  of  the  guests,  whose  grandeur  and  riches  he  chiefly   envied  ; 
and  to  this  purpose,  he  prepared  some  poisoned   wine :    but   the  cup- 
bearer providentially  mi.-taking  one  flau;u:on  lor  another,  administered  the 
poisoned  liquor  to  the  wicked  contriver  of  this  blacli  design,  who  drank 
it  off  without  suspecting  the  mi.siake,  as  Aubrey  lelates  in  the  History  of 
the  Cardinals.     For  the  paniculars   and  consequences  of  this   horrid 
attempt,  which  cost  the  Pope  himself  his  life,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  historians  who  have  written  the  lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  sou 
Cajsar  Boigia.    As  to  what  concerns  Cardinal  Adrian,  who  was  present 
at  this   fatal    banquet,    and  one  of  the  destined  victims    of   Borgia's 
inhuman  malice,  Aubrey  informs  us,  that  Ijaving  inadvertantly  tasted  the 
poisoned  wine,  he  was  seized  with  most  excruciating  pains  in  his  bowels, 
whiJi    brought    ou    frequent  convulsions,  and  afterwards   a  kind   of 
lethargy;  that  he  was  obliged,  for  some  ease  and  refreshment,  to   roll 
himself,  quite  naked,  in  cold  water,  poured  on  the  floor  ot  his  chamber  ; 
that  he  escapjd  indeed  with  life,  but  not  without  caxtins;  his  skin,  which, 
througli  the  vioVence  of  the  poison,  peeled  off  from  all  parts  of  his  body. 
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The  voluntary  banishment,  however,  to  which  the 
Cardinal  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself,  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  opinion  of  Raphael  de  Volaterra,  who  extols*  his 
great  skill  and  address,  in  constantly  supporting  the  credit 
and  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  court  of  Home  ; 
and  in  always  finding  the  means,  ha|)pily,  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  most  dangerous  conjunctures,  and  such 
as  had  proved  fatal  to  others.  But  the  express  testimony 
of  Paris  de  Grassi,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  what 
Guichardin  remarksf  of  the  King  of  France,  who  ordered 
Cardinal  Adrian's  name  to  be  inserted,  as  having  been 
one  of  those  who  had  convened  the  synod  of  Pisa,  prove 
plainly  enough,  that  he  met  with  no  belter  treatment, 
under  the  poutiHcate  of  Julius  11.  than  the  other  favorites 
of  Alexander  VI.  and  that  he  had  some  occasions  given 
him  of  discontent,  or,  at  least,  that  he  did  not  think  him- 
self safe  under  the  power  of  the  new  Pope.  My  author 
says  farther,  that  his  Holiness,  not  knowing  to  what  he 
should  ascribe  the  Cardinal's  extreme  fear  and  voluntary 
exile,  began  to  imagine,  tiiat  it  might  be  owing  to  remorse 
of  conscience,  for  having  made  some  attempt  on  his 
authority  and  life. 

Soon  after,  the  Cardinal  was  unfortunately  privy  to  a 
conspiracy  against  Pope  Leo  X.  into  which  he  was  the 
more  easily  led,  by  too-fondly  crediting  the  piediction  of 
a  female  fortune-teller,  who  had  assured  him,  "  that  J^eo 
\vould  be  cut  off  by  an  unnatural  death,  and  that  he 
Mould  be  succeeded  by  an  eldeily  man,  named  Adrian,  of 
obscure  biith,  but  famous    for   his   learning,    and    whose 


•  AntliHrp.  1.  xxii.  p.  2M.  f  1.  x.  p.  538. 
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virtue  and  merit  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  Church."  This  prophecy,  which  De 
Castello  naturally  applied  to  himself,  was  verified  in  the 
election  of  his  namesake  Adrian  VI.  who  succeeded  Leo 
X. 

Whether  the  Cardinal  of  Chrysogonus  was  actually,  and 
personally,  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  we  are  not  able  to 
affirm.  1  call  it  a  conspiracy,  after  Monsieur  Aubrey,  who 
informs  us  that  Cardinal  Petrucci  was  the  chief  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  Adrian,  one  of  those  to  whom  he  imparted  the 
secret  of  his  wicked  designs;  and  whose  indiscreet  and  mali- 
cious silence,  rendered  them  accomplices  of  his  guilt.  But, 
according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  this  conspiracy  was  nothing 
more  than  the  intenjperate  rage  of  an  angry  Cardinal, 
who  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Roman  freedom  of  speech 
(*  Romana  loquendi  licentia  eruditus').  The  affair,  as 
that  historian  relates  it,*  was  briefly  this  :  the  Pope  had 
taken  under  his  protection  the  inhabitants  of  Sienna,  and 
deprived  Cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  and  his  family,  of  the 
principality  they  had  long  enjoyed  there,  in  order,  as  his 
Holiness  declared,  entirely  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  faction 
with  which  that  city  was  disturbed.  This  proceedmg, 
highly  incensed  the  Cardinal  against  the  Pope,  whom  he 
charged  with  ingratitude,  in  thus  repaying  the  assistance 
he  had  lent  him,  in  bringing  about  his  election  :  he  com- 
plained openly  of  the  injury  done  him;  publicly  expressed 
his  detestation  of  that  Pontiff";  and  imprecated  a  thousand 
deaths  on  him.  He  happened  once  to  vent  his  rage  in 
the    hearing    of    the     Cardinals,    Adrian    and    Francis 


Hist.  Angl.  1.  xxvii.  p.  45.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1651.  8vo. 
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Volaterran,  who  reproved  him  severely,  but  did  not  think 
they  had  sufficient  grounds  for  an  information  against 
him.  However  Petrucci,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  went 
away  from  Rome,  and  soon  after,  upon  an  assurance  of 
indemnity,  returned  ;  but  still  continued  his  resentment, 
and  abusive  language,  against  the  Pope  ;  who  was  so 
exasperated  thereby,  that  he  gave  orders  for  his  appre- 
hension, and  had  him  thrown  into  prison  where,  soon 
after,  he  died. 

The  conspiracy*  being  discovered.  Cardinal  Adrian 
was  condemned  to  pay  1 '2,500  ducats,  and  to  give  a 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  not  stir  out  of  Rome. 
But,  whether  he  was  unable  to  discharge  so  heavy  a 
tine,  or  apprehended  farther  sevcrilics,  he  withdrew 
privately  from  that  city  :  whereupon,  in  a  Consistory,  held 
July  f),  1518,  he  was  declared  excommunicated,  and 
deprived  not  only  of  the  Cardinalale  and  all  his  benefices, 
but  even  of  lioly  orders.f     Near  four  years  before  this 


•  Let  us  hear  Monsieur  Aubrey.  His  Holiiuss,  he  tells  us,  havina; 
caused  the  three  i)riucipal  conspirators  to  be  arrested,  learned  t'roui  their 
depositions,  tliat  the  Cardinals  Sodeiiiii  and  de  Castello  wi'U'  tlieir 
accon)|>lices,  [Sodcrini  is  the  same  whom  I'oljduic  X'iigil  calls  Kiamiscus 
Volateranus ;  for  Cardinal  Sodcrini  was  llishop  of  Volaterra,"]  having 
been  present  at  very  secret  conferences  with  them.  A  consistory  was 
thereupon  held,  ia  whidi  tliese  two  Cardinals,  alter  much  relnctance, 
especially  on  the  part  of  our  liishoj),  were  induced  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  their  fault,  and  Adrian  owned  he  had  heard  I'etrncci  say 
that  he  would  kill  the  Pope,  hut  that  he  jiaid  no  re^'ard  to  wiiat  he  said 
on  account  of  his  youth. 

t  There  is  extant  in  Uyincr.  Fwitrra,  vol.  xiii.  p.  (JO?,  a  letter  from  tlie 
Cardinal  de  Medicis,  ac<|uaintini;>  Kin^'  Henry  VIII.  with  Cardinal 
Adri.ui's  degradation. 
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time,  he  had  been  removed  from  his  office  of  the  Pope's 
collector  in  England,  at  the  request  of  King  Henry  VI 11. 
and  through  the  instigation  of  VVolsey,  who,  at  that  time, 
aiming  at  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  employed  Adrian  as 
his  solicitor  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  but  finding  that  he 
betrayed  him,  and  did  him  ill  offices,  he  made  use  of  his 
interest  with  the  King,  to  get  him  turned  out  of  his  post. 
In  Rymer,*  a  letter  may  be  read  from  Pope  Leo,  dated 
*  Rome,  Oct.  31,  1514,'  in  answer  to  one  from  King 
Henry  Vlll.  to  his  Holiness.  The  Pope  therein  tells 
him,  *  that  he  had  condescended  to  remove  the  Cardinal 
from  the  office  of  collector,  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  the  King  had  desired  it  :  and  that  he  would  do 
even  more  for  him,  if  it  was  not  plain  that  he  acted  only 
at  the  instigation  of  another,  and  not  of  his  own  accord.' 

The  heads  of  Adrian's  accusation,  drawn  up  at  Rome, 
were,  *  that  he  had  absented  himself  from  that  city  in 
the  time  of  Julius  II.  without  the  Pope's  leave  ;  that  he 
had  never  resided  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  at  the  Churcii 
of  St.  Chrysogonus,  from  which  he  had  his  Cardinalatic 
title  ;  that  he  had  again  withdrawn  from  Rome,  and  had 
not  appeared  to  a  legal  citation  ;  and  that  he  had  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci,  and  had  signed 
the  league  of  Francis-Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  against 
the  Pope.'f  He  was  at  Venice  when  he  received  the 
disagreeable  news  of  his  condemnation  •,'^  but  what 
became  of  him  afterwards,  or  when  and   where  he   died, 


Fcedera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  467.  t  Idem.  ibid. 

i  Polyd.  Virg.  ubi  supra,  1.  xxvii.  p.  4r). 
V  u 
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Ave  know  uot,  though  it  is  said  he  took  refuge  somewhere 
in  Asia,  among  the  Turks.* 

Cardinal  Wolsey  secured  to  Iiimself  the  vacant  See  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  had  farmed  of  Adrian.f 

There  is  to  be  seen,  we  are  told,|  at  Riva,  a  village  in 
the  diocese  of  Trent,  a  Latin  inscription  on  one  Polydorus 
Casamicus,  the  Pope's  Janitor,  written  by  Cardinal 
Adrian,  at  the  end  of  which  he  deplores  his  own  wretched 
condition,  and  exalts  the  happiness  of  his  friend,  whose 
death  had  put  an  end  to  his  miseries.      It  is  as  follows  : — 

PoLYDORO.   CaSAMICO,   RoMANO 
SUMMI.   PoNTinClS.  OSTIARIO. 

VixiT.  Ann.  XXIV. 

Hadrianus.  Cardinalis.  S.  Chrysogoni. 

Familiari.  Caris.  Pos. 

Exulat  Hadrianus  :§  tujam  Polydore,  quiescis, 

iEternumque  vales  ;  nobis  dira  omnia  restant. 
Character: — Polydore  Virgil  and  Monsieur  Aubrey 
give  us  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  the  manners  and 
learning  of  this  Prelate.  The  former  highly  extols  hiui 
for  his  various  and  uncommon  acquirements:  his 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  properest  words ;  and  the 
tru]y  classical  St i/le  of  (lis  I. atitiiti/,  lu  which  he  was  the 
lirst  since  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  revived  the  pmity  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  taught  men  to  draw  their 
knowledge  from  the  sources  of  the  best  and  most  learned 


•  Aubrey,  iTi.  p.  81.  f  I'olyd.  Virg.  j7</V/. 

J  Aiiliioy,  If). 

$  IJiilcsa  we  make  aSynxrcsis  of  the 'iii,'  uiiJ  read  it  Hadraiuis,  tlip 
line  will  not  scan. 
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authors.  "  Eiant,"  says  he,  "in  eo  j:)Juriniae  literal,  noii 
vulgares,  sed  leconditae,  ac  sunununi  bonoi  um  verborum 
delectu  judicium  ;  qui  niemoria  nostra  primus  omnium, 
post  illud  disertissimum  Ciceronis  sajculum,  suis  scriptis 
raortales  excitavit  ad  perfcctas  literas  de  doctissimorum 
autorum  foutibus  hauriendas,  docuitque  modum  pure, 
nitide,  ac  hiculenter  loquendi,  sic  ut,  eo  doctore,  in 
priBsentia  ubique  gentium  Latinitas  ab  integro  renascatur," 
He  was  of  a  gay  and  cheerfid  disposition  ;  and,  as  if  he 
would  imitate  Cicero  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in  purity  of 
style,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  rallying  or  bantering,  of 
which  we  have  the  following  instance.  Disputing  one 
day  about  precedency  with  Cardinal  Caruajal,  who 
maintained  that,  since  he  had  been  restored  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Cardinalate,  he  ought  to  hold  the  same  rank,  as  if 
he  had  never  been  degraded  from  it,  Adrian  resolved,  at 
last,  to  give  him  place,  but  not  without  one  stroke  of 
raillery  upon  his  antagonist,  to  whom  he  said,  making  a 
low  bow,  '  Your  most  Rev.  Lordship,  may  go  before  me, 
if  you  please,  since  biscuit  (bread  twice  baked)  has 
always  been  preferred  to  conmion  bread ;  reproaching 
him  thereby  with  his  former  rebellion,  and  the  disgrace  he 
was  forced  to  undergo,  before  he  could  be  promoted  a 
second  time  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal.' 

Cardinal  Adrian  de  Castello  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Afiglia  Sacra : — 

"  Hadrianus  de  Castello,  homo  Italus,  Corneti 
"  natus,  ab  eximiam  literaturam  &  elegantem  linquai 
''  Latina;  dictionem  summopere  celebvatus  ab   Inno- 


*  Bale.  Cent.  xiii.  cap.  44.  t  Hall.  Chron.  p.  5,  f.  20. 


tt 
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"  centio  VIII.  Papii  ad  componendas  Scotiae  tuibas 
"  anno  1488,  legatus,  Londiuum  advenit.  Audita 
<"  ibi  Jacobi  Scotiai  Regis  a  suis  nefari^  interempti 
nece,  consedit,  &  in  Johannis  Morton  Archiepiscopi 
Cant,  notitiatn  brcvi  pervenit.  Is  singularem 
"  hominis  prudentiani  atque  eruditiouem  admiratus 
"  idoneum  esse  censuit,  qui  negotia  Regis  &.  Ecclesiae 
''  Anglicanae  in  Curia  Romana*  procurarct.  Regi  ab 
*'  Archiepiscopo  commendatus,  provinciam  sibi  a 
"  Rege  comniissam  suscepit,  atque  ita  administravit, 
**  ut  neque  fides  neque  sollertia  in  ipso  desiderari 
**  po.esent.  Hujus  opera  turn  apud  Innocentiam  turn 
*'  apud  Alexandrum  Papam  Rex  diu  usus,  tandem 
*'  insigni  dignitate  remunerandum  esse  decrevit. 
"  Primo  itaque  F^piscopatum  Herefordensem  contulit, 
"  postea  Batboniensem.  Ad  hunc  Rege  annuente 
**  per  Juliuni  II.  Papani  provisus  est  1504,  2  Aug.f 
*'  Presbvterum  Cardinalem  titulo  S.  Chrisogoni  Alex- 
*'  ander  VI.  Papa  ipsum  anno  superior!  renuntiaverat; 
"  cum  prills  Qu<estor  Pontiticis  in  Anglia  priniarius  &. 
"  Protlionotarius  Apostolicus,  authore  Baleo,  fuisset. 
"  Certe  isto  innotuit  titulo,  quando  Henrici  Dene 
"  Archiepiscopi  pallium  in  Angliam  anno  1301, 
"  attulit.+  Anno  1304,  13  Octobr.  Rex  datis  ad 
"  Oratores  suos  Roma*  agentes  literis  jubet,  ut 
"  Hadriano  Cardinali  I  omporalia  Episcopates  Batlion, 
**  recepto  j)rius  iidci  juraniento,  tradant — Die  CO 
"  OcU)br    Iladrianus     Spnitualia^    Episcopatiis    per 


'  Reg.  Warham.  t  .lorclin,  p.  302. 

J  Reg.  Warhani.  f  Lib.  niber  VVel). 
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"  Procuratores  siios  ab  Archiepiscopo  accepit ; 
**  eodemque  die  apud  Welliam  intronizatus  est  per 
'*  Procuratorem  alium.*  Is  eiat  vir  libris  conscriptis 
*'  clarissinuis  Polidorus  Virgilius  alias  Castrellen  Papae 
"  Subcollector  in  Anglia.  Hie  Aichidiaeonatuni 
"  VVellensem  Hadriani  dono  poslea  adeptus,  iiistallatus 
**  est  1508,  6  Febr.  8c  integiam  dehinc  atatem  in 
*'  Anglia  exegit.  Certe  decretis  Synodi  Anglican* 
"  medio  anno  1536,  de  abrenunciando  suprematu  in 
"  rebus  Ecclesiasticis  Papali  8c  regio  agnoscendo, 
"  aliisque  leligionis  articulis,  piaesens  subscripsit. 
"  Subscriplioneni  ejus  autographam  vidi.  Ut  ad 
"  Hadiianum  autem  redeamus  ;  \\\e  elocato  Anglis 
"  ledcmptoiibus  &  postreni6  Cardinali  VVolseio 
"  Episcopatu  Bathoniensi,  Ronue  suaviter  sese  oblec- 
**  tavit,  immensis  adquisitis  divitii^j,  adeo  ut  'Opuleuti 
"  Cardinalis'  titulum  obtineret.  His  divitiis  Alexander 
"  Papa  inhians,  hominem  un^  cum  aliis  quibusdani 
"  Cardinalibus  veneno  decrevit  tollere.  Ad  caenani 
"  igitur  invitatis  vini  veneno  infecti  lagenam  prjeparuvit.-t- 
"  Fatali  autem  pincernje  eirore  ipse  vinum  secleratum 
"  hausit,  &  interiit,  1503,  18  Augusti.  Alexandri 
"  insidias  Hadrianus  eftugit ;  sua  tamen  ambitione 
"  exitium  sibi  tandem  conscivit.  Ingenii  enim  6c 
*'  opum  suarum  viribus  fretus  Pontilicatum  ambirc 
*'  ca?pit  ejusque  adipiscendi  speni  conceperat  ox 
"  fatidicffi  mulieris  vaticinio,  qu*  cum  pleraque  ipsi  do 


•  Cavendish  in  Vita  Wolseii,  c.  4. 
t  Guicciardin  Hist.  Ital.  i.  vi.  p.  201. 
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^'  rebus  futuris  iutenoganti  vera  praniixisset,  aflirmavit 
"  fore  ut  Leone  Papa*  niorte  iminatura  sublato  succe- 
"  deret  vir  senex  nomine  Hadrianus  obscuro  loco 
"  natus,  literarum  studiis  insignis,  qui  sacros  honores 
"  sola  enixus  virtute  sine  ulla  majorum  commendatione 
*'  nieruisset.  Ha^c  omnia  sibi  adamussim  congruere 
"  ratus,  Hadrianus  fortune  suai  decesse  noluit.  In 
''  Leouis  itaque  caput  cum  Alphonso  Petruccio  Car- 
*'  dinali  aliisque  coiijuravitjf  necem  ei  per  venenum 
*'  niolitus.  Conjuralione  detecta  Petruccius  capitali 
*'  pffiua  affcctus  est ;  reliquis  data  vitte  spes,  modo 
"  scelus  adinissum  libere  contiteri  vellent.  Facta 
"  ejusmodi  confessioue  Hadrianus  &  reliqui  conju- 
''  ratores  vitas  redemerunt  ;  gravi  tamen  pecuuia 
*' multati  suut,  Sc  Cardinalitia  dignitate  exuti  1.318, 
"  2  Julii.  Hand  constanteni  tanien  fore  Leouis  fidem 
*'  de  conservanda  vita  Hadrianus  suspicatus,  brevi  post 
"  messoris  habitu  urbe  clam  aufugit ;  &  locis  incertis 
"  delitescens,  nusquani  postea  coniparuit.  Sagaae 
**  oraculo  (ne  id  taceam)  fides  uequaquam  deerat. 
"  Pontilicalem  cuim  tlironum  post  Leonem  conscendit 
"  Hadrianus  Batavus,  vir  obscuri  generis,  literatura 
"  auteui  insignis  Sl  annis  gravis.  Psostri  Hadriani  in 
"  Episcopatu  Batlioniensi  post  'riioniiu  Tineusis 
"  obituni  SuHraganei  erant  'i'homas  Lacediemonensis, 
"  Thomas  Solubriensis  isL  Johannes  ^Lijorensis 
"  Episcopi.":}; 

The  lollownig  concise  account  is  from  Chalmers  :    and 
is  printed  here  entire,  although  nuich  of  the  matter  therein 

•  Jovius  iu  Vit.1  Lconis,  i.  iv.  p.  77 
t  Id.  |).  77.  X  Uegiistr,  cjns. 
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contained  is  already  recorded,  on  account  of  other 
portions  which  could  not  be  detached  without  spoiling  the 
eftect  of  juxta-position  : — 

"  Adrian  (De  Castello),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
"  in  tiie  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  was  descend- 
"  ed  of  an  obscure  family  at  Cornetto,  a  small  town 
"  in  Tuscany  ;  but  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
"  learning  and  abilities,  and  procured  several  employ- 
"  ments  at  the  court  of  Rome.  In  1448,  he  was 
"  appointed  nuncio  extraordinary  to  Scotland,  by  Pope 
*'  Innocent  Vill.  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  that 
"  kingdom  ;  but,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  being 
"  informed  that  his  presence  was  not  necessary  in 
*'  Scotland,  the  contests  there  having  been  ended  by  a 
"  battle,  he  applied  himself  to  execute  some  other 
"  commissions  with  which  he  was  charged,  particularly 
"  to  collect  the  Pope's  tribute  or  Peter-pence,  his 
**  Holiness  having  appointed  him  his  Treasurer  for  that 
"  purpose.  He  continued  some  months  in  England, 
"  during  which  time  he  got  so  far  into  the  good  graces 
"  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he 
"  recommended  him  to  the  King  ;  who  appointed  him 
'^  his  agent  for  English  aflairs  at  Rome  ;  and,  as  a 
*'  recompence  for  his  faithful  services,  promoted  him 
*'  first  to  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  to 
"  that  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  enthroned  at 
"  Wells,  by  his  proxy,  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time 
"  the  Pope's  sub-collector  in  England,  and  afterwards 
"  appointed,  by  Adrian,  Archdeacon  of  Wells.  Adrian 
**  let  out  his  Bishopric  to  farmers,  and  afterwards  to 
"  Cardinal  Wolsey,  himself  residing  at  Rome,  where 
"  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  on  the  front  of  which 
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"he  had  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  Henry  VIT, 
"  inscribed  ;  he  left  it  after  his  death  to  that  Prince 
"  and  his  successors.  Alexander  VI.  who  succeeded 
*'  Innocent  Vlll.  appointed  Adrian  his  principal  secre- 
"  tary  and  vicar-general  in  spirituals  and  temporals; 
"  and  the  same  Pope  created  him  a  Cardinal-priest, 
"  with  the  title  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  the  31st.  of  Mtiy, 
*'  1503.  Soon  after  his  creation,  he  narrowly  escaped 
"  being  poisoned  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  was  invited 
"  with  some  other  Cardinals^  by  the  Pope  and  his  sou 
"  Caesar  Borgia. 

**  In  the  Pontificate  of  Julius  II.  who  succeeded 
"  Alexander,  Adrian  retired  from  Rome,  having  taken 
*'  some  disgust,  or  perhaps  distrusting  this  Pope,  who 
'*  was  a  declared  enemy  of  his  predecessor :  nor  did  he 
**  return  till  there  was  a  conclave  held  for  the  election 
*'  of  a  new  Pope,  when  he  probably  gave  his  voice  for 
"  Leo  X.  Soon  after,  he  was  unfortunately  privy  to  a 
"  conspiracy  against  Leo.  His  embarking  in  the  plot, 
"  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  crediting 
"  and  applying  to  himself  the  prediction  of  a  fortuue- 
'*  teller,  who  had  assured  hiui  "  that  Leo  would  be  cut 
"  off  by  an  unnatural  death,  and  be  succeeded  by  an 
*'  elderly  man,  named  Adrian,  of  obscure  birlli,  but 
"  famous  for  his  learning,  and  whose  virtue  and  merit 
"  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
"  Church."  The  cons|)iracy  bciiig  iliscovercd,  Adrian 
*'  was  condemned  to  pay  12,o()0  ducats,  and  to  give  a 
"  soUinn  promise  that  he  would  not  stir  out  of  Rome. 
"  But  beiug  either  unable  to  pay  this  iiue,  or  appre- 
"  lundiiig  still  farther  severities,  he  privately  withdrew 
"  from  Rome  ;  and  in  a  consistory  held  the  (ith  of  July, 
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"  1518,  he  was  declared  excommunicated,  and  deprived 
"of  all  his  benefices,  as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical  orders. 
*'  About  four  years  before,  he  had  been  removed  from 
*'  his  office  of  the  Pope's  collector  in  England,  at  the 
"  request  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  through  the  insti- 
*'  gation  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  heads  of  his 
"  accusation  drawn  up  at  Rome  were,  "  That  he  had 
"  absented  himself  from  the  City  in  the  time  of  Julius 
"  II.  without  the  Pope's  leave;  that  he  had  never 
"resided  as  he  ought  to  have  done  at  the  Church  of  St. 
"  Chrysogonus,  from  which  he  had  his  title  ;  that  he 
"  had  again  withdrawn  himself  from  Rome,  and  had 
"  not  appeared  to  a  legal  citation  ;  and  that  he  had 
"  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci,  and 
**  had  signed  the  league  of  Francis-Maria,  Duke  of 
"  Urbino,  against  the  Pope."  He  was  at  Venice 
"  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  condemnation  : 
"  what  became  of  him  afterwards  is  uncertain.  Aubrey 
"  says,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Turks  in  Asia ;  but 
"  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  murdered 
"  by  one  of  his  servants,  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth. 
"  Polydore  Virgil  tells  us,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  Riva, 
"  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Trent,  a  Latin  inscription 
"  on  one  Polydorus  Casaniicus,  the  Pope's  janitor, 
"  written  by  Cardinal  Adrian  ;  in  which  he  laments  his 
*'  own  wretched  condition,  extolling  the  happiness  of 
"his  friend,  whose  death  had  put  an  end  to  his  miseries. 
*'  Polydore  Virgil,  gives  Adrian  a  high  character  for 
"  his  uncommon  learning,  his  exquisite  judgment  in 
*'  the  choice  of  the  properest  words,  and  the  truly 
"  classical  style  of  his  writings  ;  in  which  he  Mas  the 
"  first,  says  that  author,  since  the  age  of  Cicero,  who 
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''  revived  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language,  and  taught 
**  men  to  draw  their  knowledge  from  the  sources  of  the 
"  best,  and  most  learned,  authors. 

*'  The  only  works  of  his  that  are  published,  are,  J . 
*' '  De  Vera  Philosophia  ;'  £. '  De  Sermone  Latino  et 
*•  de  Modis  Latuie  ioquendi,'  1313,  Rome,  fol."* 
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Succeeded  A.D.  1318. — Resigned  A.D.  1323. 
Died  1330,  Aged  39. 

This  very  eminent  Prelate,  who  was  born  in  March, 
1471,  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk;  had  the  temporalties  of  this 
See  conferred  on  him  August  28,  1318,  which  he  held 
for  four  years,  and  then  resigned  it  for  Durham.  I  think 
he  never  was  consecrated  to  this  See,  for  in  his  own 
Register,  he  is  styled  "  Episcopatus  Bath-Well :  per- 
petuus Commendatarius.""j- 


•  Biog.  Brit.    Saxii  Onomasticoii,  art  Hadrian  Biographic  Univcrsellc. 

t  Coniiiiendani,  errle/tia  ronitnoiulata,  vv\  custodia  eeclcsiai  alicni 
coiiiinis.sa,  i.s  tin  lioldiiii;  of  a  bciiiticc  or  cliurclj-liviiig,  which  beiiifr 
void,  is  comnu'tidfti  to  tlu-  ciiarge  and  care  of  some  sunicicnt  Clerk,  to 
be  supplied  until  it  may  be  conveuioilly  |)n>vided  of  a  Pastor;  and  he  to 
whom  the  Church  is  commendi'd,  hath  the  profits  thereof  only  for  a 
certain  time,  and  the  natiire  «jf  the  Clinrrii  is  not  eiian^ed  thereby,  but 
i.s  a  thing  deposited  in  Ms  hands  in  trn.st,  who  liath  nothing  but  the 
custody  of  it,  which  may  be  revoked.  When  a  patnm  is  made  Bisliop, 
there  is  a  cession  or  voidancc  of  his  benefice,  by  the  promotion;  Irat  \i 
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The     following    comprehensive    life,    is    from     the 
Siogruphia  Britunnica,  vol.  vii.  p.  4308  : — 

"He  was  born  in  March,  1471,  at  Ipswich,  in 
"  Suft'olk,  of  parents  whose  obscurity  hath  eluded  the 
"  most  diligent  researches  of  antiquarians.*  The  story 
*'  of  liJs  father  being  very  mean,  and  a  butcher,  wiiicli 
"  had  past  current  before,  was  at  last  contradicted  by 
"  Dr.  Fiddes,  who  met  with  the  last  will  of  one 
"  Robert  VVolsey,  of  Ipswich,  wherein  are  the  following 
'*  paragraphs  :  Item,  I  will,  that  ij  Thomas  mjj  son  be 
"  a  priest  within  a  i/ear  next  after  my  decease,  then  I 
"  loill  that  he  sing  for  m,e  and  yny  friends  by  the  space 


the  King,  by  special  dispensation,  gives  him  power  to  rrtain  his  benefices, 
notwithstanding  his  promotion,  he  shall  continue  Parson,  and  is  sakl  to 
hold  it  in  Comynendam.  A  Comnier.dam,  tounded  on  tiie  Statute  25 
Henry  Vlll.  c.  21,  is  a  dispensation  from  the  supreme  power,  to  hold  or 
take  an  ecclesiastical  living  contra  jm  positimim  -.  and  there  are  several 
sorts  of  Commendams :  as  a  Commendam  semestriss,  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  without  any  regard  to  the  commendatory,  being 
only  a  provisional  act  of  tiie  Ordinary,  for  supplying  tlie  vacation  of  six 
months,  in  which  time  the  Patron  is  to  present  his  Clerk,  and  is  but  a  se- 
questration of  the  cure  and  fruits  until  snch  time  as  the  Clerk  is  presented : 
a  Commendam  retinere  is  for  a  Bishop  to  retain  benefices  on  his  prefer- 
ment ;  a  Commendam  recipere  is  to  take  a  benefice,  de  novo  in  the 
Bishop's  own  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  some  other  patron,  whose  consent 
must  be  obtained. — Dyer,  228. 

*  So  the  writer  of  the  article  in  XheBiog.  Britanaica,  oddly  expresses 
himself:  meaning,  no  doubt,  "Antiquaries."  Antiquarian  is  an  adje'^tive, 
shewing,  of  course,  the  qualitas  rei  vel  persona ;  whereas,  the  Person 
or  Substantivf  is  Antiquary.  To  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Anticpiarian  Society, 
as  some  strangely  express  it,  would  imply  that  the  Society  itself  was  a 
piece  of  antiquity.  This  is  so'nethii;g  like  the  aosurd  confusion  of 
Prebend  and  Prebendary.  Some  lespectable  writers,  at  whose  gross 
ignorance  in  this  point,  we  can  not  but  be  startled,  liave  by  a  strange 
and  unnatural  metathesis,  called  the  dignitary  a  Prebend,  and  the  dignity 
9  Prebendary  ! 
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of  a  year,  and  he  to  have  for  his  salary  ten  marks. 
"  And  if  Thomas  my  son  be  not  a  priest,  then  I  willf 
"  that  another  honest  priest  sing  for  me  and  my  friends, 
"for  the  term  aforesaid,  and  he  to  have  the  salary  of 
"  ten  marks. 

"  Item,  I  ivill,  that  Joan  mi;  wife  have  all  my  lands 
"  and  te?iements,  in  the  parish  of  St.  \icolas,  in 
"  Ipswich,  and  my  free  and  bond  land,  in  the  parish  of 
"  Stoke.  The  residue  of  my  goods  not  bequeathed,  I 
"  give  and  bequeath  to  Joan  my  wife,  Thomas  my  son, 
*'  and  Thomas  Cady,  who  I  make  executors  of  this  my 
*'  testament,  and  do  order  liichard  Farington,  supervisor 
"  thereof, 

*'  This  will,  says  Fiddes,  is  dated  Sept.  21,  I486  and 
*'  the  reference  in  it  to  the  testator's  son  Thomas,  who 
"  is  supposed  to  have  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  designed 
"  for  a  priest,  renders  it  not  so  much  probable  as  a 
*'  matter  past  all  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
''  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  agreement  of 
*'  names  and  personal  characters,  that  this  Robert,  was 
"  in  fact,  the  father  of  Thomas,  afterwards  Cardinal 
"  Wolsey;  who,  as  he  had  no  ecclesiastical  preferment 
"  till  the  time  of  his  being  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
**  Lymington,  in  1500,  may  very  well  be  presumed  to 
"  have  taken  orders  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  will, 
**  being  at  the  time,  when  it  was  executed,  in  the  25th 
"  year  of  his  age.  Beside,  had  there  been  any  other 
*'  Wolsey,  designed  for  holy  orders,  of  the  same  name, 
"  place,  and  age,  with  the  Cardinal,  it  is  highly 
"  probable  some  account  would  have  been  preserved  of 
"  him,  in  history  or  by  tradition,  by  reason  of  his  having 
"  at  least  some  distant  relation,  in  these  several  respects 
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*'  tx)  so  very  eminent  a  person.  In  all  probability  he 
*^  had  neither  brother  nor  sister  then  living,  there  being 
^'  no  mention  of  other  children,  nor  the  least  provision 
*'  made  for  any  in  the  will,  the  tenor  of  which  speaks 
*'  the  testator  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate, 
**  for  a  plebeian  at  that  time.  Upon  the  whole,  may 
*'  not  the  whole  matter  be  compromised  by  supposing 
"  Wolsey's  father  to  have  been  both  grazier  and  butcher, 
**  which  is  very  common  to  this  day  ?  It  may  not  be 
*'  impertinent  to  observe,  that  a  bass-relief*  of  the 
*'  Cardinal's  head,  in  profile,  is  carved  with  a  butcher's 
"  knife  bv  the  side,  on  the  central  board  of  the  arch  of 
"  the  gateways  into  the  butchery,  at  Ipswich.  There 
"  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  built  by  the  Cardinal,  and  it 
*'  appears  now  to  be  very  old,  and  being  a  timber 
*'  building,  may  undoubtedly  have  stood  from  the 
"  Cardinal's  time. 

*'  But  the  boy  discovering  in  his  infancy,  a  sprightly 
"  genius,  and  disposition  to  learning,  was  put  to  a 
"  grammiM-scliool,  where  he  made  a  very  extraordinary 
*'  progress,  and  being  sent  thence  to  Magdalen  College, 
*'  in  Oxford,  be  advanced  in  the  academical  studies 
'*  with  equal  quickness,  and  obtained  his  first  degree  of 
"  B.A.  in  a  small  time  after  his  admission,  which  being 
*'  conferred  upon  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  procured  him 
"  the  appellation  of  the  boi/  bachelor.f  He  was 
**  elected  Fellow  of  his  College  soon  after ;  and  having 


•  Fiddes's  life  of  Wolsey,  p.  5. 1723.  fol. 

t  Secret  history  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Cavendish,  who  says  he  had 
this  last  particular  from  the  Cardinal's  own  mouth,  ch.  1. 
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*' commenced    M.A.    was    appointed   master   of  the 
"  grammar    scliool,    belonging    and   adjoining  to  the 
*'  college ;  during  which  employ  he  had,  among  others 
"  under  his  care,  three  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  ; 
"  who,    afterwards,  on  his   entering  into  holy  orders, 
*'  became  his  patron.     In  149B,  he  was  made  bursar 
"  of  his  college.     While  he  had  this  office,  the  tower 
*'  of  the  college  chapel  was   finished,   called    Wolsey's 
*'  tower,  which  is  universally  admired  for  its  beautiful 
"  simplicity  and  just  proportion.     It  is  said,  the  bursar 
''  made  use  of  violent  means  to  supply  himself  from  tiie 
*'  college  treasury,  with  the  money  necessary  to  carry 
"  on   the   building ;     but   the    charge    must   have    no 
"  foundation,  since,  though  so  heinous  an  offence,  yet  it 
**  never  was,  as  we  tind,  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies. 
"  It  is   likely,   says    Dr.    Fiddes,    if  he   did    use    any 
''  forcible  means  to  come  into  the  treasury,  he  appre- 
**  hended  himself  unjustly  opposed,    contrary  to  some 
"  previous  trust  which  the  society  had  reposed   in  him, 
"  wherein,  yet  they  might  think  it  convenient,  by  reason 
"  of  the  growing  unexpected  expences  of  the  building, 
"  that  he  should  be  restrained.     Upon  the   whole,    the 
*'  most  candid  way  of  judging,  is  to  consider  that  noble 
"  structure,  as  an  early  instance  of  Wolsey's  great  and 
"  cnterprizing  mind,  and  we  may  aild,  of  his  good  taste 
"  in  architecture, 

"  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Eras- 
**  nms,  then  at  Oxford,  with  whom  he  concurred  in 
"  encouraging  what  was  then  called  the  m\v  learning, 
"  or  the  study  of  the  gieek  language  in  that  university. 
"  This  great  genius  came  to  England  the  year  before, 
"  and  going  to  Oxford,  fell  there  into  the  acquaintance. 
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*'  among  others,  of  our  bursar  of  Magdalen  College. 
**  Besides  the  natural  connection  between  them  as  rtien 
*'  of  learning,  Erasmus  had   been   tutor,  at  Pans,  to 
**  Thomas  Grey,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
"  From  this  beginning  there  grew  a  kind  of  friendship 
"  between  them,  which  it  soon  became  the  interest  of 
"  Erasmus  to  cultivate.      Accordingly,   we    tind   him 
"  very  early  publishing  a  latin  translation  of  Plutarch's 
**  tract  concerning   tlie  usefulness  thai  may  he   reaped 
"from  Enemies,  inscribed  to  VVolsey,  who  he  observed 
"  to  a  friend  was  rising  so  fast  in  favour  and   preler- 
"  ments,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  change  his  address 
"  three   times.      It    was    fini^lied    when    Wolsey    was 
"  made    Bishop    of  Lincoln  ;     Erasmus  was  then    at 
"  Cambridge,    and    repaired    to    London    to    pay    his 
"  compliments  upon  the  occasion  to  the  new   Bishop, 
"  who  received  him  very  kindly,  and   gave   him   hopes 
"  of  the  first  vacant  canonry  at  Tournay.      This   was 
"  performed  afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  an  epistle  of 
"  one  Molendinus,  a  canon  there,  to  Erasmus,  quoted 
"  by  Dr.  Knight,  who,  however,  observes,  that  he  was 
"  worked  up  by  his  friends  so  as  to  have  no  liking  for 
"  it,  which  is  confirmed  by  his  never  going  to  take  pos- 
"  session  of  it.     The  Cardinal  therefore  disposed  ot  it 
"  to  another,    promising   to   give   Erasmus  something 
"  more    agreeable  to   his  mind.       It  appears   from  a 
"  letter  of  Sir   Thomas   More,   to   Erasmus,    tliat   this 
"  was  a  preferment  which  would  not  liave  suited   him, 
*'  and  that  the  Cardinal  did  him  no  ill  othce   in  takmgr 
"  it  again.     Besides,  about  the  same  time,  a  pension 
*"  was  obtained  for  him  by  VVolsey,  to  the  value  of  two 
*'  huudied    tiorins,    which,    apparently,    was    pretty 
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*'  regularly  paid,  since  Erasmus  complainsof  his  ha\'ing 
''received  only  two  hundred  florins  in  1517.  Dr. 
"  Knight  had  belter  grounds  for  his  remark,  that 
*'  Erasmus  did  not  much  depend  upon  the  Cardinal, 
*'  though  he  continued  to  pay  his  court  to  him.  In  a 
**  letter,  dated  from  Basil,  February  3,  15 16,  to  the 
"  Cardinal,  he  begins  thus  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  had 
'*  not  an  opportunity  of  a  longer  and  more  particular 
"  conference  with  your  highness  before  I  left  England  : 
"  my  last  refuge  and  the  sheet-anchor  of  my  felicity,  I 
'*  had  iixed  in  you  ;  exiremam  S)'  sacram  anchoram,  nt 
"  vacant,  mea  Jelicitolis  in  Tejixeram.  But  I  was  in 
"  haste  to  publish  St.  Jerom. — He  proceeds  thus  ; 
*'  There  is  a  new  greek  testament  printed  as  it  was 
"  written  by  the  Apostles,  with  a  latin  translation 
"  and  annotations  by  me,  and  some  other  things. 
"  He  concludes  in  these  terms  :  therefore,  when  we 
*'  have  fniished  these  undertakings,  we  will  hasten  our 
"  return  to  England,  especially  if  your  eminency's 
"  goodness  and  generosity  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
"  providing  something  for  me  as  a  refreshment  both  to 
"  my  mind  and  body,  after  the  fatigues  I  have  under- 
"  gone  from  these  employments.  May  a  good  state 
"  of  health  be  enjoyed  by  your  most  reverend  Lordship, 
**  to  whom  I  wholly  devote  and  dedicate  niyself. 
**  After  all  this  talk  of  his  design  to  publish  St. 
'*  Jerom's  works,  the  Cardinal  might  fairly  expect  to 
"  have  seen  it  addressed  to  himself;  but  instead  of  this, 
"  it  came  out  that  year  vith  a  dedication  to  Archbishop 
'*  W  arham,  the  Cardinal's  professed  enemy.  Indeed, 
"  both  this  piece  and  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
*'  ment,  gave  great  offence  to  the  zealots  among  the 
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"  clergy,  who  spared  not  to  tax  Erasmus  with  heresy. 
*'  Upon  these  accounts,  he  might  fairly  think  it  proper 
"  to  drop  his  attachment  to  his  old  friend  :  who,  'tis 
"acknowledged,  did  not  spare  in  return,  occasionally  to 
"  bestow  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  his  sarcastical 
"  rhetoric  upon  the  Cardinal.  So  that,  upon  the 
"  whole.  Dr.  Tiddes's  remark  upon  it,  deserved  nottiiat 
"  severe  censure  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  Dr. 
"  Knight ;  but  we  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader  for  his 
"judgment.  'After  all  the  advantageous  things 
*'  spoken  by  Erasmus  of  the  Cardinal,  did  he  not  at 
"  last  expose  him  to  the  world  in  a  new,  perhaps  a 
•*  much  truer  light,  as  being  no  longer  under  the  awe 
**  of  his  power  and  promises,  or  as  having  nothing  more 
*' either  to  fear  or  hope  from  him?'  This,  says  the 
"  Doctor,  is  an  exception,  which  may  be  naturally 
"  made,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  it  all  the  force  1  can  ; 
*'  but  at  the  same  time  recommend  it  to  be  considered 
"  how  far  a  change  of  fortune  in  our  patrons  and 
"  friends  is  apt,  though  that  is  an  ettect  which  ought 
"  not  to  follow  in  generous  minds,  to  cause  a  change 
'^  both  in  our  sentiments  and  behaviour  towards  them  ; 
"  and,  especially,  if  we  have  thought  ourselves  much 
"  neglected  or  very  ill  used  by  them. 

•*  We  have  ventured  to  assert  this  upon  the  authority 
"  of  Mr.  Wood,  notwithstanding  the  following 
*'  animadversion  of  Dr.  Knight.  *  Though  the  Oxford 
"  historian,'  says  he,  *  mentions  Erasmus,  as  teaching 
"  Greek,  at  Oxford,  and  living  there  many  years,  at  diliter- 
'*  ent  times  yet,  by  all  that  I  can  tind,  it  is  probable  that 
"  he  never  went  there  after  his  tirst  commg  to  England,  in 
"  1498,  or  made  no  stay  there.  By  his  own  account,  he  had 

X  X 
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"  not  greek  enough  to  set  up  for  a  teacher,   even  some 
"  years    after  his  leaving   England  for  the  first  time. 
"He  pursued  those  studies  at  Paris,  as  soon  as  he  left 
**  England  ;    and  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his 
**  application  to  greek  had  almost  killed  him,  and   that 
"  be  had  no  money  to  buy  books  or  to  retain  a  master. 
"He  speaks  of  a   professor    of   greek,    at    Paris,   one 
**  George  Hermonymus,  a  surly  old    blockhead,    who 
'*  was  neither  willuig  nor  able  to  teach  it.     He   was 
"  therefore  forced  to  make  his  own  way,  by  translating 
"  greek  writers.      In  a  letter   to    Colet,  [Dean  of  St. 
*'  Paul's]  in  1504,  he  says,  that  he  had    closely  applied 
'*  himself  to  greek  for  three  last  years.'  Was  Erasmus's 
"  lieart    so  set   upon  acquiring   the    greek   language, 
"  that  he  pursued  that  study  as  soon  as  he  left  England, 
"  is  it  not  more  than   probable  that   he   encouraged   it 
"  before  at  Oxford  ?  which  is    all  that    is    asserted  in 
*'  the  text ;  to  which  may  be  added,  however,  in  respect 
"  of  his  teaching  it  there,  that  greek  was  so  very   little, 
*'  if  at  all,  known  then,   that  a   very  slender  acquaint- 
"  ance  with   it    would    be   sufiicient  to  initiate  others 
"  therein. 

"  During  the  Christmas  holidays,  in  1499,  Wolsey 
"  attended  his  three  honourable  scholars  to  their 
*'  father's  house,  when  the  Marquis  was  so  much 
"  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  presented  him 
"  to  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  which 
"  was  in  his  gift,  and  became  vacant  in  the  beginning  of 
'*  the  following  year,  1  JOO.  Tliis  was  the  first  prefer- 
"  nient  he  had  in  the  Church,  and  he  left  the  university 
"  in  consequence  thereof,  and  resided  upon  his  cure, 
"  wjicre  he  repaired  and   beautified  both  the    Church 
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''  and  the  parsonage-house.  But  a  piece  of  ill  conduct, 
*'  in  1502,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Sir 
**  Amyas  Pawlet,  then  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
**  neighlK)urhood,  who  carried  his  anger  so  high  as  to 
**  set  llie  Rector  in  the  public  stocks  of  the  town. 

"  VV  olsey,  being  of  a  free  and  sociable  temper,  went 
"  with  some  of  his  neighbours  to  a  fair  in  an  adjacent 
"  town,  where,  it  is  said,  his  drinking  to  excess  created 
^'  some  disorder,  which  was  punished  by  the  Knight  in 
"  this  ignominious  durance.  Bishop  Godwin  says, 
"  Sir  Amyas  treated  Wolsey  in  this  scandalous  manner 
"  for  little  or  no  occasion  ;  and  Dr.  Fiddes  thinks,  he 
*' could  not  well  justify  it.  Whatever  judgment  may 
•*  be  passed  thereupon,  we  find  the  affront  was 
"  remembered  by  Wolsey,  who,  when  he  came  to  be 
*'  Chancellor,  sent  for  the  Knight,  and  severely  repri- 
"  manded  him  for  it,  and  confmed  him  within  the 
*'  bounds  of  the  Temple  for  five  or  six  yeais  ;  which 
**  Dr.  Fiddes  allows  was  extending  his  authority  too 
'*  far  ;  and,  indeed,  in  point  of  generosity,  it  might  have 
^*  been  forgot,  especially  after  it  had  been  followed  by 
**  such  a  prodigious  train  of  the  highest  preferments; 
"  and  in  point  of  prudence,  such  a  neglect  of  it  would 
*'  have  helped  to  bury  it  in  oblivion.  While  in  the 
"  Temple,  he  sought  to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  this 
"^^  great  minister,  and  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  recovery 
*' of  his  liberty  by  adorning  the  gate-house,  next  the 
"  street,  with  the  arms,  the  hat,  and  other  badges  of 
"  distinction,  proper  to  him  as  Cardinal.  Fiddes,  p. 
**  7.  This  gate  was  taken  down  and  re-built  by 
"Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1G84,  without  the  former 
^'  ornaments. 
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"  This  rude  treatment,  added  to  the  loss  of  his 
*'  patron,  the  Marquis,  who  died  in  September  the 
*'  preceding  year,  put  him  upon  thinking  of  a  removal 
**  from  Lymington.  However,  he  did  not  resign  the 
'*  living  till  1509.  It  is  observed,  that  he  had  a  natural 
**  dignity  of  manner  and  aspect,  which  was  very 
**  serviceable  to  his  preferment.  This  manner  of  his 
*'  is  not  ill  expressed  in  his  statue  over  the  gateway  to 
**  the  grand  entrance  into  the  hall  at  Christ-Church, 
*'  erected  at  the  ex  pence  of  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny, 
*'  some  tiuie  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Accordingly  he 
• "  was  received  not  long  after  by  Dr.  Dean,  Archbishop 
*'  of  Canterbury,  as  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains.  In 
**  this  situation,  he  quickly  became  a  great  fa\ourite, 
'*  and  b)  Ins  means  obtained  from  Pope  Alexander  the 
"  grant  of  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  beneiices,  in 
*'  lb03.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  on  the 
"  iith.  of  February  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
"  chaplain  to  Sii  John  Maufan,  (Sir  John,  who  was  a 
"  Somei-selshire  man,  might  probably  know  or  have 
*'  heard  of  him  while  he  resided  at  Lymingtoii,  which 
*'  IS  in  that  County,)  who  being  Treasurer  of  Calais, 
**  then  in  the  possession  of  the  I'-iiglish,  took  Mr. 
*'  Wolsey  in  his  reiinue  to  that  place,  and  in  a  little 
'*  time,  b«  lug  much  advanced  111  years,  committed  to 
**  him  the  whole  care  and  managemenl  of  his  office; 
"  and  upon  his  return  to  linglaiid,  recommended  him 
"  to  his  Majesty  [Kmg  Henry  Vll.]  so  eflectually, 
"  that  the  King  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  (Lord 
**  Herbert  says,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  household.) 
**  I'his  was  a  step  he  had  much  wished  for,  and  it  was 
*'  soon  imjjrovcd  by  him,  licfoie  the  end  of  December, 
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*'  1504,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  II.  another 
**  dispensation  to  hold  a  third  preferment  ;  and  the 
'*  following  year  was  presented  to  the  reelory  of 
"  lledgrave,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  In  the  mean 
"  time,  he  made  his  court  so  successfully  to  two 
"  favourites  of  his  Majesty,  that  they  spoke  of  him 
*'  with  high  commendations  of  his  wit  and  eloquence, 
"  learning  and  assiduity,  to  their  master,  who  there- 
*'  upon  sent  for  him,  and  proposed  several  questions 
*'  to  him  about  his  atiairs  ;  his  answers  to  which  satisfy- 
"  ing  the  King  of  his  abilities,  his  Majesty  resolved  to 
**  entrust  him  with  a  secret  negotiation  for  settling 
some  points  previous  to  his  projected  marriage  with 
Margaret,  Duchess  Dowager  of  Savoy,  the  Emperor 
"  Maximilian's  only  daughter,  and  relict  of  Philip, 
*'  King  of  Castile,  Whilst  his  instructions  were  being 
"  drawn,  he  had  frequent  access  to  the  King  and 
*'  council,  to  whom  he  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  capacity 
'*  for  political  aftairs.  He  executed  this  embassy  with 
"  surprizing  dispatch,  for  vvliich  he  received  particular 
"  thanks  from  Henry,  who,  on  February  the  2nd.  next 
"  year,  gave  him  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  to  which 
"  were  added  in  the  beginning  of  loOQ,  first  the- 
"  prebend  of  VValton-Brinhold,  and  then  that  of  Stovve 
"  in  the  same  Church,  and  wa^  prevented  from  giving 
"  him  farther  marks  of  his  favour  by  his  death,  which 
"  happened  on  the  22nd.  of  April,  that  year.  But 
'*  this  loss  was  abundantly  repaired  by  his  son  and 
"  successor  Henry  VHl. 

"  He  set  forward  from  Richmond,  where  Henry  then 
"  was,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  Sunday,  and  soon 
^'  came  to  Loudon,  wlierc  he  found  a  barge  ready  to 
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**  carry  him  to  Gravesend ;  arriving  there  in  less  than 
"  three  hours,  he  immediately  took  post-horses,  and 
"  reached  Dover  the  next  morning  :  the  passage-boat 
"  being  just  going  off  for  Calais,  he  was  so  lucky  as  to 
"  get  thither  before  noon,  from  whence  he  got  to 
*'  Bruges,  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  Emperor 
*'  receiving  notice  of  his  arrival,  instantly  gave  him 
"  audience,  to  whom  VYolsey  delivering  his  credentials, 
*'  pressed  his  return  might  be  expedited  ;  upon  which 
"  Maximilian  gave  him  his  answer  tlie  same  night, 
"  wherein  every  thing  he  had  proposed  on  tlie  part  of 
"  his  master,  was  agreed  to.  Upon  this,  early  on 
"  Wednesday  morning  he  took  post  for  Calais,  where  he 
*'  came  at  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and  found  the 
"  passage-boat  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  he  embarked 
"  therein,  and  in  a  short  time  landed  at  Dover;  where 
"  post-horses  being  ready,  he  arrived  safe  that  night  at 
"  Kichmond,  where  he  reposed  himself  after  so  fatiguing 
*'  a  journey.  On  Thursday  morning  he  attended  at 
*' court;  as  soon  as  he  saw  His  Majesty,  he  threw 
"  himself  at  his  feet.  Henry  was  displeased  to  see  hiu), 
"  and  supposing  he  had  protracted  liis  departure,  began 
"  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory  execution  of  his  orders. 
"  On  which  VVolsey,  to  the  King's  great  surprize, 
"  addressed  himself  to  His  Majesty  in  the  following 
"  worils :  *  If  it  may  please  your  Highness,  1  have 
"  already  been  with  the  Emperor,  and  dispatched  your 
"  aflairs,  I  trust,  to  your  Grace's  contenlation;  and 
"  then  presented  his  letters  of  credence.'  '  Hut,  on 
"  second  thoiig/ils,'  said  the  King,  '  J  Joiiiid  Unit  some- 
**  what,  was  omitted  in  i/our  orders,  and  have  sent  a 
**  messenger  after  i/ou  with  fuller  instructions.'    *  1  met 
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"  the  messenger/  replied  Wolsey,  *  on  the  road  in  my 
"return;  but  having  reflected  on  that  omissio  ,  I 
"  ventured  of  myself  to  execute  what  1  knew  must  be 
**  absolutely  necessary  to  your  Majesty's  service, 
"  presuming  to  supply  tiie  defect  of  my  dispatches  in 
"  that  particular,  and  I  humbly  ask  pardon  for  having 
"  exceeded  my  commission.'  His  Majesty  pleased 
"  with  the  expedient,  and  in  general  with  the  success 
"  of  his  negotiation,  readily  excused  him,  gave  him  his 
*'  royal  thanks,  and  commanded  him  to  attend  after 
"  dinner  ;  when  he  reported  his  embassy  to  the  King 
"  in  council,  with  such  a  graceful  deportment,  and  so 
*'  eloquent  language,  that  he  received  the  utmost 
"  applause :  all  declaring  him  to  be  a  person  of  such 
*'  capacity  and  diligence,  that  he  deserved  to  be  further 
"  employed. 

**  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  recommended 
"  him  to  the  father,  began  now  to  cast  his  eye  upon 
*'  him  as  a  person  that  might  be  serviceable  to  himself, 
"  in  his  present  situation.  This  Prelate  observing, 
"  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  totally  eclipsed  him  in 
"  favour,  resolved  to  introduce  Wolsey  into  the  young 
"  Prince's  familiarity,  in  hopes  that  he  might  rival 
"  Surrey  in  his  insinuating  arts,  and  yet  be  contented  to 
"  act  in  the  cabinet  a  part  subordinate  to  Fox  himself, 
"  who  had  promoted  him.  From  this  juncture  we  are 
"  to  consider  Wolsey  as  a  statesman.  In  a  very  little 
"  time  he  gained  such  an  ascendant  in  Henry's  good 
*'  graces,  that  he  supplanted  both  Surrey  in  his  favour, 
**  and  Fox  in  his  trust  and  confidence.  Being  admitted 
*'  to  the  King's  parties  of  pleasure,  he  took  the  lead  in 
"  every    jovial    conversation,    and    promoted  all   that 
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"  frolick  and  entertainment  which  he  found  suitable  to 
"  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  young  monarch  ; 
"  neither  his  own  years,  which  were  little  short  of  forty, 
"  nor  his  character  as  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint 
"  upon  him,  or  engaged  him  to  check  by  any  useless 
"  severities,  the  gaiety  in  which  Henry,  who  had  some 
"  small  propension  to  debauchery,  passed  his  careless 
"  hours.  During  the  intervals  of  amusement,  he 
"  introduced  business  and  state  affairs,  and  insinuated 
*'  those  maxims  of  conduct,  which  he  was  desirous  his 
"  master  should  adopt.  He  observed  to  him,  that 
*'  while  he  entrusted  his  affairs  to  the  hands  of  his 
"  father's  counsellors,  he  had  indeed  the  advantage  of 
"  employing  men  of  wisdom  and  experience,  but  men 
'*  who  owed  not  their  promotion  to  his  favour,  and  who 
"  scarce  tiiought  themselves  accountable  to  him  for  the 
"  exercise  of  their  authority.  That  by  the  factious 
*' cabals  and  jealousies  which  prevailed  among  them, 
**  they  more  obstructed  the  advancement  of  his  affairs, 
"  than  promoted  it,  by  the  knowledge  which  age  and 
"  practice  had  conferred  upon  them ;  and  while  he 
"  thought  proper  to  pass  his  time  in  those  pleasures  to 
"  which  his  age  and  royal  fortune  invited  him,  and  in 
"  those  studies  which  in  time  would  enable  him  to  sway 
"  the  sceptre  with  absolute  authority,  his  best  system 
"  of  government  would  be  to  intrust  his  authority  in  the 
"  hands  of  some  one  person,  who  was  the  creature  of 
"  his  will,  and  who  could  entertain  no  view,  but  of 
**  promoting  his  service  ;  and  that  if  this  minister  had 
"  also  the  sanie  rc^lish  for  pleasure  with  him,  and  the 
*'  same  taste  for  science,  he  could  the  more  easily 
"  account  to  him  for  his  whole  conduct,  and   introduce 
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"  his  master  into  the  knowledge  of  public  business  ; 
"  and  thus,  without  tedious  constraint  or  application, 
**  initiate  hiniselt'  into  the  science  of  government; 
"  Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  VVolsey,  and 
"  finding  no  one  so  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of 
*'  administration,  as  the  person  who  proposed  it,  he 
"  soon  advanced  his  favourite  from  being  the  companion 
'*  of  his  careless  hours,  to  be  a  member  of  his  council, 
"  and  from  being  a  member  of  his  council,  to  be  his 
*'  sole  and  absolute  minister.  In  the  mean  time,  upon 
"  this  King's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  made 
"  almoner  to  his  Majesty,  who,  upon  the  conviction 
**  of  Empson,  of  high  treason,  gave  him  that  ravenous 
"  minister's  house,  which  was  near  his  own  palace  of 
**  Bridewell,  Fleet-Steet,  London.  In  November, 
*M510,  he  Mas  taken  into  the  privy  council,  and 
"  appointed  reporter  of  the  proceedings  in  the  star- 
"  chamber  ;  and  on  the  Syth.  of  the  same  month,  the 
''  King  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Turrington,  in 
**  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  and  on  Febiuary  17, following, 
"  he  was  made  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  registrar  of 
"  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  In  November, 
*'  1512,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Bugthorp, 
"  in  the  Church  of  York,  by  the  reconmiendatiou  of 
"  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  Archbishop  of  the  See,  and 
*'  upon  the  death  of  the  Dean  soon  after,  he  succeeded 
*'  him  in  the  Deanery  of  that  Church.  It  was  about 
"  this  time  that  he  became  the  King's  first  favourite, 
"  and  had  the  chief  management  of  all  public  affairs. 
"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  finding  the  King's  money 
"  almost  all  exhausted  by  projects  and  pleasures,  while 
''  his  inclinations  for  expence  still  continued,  was  glad 
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*'  to  resign  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  retire  from  cdurf. 
**  His    rival.    Fox,     Bishop   of  Winchester,   profited 
"  nought  by  his  obeisance  ;    but  partly  overcome  by 
'*  years  and  inlirmities,  partly  disgusted  at  the  ascendant 
"  acquired  by  VVolsey,  withdrew  himself  to  the  care  of 
"  his  diocese.     The  Duke  of  Sufkolk  had  also  taken 
*'  offence,  that  the  King,  by  the  Cardinal's  persuasion, 
"  had  refused  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted 
**  during  his  abode  in  France,  and  thenceforth  affected 
"  to  live  in  privacy.     These  incidents    left  VVolsey   to 
"  enjoy,  without  a  rival,  the  whole  power  and  favour  of 
*'  the  King,  and  put  into  his   hands    every  species   of 
"  authority.     In  vain  did   Fox,   before  his   retirement, 
"  warn  the  King  not  to  suffer  the  servant  to  be  greater 
"  than  his  master;   Henry  replied,  *i/iat  he  knew  ivell 
"  how  to  retain  all  his  subjects  in  their  obedience ;'  but 
**  he  continued  still  an    absolute  deference   in    every 
"  thing  to  the  directions  and  counsels  of  the   Cardinal. 
**  The  public  tranquillity  was  so  well    established,  the 
*•  obedience    of    the    people    so    entire,    the    general 
"  administration  of  justice,  by  the  Cardinal's  means,  so 
"  exact,   that  no   domestic   occurrences   happened   so 
"  remarkable  as  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the   King  and 
lis  minister.     They  might  even  have  dispensed  with 
"  themselves  for  giving  any  strict  attention    to  foreign 
afhiirs,  were  it  possible  for  man  to  enjoy   any    station 
in  absolute  tranquillity,  or  lo   abstain    from  projects 
"  and  enterpiizes,  however   frivolous    and   unnecessary* 
**  He  was  also,  this  year,  niaile  Dean  of  Hereford,  and 
"  Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Ciartcr.        In  I51.'3, 
"  he  obtained  the  Bishopric  of  Tournay,  in  Flanders  ; 
**  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  succeeded  to  that  ol 
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^'  Lincoln,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  William  Siuitli,  one  of 
"  the  two  joint  founders  of  Brazen-Nose  College, 
*'  Oxford,  deceased,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
"March  26,  1514. 

"  This  followed  upon  tlie  battle  of  the  Spurs,  wheu 
"  Tournay  surrendering  to  the  King,  the  Trench 
"  Bishop  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  upon  which  his 
"  Majesty  made  \\  olsey  Bishop,  who  had  attended  him 
"  in  this  expedition.  However,  he  met  with  great 
"  diflicullies  in  holding  it  ;  the  Pope  declaring  for,  or 
"  against  him,  as  his  affairs  proved  successful  or  otlter- 
"  wise  in  Italy.  Wolsey,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
"  appointed  Dr.  Sampson  his  Vicar-general  ;  who, 
"  being  a  friend  to  Erasmus,  recommended  him  as  a 
*'  Canon  to  Wolsey,  who  is  said  to  have  preserved  to 
**  that  Chnrcli  its  ancient  privileges,  for  which  the 
"  Canons  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  15\5.  But 
"  when  Dr.  Sampson  went  in  his  master's  name  to 
"  some  towns  in  Flanders,  belonging  to  his  diocese,  in 
**  order  to  get  in  the  Bishop's  dues,  he  found  but  cold 
"  treatment  from  the  officers  of  the  town  ;  the  Bishop 
"  Elect,  as  he  was  then  called,  claiming  the  property 
"  of  what  Sampson  endeavoured  to  collect.  W  ilh  this  he 
"  acquainted  his  lordship  ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
"  letter,  says,  that  if  his  grace  would  quietly  enjoy  the 
"  administration,  he  must  get  the  i'rench  King  to 
"  write  to  his  Bishop,  not  to  oppose  ;  for  if  the  oflicers 
"  saw  their  master's  letter  in  his  favour,  they  would 
"  immediately  obey.  Though  Bishoj>  Wolsey  had 
"  obtained  the  Pope's  brief  to  couiirm  him  in  this 
*'  Bishoprick,  yet,  the  officers  obji-cted  to  certain 
"  passages  in  the  briel^   which  would  make   a    law-suit 
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"  convenient.       What  further  encreased   the   trouble, 
"  Adrian,    Bishop    of  Bath    and    Wells,    the    King's 
"  Orator  at  Rome,  suftered  a  bulle  to  be  obtained    in 
"  favour  of  the  French  Bishop,  in  order  to  restore  him 
*'  to  the  liishoprick ;  so    that   now,   in    a    peremptory 
"  manner,  he  demanded   the   revenues,   threatening  to 
*'  excommunicate  all  such  as  refused   to  comply    with 
"  his  demands,  freeing   the    bulle  was  directed   to    all 
*'  Christian  Princes,  to  assist  him  with  their  forces   to 
"  put  him  into   possession    of  this    Bishoprick,  under 
"  pain  of  excommunication.    Upon  this.  Dr.  Sampson 
*'  applied  to  VV  olsey  again,    representing,    that    if   the 
"  bulle  was  not  set  aside  or  suppressed,  he  could  be  ')f 
"  no  further   service    there.      \\  olsey    was   surprized  ; 
"  and  the  King  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  assuring  him, 
**  that  his  troops  would,  by  no  means,  think  themselves 
"  obliged  to  execute  so   unjust  a   sentence  ;    declared 
**  the  Pope's   proceedings  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
*'  God  and  man  ;    and  charged  the   Bishop  of  Bath, 
"  not  o\\\y  with  negligence,  but  infidelity  ;  and,  in  case 
"  he  did  not  take  care  to  procure   a  revocation   of  the 
'*  bulle,  the  Bishop  was   given   to    understand,  that  he 
"  should  be  superseded   by  one  who  would  have  more 
"  regard     to     the    trust    reposed    in    him.       'Fhon    his 
"  Majesty  directed  U  olsey  to  apply  to   the   Bishop    of 
'*  Worcester,  to  gel  the  bulle  revoked,  who  shortly  after 
"  obtaiht;d  another  bulle,  which  superseded  the  French 
"  Bishop's.    'I'his  last  bulle  had  its  desirctl  efiiect ;  and, 
"  at  length,  VN  olsey  was  made  easy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
**  the  Bishoprick.      IJe  held  it  till  1018,  when  the  town 
"  being  delivered  up    to    the    rVeuth,    that    monarch's 
"  ambassadors,  in  England,  gave  their  master's  letters 
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'*  patent,  whereby  he  bound  himself  to  pay  the 
"  Cardinal  an  annual  pension  of  twelve  thousand  livies 
"  Tournoise,  to  satisfy  him  for  the  loss  of  the  Bishop- 
"  rick. 

**  Cardinal  Bainbridge  dying  that  year,    our  minion 
"  was  promoted  to  the  See   of  York,    on   the   5th.   of 
"  August,  and  had  a  buUe  of  absolution  granted  to  him 
"  by  the  Pope,  in  October  following.      September  7, 
"  1515,  he  was  created  a  Cardinal  of  S.   II.  E.  by  the 
"  title  of  Cardinal   of   St.   Cecile    beyond   the   Tiber. 
**  This  was  done  by  the  Pope,  manifestly,  in  the   view 
"  of  engaging  in    his    interest,    a   person   who   had  so 
**  great  an  iuHuencc    over  the    King,    and    sure   never 
"  churchman,    under    colour    ol    exacting   regard    to 
"  religion,  canied  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  tiie  state 
"  and  dignity  of  that  character.      His  tram  consisted  of 
"  eight  hundred  servants,  of  whom  many  were  knights 
*'  and  gentlemen  :  some  even  of  the  nobiiity   put  their 
"  children  into  his   fanjily,    as   a    place    of  education  ; 
"  and  in  order  to   ingratiate    them    \^ilh    their   patron, 
'*  allowed  them  to  bear  ottices  as  his  servants. 

"  Among  others  that  were  so  placed,  was  the  Lord 
"  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
*'  who  was  one  of  those  that  usually  waited  on  the 
"  Cardmal  to  court ;  by  which  means,  the  young  liOrd 
''  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
'' maids  of  honour,  particularly  with  the  Lady  Anne 
''  Boleyn,  whose  favour  and  aft'eetions  Percy  soon  so 
"  far  gained,  that  she  agreed  privately  to  marry  him  ; 
**  which  coming  to  Henry's  ear,  was  so  highly  resented 
"  by  him,  that  he  charged  the  Cardinal  to  send  for  his 
"  pupil's  father  to  court,  formally  to  break  the  contract. 
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*'  This  affair  teiminated  in  the  young  Lord's  receiving 
"  a  severe  leprimand  fiom  the  Earl  his  father,  in  the 
'*  presence  of  several  of  the  Cardinal's  gentlemen,  and 
"  it  was  uith  much  difficulty  that  he  regained  his 
"  father's  favour.  However,  he  shortly  after  quitted 
"  the  Cardinal's  family,  retired  into  the  country,  and 
"  lived  private  for  some  time.  The  Lady  Anne  was 
"  also,  after  this,  dismissed  the  court,  and  sent  to  one 
*'  of  her  father's  seats  in  the  country,  the  contract 
**  being  dissolved  by  the  Cardinal,  as  having  been 
*'  made  without  the  King's  or  the  young  Lord's  father's 
"  knowledge ;  and  his  Lordship,  shortly  after,  married 
"  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Anne  liolcyn 
"  took  the  breach  of  this  match  so  heinously,  that  she 
"  vowed,  if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power,  to  do  the  Cardinal 
"  some  displeasure  ;  which  she  afterwards  made  good, 
"  being,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  chief  instrument  of 
"  his  ruin. 

"  At  the  same  time,  whoever  was  distinguished  by 
**  any  art  or  science,  paid  court  to  the  Cardinal,  and 
"  none  paid  court  in  vain :  Literature,  which  was 
*'  then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  patron, 
"  and  both  by  his  institutions  and  private  rewards  he 
"  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  erudition. 
"  But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  this  munificence 
"  which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wise  ;  he 
"  strove  to  da/zlc  the  eyes  of  the  populace  by  the 
"  splendor  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  costly 
"  cnibroideiies  of  his  liveries,  and  the  lustre  of  his 
*'  apparel.  He  was  the  first  clergyman  in  England 
"  \\ho  wore  silk  and  gold,  not  only  on  his  habit, 
"  but  also  on   his   saddles   and  the  trappings  of  his 
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*'  horses.  He  caused  his  Cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne 
**  aloft  by  a  person  of  rank  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
"  the  King's  chapel,  permitted  it  to  be  laid  in  no 
**  place  but  on  the  altar.  A  priest,  the  tallest  and  most 
"  comely  he  could  find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of 
"  silver,  on  whose  top  was  placed  a  cross.  And  not 
"  content  with  this  parade,  to  which  he  thought  himself 
**  entitled  as  Cardinal,  he  provided  another  priest  of 
"  equal  stature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along, 
"  bearing  the  cross  of  York,  even  in  the  diocese  of 
"  Canterbury,  contrary  to  the  ancient  rule  and  agree- 
"  ment  between  the  Prelates  of  those  royal  Sees.  He 
"  had  also  a  pension  of  3,000  livres  granted  to  him 
"  this  year,  by  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  having  before 
•'*  obtained  the  conditional  grant  of  a  pension  of  10,000 
"  ducats  out  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

*'  This  was  stipulated  in  a  treaty  with  Franciscus 
"  Sforza,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  that  duchy  from 
**  the  French  King.  Henry  was  to  have  a  yearly 
"  tribute,  and  VVolsey  was  to  have  10,000  ducats 
*'  yearly  for  his  part,  as  appears  from  the  original 
"  contract  preserved  in  the  Cotton  library ;  w  hereas  it 
"  is  asserted  to  be  eighteen  thousand  by  Polydore 
"  V  irgil.  But  the  unfairness  of  that  deputy-collector 
"  of  the  Pope's  annates,  to  VVolsey,  is  well  known  and 
*'  generally  allowed,  and  therefore  needs  not  our 
'''  animadversion.  The  reader  who  has  not  alieady 
**  seen  it,  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  letter  wrote 
'*  by  him,  when  he  was  in  the  Tower,  to  the  Cardinal ; 
*'  the  original  is  said  to  be  in  the  Exchequer  record 
"  office,  and  has  been  thus  translated  into  English : 
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"  To  the  Most  Reverend  Lord  my  God  the  most 
"  worthy  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

"  '  Most  great  and  most  Reverend  Pontiff,  and 
"  most  firm  Pillar  of  the  Church  of  God,  humble 
"  commendations.  And  I  your  servant,  who  still  am 
"  buried  in  the  shadow  of  deatli,  have  heard  of  your 
"  extraordinary  fame,  with  how  much  applause  of  all 
"  men  your  most  reverend  Lordship  has  been  raised  to 
"  the  high  Cardinalate  here.  So  great  is  your  virtue, 
"  that  you  reflect  more  lustre  and  dignity  on  that 
"  supreme  order,  than  you  receive  therefrom.  I 
"  among  the  rest  do  rejoyce  and  am  heartily  pleased  ; 
*'  but  when  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  in  his  Majesty's 
"  presence  to  adore  you,  then  will  my  soul  be  in 
"  raptures  with  thee,  O  God  of  my  comfort.  Most 
*'  reverend  Lord  God  of  forgiveness,  God  of  pity,  at 
"  length  extend  your  mercy  on  your  poor  servant. 
"  Your  benignity  lately  forgave  my  crime,  vouchsafe 
"  out  of  the  bowels  of  your  mcicy  to  forgive  the 
"  penitent  likewise,  that  your  gifts  may  be  as  your 
"  most  reverend  Lordship. 

"  '  JSow  the  time  approaches,  when  our  Redeemer 
"  Christ  descended  from  the  heavens  to  reconcile 
**  sinners  to  God  the  Father,  vouchsafe  most  great 
"  Prelate,  in  the  same  manner  to  help  me  from  the 
"  shades  of  death  in  this  season  of  Grace  by  the  right 
"  hand  of  y(nn-  clemency,  and  to  restore  one  to  holy 
"  light,  that  on  the  Lord's  birlh  I,  being  by  your  mercy 
"  regenerated,  may  be  able  to  return  thanks  and  praise 
"  to  the  same  Lord  Jesus,  with  trancjuillity  of  mind 
''  and  a  cheerful  heart  for  your  most  reverend  Lord- 
"  ship,  as  1  shall  constantly  do,  while  life  remains. 
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"  'Therefore,  most  good  and  reverend  Lord,  have 
*'  mercy  on  nie  speedily,  who  am  afflicted  and  in  great 
"  distress.  See  me,  O  Thou  Mho  canst  save  for  ever. 
"  Have  mercy,  draw  near.     Amen. 

"  Your  Most  Reverend  Lordship's 
"  Humble  creature, 

"  PoLYDORE.' 

"  The  cause  of  this  collector's  imprisonment,  Mr. 
"  Rapin  tells  us  was  this  :  VV  olsey  having  employed 
"  Hadrian  to  solicit  for  the  purple  in  his  name,  and 
"  finding  Hadrian,  instead  of  serving  him,  had  done. 
'*  him  ill  offices,  he  was  so  incensed  thereat,  that  on 
"  some  slight  pretence  he  committed  Polydore, 
"  Hadrian's  deputy  in  England,  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
"  then  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  write  with  his  own 
"  hand  to  the  Pope,  desiring  him  to  appoint  another 
"  collector  in  Hadrian's  room.  It  is  proper  to 
**  acquaint  the  reader,  that  it  was  not  the  Cardinal, 
"  but  the  King,  who  committed  Polydore  to  the 
*'  Tower. 

''  In  November,  the  same  year,  he  was  made  the 
"  Pope's  Legate  a  latere  ;  and,  December  22,  Lord 
''  High  Chancellor  of  England,  upon  the  resignation 
"  of  Archbishop  Warham. 

"  Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been  sent  Legate  into 
"  England,  in  order  to  procure  a  tythe  from  the  clergy, 
"  for  enabling  the  Pope  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
**  Turks.  The  danger  was  real,  and  formidable  to  all 
"  Christendom,  but  had  been  so  often  made  use  of  to 
**  serve  the  interested  purposes  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
**  that  they  had  lost  all  intiuence  on  the  minds  of  the 
'*  people.     The  clergy  refused  to  comply  with    Leo's 
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"  demand  ;   Campeggio  was  recalled  ;    and  the  King 
**  desired  of  the  Pope,  that  Wolsey,  who  had  joined  in 
"  this    capacity,    might    be    alone   invested   with   the 
"  legatine  power,  together  with   a  right  of  visiting  all 
"  the  clergy  and  monasteries,  and  even  with  suspending 
"  the  whole  laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelve-month. 
'*  Wolsey  having  received  this  new  dignity,  made  a  new 
"  display  of  that  state  and   parade,  to  which  he  was 
"  naturally  addicted.     On  solemn  feast-days,  he  was  not 
"  content  without  saying  mass  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  Pope  himself:  not  only  he  had  Bishops  and  Abbots 
''to  serve  him,  he   even  engaged  the  first  nobility  to 
"  give  him  water  and  the  towel :    he   affected  a  rank 
*'  superior  to  what  had  been  claimed  by   any   church- 
*'  man  in   England.       V\  arhani,  the    Primate,  having 
"  wrote  him  a  letter,   wherein   he   subscribed   himself 
"  your   loving    brother,    Wolsey    complained    of    his 
*'  presumption    in    thus  challenging  an  equality   with 
"  him.      When  Warham  was  told  of  the  offence  he  had 
"  given,  he  made  light  of  it ;    Knoiv  i/e  not,   said  he, 
*'  t/i(il  this  man  is  drunk  with   too  much  prosperilij  ! 
**  But  Wolsey  carried   the  matter  much  further   than 
"  pomp  and  ostentation ;    he  erected  an    ollice  which 
"  he  called   the  legatine  court,  and  as  he  was  now,  by 
"  means  of  the    Pope's   commission  and   the    King's 
**  favour,  invested  with  all   power,  both  ecclesiastical 
"  and  civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounds  were  to   be  set 
"  to  this  new  tribunal  ;  he  conferred  on  it  a  species  of 
"  inquisitorial  and  censorial  powers  even  over  the  laity, 
'*  and  directed  it  to  enquire   into  all  matters  of  con- 
"  science,  into  all   coniluct   which   had    given   scandal, 
**  into  all  actions,  which,  though   they  escaped  trial. 
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*'  might  appear  contrary  to  good  policy.     Offence  was 

"justly  taken  at  tliis  tribunal,  which   was  really  un- 

"  bounded  ;  and  the  people  were  the  more  disgusted, 

"  when  they  saw  a  person  who  indulged  himself  in  the 

"  licences  of  pleasures,  so  severe  in  reproving  the  least 

"  appearance  of  immorality  in  others.     But  to  render 

"  his  court  more  obnoxious,  he  made  one  John   Allen 

"  the  judge  of  it,  a  person  of  a  scandalous   life,  whom 

"  he    himself,    as    Chancellor,     had    condemned    for 

*'  perjury.     As  this  man  exacted  tines  from  every  one 

^*  whom  he  was  pleased  to  find  guilty,  or  take  bribes 

"  to    drop   prosecution,   many  concluded,   with    some 

*'  appearance    of    reason,    that    he    shared    with    the 

*'  Cardinal  those  wages  of  iniquity  ;    the  clergy,   and 

•'  particularly  the  monks,  were  exposed  to  this  tyranny  ; 

"  and,  as  the  libertinism  of  their  lives  even  gave  a  just 

*'  handle  against  them,  they  were  obliged   to   buy  an 

"  indemnity  by  paying  large  sums  to  the  legate  or  his 

''judge.     Not  contented  with  this  authority,    Wolsey 

"  assumed  tiie  power  of  all  the  Bishop's  courts,  particu- 

''  larly  that  of  judging  of  wills  and  testaments,  and   his 

"  decisions  in  those  important   points  were  sometimes 

"  not  a  little  arbitrary  ;  as  if  he  himself  were    Pope, 

"  and  as  if  the  Pope  could  dispose   absolutely  of  every 

"  ecclesiastical  establishment,  he  presented  to  whatever 

"  priories  or  benetices  he  pleased,  without  regard  to  the 

*'  right  of  election  in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage  in  the 

*'  nobility   and    gentry.       This    whole    narration    has 

"  been     copied     by     all     historians     from    Polydore 

**  Virgil.        Here    are    many  circumstances,  however, 

"  very  suspicious,  both  becauseof  the  obvious  partiality 

''  of  the  historian,  and  because  the  parliament,  when 
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*'  they  strictly  examined  Wolsey's  conduct,  could  find 
*'  no  material  crime  he  had  committed.      No  one  durst 
*'  carry    to    the    King    any   complaint   against    these 
usurpations    of    Wolsey,   till   Archbishop    Warham 
"  informed  him  of  the  discontent  of  the  people-  Henry 
"  professed  his  ignorance  of   the    whole  matter.     A 
**  man,  says  he,  is  nut  so  blind  am/  wliere  as  in  his  own 
"  house.     But    do    you,    Father,    added   he    to   the 
"  Primate,  go  to  Wolsey,  and  tell  him,  if  am/  thing  be 
"  amiss,  that  he  mend  it.     A  reproof  of  this    kind  was 
"  not  likely  to  be  effectual.     It  also  served  to  augment 
"  Wolsey's   enmity    to    Warham.      Jiut  one    London 
"  having  prosecuted   Allen,    the   legate's  judge,   in   a 
"  court  of  law,  and  convicted  him  of  malversation  and 
"  iniquity,  the  clamour  at  last  reached  the  King's  ears, 
*'  and  he  expressed  such  displeasure  at  the  Cardinal,  as 
*'  made  him  ever  after  more   cautious    in   exerting   his 
"  authority. 

**  Mr.  Rapin  having  set  forth  the  Cardinal's 
*'  unexampled  magnilicence  and  state,  and  observed 
"  that  every  body  spoke  of  it  with  indignation,  goes  on 
"  thus :  *  The  Archbishop  was  no  less  offended  than 
*'  the  rest ;  but  what  gave  him  most  offence  was  to  see 
*'  the  cross  carried  before  the  Cardinal,  though  he  was 
*'  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  This  quarrel  could 
**  not  be  decided  but  by  the  King's  express  commands 
*'  to  the  Archbishops  of  \  ork,  not  to  have  the  cross 
"  carried  before  them  in  the  other  province  ;  but 
"  Wolsey,  vvlio  thought  himself  much  above  his 
"  predecessors,  purposed  to  revive  the  contest,  in 
"  contempt  of  the  prohibition.  Warham,  who  was  of 
"  a  peaceable  temper,  easily  perceived  that  any  attempt 
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"  of  his  to  hinder  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  since 
'*  Wolsey  had  an  absohite  sway  over  the  King. 
"  Wherefore,  not  to  have  the  object  before  his  eyes,  he 
"  desired  the  King's  leave  to  resign  the  chancellorship.' 
**  In  answer  to  this,  let  us  hear  what  is  alleged  by  Dr. 
"  Fiddes.  'There  are,'  says  the  Doctor,  'two  con- 
"  siderable  testimonies  from  Erasmus's  great  friends, 
"  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Ammonius,  relating  to  the 
*'  Cardinal's  wise  and  equitable  conduct  as  Chancellor 
'*  of  England,  that  may  be  here  most  conveniently 
"  cited,  and  especially  as  they  tend  to  remove  a 
"  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  against  the 
"  Cardinal,  as  if  he  had  used  some  indiscreet  methods 
"  towards  superseding  Archbishop  Warham  in  that 
"  high  office.  Sir  Thomas  More's  words  are  these  : 
"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterhuri/  hath  at  length 
"  resigned  the  ofjice  of  Chancellor,  v)hkh  burthen,  as 
"  you  known,  he  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  lay 
**  dovni  for  some  years ;  and  the  long-ivished-for 
"  retreat  being  now  obtained,  he  enjoys  a  most  pleasant 
*'  recess  in  his  studies,  with  the  agreeable  re/lection  of 
"  having  acquitted  himself  so  honourably  in  that  high 
"  station.  The  Cardinal  of  York,  proceeds  Sir 
**  Thomas,  succeeds  him,  who  discharges  the  duties  of 
*'  that  post  so  conspicuously,  as  to  surpass  the  hopes  of 
"  all,  nottvithstanding  the  great  opinion  they  had  of  his 
"  other  eminent  qualities,  and  what  is  more  rare,  to 
"  give  so  much  pleasure  and  salisf action  after  so 
"  excellent  a  predecessor.  Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis 
"  ojficio  Cancellarii,  cujus  onus  jam  aliquot,  ut  scis, 
"  annos  mirum  quam  laborabat  extutere,  tandem 
"  exsolutus  est,  i5)-  desideratam  jam  diu  secessum  nactus, 
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*'  gratisiimo  inter  literas  otto,  &;  negofioriim  bene  a  se 
"  gestonim  recordatione  friiitur.  Prhiceps  ei  Cardina- 
"  lem  sujfecit  Eboracensem  qui  ita  se  gerit,  ut  spem 
*'  quoque  omnium  quanquam  pro  retiquis  ejus  mrtutibus 
*'  maximam  longe  eiuperet.  Morns  Erasmo.  Ainmo- 
"  nius  writes  to  Erasmus  to  the  same  effect,  in  regard  to 
"  the  foregoing  articles,  and  says.  Your  Archbishop, 
'*  with  the  King's  good  have,  has  laid  down  his  post, 
"  tohich  that  of  \  ork,  after  much  importunity,  has 
"  accepted,  and  behaves  most  beautifultj/.  Tuus 
*'  Cantnariensis,  cum  bona  Regis  venia,  magistratu  se 
"  abdicavit,  quern  Eboracensis  impense  rogatus  suscepit, 
"  &f  pulcherri/ne  gerit.  Andreas  Ammonias  Erasmo.^ 
"  Though  the  words  of  these  two  gentlenien  may  not 
*' be  judged  decisive  in  the  Cardinal's  favour,  yet  it 
"  won't,  1  believe,  be  denied,  that  they  have  given  the 
"  most  candid  account  of  the  matter  ;  for  which  reason 
**  we  thought  proper  to  give  them  a  place  here,  '  Upon 
"  the  other  dispute,  proceeds  Dr.  Fiddes,  about  pre- 
"  cedency  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assumed 
"  by  the  Cardinal,  it  has  been  observed,  that  even  from 
*'  our  own  histories  it  appears,  Arciibishops  formerly 
'*  took  place  of  Cardinals;  and  we  Hud  that  Cardinals, 
**  though  Legates,  yielded  the  precedency  to  Bishops, 
"  which  was  observed  in  liic  Council  of  Kenuc.  But 
**  this  was  afterwards  altered.  W  hen  Kemp,  Arch- 
"  bishop  of  York,  was  made  Cardinal,  he  claimed  in 
"  the  Mouse  of  J^ords  the  precedence  of  Chichely, 
*'  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the  latter  refusing  to 
"  comply  with  the  denunid,  it  was  referred  to  the  J'ope, 
"  who  determined  it  in  favour  of  Kemp.  Accordingly, 
"  Cavendish  niforms  us,  that  Wolsey   having  obtained 
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"  to  be  Cardinal,  thereby  got  the  better  of  W  arham  in 
"  this  point :  however,  Warham  being  Chancellor,  took 
"  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  of  which  he  is  Speaker. 
"  This  appears  from  the  Journals  of  the  House,  7th.  of 
"  Hen.VHI.and  Bishop  Burnet,  produceth  an  instance, 
"  wherein  Wolsey,  after  he  was  made  Chancellor,  gave 
**  place  to  Warham.  This  is  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
*'  Pope  in  1530,  which  the  Cardinal  subscribed  before 
"  Warham  ;  and  though,  as  Harmcr  observes,  he  was 
"  not  then  Chancellor,  which  the  Bishop  insinuates, 
"  having  resigned  the  seals  October  17,  lo29,  yet  he 
*'  was  still  Cardinal.  But  the  truth  is,  he  was  at  that 
"  time  neither  in  a  condition  nor  temper  to  insist  upon 
"  punctilios.' 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1318,  he  attended 
"  Queen  Katherine  to  Oxford,  when  he  acquainted 
"  that  university  with  his  intention  of  founding  several 
"  public  lectures,  which  he  soon  afterwards  carried 
"  into  execution. 

**  There  were  seven  of  them.  1.  Theology,  whereof 
"  one  Thomas  Brynkuell  was  the  first  reader,  nominated 
"  by  himself,  whose  successor  he  had  been  as  Master 
"  of  Magdalen-college  school,  and  he  afterwards  was 
"  recommended  to  Henry  VHl.  by  the  University,  to 
'*  write  against  Luther,  and  accordingly  wrote  a  piece 
"intitled  Tractatus  contra  Doctrinam  Martini  J.ut/ieri, 
"  which  is  commended  in  one  of  the  University  public 
"  Registers.  The  University  makes  honourable  mention 
**  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  acquaints  his  Eminency,  that  they  are  not  able 
*'  to  express  the  benefit  of  his  lectures  in  general,  and 
"  more  particularly  of  the  theological  one.     2.  Civil 
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"  Law.  It  is  not  known,  who  was  the  first  lecturer 
"  upon  tliis.  Mr.  Wood  says,  it  was  read  in  ]523,  as 
"  well  as  that  of  rhetoric,  by  Ludovicus  Vives.  3. 
*'  Physic.  The  first  reader  Mas  Thomas  Musgrave, 
"  A.M.  4.  Philosophy.  The  initial  letters  of  the 
"  first  reader's  name  are  L.  B.  which  is  all  that  could 
'*  be  discovered  of  him.  5.  Mathematics.  The  first 
*'  reader  was  one  Richard  Cateler,  a  native  of  Holland, 
"  and  educated  in  the  colleges  of  Wyrtenberg  and 
*'  Cologn,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  so 
"  great  probity  and  goodness,  that  he  deserved  a  better 
"  fortune  than  is  commonly  shared  by  mathematicians  ; 
"  at  the  same  time  he  was  so  great  a  master  of  his  art, 
"  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  so  xaT  e^oxrjv.  6.  The 
"  Greek  language.  Calphurnius,  a  native  of  Greece, 
**  was  first  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  to  this  province. 
"  This  professor  first  taught  the  pronunciation  of  the 
"  language  at  Oxford,  as  it  is  now  read.  7.  Rhetoric 
"  and  Humanity.  The  first  reader  was  Clement,  who 
**  was  succeeded  by  Lupset.  Clement  was  tutor  to 
'*  Sir  Thomas  More's  children,  and  Lupset  has  been 
*'  already  taken  notice  of  in  these  memoirs  ;  we  shall 
"  only  add  thereto  a  remark  of  Dr.  Knight,  'that  he 
"  never  arrived  at  any  great  preferment,  which  probably 
"  his  dying  young  might  prevent,  or  else  the  frowns  of 
"  Cardinal  Wolscy  ;'  a  censure  passed  without  so  much 
"  as  any  grounds  pretended  for  it,  might  have  for  his 
"  own  sake  been  better  spared.  Jt  is  certain,  the 
"  University  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Cardinal, 
*'  in  \oQ.\,  for  having  given  them  Jjupset,  in  which  are 
"  these  words:  Imntorla/is  hene/icii  loco  acccpimus  quod 
"  bcnignhsimd  tua  beticjicentiu  in  commmicm  rei  liternria 
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"  mum  dlguato  sit  Ltipsetum  ad  nos  remittere,  quern  et 
"  si  semper  Imbaimus  rharissimum,  nunc  tamen,  quia  a 
"  Tua  Majeslate  amaider  commendatum,  muUo  arctius 
"  amplectimur.  This  last  expression  was  egregious 
*'  flattery  ;  but  the  Cantabrigians  also,  in  one  of  tlieir 
"  ad(hesses  to  the  Cardinal,  call  him  prccsens  Nume/i, 
•*  This  lecture  was  also  read,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
"  Civil  Law,  in  pursuance  of  the  founder's  request,  by 
"  Joannes  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  Spaniard  of  Valentia, 
"  of  whom  we  have  the  following  account ;  that  he  was 
**  born  in  March,  1492,  and  having  learned  grammar 
"  and  classical  learning  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to 
"  Paris  to  study  logic  and  philosophy.  But  these 
*'  being  taught  there  upon  the  method  of  the  schoolmen, 
"  whose  sophistical  disputes  were  not  agreeable  to  him, 
*'  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  there,  in  1519,  published  a 
"  book  against  them,  intitled  Contra  Pseudo  Dialecticos. 
"  At  Louvain  he  applied  himself  intirely  to  the  Belles 
"  Lettres,  and  became  very  consummate  therein  ;  and 
"his  reputation  was  so  great,  that  in  July,  1517, 
"  though  then  at  Louvain,  he  was  appointed  Fellow  of 
"  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford,  by  the  founder  ; 
"  his  fame  being  spread  over  England,  as  well  on 
"  account  of  his  great  parts  and  learning,  as  for  the 
"  peculiar  respect  and  favour  with  which  Queen 
"  Catherine,  of  Spain,  honoured  him  ;  in  15'21,  he  was 
*'  chosen  preceptor  to  William  de  Croy,  the  young 
"  Cardinal  of  Toledo,  who  died  that  year.  In  lo'2'i, 
"  he  dedicated  his  Commentary  upon  St.  Augustine 
"  De  civitate  Dei  to  Henry  VUL  which  was  so 
*'  acceptable  to  that  Prince,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by 
"  his  order,  invited  him  over  to  England :  he  came  in 
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"  1523,  and  going  to  liis  fellowship  at  Oxford,  he  there 
"  read  in  his  college,    at   the    Cardinal's   request,   his 
"  lectures  of  humanity  and  civil  law,  at  which  Henry 
"VIII.    and    Queen    Katherine    honoured   him    with 
"  their  presence  as  auditors  ;    and    being    constituted 
"  tutor  to  the  Princess   Mary,  who  resided   there,  for 
"  the  Latin  tongue,  for  whose  use  he  wrote  De  ratione 
"  sludis  inienits,  which  he  addressed  to  his   patroness, 
"  Queen  Katherine,  in  1523  ;  as  he  did  the  same  year 
"  another  De  imtitutione  Famincc  C/irislia/icR,  written 
"  by  her  command.     Afterwards  he  went  to    Bruges, 
"  in    Flanders  ;     and   returned   the  year  following  to 
"  Oxford,     where    he    continued    his    lectures  :     but 
*'  presuming   to   speak  and    write    against  the   King's 
"  divorce  from  Queen   Katherine,    Henry  imprisoned 
"  him  for  six  months.     As    soon    as    he    obtained   his 
"  liberty  he  returned  to  the    Netherlands,  and  resided 
"  at    Bruges,    where   he    married,   and  taught  polite 
"  literature  till  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  happened, 
"  though  not  certain,  in   1544;    he  was   buried  in  the 
*'  Church  of  St.   Donatus   there.       His    works  were 
*'  printed  in  two  tomes,  folio,  at  Basil,  1555,  but  without 
"  his   Connncntary    on    St.  Austin,    which    has   been 
"  published  separately,  though  never  well.      However, 
*'  it   is,    perhaps,   at  present,    the   most   useful   of  his 
"  works,    and    contains    a    great    deal    of  sacred    and 
*'  profane   learning.       He    was     much    esteemed     by 
"  Erasnuis  and  Sir  Thomas   More.     *  He   is   one    of 
"  those,'  says  Erasmus   to  More,    '  whose    glory   will 
**  eclipse  mine.      He    is    a    true    philosopher,   and    a 
"  despiser    of    fortune  ;     and   he   is    lit   to    beat  the 
"  scholastics  at  their  own  weapons,  which  he   under- 
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**  stands  perfectly  well.'  And  indeed  he  has  given  an 
*'  essay  of  his  abilities  in  this  way.  He  was  undoubtedly 
**  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age ;  some  have 
'*  affected  to  make  him  and  Budaeus  and  Erasmus  the 
"  triumvirate,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  then  republic  of  letters. 
"  Tiiey  ascribed  to  each  those  peculiar  qualities  in 
^'  which  they  supposed  each  to  excel,  as  wit  to  Budaeus, 
"  eloquence  to  Erasmus,  judgment  to  Vives,  and 
"  learning  to  them  all.  But  Uu  Pin  does  not  approve 
"  of  this  division  :  '  Erasmus,'  he  says,  *  was  doubtless 
'*  a  man  of  a  liner  wit,  more  extensive  learning,  and  of 
"a  more  solid  judgment  than  Vives;  Buda?us  had 
"  more  skill  in  the  languages  and  in  profane  learning 
"  than  either  of  them;  and  Vives  excelled  in  grammar, 
^'  rhetoric,  and  logic'  But  however  Du  Pin  may 
"  seem  to  degrade  Vives  upon  the  comparison  with 
"  Erasmus  and  Budseus,  yet  he  has  not  been  back- 
"  ward  in  doing  justice  to  his  real  merit.  '  Vives,' 
"  says  he,  *  was  not  only  excellent  in  polite  letters,  a 
"judicious  critic,  and  an  eminent  philosopher;  but  he 
*'  applied  himself  also  to  divinity,  and  was  successful  iu 
*'  it.  ]f  the  critics  admire  his  books  Dc  causis  corrup- 
"  tarum  ariium,  and  De  tradendis  discipUnis,  on 
"  account  of  the  profane  learning  that  appears  in  them, 
*'  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  iu  those  matters,  the 
*'  divines  ought  no  kss  to  esteem  his  books  De  veriiate 
*'Jidei  ChristicuM,  and  his  commentary  upon  St. 
"  Augustine  De  civiiale  Dei;  in  which  he  shewed 
"  that  he  understood  his  religion  thoroughly.'  The 
"  characters  of  these  several  lectures  are,  therefore, 
*'  drawn  more  at  length,  as  being  so  many  conspicuous 
**  proofs  of  the  founder's   care    and   concern   for  the 
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**  usefulness  of  his  benefaction  in  particular,  as  well  as 
'*  instances     of    that    encouragement   to    learning   in 
**  general,  of  which  he  is    universally  allowed  to  have 
"  been  a  promoter.     i\nd  in  that  spirit,   at  the   same 
**  time  that  he  declared  to  the  university  his   intention 
**  of  founding  these  lectures,  he  concluded  his  speecli 
"  with  his  desire  of  having  their  statutes  reduced  to   a 
**  better  form  ;  to  wliich  he  received  a  most  respectful 
**  answer ;   and   letters   were   directed    to    Archbishop 
"  V\  arhani,  their  Chancellor,  upon  it.  The  Archbishop 
**  was  then  in  the  university,  and  returned  an  answer, 
"  applauding  the  Cardinal's  overtures  for  founding  new 
**  lectures,  but  dissented  from  his  proposal  relating   to 
"  the  reformation  of  their  statutes;  which  answer  being 
*'  no  uay  pleasing  to  the  university,  they  renewed  their 
"  application  to  him ;     whereupon    he  complied  with 
**  their  request,  and  on  the  1st.  of  June,  in  a  full  convo- 
''  cation,  an  ample  decree  was  passed,  that  the  statutes 
'*  of  the  university  should  be  put   into   the   Cardinal's 
"  hands     to    be    completed,    reformed,    changed,    or 
*'  expunged,    as    he,    in    his    discretion,   should    think. 
"  proper.      However,   this    design    was   never    carried 
**  into  execution,  though  the  Cardinal  obtained  several 
"  privileges  and    immunities    for    them  ;     all    which 
"  they  enjoy  to  this   day,   except  one,    of  exempting 
"  them  from  a  public  tax,  which  was  infringed  in  King 
"  VVllllam's  time,  by  comj)rehcnding  them  in  the  land 
**  and    malt-tax.       After    all,   it    is    natural    to    ask, 
"  concerning  the  Cardinal's  lectures,  what  is  bcc6me 
**  of  these   noble  and   truly  valuable  foundations  ?    to 
"  which  wc  have    the    following   answer;     'They  are 
"  now,  alas,'  says  Dr.  Tiddes,  '  no  where  to  be  found. 
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**  nor  so  much  as  the  ruins  or  any  scattered  remains 
**  of  tlieni,  unless  in  the  hands  of  those  persons  to 
*'  whom  the  profit  was  least  intended  by  the  Founder. 
*'  In  short,'  continues  this  writer,  '  they  were  swallowed 
"  up  in  the  ruins  of  that  great  man,  and  in  the  devasta- 
"  tion  which,  after  his  fall,  was  made  of  things  appro- 
"  priated  to  pious  uses.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
'<  whatever  salaries  he  paid  these  lecturers,  yet  he  never 
"  settled  any  estate  upon  the  lecturesliips  by  deed  ; 
'■^  which  perhaps  was  observed  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
*'  who,  happily,  by  such  a  deed  preserved  his  Arabic 
*'  lecture  from  falling  a  sacrifice.' 

"  The  same  year,  on  the  6th.  of  May,  he  received 
"  two  grants  of  an  extraordinary  power,  in  respect  to 
"  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  ;  and  in  October 
*'  following,  he  was  constituted  bailiff  of  the  honour  of 
•'  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire. 

"  These  were  dated  May  the  6th.  In  the  first  he 
"  was  impowered  to  grant  letters  patents  of  denizon  to 
"  be  made  out  under  the  great  seal  to  such  person  or 
"  persons  as  should  at  any  time  sue  to  him  for  the  same, 
**  without  any  other  warrant.  In  the  other  he  is 
''  authorized  to  make  out  letters  patents  under  the  great 
"  seal,  of  all  conge  d'elires,  royal  assents,  and  resti- 
"  tutions  of  temporalities  as  well  of  Aichbishopricks, 
*'  monasteries,  abbeys,  priories,  as  of  all  other  religious 
"  houses  within  the  King's  realm  of  England  and 
"■  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  to  such  persons 
"  as  should  afterwards  in  due  form  sue  for  the  same; 
"  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  same  powers,  the  Cardmal 
"  should  cause  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  out 
"  commissions,    and   writs   of  dedimus  poteslatem,  to 
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^'  such  as  should  ihiuk  couvenient,  to  take  the  homages 
"  and  fealty  of  all  manner  of  persons,  as  well  Arch- 
*'  bishops  and  Bishops  as  other  persons,  due  unto  the 
"  crown  for  the  saici  temporalties. 

**  Oil  the  3rd.  of  August  preceding,  the  Pope  had 
"  granted  him  the  administration  of  the  Bishopric  of 
"  Bath  and  Wells,  the  temporalties  of  which  See 
*'  he  received  from  the  King  the   same   month. 

*•  The  Cardinal  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
"  establishment  of  the  college  of  Physicians  this  year. 
"  This  appears  from  the  preamble  to  their  original 
"  charter,  which  in  English  runs  thus  :  '  Whereas  we 
'<  judge  it  the  duty  of  our  kingly  office  to  consult  the 
"  happiness  of  our  people,  first,  by  seasonably  puttirig 
"  a  stop  to  the  endeavours  of  the  wicked  ;  we  have 
"  thought  it  necessary  to  check  the  boldness  of  those 
'*  unskilful  men,  who  profess  physic  more  out  of  avarice, 
'*  than  any  confidence  of  a  safe  conscience,  to  the  great 
"  damage  uf  the  ignorant  and  credulous  people. 

"  <  Wherefore  imitating  in  part  the  example  of  well 

**  regulated  cities  in    Italy   and   several   other  nations, 

*'  and  partly  moved  thereto  by  the   earnest   request  of 

"the  following  grave  and  learned  men,  Thomas  Linacre 

"  and  Ferdinand  de  Victoria,  our  physicians;   I>«icholas 

"   llalsewel,  John  Francis,  and    llobeit    Yaxley,   phy- 

"  sicians  ;   but  cliietly  by  the  most  reverend   Father   in 

"  Christ,  Lord   Thomas,  Cardinal-Priest  of  the   holy 

"  Church  of  Rome,  with  the  title  of  St.  Cecile  beyond 

"  the  Tiber,  Archbisliop  of  Vork,  and  of  our  kingdom 

"  of  England  our  most  (hun-  chancellor  ;   We  will  and 

"  command  that   a   perpetual   college   be    founded   for 

"  grave  and  learned  men  publicly  to  practise  physic  in 
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**  our  said  city  and  tlie  suburbs  thereof,  and  six  miles 
**  round  it,  &Lc.'  In  memorial  of  this  favour,  the  college 
"  have  placed  a  fine  picture  of  the  Cardinal  next  to 
*'  that  of  his  Majesty,  done  by  Hans  Holbein;  and  to 
"  the  list  of  their  benefactors,  next  to  the  article  relating 
*'  to  the  King,  is  the  following,  Cardinalh  Wolseius, 
"  Archiepiscopus  Eboracensis,  apud  Regent  lien. 
"  VIII.  dUigenter  intercesait  ad  collegium  fundendum. 

"In  1519,  he  erected  a  legatine  court,  at  VVest- 
"  minster,  and  behaved  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner 
"  therein,  as  is  condemned  both  by  the  Lord  Herbert, 
"  and  Mr.  Collier  ;  and  Polydore  Virgil  complaining 
"  of  it  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  gave  him  a  check  for 
"  it :  however,  in  reforming  the  abuses  among  the 
"  clergy,  he  is  commended.  He  likewise  received  the 
"  sons  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  into  his 
"  family  for  education,  and  made  George  Cavendish,  of 
"  Suffolk,  his  gentleman  usher.  The  whole  regulation 
"  of  the  interview,  between  the  two  kings  of  England 
"  and  France  this  year,  was  entrusted  to  his  appoint- 
"  ment  by  both  those  sovereign  princes.  On  the  29th. 
"  July,  1520,  the  Pope  granted  him  a  pension  of  two 
"  thousand  ducats  upon  the  Bishopric  of  Placentia, 
**  and  constituted  him  perpetual  administrator  of  the 
"  See  of  Badajos,  without  prejudice  to  what  he  had  or 
^'  should  have  for  the  future.  This  year  an  account 
"  was  also  taken  by  his  order  of  the  several  parishes  in 
*'  England. 

*'  By  this  account  there  appeared  to  be  9-107 
"churches;  but  Bishop  Gibson  observes,  that  there 
"  were,  in  his  time,  no  more  than  9-82.  '  I  know 
*'  not,'    says    he,    '  how   this  difference   should   arise 
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*'  unless  it  be,  that  some  were  demolished  in   the   fast 
"  ages,  and  that  chapels  parochial  were  omitted.' 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1521,  he  procured 
"  Luther's  doctrine  to  be  condemned  in  an  assembly  of 
"  divines  held  at  his  own  house  for  that  purpose. 

"  He  also  published  Pope  Leo's  bulle  against  Luther, 
"  and  ordered  it  to  be  every  where  published.  He 
"  likewise  required  all  persons,  under  pain  of  exconi- 
"  munication,  to  bring  in  all  Luther's  books  that  were 
**  in  their  hands.  He  enumerated  forty-two  of  Luther's 
*'  errors.  '  This,'  says  Bishop  liurnet,  '  shews  the 
"  apprehensions  they  were  under  of  the  spreading  of 
"  Luther's  books  and  doctrine.  AW  people  were  so 
"  sensible  at  this  time  of  the  corruptions,  that  every 
**  motion  towards  a  reformation  was  readily  barkened 
"  to  every  where.  Corruption  was  the  common 
"  subject  of  complaint,  and  in  the  commission  given  to 
"  those  whom  the  Kinjj  sent  to  represent  himself  and 
"  his  church  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  the  reformation 
"  of' the  head  and  members  is  mentioned,  as  that  which 
"  was  expected  from  that  council.  This  was  so  much 
"  at  that  time  in  all  mens  mouths,  that  one  of  the  best 
"  men  in  that  age,  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  being  to 
"  open  the  convocation  with  a  sermon,  made  that  the 
"  subject  of  it  all.'  'J'lic  council  of  Constance  begun 
"in  1.'>1'2  and  ended  in  Ijl?.  'J  he  Cardinal  was 
"  then  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  favour  with  the 
**  King,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  advised  this  reform- 
"  ation  of  the  heads  and  members.  His  aversion  and 
"  contempt  of  the  Monks,  on  account  of  their  ignorance 
"  and  corruption,  is  notorious  ;  yet  we  do  not  lind  that 
"  he  over  proceeded  to  persecution    against  them.      It 
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"  caimot  be  denied,  that  his  spirit  \tas  not  of  that 
*'  kind.  One  article  of  his  impeachment  is,  that  he 
"  was  remiss  in  hunting  and  punishing  heretics,  and 
*'  rather  disposed  to  screen  them,  by  means  of  which 
"  connivance  Lutheranism  had  got  ground  ;  this  is 
"  observed  by  his  apologist,  Fiddes,  and  ill  reality  is 
'*  one  of  the  most  favourable  things  that  can  be  said 
"  for  him. 

*'  On  the  7th,  of  December  the  same  year  the 
"  temporaUies  of  the  lich  abbey  of  St.  Albans  was 
*'  vested  in  him. 

**  It  is  not  known  when  he  was  first  appointed  Abbot. 
"  Some  have  thought  it  was  in  1516;  it  is  certain  that  he 
"  had  it  in  1518,  since  by  the  patent  for  granting  iiim  the 
*'  temporalties  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells,  dated 
"  tlie  28th.  of  August  that  year,  he  has  liberty  of 
*'  holding  the  same  See  with  the  Abbotship  of  St. 
*'  Albans  and  other  ecclesiastical  livings  incommendam 
'*  with  York.  Those  who  have  said  he  was  deprived 
*'  of  this  abbey  by  pniemunire,  seem  to  be  mistaken ; 
*'  since,  from  a  manuscript  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  Arch- 
"  deacon's  office  of  institutions  there  appears  one 
"  William  Wakefield  inducted  the  9th.  of  Septeinber, 
**  1530,  into  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  town  of 
"  St.  Albans,  by  the  Cardinal's  licence  and  authority  ; 
"  and  this  was  not  long  before  his  death.  However, 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  was,  by  the  pneniunire, 
*'  deprived  of  the  temporaUies,  though  not  of  the 
**  spiritualties. 

"  This  year  he  attended  the  Queen  on  a  visit  vrhich 
•'  her  Majesty  made  to  Cambridge,  of  which  university 
"  he  had  been  chosen  Chancellor,  in    1514,  upom  the 
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"  resignation  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
"  been  elected  into  that  <iignity  for  life.  VVolsey 
"  accepted  the  choice  by  a  letter  dated  June  the  2nd. 
*'  that  year,  and  held  the  place  till  a  little  before  his 
"  death,  \\hen  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Lord 
"  Cromwell.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Cambridge, 
*'  he  went  abroad  in  the  character  of  the  King's 
"  Lieutenant. 

*'  Cavendish,  who  gives  a   particular   detail  of  this 
"  promotion  tells    us,   among    other   things,   that  just 
"  before  his  departure  from  Calais,  he  summoned  his 
"  train,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  to  be  very  careful 
**  of  behaving  to  him  as   the   King's   Lieutenant,  with 
"  the    exactest    reverence    in    respect   to   his    master's 
"  honour  before  the  Frenchmen  ;    and  instructed  them 
"  in  the  nature  of  the  French,  '  who,'  says  he,  *  at  their 
"  first  meeting,  will  be  as  familiar  with  you  as  if  they 
*'  had    known   you    by    long    acquaintance,   and    will 
"  commune  with  you  in  the  French  tongue,  as   if  you 
"  knew  every    word ;    therefore    use    them   in   a   kind 
"  manner,  and  be  as  familiar  with   them   as   they   are 
"  with   you.     If  they   speak   to   you    in    their   natKe 
*'  tongue,  speak  to  them  in  English  ;  for  if  you  under- 
"  stand  not  them,    no   more    shall    they   you.'       Then 
"  turning  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  was  a   Welsh- 
*'  man,  '  Rice,'  quoth  he  merrily,  'speak  thou  Welsh  to 
"  them,  and  doubt   not    but    thif    speech    will   be  more 
"  dilJicuU  to  them,  than  their  French  shall  be  to  thee.' 

"  The  same  yeaj'  he  received  a  new  bulle,  prolonging 
"  las  legatinesliip,  for  two  years  after  another  bulle, 
*'  which  had  greatly  enlarged  his  power,  from  Pope 
"  Leo  X.  :  upon  whose  demise,  December  this  year. 
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•*  1^21,  he  stood  candidate  for  the  papal  chair  in  1522, 
<<  and  sent  Dr.  Pace,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  manage 
*'  that  affair  ;  but  Adrian  was  chosen  before  the  Dean 
"  arrived  at  Rome. 

*'  By  this  bulle  he  was  empowered  to  make  fifty 
*'  Knights,  fifty  Counts  Palatine,  and  as  many  Acolites 
and  Chaplains,  forty  Notaries  apostolic,  who  should 
have  the  same  privileges  as  those  had  that  were  made 
by  the  Pope,  to  legitimatize  bastards,  give  degrees  by 
acts  of  law,  phasic,  and  divinity,  and  grant  all  sorts 
**  of  dispensations. 

*'  However,  the  same  year,  the  Emperor  settled  a 
"  pension  upon  him  of  9,000  crowns  of  gold  ;  and  i^r. 
"  Ruthal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  dying  next  year,  \blS, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  that  See ;  upon  which  he 
resigned  the  administration  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
"  Bishop  Ruthal  was  born  at  Cirencester,  in 
"  Gloucestershire,  where  he  founded  a  free  !^c!lOol, 
"  giving  a  house  and  seven  pounds  a  year  for  the 
'*  maintenance  c.f  a  master.  Though  he  was  bred  at 
*'  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  there  of  D.  D.  yet 
*'  being  incorporated  to  that  degree  at  Cambridge,  in 
**  1500,  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  that  university  in 
*'  1503,  being  then  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  In 
*' the  beginning  of  September,  1505,  he  was  made 
"  Dean  of  Salisbury.  He  was  esteemed  a  very 
*'  learned  and  experienced  man  in  political  affairs, 
"and  was  made  secretary  to  Henry  VH.  who, 
*'  a  little  before  liis  death,  nominated  hiin  to  the  See 
"  of  Durham,  upon  the  translation  of  Bainbridge  to 
•'  York,  and  made  him  a  privy  counsellor,  and  he  was 
''  continued   both    secretary   and    privy   counsellor  to 
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"  Henry  VHI,  who  confirmed  his  father's  nomination 
*'  of  him  to  Durham,  to  which  See  being  elected,  the 
"  temporaUies   were    restored    to   him,   3rd.  July,  1 
"  Henry  VHI.  A.D.  1j09.     He  was  afterwards  made 
'*  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  was  esteemed  to  be   admirably 
"  well  read  in  both  the  laws.      He   died  in  February, 
*•  150.2-3,  and  was  buried   in    St.  John    the    Baptist's 
"  chapel,  m  V\  estuiinster  Abbey.     He  is  said   to  have 
**  been    a    munificent    benefactor    to    the   palace   of 
"  Aukland,  belonging  to  his    See,  by   Godwin,   who 
"  relates  the  following  remarkable  story  of  him,  which, 
*'  as  It  concerns  our  Cardinal,  is  the   reason   of  giving 
"  this  succinct  account  of  him.     He  was  desired,   says 
"  Godwin,  by  Henry  VIH.  to  write  his  opinion  of  the 
"  state  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  more  especially 
"  that  part  of  it   which   more   immediately   concerned 
"  the    crown.       The    Bishop    executed    the   King's 
**  command,  wrote  his    opinion   in    a    fair  hand,  and 
"  bound  it  up  in  a  volume.     As  he  was  thus  employed 
"  at  the  King's  instance  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
*'  kingdom,  he  bethought  himself  of  looking  into  the 
'*  state  of  his  own  concerns,  and  got  a  second  volume 
*'  bound  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  wherein  he 
**  wrote  an  exact  inventory  of  all  his  estates,   both    real 
**  and  personal,  which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  no  less  a 
'*  sum  than  ^100,000.   sterling.     'Ihc    King   sent   to 
"  hini    for    his    book,   whicli    his    Majesty    was   very 
*'  impatient    to    see.       But,    by    a    fatal    mistake,  he 
*'  dihvered  the   book   containing  the   inventory   of  his 
**  owu  estate,  instead  of  that   he   had    written    by    the 
*'  King's  order.      VVolsey  carried  the  book  to  the  King, 
"  and  told  his  Majesty,  that  though  he  would  not  meet 
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'*  with  the  account  he  expecteH,  yet  he  would  find   the 
*' particulars  of  Bishop  Ruthal's  estate,   and   where  to 
"  apply    for    money   in   case   he    wanted.       Godwin 
'^  observes,    that    the    mistake    fell    so   heavy    on    the 
"  Bishop's  spirits,  that  it  hastened  his  death  :    and  the 
"  minister's    behaviour    cannot    by    any    means     be 
**  defended,  who  evidently  oifered  this  sacritice   to    his 
"  own  ends.     It  is  not  said  whether  the  King  did  take 
"  advantage  of  the   information  :  *  but  this/   says    Dr. 
"  Knight,  *we  are  sure  of,  tliat  not  a  great  while  after, 
•'  in  the  same  net    that  the    Cardinal    laid   for  others, 
**  were  his  own  feet  taken  :    for   his   whole   substance, 
''  and  the  vast  treasure  he  had  amassed  together,  were 
"  all  seized  for  the  King's   use,    and   he   himself  died 
"  with  grief.'     A  retiection,  if  not  cruel  in  itself,   yet 
*'  unaptly  on  this  occasion  obtruded,  with  an  injudicious 
"  insinuation  of  its    being   an   instance   of  the  divine 
"  Nemesis.      The  Doctor  could  not  find  that  the  King 
"  made    any    use    of    the    information ;     the  fairest 
"  inference  from  whence  is,  that  it  was   not  given  with 
"  any  malevolent  design,  especially  if  we   consider  the 
"  Cardinal's  influence  over  his    Majesty  at  that  time. 
'•  Better  is  the  remark  made   upon   it   by  Mr.  Jortin, 
"  though  no  friend  to  the  Cardinal's  memory,   in  these 
"  words:  *  Whilst  we  detest,'  says  he,  'the  treachery  of 
"  the    Cardinal,  we  cannot  afford  much  pity  to   the 
*'  Bishop  with  his  hundred   thousand   pounds.       If  he 
"  had  made    a    wise    use   of  them    like    Archbishop 
"  VVarham,  who  had  the  honour  and  the  glory  to  live 
"  and  die  poor,  they  would  have  beeu  beyond  the  reach 
"  of  the  King  9,ud  Cardinal, 
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*'  Extra  fortunam  est  qukquid  donator  amicis, 
"  Quos  dederis  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 
*'  Even  a  jiagan  could  say  this. 

"  The  same  year  he  issued  a  mandate  to  remove  the 
*'  convocation  of  the  piovmce  of  Canterbury,  from  St. 
*'  Paul's  to  Westminster. 

*'  Tis  said,  that  by  his  legatine  power  he  first  removed 
**  the  convocation,  held  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  Archbishop 
*'  of  Canterbury's  call,  and  called  the  x\rchbishop  and 
"  clergy  to  meet  at  Westminster,  a  sight  never  before 
"  seen  in  England.  Upon  which  Skelton  the  poet 
"  made  this  distich, 
"  Gentle  Paul,  liy  down  thy  sword, 
"  For  Peter  of  Westminster  halk  shaved  thy  beard. 
*'  And  Dr.  Fiddes  observes,  that  this  was  thought  so 
"  singular  a  step,  that  it  would  render  all  the  proceedings 
*'  of  the  assembly  invalid,  wherefore  they  did  not  sit 
"  many  days  before  they  returned  to  St.  Paul's. 
"  Archbishop  Parker,  represents  this  fact  not  only  as 
**  without  a  precedent,  but  also  as  importing  a  crime 
"  of  a  most  enormous  nature ;  inaiiditi  exempli  fiagitiiim 
"  are  his  words.  This  censure,  says  Dr.  Fiddes, 
"  might  have  been  expressed  in  gentler  terms;  for  that 
'*  the  Cardinal  had  thought  hiuiself  really  invested  with 
"  the  power  which  he  j)retendcd  to  exercise,  or  desired 
"  to  exercise,  judging,  that  in  such  a  character  he  should 
"  be  more  able  at  the  head  of  the  convocation  to  do 
"  the  Kiiig  greater  service  in  managing  for  the  supply. 
"  After  which  the  Doctor  concludes  this  extraordinary 
"remaik  in  the  following  words.  '  It  having,'  says 
"  he,    •  been    agreed    on   all   hands,   that    VVolsey   as 
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"  Archbishop  had  no  seat  in  die  convocation  summoned 
*'  by  VVarhani,  though  it  is  urged   by   some,  that  he 
"  might  have  sat  there  as  Abbot  of  St.  Albans.'     Botli 
"  the    pleas    here    alleged    by   the    Doctor,  are  iuex- 
"  cusable,  and  the  latter  detestable,  being  grounded  on 
'*  a    concession   of    that   abandoned   spirit  vvhich  has 
*'  marked   out  the   Cardinal  ever  since    as   a  flagrant 
"  pattern  of  a  wicked  minister,  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
*'  thing  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.     We   must  own 
**  this  is  more  like  the  orator  at  the  bar  pleading  for 
''  his  client,   than  of  the  judicious   panegyrist.     The 
*'  impotence    and    futility   of  his   words,    renders    the 
*'  Cardinal    more   conspicuously    odious,  and    himself 
*'  contemptible.     The  following  letter  to  a  noble  lord, 
**  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  was  talked  of  this   step  of 
*'  Wolsey's  at  that  lime.     Having  giving  his  lordship 
"  an  account  of  the  method  of  carrying  the  loan  in  the 
**  house  of  commons,  he  proceeds  thus  :    *  Also  in  the 
"  convocation    among   the    priests,    the    day    of  their 
**  appearance,  as  soon  as  mass   of  the   Holy  Ghost  at 
"  Paul's  was  done,  my   Lord  Cardinal   cited  them  to 
"  appear  before  his  convocation  at  Westminster,  which 
"  they  did,  and  there  was   another  mass  of  the  Holy 
"Ghost;    and   within    six   or    seven    days   the   priests 
"  proved,   that   all    my    Lord    Cardinal's   convocation 
"  should  do,  would  be   void,    because    their  summons 
"  was    to    appear   before    my    Lord   of    Canterbury  ; 
"  which    thmg    so    espied,   my    Lord    Cardinal    hath 
"  addressed  a  new  citation  into   every    country,   com- 
"  mandnig  the  priests  to  appear  before  him   eight  days 
"  after  the  ascension  ;  and  then  1  think  they  shall  have 
"  a  third  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     1  pray  God  the 
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'  Holy  Ghost  be  among   them  and   us  both.     I   do 

'  tremble    to    remember    the    end   of  all   these   high 

'  and  new   enterprizes  ;   for  oftentimes   it  hath  been 

seen,  that  to  a  new  euterprize  there  followeth  a  new 

manner  and  strange  sequel.      God  of  his  mercy  send 

'  his  grace  unto  such  new  fashions,  that  it  may  be  for 

'  the  best.' 

"  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian,   in  September 

this  year,  the  Cardinal  made  fresh    applications   for 

'  the  popedom,  but  met  with  a  second  rebuff. 

"  On  this  occasion  his  agents  were  I>r.  Thomas 
'  Hannibal  and  John  Clerk,  the  King's  orators  at 
Rome,  who  sent  him  an  account  of  the  reasons 
'alleged  against  his  election:  that  he  would  never  go 
'  to  Rome  in  person  :  that  he  was  Jiimis  pt)lens,  too 
'  powerful,  and  that  he  was  not  old  enough,  reasons 
'  which  demonstrate  nothing  so  much  as  they  do  the 
'  superiority  of  his  competitor's  interest  in  the  conclave. 

*  The  Cardinal  was  greatly  mortified  by  this  second 
'  disappointment,    insomuch  that   imputing  it  to  the 

remissness  of  Dean  Pace,  who   was  ambassador    at 

*  Venice,  he  never  forgave  him,  as  we  have  already 
'  observed. 

"  Clement  VII.  of  the  house  of  Medici,  was  elected 
'  by  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  party.  Our 
'  Cardinal  thereupon  perceiving  the    insincerity  of  the 

*  limperor  towards  him,  concluded  that  Prince  would 
'  never  second  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  chair. 
'  'i'his  was  highly  resented  by  him  as  an  injury  ;  and  he 
'  began    from    thence   to  estrange  himself  from    the 

*  imperial  court,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an  union 
■  between  his  master  and   the  Prencli   King.     Mean- 
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*'  while  he  dissembled  his  resentment  ;  and  after 
"  congratulating  the  new  Pope  upon  his  promotion,  he 
*'  applied  for  a  continuation  of  the  legatine  power, 
"  which  the  two  former  Popes  had  conferred  upon  him. 
**  Clement  knowing  the  importance  of  gaining  his 
**  friendship,  granted  him  a  commission  for  life, 
"  empowering  hini  to  visit  and  reform  religious  houses; 
*'  so  that  by  these,  and  other  unusual  accession  of 
"  powers,  ho  in  a  maimer  transferred  to  him  the  whole 
"  papal  authority  in  England,  and  he  was  actually 
"  revered  there  as  Pope.  In  1525,  he  undertook  the 
"  care  of  conducting  a  loan  for  his  Majesty's  service, 
"  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  nation. 

"  In  the  execution  of  it  he  begun  with  theConvoca- 
*'  tion,  in  hopes  their  example  would  influence  the 
'*  parliament  to  give  a  large  supply.  He  demanded  a 
"  moiety  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenues,  to  be  paid 
*'  in  five  years,  viz.  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  five 
*'  years,  and  obtained  it,  though  not  without  some  diffi- 
"  culty.  Afterwards  he  went,  attended  by  several  of  the 
'*  nobility  and  prelates,  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  in 
a  long  and  elaborate  speech  laid  before  them  the 
public  necessity,  the  danger  of  an  invasion  from  Scot- 
"  land,  the  affronts  received  from  France,  the  league  in 
"  which  the  King  was  engaged  with  the  Pope  and  the 
"  Emperor,  and  he  demanded  a  grant  of  ,£800,000, 
divided  into  four  yearly  payments,  a  sum  computed 
from  the  late  survey  or  valuation  to  be  equivalent 
to  4s.  in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revenue,  or  Is.  in 
"  the  pound  yearly  according  to  the  division  proposed  ; 
**  so  large  a  grant  was  unusual  from  the  commons, 
*' and   though  the  extraordinary  demand  was  seconded 
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"  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Speaker,  and  several  otilef 
"  members  attached  to  the  court,  the  house  could  not  be 
*'  prevailed  with  to  comply  ;  they  voted  only  2s.  in  tlie 
"  pound    on    all   possessed   of  £10,    per  annum   and 
"  upwards,  and  Is.  on  all  possessed  of  40s.  a  year,  and 
"  on  all  the  rest  of  the  subjects  above  l6  years  of  age 
"  a  groat  a  head.     This  last  sum  was  divided  into  two 
"  yearly  payments,  the    former   into  four  yearly   pay- 
"  ments,  and  was  not  therefore,  at  the   utmost,  above 
*'  6d.  in  the  pound.     The  grant  of  the   commons   was 
*'  about  the    moiety   of  the  sum    demanded,   and   the 
**  Cardinal    therefore,    much   mortilied  with    the   dis- 
"  appointment,  came  again  to  the    house,  and  desired 
"  to  reason  with  such  as  refused   to  comply  with  the 
"  King's  request.      He  was  told,  that  it  was  the  rule  of 
"  the  house  never   to   reason,   but  among   themselves, 
"  and  his  desire  was  rejected.  The  commons,  however, 
"  enlarged  a  little    their    former   grant,    and   voted  an 
*'  imposition  of  3s.  a  pound  on  all   possessed  of  £50. 
*'  a  year  and  upwards.     We  are  told  by  Hall,  that  the 
"  Cardinal    endeavoured    to    frighten   the   citizens   of 
*'  London  into  this  loan,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  it 
*'  were  better  that  some  should  sufler  indigence,  than 
**  that  the  King  at  this  time  should   lack  ;    and  there- 
"  fore,  says  ho,  beware,  and  resist,  not,  nor  trijie  not  in. 
"  this  case,  for  it  mat/  fortune  to  cost  some  people  their 
"  heads.     And  all  agree  that  the  King  sent  for  lidward 
"  Montague,  who  had  a  considerable  mtluence  on  the 
**  house,  and  said,  Uol  man,  wilt  thci/  not  safer  my 
*' hill  to  pass?    and    laying    his    hand    on   MontagueV 
"  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  him,  (iet  mi/ 
*'  out  passed  by  to-morrow,  or  else  to-morrow  this  head 
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**  of  yours  will  he  off.  In  vindication  of  the  Cardinal 
*'  it  has  been  alleged,  that  whatever  part  he  might 
**  have  acted  in  the  council,  yet  it  was  an  act  of  council 
**  to  which  the  judges  too  acceded,  and  therefore 
*'  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  solely.  Nor,  continues 
**  this  writer,  does  his  taking  the  management  of  it, 
'*  pursuant  to  the  diiections  of  the  council,  make  at  all 
*'  against  him,  but  is  rather  an  instance  of  his  courage 
*'  and  frankness,  in  that  he  did  not  meanly  put  others 
"  upon  doing  that  which  himself  was  ashamed  of. 
"  But  as  this  is  no  more  than  a  colouring  of  the  author's 
*'  own  invention,  it  may  as  justly  be  asserted  as  a  strong 
"  presumption,  that  the  conncil  was  governed  by  him 
*'  in  giving  their  opinions,  and  were  no  more  than  his 
"  tools  to  give  a  seeming  sanction  to  a  manifest  act  of 
"  oppression.  'Tis  a  well-known  maxim  in  oratory, 
"  not  to  make  use  of  an  argument  which  may  be  fairly 
"  turned  against  us.  Well,  but,  may  the  adversaries  to 
*'  his  memory  say,  where  was  his  integrity  to  his 
"  country  ?  Where  his  mighty  wisdom  and  foresight, 
"  if  he  could  not  perceive  this  to  be,  if  not  altogether 
**  an  oppression,  a  wide  step  however  towards  it  ?  As 
'*  to  the  first,  we  say,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  acted 
"  agreeably  to  his  own  and  the  judgment  of  others, 
"  who  oujiht  to  have  known  the  constitution,  "^i  he 
*'  answer  to  this  is  obvious,  that  such  ignorance  of  the 
"  constitution  in  a  first  minister  is  itself  a  crime.  As 
*•  to  the  second  proceeds  our  author,  granting  he  was 
*'  overbiassed  by  the  repeated  importunities  of  his 
*'  master,  which  we  cannot  but  think  was  the  case, 
"  notwithstanding  the  King's  disclamation  and  pleading 
*'  igiioiance  afterwarils,  it  is  plain  he  used  a  great  deal 
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*'  of  clemency  in  the  exercise  of  his  commission,  and 
"  no  ways  urged  it   to    the    detriment   of  the    people, 
"  which  certainly  he  had  power  enough  to  have  done, 
"  had  he  had  also  the  will.     That  the   King  was  privy 
**  to   the    loan,    notwithstanding   he    disclaimed   it,   is 
"  evident,  especially  from  his  answer  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
"  on    her    bitter   inveighing   against   the   Cardinal    on 
"  account  of  the  loan.      Well,   well,   quoth   the    King, 
*'Jur  that  matter  there  was  no   blame   in   him,  for  I 
"  htow  that  matter  better  than  jjou    or  any   one  else. 
•'  But  as  to  the  Cardinal's  clemency  in  exercising   this 
•'  commission,  the  contrary   is    as   evident,   both   from 
"  what  Grafton  tells  us,  that  all  accused  the   Cardinal 
*'  and  his  adherents  as  the  subvertcrs   of  the  laws  and 
*'  liberties    of    England,    and    particularly    from   his 
"  behaviour  with  regard   to   the    people   of   Reading  ; 
*'  who,  though  they  refused  to  pay  what  was  demanded, 
*'  yet,  to    shew   their    affection    to   the    King,   offered 
"  twenty  pence  in  the  pound,  which    being    communi- 
'*  cated  to    the   Cardinal,  was    rejected    by   him,    and 
"  Lord  Lyle,  the  commissioner,   ordered   to    abide   by 
"  iijs  tirst  commission,  as  were  the  other  commissioners 
"  throughout  En^^land.      L'pon  the  whole,  as  tliere  was 
"  no  room  for  defending  the  Cardinal's  administration 
"  in  these  times  ;  the   best   method   was   taken   by  his 
"  niore   skillul     apologist    Dr.    I'iddes,    who   silently 
"  dropping  it,  shifts  the  scene,  and  presents  us  with  the 
"  more     amiable    representation    of  his   character   in 
"  another  respect,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

"  The  sanje  year  the  Cardinal  sent  Dr.  Longland, 
"  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  Oxford,  to  acquaint  that 
"  university    with  his   resolution    to   found    a   college 
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**  there.  In  1527,  he  went  ambassador  to  France, 
**  and  obtained  a  commission  empowering  the  Master 
'*  of  the  Kolls  to  hear  causes  in  Chancery  in  his 
**  absence. 

"An  this  commission  was  made  the  precedent  ever 
*'  alter,  and  stiil  continues  the  same,  only  varying  the 
**  forxn  as  occasion  requires,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
"  present  the  reader  with  it,  as  follows : — 

"  '  The  King  to  his  beloved  autl  faithful  John 
'*  Taylor,  Clerk,  Master  and  Keeper  of  the  Rolls 
"  of  our  Chancery,  &-c. 
"  '  Know  ye,  that  whereas  the  most  reverend  Father 
**  in  Christ,  Thomas,  by  divine  permission,  Cardinal- 
Priest,  &,c.  has  been  employed  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  kingdom  and  subjects 
"  of  England,  and  for  the  intesest,  proht,  and  utility 
*'  of  the  public,  in  which  post  he  constantly  exists  : 
"  and  considering  and  piously  coinpassionating  the 
"  insupportable  cares,  labours,  and  fatigues,  which  he 
"  on  that  account  undergoes  and  sutlers,  and  lest 
such  singular  fortitude  of  mind  and  body  should  be 
too  much  impaired,  which  God  avert,  through  such 
*'  fatigues,  and  he  not  able  to  attend  in  good  health  as 
usual  to  our  most  necessary  affairs  with  his  chiefest 
care  :  Being  therefore  v\illing,  that  justice  should  be 
*'  administered  to  all  and  every  of  our  subjects,  and 
**  fully  confiding  in  your  fidelity  and  cirtumspeclion, 
"  we  have  appointed  you  the  aforesaid  John  Taylor, 
"  &-C.  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  granting  unto  you 
''  power  and  authority  to  hear  all  and  every  the  causes, 
*'  disputes,  and  complaints  whatever  of  our  subjects 
*'  depending  before    us  in  our   chancery,   or   already 
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"  moved  or  to  be  moved  therein,  and  by  the  said  Lord 
"  Chancellor  committed  to  you,  or  any  of  you,  (but 
*'  not  to  less  than  four  however)  and  that  for  the  future 
"  shall  be  committed  to  you  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
**  heard,  examined,  and  scrutinized  with  due  regard 
"  according  to  the  allegations  and  proofs,  and  your 
"  own  sound  discretion  to  discuss  and  finally  detcr- 
*'  mine,  and  to  command  a  full  execution  thereof. 
'*  Therefore  we  command,  that  with  regard  to  the 
"  premises  you  truly  and  diligently  act  and  execute 
"  every  thmg  with  effect.  By  the  tenor  of  these 
"  presents,  We  give  it  as  a  firm  command  to  all  and 
'•  singular  our  officers,  ministers,  and  subjects,  whom 
"  It  may  concern,  that  in  all  and  singular  the  premises 
"  they  be  intent  and  obedient  in  the  execution  thereof, 
*'  as  it  becometh.     In  testimony  whereof,  8cc. 

"  'Witness,  the  King,  at  Westminster,  this  Eleventh 
**  day  of  June.' 
"  Some  time  ago  a  dispute  arose,  whether  the  Master 
"  of  the  Rolls  had  a  judicial  authority  to  hear  causes 
"  and  make  orders  in  Chancery,  in  the  absence  of  the 
"  Lord  Chancellor,  without  a  commission.  The 
"  matter  was  introduced  to  the  public  in  a  book, 
"printed  in  Trinity  term,  172(j,  under  the  title  of 
"  ihc  Inslori/  of  llic  Chanceiij,  wherein  the  author 
*'  asserts,  that  his  honour  could  not  hear  causes  in 
"  court  without  a  designation  from  the  Chancellor, 
"  unless  by  commission.  An  answer  to  Uiis  was 
"  published,  inliluled  A  discourse  of  the  judicial 
"  aul/ioriti/  belonging  lo  the  oj/ice  of  the  Master  of  the 
"  Rolls,  wherein  the  author  affirms,  that  the  Master  of 
"  the  Kolls  could   hear   causes,   and   make  orders  ia 
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*'  chancery  by  virtue  of  his  office,  without  any  special 
"  commission  ;  and  sets  forth  many  cases  in  support 
"  of  his  argument.  This  produced  another  piece  by 
*'  way  of  reply,  said  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  masters 
"  of  the  court,  intituled,  The  legal  judicature  in 
*'  Chancen/  stated,  and  therein  the  author  among  other 
"  things  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Master  of  tho 
"  Rolls  was  no  judge  either  in  law  or  equity,  but  that 
"  what  judicial  power  he  could  lawfully  exercise,  was 
"  by  being  one  of  the  twelve  Masters  in  Chancery,  or 
"  by  virtue  of  the  King's  connnission.  The  contro- 
"  versy  being  drawn  to  this  length,  in  order  to  prevent 
"  any  inconvenience  to  the  public,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  3  George,  9^  1 1 .  intituled  An  Act  to  put 
an  end  to  certain  disputes  touching  orders  and  decrees 
"  made  in  the  court  of  chancery  ;  in  which  was  recited, 
"  *  that  whereas  divers  questions  and  disputes  had 
"  arisen  touching  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the 
*'  Rolls  in  the  high  court  of  chancery  ;  for  putting  an 
"  end  to  all  disputes  concerning  the  same,  it  was 
"  enacted,  that  all  orders  and  decrees  made  by  the 
**  then  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  any  of  his 
*'  predecessors,  or  any  thereafter  to  be  made  by  the 
"  said  Master  of  the  Rolls,  or  any  of  his  successors, 
"  except  such  orders  and  decrees  as  should  be  made 
*'  only  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c.  should  be  deemed 
*'  and  taken  to  be  valid  orders  by  the  said  court,  subject 
"  nevertheless  to  be  discharged,  revoked,  or  altered  by 
"  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &,c.  and  that  no  such  order  or 
"  decree  should  be  enrolled,  till  the  same  be  first 
**  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &.C.' 
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After  his  return  home  he  was  constituted  the  Pope's 
"  Vicar-General.  The  same  y€ar  lie  founded  his 
"  College  at  Ipswich. 

"  This,  which  is  called  a  College,  according  to  the 
**  custom  of  those  times,  was,  in  reality,  no  more  than 
"  what  we  now  call  a  grammar  school,  and  in  that 
"  sense  we  find  him  giving  particular  directions  for 
*'  Lilly's  grammar,  then  lately  published,  to  be  made 
**  use  of  therein  ;  to  which  purpose  he  wrote  a  Latin 
"  preface,  a  translation  of  which,  and  of  the  old  title, 
"  runs  thus : — 

**  *  Jivdiments  of  Grammar ,  and  a  method  oj  teaching, 

"  not  so  m7ich  prescribed  for  the  use  of  the  school  of 

"  Ips7cich,  happi I i/  founded  bi/   the  Most   Reverend 

"  Lord  Thomas,  Cardinal  of  Yorh,  as  for  all  the 

"  schools  throuffhout  England. 

"  '  Thomas,    Cardinal   of   York,    to   the    Masters    of 

"  Ipswich  School,  greeting. 

**  *  We  imagine  nobody  can  be  ignorant  of  the  care, 

"  study,  and  industry   of  mind,    with    which  we   have 

"  hitherto  directed  our  labours,  not  for  our  own  private 

"  interest,  but  that  of  our  country,  and  all  our  citizens, 

"  \\hich  we  have  very   much    at   heart,   and  in  which 

"  particular  we  shall  deem  ourselves  to  have  been  most 

*'  amply  gratified,  if  by  any    divine    blessing   we   shall 

"  improve  the  minds  of  the  people.      NV'herefore   being 

"  filled  with  the  utmost  zeal    to   promote  learning  and 

*'  piety  in  our  native  place,  which  she  claims  of  us  as  a 

'*  certain  light,  we  have  fountied   a   Latin  school,  no 

*'  ways  inelegant,  as  a  testimony  of  our  chief  regard 

*'  for  them.     But  as  it  would  be  imj)erfect   to  erect  a 
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'*  school,  however  magnificent,  unless  allcnded  by 
"  learned  masters,  we  have  every  way  studied  to  give 
"  the  government  thereof  to  two  chosen  and  approved 
teachers,  under  whose  tuition  British  youth  may,  by 
degrees,  from  their  earliest  years  imbibe  both  morals 
and  letters,  well  knowing  that  the  hopes  of  the 
"  republick  arise  from  their  minds  being  then  framed 
"  aright ;  and  that  the  same  may  more  happily  and 
"  speedily  be  brought  to  bear,  we  have  taken  all 
"  nianner  of  care,  that  ye  should  have  such  books  as 
"  are  most  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  them.  In 
"  this  our  new  school,  whereof  ye  are  masters,  ye  must 
"  teach  the  boys  by  turns  and  diligently  exercise  them 
"  in  the  rudiments  and  method  of  learning,  that  they 
*'  may  afterwards  be  advanced  to  the  most  elegant 
*'  literature  and  the  best  of  morals.  To  this  purpose 
*'  if  ye  labour  with  equal  care  to  our  satisfaction,  ye 
*'  shall  not  only  deserve  our  great  favours  for  your 
'*  pains,  but  render  it  also  happy  for  your  successors, 
"  Fare  ye  well.' 
"  '  From  our  palace,  A.D. 
"  1528.     Kal.  Sept.' 

"  In  1528,  he  made  a  present  of  his  palace,  at 
"  Hampton-Court,  to  his  Majesty  ;  he  began  to  build 
'*  it  soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  York,  in 
*'  1514,  and  it  was  now  just  finished,  and  completely 
"  furnished.  The  King  gave  him  in  return  Richmond 
"  palace  to  reside  in.  Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Fox, 
"  this  year,  the  Cardinal  succeeded  him  in  the  bishoprick 
"  of  Winchester ;  whereupon  he  resigned  that  of 
*'  Durham,  the  profits  and  revenues  of  which  were 
"  given  to  Anne  Boleyn  for  one  year,  while  it  continued 
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"  in   abeyance.     The   Cardinal  was  joined  this   year, 
**  1528,  with  Cardinal  Canipejus  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
'*  the  important  cause  of  Queen   Katharine's  divorce, 
*'  which  after  several  hearings  was  at   last  evoked  to 
"  Rome,  in  15'29.  Our  Miniou  had  long  foreseen  this 
"  measure  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  his  own  ruin.     He 
*'  had  always  desired  for  Katharine's  successor,  in  the 
"  partnership   of  the  royal   bed,  a   French    Princess, 
"  rather    than    Anne    Boleyn,   yet   he    had   employed 
*'  himself  with   the   utmost   earnestness    to    bring  the 
**  divorce  to  a  happy  issue.     He  was  not  therefore  to 
'*  be   blamed   for   the   unprosperous  event,  which  the 
"  Pope's  partiality  had  produced.     But  he  had   suffi- 
*'  cient  experience  of  the  extreme  ardor  and  impatience 
"  of  his  master's  temper,  which  could  bear  no   contra- 
*'  diction,  and  who  was  wont,  without  examination  or 
*'  distinction,  to  make  his  ministers  answer  for  the  issue 
"  of  those  transactions  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 
"  Anne    Boleyn  also,   who  was   prepossessed   against 
"  him,  had  imputed  to  him   the  failure  of  her   hopes  ; 
"  and  as  she  was  now  returned  to  court,   whence   she 
'*  had  been  removed  from  a  regard  to  decency  during 
*'  the    trial    before    the     Legates,    she   had   naturally 
"  acquired  an  additional  influence  on  the  King's  mind 
"  and  she  serveil  nuuh  to  fortify  his  prejudice  against 
"  the  Cardinal.     Thus  the  Queen  and  her  partisans, 
"judging   of  him   by  the  part  which  he   had  openly 
"  acted,  hail  expressed   the  highest   animosity   against 
"  him  ;  and  the  njost  opposite  factions  seemed  now  to 
"  con»bin<j  in  the  ruin  of  the  haughty  minister. 

"  One  of  many  good  reasons  why  Erasnuis   thought 
*'  the  Cardinal  deserved  the  character  he  has  left  hiiu 
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in  some  of  his  epistles,  we  may  presume  very  justly, 
says  Dr.  Knight,  was  his  using  this  lady  [Queen 
**  Katharine]  so  very  barbarously  :  And  indeed,  proceeds 
"  this  writer,  her  short  though  pithy  speech  to  him, 
"  when  the  Cardinal  urged  her  to  submission  to  the 
"  King's  pleasure,  has  more  of  this  truth  in  it,  than  all 
^'  the  laboured  character  that  has  been  lately  given  him 
"'  [by  Dr.  Fidd^s]  and  because  it  is  omitted  in  his  life, 
*'  give  me  leave  to  insert  it  here.  Her  stout  and 
*'  prudent  answer  was  in  the  following  words :  Of  these 
"  mi)  miseries  X  can  accuse  none  but  you  my  ijord  of 
*'  York,  because  I  could  not  away  with  your  monstrous 
**  pride,  excessive  riot,  whoredom,  and  intolerable 
**  oppression ;  therefore  do  I  now  suffer ;  and  because 
*'  mi/  nepheiv,  the  Emperor,  did  not  gratify  your  impla- 
*'  cable  ambition  to  advance  you  to  the  Papacy,  you 
"  threatened  to  be  revenged  on  him  and  his  friends. 
*'  And  you  have  performed  your  promise.  You  have 
"  been  the  plotter  of  the  wars  against  him,  and  raised  this 
"  doubt  a(rainst  me.  To  pass  over  the  virulence  with 
"  which  this  remark  is  embittered,  it  may  be  observed, 
"  that  one  very  good  reason  may  be  alleged  for 
"  Fiddes's  silence  upon  this  speech,  that  Bishop 
"  Burnet,  no  fiiend  to  the  Cardinal's  memory,  had 
*'  given  his  opinion,  that  tlie  King's  scruples  were 
*'  much  ancienter,  and  also  acquitted  tlie  Cardinal 
*'  absolutely  of  this  reproach.  It  is  allowed,  that  he 
"declined  giving  his  judgment  of  the  divorce,  when 
*'  pressed  to  it  by  his  Majesty,  which  considering  the 
"  reason  to  apprehend  Anne  Boleyu's  growing  power, 
*'  and  the  King's  known  caressing  of  her  at  this  time, 
*^  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  against  the  divorce,  and 
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*'  so  it  was  construed  both  by  the  King  and  also  by  his 
*'  mistress,  who  made  an  eftectual  use  of  it  to  his  ruin, 
*'  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  his 
"  fate  was  hard :  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  incur  the 
"  displeasure  both  of  the  wife  and  the  mistress,  without 
**  any  ill  intention  to  either,  and  both  concurred  in 
*'  his  ruin. 

*'  The   high   opinion    itself,    which   the    King   had 
"  entertained   of  his    capacity,    tended   to   hasten   his 
"  downfall ;    while    his     Majesty    imputed    the    bad 
"  success  of  his  minister's  untlcrtakings  not  to   fortune 
"  or   mistake,   but   the  malignity  or   infidelity    of  his 
"  intentions.     The  blow,   however,    fell  not   instantly 
*'  on  his  head.     The  King,    who   possibly   could   not 
"justify  by  any   good  reason   his   alienation  from  his 
"  ancient  favourite,  seems  to  have  remained  some  time 
*'  in  suspence,  and  received  him,   if  not   with    all   his 
*'  former  kindness,  yet  with   the   appearance  of  trust 
"  and  regard.      But  it  is  found  almost  impossible  for  a 
"  high  confidence  and    aftection    to   receive    the   least 
"  diminution  without  sinking  into  absolute  indift'erencc, 
"  and  even  running  into  the  opj)osite  extreme  of  hatred 
*'  and  aversion.     The    King  was   now  determined   to 
**  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the   Cardinal    w  ith    ahnost    as 
"  much  precipitation  as  he     had    formerly   employed 
*'  in    his    elevation.     The     Dukes    of    Norfolk    and 
'*  Suffolk  were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from  him ; 
**  and  on  his  scrupling  to    deliver    it    without   a   more 
"  express  warrant,  the  King  sent  him    a    letter ;    upon 
"  winch    it    was    surrendered,    and    delivered    by    his 
*'  Majesty  to  Sir  Thou)as  More.     Wolsey  was  ordered 
"  to  depart  from  York  Tlace ;  a  palace  whit^h  U<?  had 
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"  built  in  Lontlou,  and  which,  lliough  it  really 
"  belonged  to  the  See  of  York,  was  seized  by  his 
**  Majesty,  and  became  afterwards  the  residence  of 
**  the  Kings  of  England,  under  the  title  of  Whitehall. 
"  All  his  furniture  and  plate  was  converted  to  the 
"  King's  use  ;  and  indeed  their  riches  and  splendour 
*'  betitted  rather  a  royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The 
"  walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold 
*'  or  cloth  of  silver  ;  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of 
"  massy  gold,  and  there  were  found  ten  thousand 
"  pieces  of  fine  holland  belonging  to  him.  All  the 
"  rest  of  his  riches  and  furniture  were  in  proportion  ; 
"  and  his  opulence  was,  probably,  no  small  inducement 
"  to  the  violent  prosecution  against  him.  He  was 
"  ordered  to  Esher,  a  country  seat  which  he  possessed 
*'  near  Hampton  Court. 

"  This  was  a  seat  belonging  to  the  See  of  Win- 
"  Chester.  The  Cardinal  upon  his  first  coming  to  the 
*'  Bishopric  had  ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  and  some 
*'  parts  re-built,  proposing  to  make  this  his  retreat, 
**  when  the  King  resided  at  Hampton-Court,  and  such 
"  expedition  was  made  in  finishing  it,  that  it  soon 
"  made  a  considerable  figure.  In  short,  what  remains 
"  of  this  edifice  is  another  monument  of  the  Cardinal's 
*'  excellent  taste  in  architecture.  It  foil  afterwards 
"  into  lay  hands  ;  however,  the  structure  was  preserved 
"  with  great  exactness,  and  was  put  into  such  order  by 
**  the  late  possessor,  the  right  honourable  Henry 
"  Pelham,  Esq.  as  to  be  accovmted  a  building  well 
*'  worth  the  sight  and  observance  of  the  curious. 

"  The  world,  who  had  paid  him   such  abject  court 
during  his  prosperity,  now  deserted  him  in  this  fatal 
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"  reverse  of  all  his  fortunes  :  lie  himself  was  much 
"  dejected  with  the  change,  and  from  the  same  turn  of 
"  mind  which  had  prompted  him  to  be  so  vainly 
"  elevated  with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  blow  of 
**  adversity  with  double  rigour.  The  least  appearance 
"  of  his  return  to  favour,  threw  him  into  transports  of 
**  joy,  unbecoming  a  man.  The  King  had  softened 
'*  during  some  time  the  blows  which  at  first  overwhelm- 
**  ed  him  ;  he  granted  him  his  protection,  and  left  him 
"  in  possession  of  the  sees  of  York  and  Winchester ; 
"  and  he  even  sent  him  a  gracious  message,  accompanied 
"  with  a  ring,  as  a  testimony  of  his  affection.  \\  olsey, 
"  who  was  on  horseback,  when  the  messenger  met  him, 
*'  immediately  alighted,  and  throwing  hinisclf  on  his 
**  kness  in  the  dirt,  received  in  that  humble  posture  these 
*' marks  of  iiis  Majesty's  gracious  disposition  towards 
"  him.  Jiut  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to 
*'  court,  never  ceased  plying  the  Kmg  with  accounts  of 
"  his  several  offences  ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  in  particidar, 
**  who  bore  him  no  kindness,  contributed  her  endeavous, 
'*  in  conjunction  with  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Noifolk, 
"  to  exclude  him  from  all  hopes  of  being  reinstated  in 
"  his  former  authority  :  he  dismissed,  therefore,  his 
"  numerous  retinue  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  kiuil  and  bencli- 
'*  cent  master,  the  separation  passed  not  without  a 
"  pleuliful  eiUision  of  tears  on  both  sides.  The  King's 
"  heart,  notwithstanding  some  gleams  of  kindness, 
"  seemed  totally  hardened  to  his  old  favourite  :  he 
"  ordered  him  to  be  indicleil  in  the  Star-chamber, 
"  where  sentence  was  passetl  upon  him  ;  and  not 
"  contented  willi  this  severity,  lie  abandoned  him  to  all 
"  the  rigour  of  the  parliament,  which  now  after  a  long 
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*'  interval  was  again  assembled.  The  House  of  Lords 
"  voted  a  long  charge  against  him,  consisting  of  forty- 
**  four  articles,  and  accompanied  it  with  an  application 
**  to  the  King  for  his  banishment,  and  his  removal  from 
"  all  authority. 

"  As  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  general  histories  of 
"  England,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  reader's 
"  patience  to  transcribe  them  here.  Dr.  Fiddes  has 
"  given  a  comment  upon  several  of  them,  wherein  not 
"  only  their  groundlessness  and  futility,  but  even  their 
"  absurdity,  is  sufficiently  shewn.  The  truth  is,  the 
"  whole  tenor  of  them  demonstrates  nothing  so  much 
"  as  the  absolute  despotic  sway  of  the  King,  and  the 
"  obsequious  servility  of  his  pailiament. 

"  Little  opposition  was  made  to  this  charge  in  the 
"  Upper  House  ;  no  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  so 
"  much  as  called  for,  and  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  general 
"  accusations,  it  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any. 
*'  'I'lie  articles  being  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
"  Commons,  Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly  a  servant  to 
*'  the  Cardinal,  and  who  had  been  raised  by  him  from 
**  a  very  low  station,  defended  his  unfortunate  patron 
'*  with  so  much  spirit,  generosity,  and  courage,  as 
"  acquired  him  great  honour,  and  laid  the  foundation 
"  of  that  favour  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the 
'^  King.  Woisey's  enemies  finding  that  either  his 
"  iimocence  or  his  caution  prevented  them  from 
"  having  any  just  ground  of  accusing  him,  had  recourse 
*'  to  a  very  extraordinary  expedient.  An  indictment 
"  was  lodged  against  him,  that  contrary  to  a  statute  of 
"  Richard  ILconnnonly  called  the  Statute  of  Provisors, 
"  he  had  procured    bulles    from    Rome ;    particularly 
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*'  that  of  investing  him  with  the  legatine  power,  which 
"  he  had  exercised  with  very  extensive  authority.  He 
*'  confessed  the  indictment,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the 
"  statute,  and  threw  himself  on  the  King's  mercy.  He 
"  was  perhaps  within  reach  of  the  hivv ;  but  besides 
"  that  the  statute  was  fallen  altogether  into  disuse, 
"  nothing  could  be  more  rigorous  or  severe,  than  to 
"  impute  unto  him  as  a  crime  what  he  had  publicly, 
*'  during  a  course  of  so  many  years,  practised  with  the 
"  consent  and  approbation  of  the  King,  and  the 
'*  acquiescence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  ;  not  lo 
*'  mention  what  he  always  asserted,  and  what  can 
*'  scarce  be  doubted  of,  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal 
*'  licence  in  the  most  formal  manner,  which  had  he  not 
"  been  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  attemliug  any 
"  opposition  to  Henry's  lawless  will,  he  might  have 
"  pleaded  in  his  own  defence.  The  judges  sentence, 
"  however,  was  pronounced  against  him,  that  he  was 
"  out  of  the  King's  protection,  his  lands  and  goods 
"  forfeited,  and  that  his  person  might  be  committed  to 
"  custody.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  sentence  that 
"  he  was  ordered  to  quit  York  place,  which,  as  is 
"  before  observed,  was  seized  by  the  King,  together 
*'  with  all  the  magniticently  rich  furniture.  But  this 
**  prosecution,  though  not  disagreeable  to  the  King, 
"  was  carried  no  further.  The  Cardinal  resigned  it, 
"  on  the  King's  coujuiand,  December  the  1 8th.  this 
"  year;  and  soon  afterwards  falling  dangerously  ill,  he 
"  was  attended  by  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  physician,  by 
"  especial  order  of  his  Majesty,  who  even  granted  him, 
"  on  the  l'2th.  of  February,  a  remarkably  full  and 
"  complete  pardon  for  all  offences,  restored  part  of  his 
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*'  plate  and  furniture,  as  also  the  revenues  of  liis 
*'  Arcbbishoprick,  and  still  continued  from  time  to 
"  time  to  drop  expressions  of  fiivour  and  compassion 
"  towards  him. 

"  Soon    after    judgment    was     passed    upon     tlie 
"  pramumre.  Judge  Shelly   was   sent   to   Esher   with 
"  this  demand,  at  the  same  time  producing  a  deed   of 
"  resignation,  which  he  desired   the   Cardinal   to  sign. 
"  The    demand    greatly    struck    the    Cardinal,    wiio 
"  alleged,  that  as  York  House  belonged  to  his  See,  it 
"  was  not  his  to  dispose  of,   and  told    him,   he   hoped 
"  the  judges    would    not    expose    their   reputation   by 
"  putting  his  Majesty  upon  any  illegal  methods  ;    but 
"  if  the  King  insisted  upon  it,    let  the    sin    lie    at    his 
"  door,  and  so  signed  the  deed.     York  place,  as  is  said 
"  above,  was   the   Archbishop    of  York's   house ;    the 
"  Cardinal  found  it  greatly  out  of  repair,  when  it  came 
"  into  his  possession  with  that  See,  on  account  of  tlie 
"  Archbishop's  residence  at   Rome.      The  King  had 
"  not    long   got   it    into   his   hands,  when   he   built   a 
"  mansion  at  St.  James's,    and  for  the  service  of  both 
"  the  palaces  inclosed   that   spot   of   ground    which    is 
"  now  called  the  Park,   and  then    built  the    gate  that 
"  lately  stood  near  the  treasury,  but  was  taken  down   a 
"  few  years  ago,  to  which  he   added    a   gallery  for  the 
"  royal  family  to  sit   in,    to    behold    the  justings    and 
"  other  military  exercises  in  the   tilt   yaril,  so  called 
"  from    the    liltings    therein    practised.      Soon   after, 
"  Henry  erected,  contiguous  to   the  aforesaid   gate,   a 
"  tennis  court,  cock-pit,  and  places   to   bowl    in,    the 
"  form  of  which  only  remains,  the  rest  being  converted 
*'  into  dwelling  houses  and  offices  for  the  privy  council 
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"  and  secretaries  of  state.  The  royal  banquetting-* 
"  house  was  built  by  King  James  I.  as  a  part  of  his 
"  intended  p-.dace.  But  York  place,  together  with 
"  the  long  gallery  added  by  Henry  VHI.  was  burnt  in 
"  J  694. 

"  Lord  Coke,  speaking  of  this  pardon,  expresses 
*'  himself  thus  :  The  most  learned  and  benelicial 
"  pardons  which  we  have  read,  were  that  to  William  of 
"  VV ickham.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (for  a  good  man 
''^W'ill  never  refuse  God  and  the  King's  pardon, 
"  because  every  one  does  often  offend  both  of  them,) 
"  and  the  other  to  Thomas  Wolsey,  which  are  learnedly 
"  and  curiously  penned.  See  the  words.  Articuli 
"  pardonatio)iis  Ueverendissimi  Palris  1  ho,  Cardiiialis, 
"^c.  21  Hetu  8.  Feb.  12.  OinuimodcR  Proditiones, 
"  turn  mojoies  qnnm  rniiioies,  Prodi twiiiim misprisiones, 
"  ^  aim  mis:prisio)ies,  Legitm  suOversioiics,  &>  earum 
"  iUicita  extensioues.  Oiitlegarum  qnacunqae  Intru- 
"  siories  ^'  fngressiis  in  Temporalia  Archicpiscopatiinm, 
"  Fpiscopfitxm  Abhatiarum,  Prioratutmu  sive  aliariu/i 
*'  Domorum  RelinioHirum  infra  regnitm  A)i<iH(e.  Pro- 
"  visiones  Bul/arum  circa  execuliouem  Ojlicii  Legationis 
"  (le  Latere  contra  formam  slatnti  de  Provisoribus. 
"  Concesso  quod  praifatus  Thomas  Cardiiialis  omni 
"  pardonatioiie  6^  gratia  gandcat  Popiilo  Rcgni  Anglia: 
"  in  aliquo  Parliamenlo  concessa.  Donalo  Archivpis- 
"  copalns  Kboraccnsis  cum  pertinenliis. 

"  But  whoever  looks  into  the  history  of  those  times, 
"  will  find  that  the  King  was  at  this  juncture  pushed  to 
*'  extremity  both  against  the  Pope  and  against  the 
"  ecclesiastical  order.  'I'his  was  naturally  very  dis- 
"  agreeable  to  the  Cardinal ;  and  as  his  Majesty  foresaw 
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"  his  opposition  to  both,  this  has  been  assigned  as  the 
"  most  probable  reason  for  his  eontinuitig  to  persecute 
"  his  ancient  favourite  with  so  much  rigour.      After  he 
"  had  remained  some  time  at  Esher,  he   was  allowed, 
"  in  1530,  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace  which  he 
"  had  received  from  the  King  as  a  present  in  return  for 
*' Hampton-Court ;     but   the   courtiers    dreading    still 
*'  his  near  neighbourhood,  prayed  an  order  for  him   to 
"  remove  to  his  palace  at  York.     The   Cardinal  knew 
"  it  was  in  vain  to  resist.      He  went  first  to  the  seat  of 
"  that   Archbishopric   at  Southwell,   from  whence,  in 
"  the  latter  end  of  the  sunmier,  he  passed  to   Scrooby, 
"  and  arriving  on  the  27th.  of   September    at   Cawood 
"  Castle,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  that  mansion,  where 
*'  he  rendered  himself  extremely  popular  to  the   neigh- 
"  bourhood  by    his    afi'ability    and  hospitality,   but   he 
"  was  not  suffered  to  continue  long  unmolested  in  this 
**  retreat.      The     Earl     of   Northumberland  received 
''  orders,  without  regard  to  his  ecclesiastical  cliaracter, 
"  to  arrest  him  for  high  treason,  and  to  conduct  him  to 
"■  London,   in   order   for  his   trial.      The   anest  was 
"  executed  upon  him  in  the  latter  end  of  October;    in 
"  pursuance  whereof  he  was  taken  into  the   custody  of 
"  Sir  Peter  Welsh,  with  whom  he  set  out  on   the   first 
*'  of  November  for  London  ;  but  on  the  road,  partly 
"  from  the    fatigue    of  the  journey,   partly    from   the 
"  agitation  of  his  anxious  mind,  he  was  seized  with  a 
"  disorder  which  turned  to   a   flysentery,    and    was  not 
"  able    without    some    difficulty    to    reach   Leicester 
"  Abbey.     When  the  Abbot  and  jSIonks   advanced  to 
"  receive  him   with  much   respect  and   ceremony,   he 
"  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  lay  liis  bones  among 
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"  theni ;  and  he  immediately  took,  to  his  bed,  whence  he 
"  never  rose   more.     A   little    before   he   expired,   he 
*'  addressed    himself  in   the   following   words   to  Sir 
"  William  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  who  had 
*'  him   in  custody  :  "  I    pray   you,    have  me  heartily 
**  recommended  unto  his  Majesty,  and  beseech  him  in 
*•  my  behalf  to  call   to   remembrance  all  matters  that 
"  have  passed  between  us  from  the  beginning,  especially 
*'  with  regard  to  his  business  with  the  Queen,  and  then 
*'  he    \Aill  know   in    his   conscience,   whetiier    I  have 
**  ofieiidcd   him.      He  is  a    Piince   of  a    most   royal 
"  courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart,  and  rather  than 
"  he  will   miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will 
"  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom  :    I  do  assure 
*'  you,  that  1  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes 
"  for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
*'  will  and  appetite,  but  could  not  prevail.     Had  1  but 
"  served  God  as  diligently  as  1  have  served  the  King, 
"He  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs  ; 
*'  but  this  IS  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my 
*'  indulgent  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service 
**  to  my  God,  but  only  to  my  Prince.     Therefore  let 
"  me  advise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the   Privy   Council, 
"  as  by  your  wisdom  you  are  tit,  take  care  what  you 
"  put  into  the  King's  head,  for  you  can  never  put  it  out 
**  again."      Thus   died    this    famous  Cardinal,  whose 
"  character  seems  to  have  contained  as  .'lingular  varieties 
"  as  the  fortune  to  whuh  he  was  exposed.     The  obsti- 
"  nacy  and  violence  of  the  King's  temper  may  alleviate 
"  iiiuch    of  the    blame    which    some    of  his  favourite 
**  nnnisiers   have    umlergone;    and  when  we  consider, 
''  that  Uic  subbCk^uent  part  of  his  reign  was  much  more 
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"  unfortunate  and  criminal  than  that  which  was  directed 
"  by  Wolsey's  counsels,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  suspect 
*'  of  partiality  those  historians  who  endeavoured  to  load 
"  his  memory  with  such  violent  reproaches.  If  in  his 
"  train  of  politicks  he  sometnnes  employed  his  influence 
''  over  the  King  for  his  private  purposes,  rather  than 
*'  his  master's  niterest,  which  he  boasted  he  had  really 
^'  at  heart,  we  must  remember,  that  he  had  in  view  the 
*'  papal  throne,  which,  htul  he  attained  to,  it  would 
**  have  enabled  him  to  make  his  master  a  suitable  return 
"  for  his  greatest  favours.  The  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
**  whose  memory  is  precious  in  France,  always  made 
**  this  apology  for  his  own  conduct,  which  was  in  some 
"  respect  similar  to  Wolsey's.  And  we  have  reason 
*'  to  thmk  the  king  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
**  motives  by  which  his  minister  was  influenced  :  r'.e 
"  regretted  very  nxuch  his  death,  when  informed  of  it, 
*•  and  always  spoke  favourably  of  his  m'nnory  ;  a  proof 
*' that  humour  more  than  reason,  or  any  discoveiy  of 
•*  treachery,  had  occasioned  his  last  persecution 
*'  against  him." 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  thus  sketched  the  life  of  Wolsey  : — 
"Thomas  Wolsey,  a  celebrated  Caidiuai  and 
"  Statesman,  but  to  be  remembered  with  more  resptct 
"  as  a  benefactor  to  learning,  was  so  obscure  in  his 
"  origin  that  scarcely  any  historian  mentions  the  names 
"  of  his  father  and  mother.  Their  names,  however, 
"  are  preserved  by  Kymei  (Feed.  vol.  xiv.  p.  ^55),  in 
^' the  Pope's  buUe  of  favours  to  those  VAho  came  to 
*'  Cardinal-College,  in  Oxford,  and  prayed  for  the 
*'  safety  of  the  said  Cardinal,  and  after  his  decease  i.r 
"  the  souls  of  him,  his  father  llobert;  and  his  mother. 
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**  Joan.  This  partly  confirms  the  discovery  of  his 
'*  zealous  biographer,  Dr.  Fiddes,  that  he  was  the  son 
"  of  one  Robert  VVolsey,  a  butcher,  of  Ipswich,  where 
*' he  was  born  in  March,,  1471.  Fiddes  says,  that 
**  this  Robert  had  a  son,  whose  early  history  corres- 
"  ponds  with  that  of  the  Cardinal,  and  that  he  was  a 
**  man  of  considerable  landed  property.  We  may, 
"  from  other  evidence,  conclude  that  his  parents  were 
"  either  not  poor,  or  not  friendless,  since  they  were 
"  able  to  give  him  the  best  education  his  native  town 
^'  aftorded,  and  alterwards  to  send  him  to  Magdalen 
"  College.  But  in  whatever  way  he  was  introduced 
"  here,  it  is  certain,  that  his  progress  in  academical 
*'  studies  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
*'  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
"  from  this  extraordinary  instance  of  precocity,  was 
"  usually  named  the  boy-bachelor. 

*'  ^o  proofs  arc  indeed  wanting  of  his  uncommon 
"  reputation  as  a  scholar,  for  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
"  his  College  soon  after  taking  his  bachelor's  degree, 
"  and  proceeding  to  that  of  Master,  he  was  appointed 
*'  teacher  of  Magthden  grammar  school.  In  14})8,  he 
"  was  made  bursar  of  the  College,  about  which  time 
"  he  had  the  credit  of  building  Magdalen  tower.  It  is 
"  \et  more  proof  of  his  learning  having  been  of  the 
*'  most  liberal  kind,  and  accompanied  with  a  corres- 
"  ponding  liberality  of  sentiment,  tliat  he  became 
<*  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  then  at  Oxford,  and 
*' joined  that  illustrious  scholar  in  promoUng  classical 
*<  studies,  which  wcie  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
"  bigotry  of  the  times.  The  letters  which  passed 
"  between  VVolsey  and  Erasmus,  fyr  some  years,  imply 
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"  mutual  respect  and  union  of  sentiment  on  all  matters 
"  in  which  literature  was  concerned  ;  and  their  love  of 
"  learning  and  contempt  of  the  monks,  although  this 
*'  last  was  excited  by  different  motives,  are  points  in 
"  which  Ave  perceive  no  great  disagreement.  Yet,  as 
*'  Erasmus  continued  to  live  the  life  of  a  mere 
"  scholar,  precarious  and  dependant,  and  Wolsey  was 
^'  rapidly  advancing  to  rank  and  honours,  too  many  and 
*'  too  high  for  a  subject,  a  distance  was  placed  between 
"  them,  which  Wolsey  would  not  shorten,  and  Erasmus 
'*  could  not  pass.  Hence,  while  a  coiuteous  familiarity 
"  was  preserved  in  VVolsey's  correspondence,  Erasmus 
**  could  not  help  betraying  the  feelings  of  a  client  who 
"  has  received  little  more  tiian  promises  from  his 
"patron;  and  when  Wolsey  fell  from  his  high  state, 
*'  Erasmus  joined  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  unworthy 
"  of  it.  For  this  he  is  severely  censured  by  Fiddes, 
"  and  ably  defended  by  Knight  and  Jortin. 

"  Wolsey's  iirst  ecclesiastical  preferment  was  the 
"  rectory  of  Limington,  in  Somersetshire,  near  Ilchester, 
*'  conferred  upon  him  in  loOO,  by  the  Marquis  of 
"  Dorset,  to  whose  three  sons  he  had  acted  as  tutor, 
"  when  in  Magdalen  College.  On  receiving  this 
"  presentation  he  left  the  university,  and  resided  for 
"  some  time  on  his  cure,  when  a  singular  circumstance 
"  induced,  or,  perhaps,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
"  for  him  to  leave  it.  At  a  merry  meeting,  at 
"  Limingtoii,  he  either  passed  the  bounds  of  sobriety, 
"  or  was  otherwise  accessary  in  promoting  a  riot,  for 
"  which  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  a  justice  of  peace,  set  him 
"  in  the  stocks.  This  indignity  VV  olsey  remembered 
*'  when  it  would   have   been   honourable,    as  well  as 
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"  prudent,  to  liave  forgot  it.  After  he  had  arrived  at 
**  the  high  rank  of  Chancellor,  lie  ordered  Sir  Amyas 
"  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  Temple,  and 
''  kept  him  in  that  place  for  five  or  six  years. 

"  On  his  quitting  Limington,  though  without  resign- 
"  ing  the  living,  Henry  Dean,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
*'  made  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains,  and  in  ]  oOC>, 
"  the  Pope  Alexander  gave  him  a  dispensation  to  hold 
*' two  benefices.  On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  in 
"  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir 
"  John  Nanfan,  of  Worcestershire,  treasurer  of  Calais, 
"  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and 
"  by  him  recommended  to  Henry  VII.  who  made  him 
*' one  of  his  chaplains.  About  the  end  of  1504,  he 
"  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  H.  a  dispensation  to  hold 
*'  a  third  living,  the  rectory  of  ReHgrave,  in  Norfolk. 
"  In  the  mean  time  he  was  improving  his  interest  at 
*'  court,  by  an  ailable  and  plausible  address,  and  by  a 
*'  display  of  political  talent,  and  quick  and  judicious 
**  ilispatch  in  business,  which  rendered  hiin  very  useful 
"  and  acceptable  to  his  Sovereign.  In  Feb.  1508, 
**  the  King  gave  him  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  two 
"  Prebends  in  the  same  Church,  and  would,  probably, 
•*  have  added  to  these  preferments,  had  he  not  been 
"  prevented  by  his  death  in  the  following  year. 

**  This  event,  important  a^  it  was  to  the  kingdom, 
"  was  of  no  disadvantage  to  \\  olscy,  who  saw  in  the 
"young  King,  Henry  Vlll.  a  disposition  that  might 
**  be  rendered  more  favourable  to  his  lofty  views ;  yet 
"  what  his  talents  might  have  afterwards  procured,  he 
*'  owed  at  this  time  to  a  court  intrigue.  Fox,  Bishop 
"  of  Winchester  and  founder  of  Cojpus  Christi  College, 
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"  introduced  him  to  Henry,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
"  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  (afterwards  Duke  of 
**  Norfolk,)  and  had  probably  no  worse  intention  thaa 
"  to  preserve  a  balance  in  the  council ;  but  VVolsey, 
who  was  not  destined  to  play  a  subordinate  part,  soon 
rose  higher  in  influence  than  either  his  patron  or  his 
opponent,  lie  studied,  with  perfect  knowledj^e  of 
"  human  heart,  to  please  the  young  King,  by  joniingni 
"  indulgencies  which,  however  suitable  to  the  gaiety  of 
"  a  court,  were  ill  becoming  the  character  of  an 
"  ecclesiastic.  Vet,  amidst  the  luxuries  which  he 
"  promoted  in  his  royal  master,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
"  inculcate  maxims  of  state,  and,  above  all,  to  insinuate, 
"  in  a  manner  that  a{)peared  equally  dutiful  and 
"  disinterested,  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  favoui- 
"  tism,  which  he  sincerely  hoped  would  one  day  centre 
"  in  his  own  person.  Nor  was  he  disappointed ;  as  for 
"  some  time  after  this,  his  history,  apart  from  what 
**  share  he  had  in  the  public  councils,  is  little  more 
"  than  a  list  of  promotions,  following  each  other  with 
**  a  rapidity  that  alarmed  the  courtiers,  and  inclined  the 
**  people,  always  jealous  of  sudden  elevations,  to  look 
'*  back  at  his  origin. 

"  In  this  rise  he  was  successively  made  Almoner  to 
*'  the  King,  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and  lieporter  of  the 
*'  proceedings  of  the  star-chamber;  Rector  of  Turring- 
"  ton,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
^*  Registrar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  Prebendary 
*'  and  Dean  of  York.  Eroin  these  he  passed  on  to 
"  become  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  Precentor  of  St. 
"  Paul's,  both  of  which  he  resigned  on  being  preferred 
"to  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln;    Chancellor    of    the 
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"  order  of  the  Garter,  and  Bishop  of  Tournay  in 
"  Flanders,  which  he  held  until  1518,  when  that  city 
'*  was  delivered  up  to  the  French,  but  he  derived  from 
'*  it  afterwards  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  livres.* 
"In  1514,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
**  the  room  of  Smyth,  founder  of  Brazen-nose  College, 
"  and  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
*'  Cambridge.  The  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
"  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  created  Cardinal  of  St. 
"  Cecilia. 

"  Yet  in  the  plenitude  of  that  political  influence 
**  which  he  now  maintained  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
*'  ancient  nobility  and  courtiers,  it  appears  that  for 
"  some  time  he  preserved  the  peace  of  the  country,  by 
*'  a  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  by  a  punctuality 
**  in  matters  of  finance,  which  admitted  no  very  un- 
**  favourable  comparisons  between  him  and  his  prede- 
**  cessors.  Perhaps  the  splendor  and  festivities  which 
*'  he  encouraged  in  the  court  might,  by  a  diffusion  of 
'*  the  royal  wealth  among  the  public,  contribute  to  a 
"  certain  degree  of  popularity,  especially  when  con- 
"  trasted  with  the  more  economical  habits  encouraged 
**  by  Henry  VII.  It  was  not  until  ho  established  his 
"  legatine  court,  a  species  of  English  Popedom,  that 
"  the  people  had  reason  to  complain  of  a  vast  and  rapa- 
"  cious  power,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  boundless 
"  in  its  capricious  decrees,  and  against  which  there 
**  was   no   redress.       This   court,   however,   could   not 


*  Dr.  Fiddc'S  allows  tliat  this  piece  of  piefcnneut  partook  of  usurpa- 
tion, as  the  former  IVisliop  of  Touruay  had  been  iicitlier  legally  nor 
eccli.siaslically  deprived. 
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have  inflicted  many  public  injuries,  as  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  complanUs  of  Parliament  agamst  him, 
when  complaints  might  have  been  preferred  with 
*'  safety,  and  would  have  been  Melcomed  iiom  any 
*'  quarter.  At  that  time  the  legality  of  the  power  was 
"  called  in  question,  but  not  the  exercise  of  it. 

"  In  the  private  conduct  of  tiiis  extraordinary  man, 
*'  while  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  we  find  a 
"  singular  mixture  of  personal  pride  and  public 
**  munificence.  While  his  train  of  servants  rivalled 
**  that  of  the  King,  and  was  composed  of  many  persons 
"  of  rank  and  distinction,  his  house  was  a  school  where 
"  their  sons  were  usefully  educated  and  initialetl  in 
"  public  life.  And  while  he  was  dazzling  tlie  eyes,  or 
**  insulting  the  feelings  of  the  people,  by  an  ostentation 
"  of  gorgeous  furniture  and  equipage,  such  as  exceeded 
*'  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  was  a  general  and 
"  liberal  patron  ol  Uteralure,  a  man  of  consummate 
•'  taste  in  works  of  art,  elegant  in  liis  plans,  and  bound- 
*'  less  in  his  expences  to  execute  them ;  and,  in  the 
*'  midfit  of  luxurious  pleasures  and  pompous  revellings, 
"  he  was  meditating  the  advancement  of  science  by  a 
"  munificent  use  of  those  riches  which  he  seemed  to 
"  accumulate  only  for  selfish  purposes. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  no  intermission  in  his 
'•  preferments.  His  influence  was  courted  by  the 
"  Pope,  who  had  made  him  a  Cardinal;  and,  in  15l(), 
his  Legate  in  England,  with  powers  not  inferior  to  his 
own  ;  and  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  granted  hmi  a 
pension  of  30()0  livres,  while  the  duchy  of  Milan 
"  bestowed  on  him  a  yearly  grant  of  10,000  ducats. 
"  On  the  resignation  of  Archbishop  W'arham,  he  was 
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*'  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor.  "  If  this  new 
"  accumulation  of  dignity,"  says  Hume,  "  increased 
*<  his  enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his  personal 
"  character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  A 
"  strict  administration  of  justice  took  place  during  his 
"  enjoyment  of  this  high  office  ;  and  no  Chancellor 
**  ever  discovered  greater  impartiality  in  his  decisions, 
"  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged 
*<  knowledge  of  law  or  equity. 

*'  In  1518,  he  attended  Queen  Catharine  to  Oxford, 

**  and    intimated    to    the   University  his  intention  of 

<'  founding    lectures    on    theology,  civil   law,   physic, 

"  philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  Greek  and  Latin  ; 

**  and  in  the   following   year,   three  of  these,  viz.   for 

*'  Greek,     Latin,     and    rhetoric,    were    founded    and 

**  endowed  witli  ample  salaries,  and  read  m  the  hall  of 

'*  Corpus    Christi    College.       He    appointed    for    his 

*'  Lectures  the   abUst  scholars  whom   the    University 

"  afloided,  or  whom  he  could  invite  from  the  continent. 

!"  The  members  of  tlie  Convocation,   about  this  time, 

**  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  mark  of  their  esteem, 

*'  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  lie  should  have   the  revisal 

"  and  correction  of  the  university  statutes  in  the  most 

*'  extensive  sense;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 

**  any  reason  to  repent  of  this   extraordinary  instance 

**  of  their  confidence.     The  same  power  was  conferred 

"  upon  him  by  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridge,    and  in 

"  both    cases  was  accompanied   by  documents  which 

"  proved  the  very  high   opinion  entertained    by  these 

'•  learned    botlies    of  his    Illness   to  reform    what  was 

^'  amiss  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
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**  In  the  same  vear,  the  Pope  granted  him  the 
*'  administration  of  the  Bishopuicof  Bath  and  VVulls, 
"  and  the  King  bestowed  on  him  its  temporallics. 
"  This  See,  with  those  of  Woicester  and  Hereford, 
"  vhich  the  Cardinal  Hkewise  farmed,  were  fiiled  by 
''  foreigners  who  were  allowed  non-resicience,  and 
*'  compounded  for  this  indulgence  by  yielding  a  share 
*'  of  the  revenues.  The  Cardinal's  aid,  about  tiiis 
"  time,  in  establishing  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
"  London,  is  to  be  recorded  among  the  many  instances 
"  of  the  very  liberal  views  which  he  entertained  of  every 
''  improvement  connected  with  literature.  In  1521, 
"  he  evinced  his  zeal  against  the  reforniation,  which 
"  Luther  had  begun,  by  procuring  his  doctrines  to  be 
^'  condemned  in  an  assembly  of  divines  held  at  his 
"  own  house,  published  Pope  Leo's  bulle  against  him, 
**  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  writings  in  this 
'*  kingdom  ;  but  there  is  no  favourable  part  of  his 
"  character  so  fully  established  as  his  moderation 
'' towards  the  English  Lutherans;  for  one  article  of 
"  his  impeachment  was  his  being  remiss  in  punishing 
*'  heretics,  and  shewing  a  disposition  rather  to  screen 
"  them. 

"  In  tiie  same  year,  he  received  the  rich  Abbey  of 
**  St.  A I  ban's,  to  hold  in  commendam,  and  soon  after 
*'  went  abroad  on  an  embassy.  About  this  time  also, 
*'  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  papal  chair  on  the 
"  demise  of  Leo  X.  but  was  not  successful.  '^J'his 
"  disappointment,  however,  was  conipensated  in 
"  some  degree  by  the  Emperor,  wlio  settled  a  pension 
"  on  him  of  nine  thousand  ciowns  of  gold,  and  by  the 
"  Bishopric  of  Duiliaiu,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
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"  1523.  On  this  he  resigned  the  administration  of 
"  Bath  and  Wells.  The  same  year  he  issued  a  man- 
"  date  to  remove  the  cotnocation  of  the  province  of 
*'  Cauterbur)'  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster,  one  of 
*'  his  most  unpopular  acts,  but  which  appears  to  have 
*'  been  speedily  reversed.  On  the  death  of  Pope 
"  Adrian,  he  made  a  second  unsuccessful  atttempt  to 
"  be  elected  Pope  ;  but  while  he  failed  in  this,  he 
"received  from  his  rival,  a  confirmation  of  the  whole 
"  papal  authority  in  England. 

'*  In  1J24,  he  intimated  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
*'  his  design  of  founding  a  College  there,  and  soon 
"  commenced  that  great  work.  About  two  years  after 
"  he  founded  his  bchool,*  or  College,  as  it  has  been 
*'  soujetimes  called,  at  Ipswich,  as  a  nursery  for  his 
"  intended  College  at  Oxfoid,  and  this  for  a  short 
"  time  IS  said  to  have  rivalled  the  Schools  at  Winchester 
"  and  Eton.  As  he  mixed  ecclesiastical  dignity  with 
"  all  his  learned  institutions,  he  appointed  here  a  dean, 
"  twelve  canons,  and  a  numerous  choir.  At  the  same 
"  time  he  sent  a  circular  address  to  the  School-masters 
"  of  England,  recommending  them  to  teach  their  youth 
'*  the  elements  of  elegant  literature,  tUeralnra  elcgan- 
"  tissima,  and  prescribed  the  use  of  Lilly's  grainmar. 

"  Of  the  immense  riches  which  he  derived  from  his 
"  various  preferments,  some  were  no  doubt  spent  in 
**  luxuries,  uhicli  left  onl)    a   sorrowftd   remeiiibrance. 


•  On  the  site  of  the  priory  of  St.  Peter's,  wliicli  was  surrendered  to  the 
Canliiiiil,  Marcli  G,  152,'.  Dr.  William  Capon  was  first  and  last  Dean, 
for  tliis  schoci  was  ilisrontiniied  (in  tlic  Cardinal's  fall.  The  foundation 
Ptouc  i.**  uow  presened  in  Christ  Church. 
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"  but  the  greater  pait  was  employed  in  those  magnifi- 
"  cent  oditices  which  have  iminortidized  his  genius  and 
"  spirit.  In  1J14,  he  began  to  build  the  Paiace  at 
"  Hampton-couit,  and  having  iinished  it  witli  all  its 
"  sumptuous  turnituie,  iu  1528,  he  presented  it  to  the 
"  King,  who,  in  return,  gave  him  the  palace  of 
"  Uichmond  lor  a  residence.  In  the  last  mentioned  year, 
"  he  acceded  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  by  the 
**  death  of  Fox,  and  resigned  that  of  Durham.  To 
*'  Winchester,  however,  he  never  went.  That  reverse 
"  of  fortune  which  has  exhibited  him  as  an  exainple  of 
**  terror  to  the  ambitious,  was  now  approaching,  and 
*'  was  accelerated  by  events,  the  consequences  of  which 
"  he  foresaw,  without  the  power  of  averting  them. 
"  Henry  was  now  agitated  by  a  passion  not  to  be 
**  controuled  by  the  whispers  of  friendship,  or  the 
"  counsels  of  statesmen,  and  when  the  Cardinal,  whom 
*'  he  had  appointed  to  forward  his  divorce  from  Queen 
"  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
"  appeared  tardily  to  adhere  to  forms,  or  scrupulously 
"  to  interpose  advice,  he  determined  to  make  him  feel 
"  the  weight  of  his  resentment.  It  happened,  unfortu- 
*'  nately  for  the  Cardinal,  that  boLh  the  Queen  and  her 
"  rival  were  his  enemies,  the  Queen  from  a  suspicion 
'*  that  she  never  had  a  cordial  friend  in  him,  and  ^Vune 
*'  from  a  knowledge  that  he  had  secretly  endeavoured 
"  to  prevent  her  match  with  the  King.  But  a  minute 
*'  detail  of  these  trautiactiiuis  and  intrigues  belongs  to 
*'  history,  in  wtiich  they  occupy  a  large  space.  It  may 
"  suffice  here  to  notice  that  the  Caidmal's  ruin,  when 
"  once  determined,  was  effected  in  the  most  sudden  and 
"  rigorouti  manner,  and   probably  wilhout  his  previous 
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"  knowledge  of  the  violent  measures  that   were   to  be 
"  taken. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  term,  October  9,  15C9,  while 
"  he  was  opening  the  court  at  Westminster,  the  Attorney- 
'*  general  indicted  him  in  the  court  of  King's  bench 
*'  on  the  statute  of  provisors,  l6  Richard  11.  for 
*'  procuring  a  bulle  from  Rome  appointing  him  Legate, 
"  contrary  to  the  statute,  by  which  he  had  incurred  a 
"  Praemunire,  and  forfeited  all  his  goods  to  the  King, 
"  and  might  be  imprisoned.  Before  he  could  give  i\\ 
"  any  repiv  to  this  indictment,  the  King  sent  to  demand 
"  the  Great  Seal  from  him,  which  was  given  to  Sir 
"  Thomas  More.  He  was  then  ordered  to  leave  York- 
"  place,  a  Palace  which  had  for  some  centuries  been 
"  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  which 
"  he  had  adorned  with  furniture  of  great  value  and 
**  magnificence  :  it  now  became  a  royal  residence  under 
"  the  name  of  Whitehall.  Before  leaving  this  place  to 
"  go  to  Esher,  near  Hampton-Court,  a  seat  belonging 
*'  to  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  he  made  an  inventory 
*'  of  the  furniture,  plate,  &.c.  of  York-place,  which  is 
**  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  incredible  sum  of  five 
"  hiuidrcd  thousand  crowns,  or  poiuids  of  our  money. 
*'  He  then  went  to  Putney  by  water,  and  set  out  on  the 
"  rest  of  his  journey  on  his  nnile,  but  he  had  not  gone 
"  far  before  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  King, 
"  with  a  gracious  message,  assuring  him  that  he  stood 
"  as  hiili  as  ever  in  the  royal  favour,  and  this  accom- 
"  panied  by  a  ring  which  the  King  had  been  accusttmied 
"  to  send,  as  a  token  to  give  credit  to  the  bearer. 
"  Wolsey  received  these  testinionials  with  the  humblest 
"  expression  of  gratitude,  but  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
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"  Esher,  M'hich  he  found  quite  unfurnished.  The 
"  King's  design,  by  this  solemn  mockery,  is  not  easily 
"  conjectured.  It  is  most  probable,  that  it  was  a  trick 
"  to  inspire  the  Cardinal  with  hopes  of  being  restored 
"  to  favour;  and,  consequently,  to  prevent  his  defending 
"  himself  in  the  prosecution  upon  the  statute  of 
"  provisors,  which  Henry  knew  he  could  do  by 
*'  producing  his  letters  patent,  authori/iing  him  to 
**  accept  the  Pope's  bulles.  And  this  certainly  was 
"  the  consequence,  for  the  Cardinal  merely  instructed 
"  his  attorney  to  protest,  in  his  name,  that  he  was  quite 
"  ignorant  of  the  above  statute  ;  but  that  he  acknow- 
"  ledged  other  particulars  with  which  he  was  charged, 
"  to  be  true,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  King's 
"  mercy.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was,  tiiat  "  he 
"  was  out  of  the  protection,  and  his  lands,  goods,  and 
*'  chattels  forfeit,  and  his  person  might  be  seized." 

"  The  next  step  to  complete  his  ruin  was  taken  by 
"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  privy  counsellors,  who 
"  drew  up  articles  against  him,  and  presented  them  to 
"  the  King ;  but  he  still  affecting  to  take  no  personal 
"  concern  in  the  matter,  remained  silent.  Yet  these 
'*  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the  forty-four  articles, 
"  presented  December  1,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
*'  by  some  asserted,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by 
"  the  Lords  of  the  council  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  Many  of  them  are  evidently  frivolous  or  false,  and 
*'  others,  although  true,  were  not  within  thejurisdictiou 
"  of  the  House.  The  Cardinal  had,  in  fact,  already 
"  suffered,  as  his  goods  had  been  seized  by  the  King, 
"  he  was  now  in  a  praemunire,  and  the  House  could 
**  not  go  much  farther  than   to  reconunead    what  had 

G  g  1 
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"  already  taken  place.  The  Cardinal,  however,  foUnd 
"  one  friend  amidst  all  his  distresses,  who  was  not  to  be 
**  alarmed  either  at  the  terrors  of  the  court  or  of  the 
"  people.  This  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly 
*'  VVolsey's  steward  (afterwards  Earl  of  Essex),  who 
"  now  refuted  the  articles  with  so  much  spirit, 
**  eloquence,  and  argument,  that  although  a  very 
"  opposite  effect  might  have  been  expected,  his  speech 
"  is  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  favor 
*'  which  the  King  afterwards  extended  to  him,  but 
"  which,  at  no  very  distant  period,  proved  as  fatal  to 
**  him  as  it  had  been  to  his  master.  His  eloquence 
"  had  yet  a  more  powerful  effect,  for  the  address, 
"  founded  on  these  articles,  was  rejected  by  the 
"  Commons,  and  the  Lords  could  not  proceed  without 
"  their  concurrence. 

"  During  the  Cardinal's  residence  at  Esher,  the 
"  King  sent  several  messages  to  him,  "  some  good  and 
"  some  bad,"  says  Cavendish,  '*  but  more  ill  than 
"  good,"  until  this  tantalizing  correspondence,  operat- 
"  ing  on  a  mind  of  strong  passions,  brought  on,  about 
"  the  end  of  the  year,  a  sickness  which  was  represented 
"  to  the  King  as  being  apparently  fatal.  The  King 
*'  ordered  his  physician.  Dr.  liutts,  to  visit  him,  who 
"  confnmed  what  had  been  reported  of  the  dangerous 
'•  state  of  his  health,  but  intimated  that,  as  his  disease 
"  affected  his  mind,  rather  than  his  body,  a  kind  word 
*'  from  his  Majesty  might  prove  more  effectual  than 
"  the  best  skill  of  the  faculty.  On  this  the  King  sent 
"  him  a  ring,  with  a  gracious  message,  that  lie  was  not 
"  offended  with  him  in  \\\%  heart;  and  Anne  Jioleyu 
"  sent  him  a  tablet  of  gold    that    usually    hung   at   her 
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"  side,  with  many  kind  expressions.  The  Cardinal 
"  received  these  testitnonies  of  returning:  favour  with 
"joy  and  gratitude,  and  in  a  few  days  was  pronounced 
"  out  of  danger, 

"  Nor  can  we  blame  Wolsey  for  his  credulity,  since 
"  Henry,  although  he  had  stripped  the  Cardinal  of  all 
*'  his  property,  and  the  income  arising  from  all  his 
"  preferments,  actually  granted  him,  February  12, 
"  J 530,  a  free  pardon  for  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
"  and  a  few  days  after  restored  to  him  the  revenues,  &c. 
*'  of  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  except  York  place 
"  before  mentioned,  and  one  tliousand  marks  yearly 
"  from  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  also  sent 
*'  him  a  present  of  ^fSOOO.  in  money,  and  a  quantity  of 
"  plate  and  furniture  exceeding  that  sum,  and  allowed 
"  him  to  remove  from  Esher  to  Richmond,  where  he 
"  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Lodge  in  the  old  park, 
*'  and  afterwards  in  the  Priory.  His  enemies  at  court, 
"  however,  who  appear  to  have  influenced  the  King 
"  beyond  his  usual  arbitrary  disposition,  dreaded 
"  Wolsey 's  being  so  near  his  Majesty,  and  prevailed  on 
"  him  to  order  him  to  reside  in  his  archbishopric.  In 
*'  obedience  to  this  mandate,  which  was  softened  by 
"  another  gracious  message  from  Henry,  he  first  went 
"  to  the  Archbishop's  seat  at  Southwell ;  and  about 
"  the  end  of  September,  fixed  his  residence  at  Cawood 
"  Castle,  which  he  began  to  repair,  and  was  acquiring 
"  popularity  by  his  hospitable  manners  and  bounty, 
*'  when  his  capricious  master  was  persuaded  to  arrest 
"  him  for  high  treason,  and  order  him  to  be  conducted 
"  to  London.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st.  of  November, 
"  he  set  out,  but  ou  the  road  he  was  seized  with  a 
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"  disorder    of    the    dysenteric    kind,    brought    on   by 

*'  fatigue  and  anxiety,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  at 

**  Leicester  Abbey,  on  tlie  28th.  of  that  month,  in  the 

"  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.*       Some  of  liis  last  words 

*'  implied   the    awful  and  just  reflection,  '  that  if  he 

*'  had  served  his  God  as  diligently  as  he  had  served  his 

**  King,    he   would   not   have   given   him  over  to  his 

"  enemies.'     Two  days  after,  he  was  interred  in  the 

"  Abbey  Church  of  Leicester,  but  the  spot  is  not  now 

"  known.     As  to  the  report  of  his    having  poisoned 

''  himself,  founded   on    an  expression   in   the    printed 

**  work  of  Cavendish,   it  has  been  amply  refuted  by  a 

"  late  eminent  antiquary,  who  examined  the  whole  of 

**  the  evidence  with  much  acuteness.t 

"  Modern  historians  have  formed  a  more  favourable 

"  estimate  of  Wolsey's  character  than  their  predecessors, 

"  yet  it  had  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  admits 

**  of  great  variety  of  opinion,   and  gives  to  ingenious 

"  party-colouring,  all  the  appearance  of  truth.    Perhaps 

'*  Shakspeare,     borrowing    from   Holinshed  and  Hall, 

**  has  drawn  a  more  just  and  comprehensive  sketch   of 

•'  his  perfections  and  failings,  tlian   is   to  be   found  in 

*'  any  other  wiiter. 

"  ThiA  Cardinal, 

Though  Iroin  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 


•  'iiu-  Cardinal  had  a  bastard  son,  called  Thomius  Winter.  "  RuUa 
Julii  Pont.  Hum.  (iilecto  filio  'lliouiie  Wulcy  Uictori  paroih.  Ivtria; 
de  l,yniynt;ton  Hatho.  Well,  dioc  M.gistniiii  in  Artibus  pro  Dis- 
pt-n.-atione  ad  teriium  incoini.atil.iie.  dat  Koni;e.  ir.08.  prid.  cal.  August! 
I'out.  n'li  anno  tjuihlo."— Keuncf  s  INJtJS.  \\\  Unt.  Mm.  obligingly  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Kllis. 

t  The  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Pegpe.  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxv.  p.  25,  and 
two  very  abic  anicles  on  the  Cardinal's  impcacljuicnt,  p.  25)9,  345. 
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Was  fashioii'd  to  much  honour.     Fiom  his  cradle, 
He, was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  pirsuadiiig ; 
Lyfty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 
And  tiiougli  lie  was  uu.satisfy'd  in  getting, 

(Which  was  a  sin)  yet,  in  bestowing,  

He  was  most  princely  :      Ever  witness  for  liini 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  I    one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it; 
The  other,  thfuigh  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellint  in  ait,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  hcap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  'till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little."* 

"  The   Cardinal's    biographers,   in    treating  of  the 

"  foundation  of  his  College,  begin  with  a  very  laboured 

"  defence  of  his  seizing  the  property   and  revenues   of 

''  many  priories  and  nunneries,  which  were  to  serve   as 

"  a  fund  for  building  and  endown)ents  ;    and  the  zeal 

*'  they  display  on  this  subject,  if  it  cannot  now  enforce 

"  conviction,  at  least  proves  the  historical  fact  that  the 

*'  rights  of  property  even  at  that  tniie  were   not  to   be 

'*  violated    with     impunity,    and    that   the    Cardinal's 

**  conduct   was   highly   unpopular.      At   fnst    it   was 

'*  objected  to  even  by  the    King  himself,  although   he 

*'  soon  afterwards  converted  it  into  a  precedent  for  a 

"  more  general  dissolution  of  religious  houses.     Wolsey, 

*'  however,  ought  not  to  be   deprived   of  such  defence 

"  as  has   been  set   up.       It  has   been   urged,   that  he 

''  procured  buUes  from  the  Pope  empowering  liim  to 


'  The  speech  of  the  "honest  ciirouicler,  Griflith,"  to  Queen  Catherine. 
Henry  FUL  Act.  IV,  Scene  11. 
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"  seize  on  these  priories;  and  that  the  Pope,  according 
*'  to  the  notions  then  entertained  of  his  supremacy, 
*'  coukl  grant  a  power  by  which  reUgious  houses  might 
"  be  converted  into  societies  for  secular  priests,  and  for 
**  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  has  been  also 
"  pleaded,  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  alienate  the 
**  revenues  from  religious  service,  but  only  made  a 
"  change  in  the  application  of  them;  that  the  appropri- 
"  ation  of  the  alien  priories  by  Chichele  and  VVaynflete 
*'  was  in  some  respects  a  precedent,  and  that  the 
"  suppression  of  the  Templers  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
*'  might  also  be  quoted,  liishop  Tanner  likewise,  in 
"  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Cliarlett,  quotes  as  pre- 
*'  cedents.  Bishops  Fisher,  Alcock,  and  lieckington. 
"  But  perhaps  the  best  excuse  is  that  hinted  by  Lord 
**  Cheibury,  namely,  that  VVolsey  persuaded  the  King 
"  to  abolish  unnecessary  monasteries,  that  necessary 
*'  colleges  n)ight  be  erected,  and  the  progress  of  the 
"  reformation  impeded  by  the  learning  of  the  clergy 
"  and  scholars  educated  in  them.  The  same  writer 
**  suggests,  that  as  VV  olsey  pleaded  for  the  dissolution 
"  of  only  the  small  and  superfluous  houses,  the  King 
"  might  not  dislike  this  as  a  fair  experiment  how  far 
*'  the  project  of  a  general  dissolution  would  be  relished. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  by  two  letters  still  extant,  written 
"  by  the  King,  it  appears  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
"  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  allliough  we  camiot 
*'  infer  from  them  that  he  had  any  remedy  to  prescribe. 
*'  Whatever  weight  these  apologies  had  with  one 
"  part  ol  the  public,  we  are  assured  that  they  had  very 
"  little  with  another,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
*'  College  was  accompanied  by  frequent  expressions  of 
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"  popular  dislike  in  the  shape  of  lampoons.  The 
"  kitchen  having  been  iirst  finished,  one  of  the  satirists 
'*  of  the  day,  exclaimed,  '  Egregium  opus  !  Cardinalis 
*'  iste  instituit  Collegium  et  absolvit  popinam.'  Other 
"  mock  inscriptions  were  placed  on  the  walls,  one  of 
"  which,  at  least,  proved  prophetic  : 

"  *  Non  *stabit  ilia  domus,  aliis  fundata  rapinis 
"  '  Aut  ruet,  aut  alter  raptor  habebit  earn." 

*•  By  two  bulles,  the  one  dated  15'24,  the  other 
"  15'2.5,  Wolsey  obtained  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  leave 
**  to  enrich  his  College,  by  suppressing  £2  priories 
"  and  nunneries,  the  revenues  of  which  were  estimated 
"  at  nearly  e£2000. ;  but  on  his  disgrace,  some  of  these 
**  were  given  by  the  King  for  other  purposes.  The 
"  King's  patent  enables  him  to  build  his  College  prin- 
"  cipally  on  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  FridesvN-ide ; 
"  and  the  name,  originally  intended  to  be  *  The  College 
"  of  Secular  Priests,'  was  now  changed  to  *  Cardinal 
"  College.'  The  Secular  Clergy  in  it,  were  to  be 
"  denominated  the  *  Dean  and  Canons  Secular  of  the 
"  Cardinal  of  York,'  and  to  be  incorporated  into  one 
"  body,  and  subsist  by  perpetual  succession.  He  was 
^*  also  authorized  to  settle  upon  it  of^OOO,  a-year  clear 
"  revenue.  By  other  patents  and  grants  to  the  Dean 
**  and  Canons,  various  church  livings  were  bestowed 
*'  upon  them,  and  the  College  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
"  the  praise,  glory,  and  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
*'  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Frideswide,  and  All  Saints. 

"  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  this  College, 
"  there  is  a  considerable  variation  between  the  account 


*  Unfortunately  for  the  line,  the  peuult  of  stabit  is  loug.— Edit. 
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"  given  by  the  historian  of  Oxford,  and  that  by  Leonard 
"  Hutton,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  1599,  and  many 
"  years  Sub-Dean.  His  manuscript,  now  in  the 
**  possession  of  the  College,  and  quoted  in  the 
"  Monasticon,  states  that,  according  to  Wolsey's 
**  design,  it  was  to  be  a  perpetual  foundation  for  the 
"  study  of  the  sciences,  divinity,  canon  and  civil  law ; 
"  also  the  arts,  physic,  and  polite  literature  ;  and  for 
"  the  continual  performance  of  divine  service.  The 
"  members  were  to  be,  a  Dean  and  sixty  regular 
"  Canons ;  but  no  Canons  of  the  second  order,  as 
"  Wood  asserts. 

"  Of  these,  VVolsey  himself,  named  the  Dean  and 
^' eighteen  of  the  Canons.  The  Dean  was  Dr.  John 
*'  Hygden,  president  of  Magdalen  College,  and  the 
"  Canons  first  nominated,  were  all  taken  from  the  other 
"  Colleges  in  Oxford;  and  were  men  of  acknowledged 
"  reputation  in  their  day.  He  afterwards  added  others, 
"  deliberately,  and  according  as  he  was  able  to  supply 
"  the  vacancies  by  men  of  talent,  whom  he  determined 
'*  to  seek  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Among  his 
"  latter  appointments  from  Cambridge,  we  find  the 
"  names  of  Tyndal  and  Trith,  the  translators  of  the 
"  bible,  and  who  had  certainly  discovered  some 
"  symptoms  of  heresy  before  this  lime.  Cranmer  and 
'*  l^arker,  afterwards  the  first  and  second  Protestant 
**  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  were  also  invited,  but 
"  declined  ;  and  the  Cardinal  went  on  to  complete  his 
*'  number,  reserving  all  nominations  to  himself  during 
"  his  life,  but  iiileiuliiig  to  bequeath  that  power  to  the 
"  Dean  and  Canons  at  his  death.  In  this,  however,  he 
"was as  much  disappointed,  as  in  his  hopes  to  embody 
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*'  a  force  of  learned  men  sufficient  to  cope  with  I.uther 
"  and  the  foreign  reformers,  whose  advantage  in  argu- 
"  ment  he  conceived  to  proceed  from  the  ignorance 
**  which  prevailed  among  the  monastic  clergy. 

*'  The  society,  as  he  planned  it,    was    to   consist  of 
"  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  according   to   Wood, 
*'  or  omitting  the  forty  Canons  of  the  second  order,   in 
"  the  enumeration  of  whom  Wood  was   mistaken,   one 
"  hundred  and  forty-six  ;  but  no  mention  could  yet  be 
"  made  of  the  scholars  who  were  to   proceed   from   his 
**  school  at    Ipswich,    although,   had    he   lived,   these 
*'  would  doubtless  have  formed  a  part  of  the  society,  as 
*'  the  school  was  established  two  years  before   his  fall. 
'*  This  constitution  continued  from   1525   to   1529-30, 
"  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  power  and  property,  and 
"  for  two  years  after  it  appears  to  have  been  interrupted, 
"  if  not  dissolved.     Tt  is  to  his  honour,  that  in  his  last 
"  correspondence  with  Secretary    Cromwell    and   with 
"  the  King,  when  all  worldly  prospects  were  about  to 
"  close  upon  him,  he  pleaded   with   great    earnestness, 
"  and  for  nothing   so   earnestly,  as    that   his    Majesty 
"  would  be  pleased  to  suffer  his  College,  at  Oxford,  to 
"  go  on.     What  eft'ect  this  had,  we  know  not,  but   the 
"  earnest  entreaties  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
'*  of  the  university  at  large,  were  at  length   successful  ; 
"  while,  at   the   same    time,  the    King    determined   to 
**  deprive  Wolsey  of  all    merit   in    the    establishment, 
"  and  transfer  the  whole  to  himself.      The  subsequent 
"  history  of  Christ-Church,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
"  detail  in  this  place. 

'^  i\n  impartial  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  is,  perhaps, 

II  h   1 
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"  still  a  desideratum  in  English  biography.*  Cavendish 
*•  is  minute  and  interestin<x  in  what  he  relates  of  the 
'*  Cardinal's  domestic  history,  but  defective  in  dates 
"  and  arrangement,  and  not  altogether  free  from 
"  partiality  ;  which,  however,  in  one  so  near  to  the 
"  Cardinal,  may,  perhaps  be  pardoned.  Fiddcs  is 
"  elaborate,  argumentivc,  and,  upon  the  whole,  useful, 
*'  as  an  extensive  collector  of  facts  and  authorities;  but 
"  he  wrote  for  a  special  purpose,  and  has  attempted 
"  what  no  man  can  effect,  a  portrait  of  his  hero  free 
"  from  those  vices  and  failiugs  of  which  it  is  impossible 
"  to  acquit  him.  Grove,  with  all  the  aid  of  Caveudish, 
"  Fiddes,  and  even  Sliakspeare,  is  a  heavy  and 
**  injudicious  compiler,  although  he  gives  so  much  ot 
"  the  Cardinal's  contemporaries,  that  his  volumes  may 
"  be  consulted  with  advantage  as  a  series  of  general 
"  annals  of  the  time.  But  Cavendish,  on  whom  all 
'*  who  have  written  on  the  actions  of  VVolsey,  especially 
"  our  modern  historians,  have  relied,  lias  been  the 
*'  innocent  cause  of  some  of  their  principal  errors. 
*'  Cavendish's  work  remained  in  MS.  of  which 
"  several  copies  are  still  extant,  until  the  civil  wars, 
"  when  it  was  first  publishetl  under  the  title  of  "  The 
"  ^Negotiations  of  Thomas  VVolsey,  &.c."  lG41,  4to.t 
"  and  the  chief  object  of  the  publication  was 
'*  a    parallel    between    the    Cardinal    and    Laud,     in 


"-  A  Life  of  Wolsey  has  iudtcd  been  recently  pub^^slle<I  by  Mr.  Calt. 

t  A  little  Treatise,  entitled  "  Who  wrote  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey," 
appeared  some  years  ago  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hunter,  a  Unitarian 
Minister,  at  lialh. 
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"  order  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  murder  of  that 
"  Prelate.  That  this  object  might  be  the  better 
"  accomplished,  the  manuscript  was  mutilated  and 
"  interpolated  without  shame  or  scruple,  and  no  pains 
"  having  been  taken  to  compare  the  printed  edition 
**  with  the  original,  the  former  passed  for  genuine 
*'  above  a  century,  nor  until  very  lately  has  the  work 
'*  been  presented  to  the  public  as  the  author  left  it, 
"  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography."* 


From  Cassan's  hives  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester : — 

Sj/nopsis  of  Dales  connected  with  Wolsefs  Life,  com- 
prehending most,  if  not  all  his  Prejerments,  and 
some  of  the  principal  matters  with  which  he  teas 
connected,  the  greater  part  unnoticed  by  Cavendish, 
whose  narrative  is  deficient  in  dates  and  records  of 
prejennent. 
Born  March,  1471. 

B.A.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  I486. 
Fellow  of  the  same  soon  after. 
M.A.  and  Master  of  Magdalen  School. 
Bursar  of  Magdalen  College,  J 498,  about  which  time 

he  built  the  tower. 

Rector  of  Linmiington,  near  Ilchester,  Somerset,  1500. 
Domestic  Chaplain  to    Henry   Dean,    Archbishop  ol 

Canterbury.     This   must  have  been   about    IJOl   or   2. 


Fiddes's  aud  Grove's  Lives.    Chalmei's  Iliat.  of  Oxford. 
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Bishop  Dean  was  translated  from  Salisbui}  to  Canterbury 
in  1501,  and  died  1.502-3.* 

Chaplain  to  Sir  Jolui  Nanfan,  Treasurer  of  Calais, 
]503.      Calais  then  belonged  to  the  English. 

Chaplain  to  King  Henrv  V  11.  shorll}?  after. 

Rector  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  by  dispensation  from 
Pope  Julius  II.  this  being  his  3rd.  living.  This  dis- 
pensation bears  date  1508.  He  had  before  had  a  dis- 
pensation from  Pope  Alexander  in  1503,  to  hold  two, 
but  the  name  of  the  second  1  tind  not,  unless  it  were 
Tuiiington.f 

Dean  of  Lincoln,  February,  1508.  The  same  year 
the  King  also  gave  him  two  Prebends  in  the  same  church. 

B.D.  1510.     Wood's  2'fls//.  Oxonie/ises,  vol.  i.  Cy. 

Almoner  to  King  Henry  Vlll, 

Bishop  of  Tournay,  (Episcopus  Toinacensis)  iu 
Flanders,  about  1513. 

Privy  Counsellor  and  Reporter  of  the  Proceedings 
in  the  Star  Chamber. 

Rector  of  Torrington,  "  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;" 
quaiie  which  'J'ornngton?  Great?  Black?  or  Little? 
The  place  is  called  by  Chahiur,  Turrnigton. 

Canon  of  Windsor  (Chalmer.)  He  does  not  so  occur 
in  Le  Neve's  i'asli. 

Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Prebendary  of  Buglhorp,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York, 
Jan.  Ui,  1512.    V\  ill  is 's  C^r/^-r/rrr/s,  vol.  i.  127. 


*  A  mtiiioir  t)f  Archbishop  Dean,  as  Bishop  of  Sarutn,  may  be  foujid 
in  Cabman's  Livis  ut  the  Uisliops  ot  Salisbury,  jiuri  i.  p.  273. 

t  Tliis  living,  wherever  it  wa«,  is  written  also  Turringtoni,  and  is  in 
one  place  J<ai(l  to  be  In  the  diocese  of  Exeter.    Sec  our  p.  117. 
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Deanof  York,  February  19,  ioi'2.  Willis's  Calhe- 
drols,  i.  69,  and  Drake's  Hist.  York,  p.  559.  He  is 
there  called  W  olsie,  and  styled  D.D.  liis  uame  is 
frequeutly  written  \V  iilcie. 

Dean  of  Hereford,  1512,  resigned  the  same  year 
Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  114. 

Precentor  of  bt.  Paul's,  1513,  collated  July  8. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1514,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Chancellor  of  the  <^)rder  of  the  Garter. 

Archbishop  of  Youk,  1514.  Caudinal  of  St. 
Cecilia,  1514  or  1515. 

Pope's  Legate,  15l6. 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  on  the  resignation  of 
Archbishop  Warham,  15 IC). 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  W^orcester,  and 
Hereford,  about  1518,  (Cavendish)  i.  e.  he  had  the 
administration  of  those  dioceses  and  their  temporallies, 
but  1  find  HO  authority  for  his  having  been  consecraicd 
to  them.  Tliey  were  filled  by  foreigners,  who  were 
allowed  non-residence,  and  received  pensions.  Ciudiiial 
Julius  de  Medicis  was  made  administrator  of  Wor- 
cester, by  the  Pope's  bulle,  July  31,  1521, 
and  so  continued  a  year.  Silvester  Gigles,  his 
predecessor,  died  at  Rome,  1521.  It  is  therefore 
hard  to  reconcile  Cavendish's  date.  Rymer,  however,  a 
high  authority,  states  tiiat  he  had  the  temporalties  of 
Bath  and  Wells  conferred  on  him,  August  28,  1518. 
Ikdera.  vol.  xiii.  p.  623.  Wolsey  does  not  occur 
Bishop  of  Hereford  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti. 

Candidate  for  the  Papacy  ou  the  demise  of  Leo  X. 
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Bishop  of   Durham,  1523;  resigned  Bath  and  Wells. 
Rymer's  Fckrera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  789. 

Candidate  for  the  Papacy  on  the  demise  of  Adrian. 

Comn^ienccd  his  College  at  Oxford,  1524-5. 

Ditto  Ipswich  School,  1526-7. 

Finished  his  Palace  at  IJampton-Court,  1528,  which 
he  had  begun  in  1514. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  1528-9,  vvhen  he  resigned 
Durham. 

Having  incurred  a  pramuiih'e,  by  procuring,  contrary 
to  statute,  l6  Richard  11.  a  bulle,  from  Rome,  appointing 
him  Legate,  he  was  indicted  by  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  Court  of  King's   Bench,  October  9,  1529. 

Received  a  free  pardon  February  12,  1530;  restored 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  allowed  1000  marks 
per  annum  out  of  W  iiichester. 

Died  1530,  aged  59.     Buried  at  Leicester. 

Portraits. — The  portraits,  &,c.  of  VVolsey,  are  thus 
noticed  by  Granger. — "1.  Thomas  Wolsaius,  Card,  et 
Arcliiep.  Eborac.  &c.  Holbein  p.  Faher  s.  one  of  the 
founders,  Ato.  mezz. — 2.  Thomas  Wolsey.  &c.  a  label 
"proceeding  from  his  month,  inscribed,  "  Ego,  mens  et 
rex  ;"  4to. — 3.  Thomas  Wolsey,  Scc.  Elstracke  sc.  4to. 
There  are  two  copies  if  the  same,  one  of  them  with  arms. 
[L  he  original  print  is,  as  I  am  informed,  before  his  life, 
Lif  Mr.  Cavendish,  t  he  founder  oj  the  Devi.nshireftmihf, 
who  vms  his  genii eman-usher.  Perhaps  this  has  been  copied 
Jrom  a  later  edition  of  that  book.  Ijind  in  a  large  MS. 
catalogue  (f  English  Heads,  bi/  Vertne,  in  my  possession, 
that  there  is  a  head  of  him  hi/  Loggan. — 4.  In  Holland's 
"  Heroologia"  8vo. — 5.   W,   M.  (Marshall)  sc,   small; 
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in  Fuller's  "  Holj/  State." — 6.  Fourdrinier  i^c.h.  leit  h. 
sh.  in  his  Life  hy  Fiddcs,  fol. — 7.  Ilouhrnhcn.  sc.  lUnst. 
Head.  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kingslei/, — 8.  Desrochers. 
sc.  4to. — 9.  Inscribed  C.  W.  Vertue,  sc.  a  small  oval. — 
There  is  no  head  of  Wolsey  which  is  not  in  profile. 
That  which  is  carved  in  wood,  in  the  central  board  of  the 
gateway  which  leads  to  the  Butchery  of  Ipswich,  has  such 
an  appearance  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  when  he  was  living  ;  by  the  side  of  it  is  a 
butcher's  knife.  It  is  said  tiiat  his  portraits  were  done 
in  profile,  because  he  had  but  one  eye. — Biog,  Hist, 
Engl.  \.  p.  91. 

There  is  also  a  portrait  of  him  at  Knole,  (the  Duke 
of  Dorset's.)  See  Biogra[)hicaI  Sketches  of  Persons 
whose  portraits  are  at  Knole,  &c. — Ed. 

ArmSf  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  College :  Sable 
on  a  cross  engrailed  Argent,  a  lion  passant  Gules, 
between  four  leopard's  faces  Azure.  On  a  chief. 
Or,  a  rose  of  the  third  between  two  Cornish  choughs 
proper. 

A  repiint  of  Cavendish's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolset/, 
will  be  found  in  mi/  Lives  of  the  Hishops  of  Winchester. 

His  character  as  Lord  High  Chancellor,  has  been 
thus   drawn   by    Hume: — 

"  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity  increased  his 
"  enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his  personal  character, 
"  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  A  strict 
"  administration  of  justice  took  place  during  his  enjoy- 
"  meut  of  tliis  high  office  :  and  no  chancellor  ever 
"  discovered  greater  impartiality  in  his  decisions, 
"  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged 
"  knowledge  of  law  or  equity." 
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Defence  and  Character  of  Wohei/. 

<J5°  The  following  brief  defence  of  this  much-injured 
Cardinal,  should  ever  be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  join 
in  the  popular  cry  of  detraction  : — 

The  enemies  of  the  Cardinal  have  alleged  that  his  foun- 
dation of  Christ-Church  College,  Oxford,  was  eftected  by 
spoliation  and  rapine.  It  is  easier  to  bring  charges  than 
to  substantiate  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  immense 
riches  which  he  derived  from  the  various  preferments 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  partiality  of  his  sovereign,  were 
the  means  of  his  founding  that  College,  which  has  so 
deservedly  immortalized  his  genius  and  spirit;  and  in  the 
midst  of  pomp  and  luxury,  he  was  meditating  the 
advancement  of  science  by  a  munificent  use  of  those 
riches,  which  he  seemed  to  accumulate  only  for  seltisli 
purposes  :  while,  with  respect  to  his  seizing  the  property 
and  revenues  of  many  priories  and  nunneries,  which  arc 
alleged  to  have  served  as  a  fund  for  building  and  en- 
dowment, we  are  to  remember  that  the  Cardinal  did 
not  alienate  the  revenues  from  religious  service,  but  from 
the  abuses  of  religious  service — he  only  made  a  change 
in  the  application  ol  them  ;  and  merely  aboiislied  useless 
monasteries,  that  useful  Colleges  might  be  erected. 
Nor  did  he  do  this  wiUiout  precedent,  as  the  reader, 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  will  instantly  perceive, 
when  he  refers  to  Uie  cases  in  point,  of  Archbishop 
Chichele  and  Bishop  V\  ayiiHete,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Templais.  And  to  this  list  of  precedents, 
we  may  safely  add,  on  the  aulhority  oi  liishop  Tanner, 
Bishops  I'isher,  Alcock^  and  Ikckington.  VVoIsey, 
tUcrcroie,    is    deserving    rather    of    praise    herein    than 
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censure  ;  and  so  far  from  being  branded  as  a  plunderer, 
lie  deserves  to  be  extolled  as  one  who  directed  into  a 
right  channel,  wealth  that  had  before  flowed  in  a  wrong 
one.  He  had  too  strong  a  mind  and  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  overawed  in  the  performance  of  what  he 
deemed  right,  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure :  a 
weaker  man  might  have  been  deterred  from  his  purpose 
by  the  lampoons  which,  in  all  directions,  assailed  his 
laudable  undertaking. 

The  Cardinal's  virtues,  like  those  of  many  others,  have 

been   written  on  water;    his  faults,  (for  who  is  without 

them?)  on  brass.      But  not  o»dy  have  his  real  errors  been 

recorded    and    magnitied,    but    others,   that   never  had 

existence,  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  envied  him, 

have  been,  unblushingly,  ascribed  to  this  injured  Prelate. 

It  was  his  dignitv  that  increased  his  enemies — it  was  his 

exaltation  that  caused  the  invectives  with  which  he  was 

branded — it  was  the  rapacity  of  his  Maste?'  that  led  to  the 

fall  of  this  his  faithful  servant  and  adviser — who,  compliant 

as  he  was,  in  some  minor  instances,  was  too  stubborn  and 

honest  in  one   particular  point.      He   was  a  munilicent 

patron — a  lover  and  promoter  of  learning — an  honest  and 

impartial     Lord     Chancellor — deeper    penetration    and 

acumen — a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  co?nposi- 

tum  jus,  as  well  as  ihefas  auimi  was  never  evinced.     And 

shall  the  general  tenor  of  his  compliance  with  the  will   of 

his  royal  master  be  ascribed  to  him  as  njault  ?     This  was 

his  virtue,  and  shall  he  be  branded  for  what  was  his  merit? 

Is  it  alleged  that  he  had  a  fondness  for  pomp  and  splendor 

too  great  for  an  Ecclesiastic  ?    This  was  not  so  nuich  a 

personal  fault,  as  the  fault  of  his  Church  ;    nor  has  any 

thing  been  alleged  as  to  mal-administration  ofhisprelatical 

I   i   I 
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duties.    His  occupation  of  the  tcmporalties  of  several  SeeSj. 
at  once,  is  to  be  charged  as  a  fault,  only  on  those  who  per- 
mitted non-resident  Prelates  to  possess  them  :   and  he  had 
the   merit  certainly — a  merit  not  always  found, — "33"  of 
understanding  tlie  constitution   and  nature  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  Prelate,  and  of  zealous  and  inncaverhig 
attachment  to  it,  such  as  it  was.     In  his  failure  of  obtaining 
the  Papacy,,  he  was  ill-used  and  cajoled  ;  by  his  King  he 
was  neglected  ;  by  faction  and  party  traduced  ;    but  by 
posterity,  his  talents,  his  acquirements,  his  vast  mind,  his 
unshaken  loyalty,  his  attachment  to  his  Church,  will  ever 
deserve  veneration  ;    and  if  they  do    not  obtain  it,   the 
fault  will  not  be  his,  but  must  lie  elsewhere.     The  naines 
of  Wolsey  and  of  Laud,  allied   as   they   are  by  loyalty, 
by  toryism,  by  high-church   principle  ;  by    transcendent 
ability,  by  misfortune,  by  the  ill-usage  of  faction,  and  by  an 
undeserved  fall  from  greatness,  will,  in  very  many  points, 
afford  objects  of  admiration  and  imitation,  as  well  as  of 
compassion  for   undeserved  reverse  of  fortune,  as  long  as 
the  few  vestiges  of  right  feeling,  now    remaining,  shall 
continue  unobliterated. 


XLIV.    JOHN  CLERK,  S.T.P. 

SuccEiiuiiu  A.D.  1523.— Died  A. D.  1540. 

From  Bliss's  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  752: — 

"  The  next  person  inunediately  going  before,  [i.  c. 
"  before  William  Knight]  who  was  Bishop  of  Bath 
"  and  Wells,  was  one  John  Cleuk,  of  the  University 
"  of  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  Cardmal  Wolsey,  L.  L.i). 
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"  of  Bononia,  afterwards  Master   of  the   Rolls,  and 
"  Dean   of  VViiulsor,  who,  after    he    had     undergone 
"  several     messages    ami    embassies    for     and     irom 
"  Cardinal    VVolsey    and    the    King,   was,    at    length, 
"  sent  ambassador  to  the   Duke  of  Cleve,   to  give  a 
"reason    why   King    Henry  VUl.  did  divorce   from 
"  him  his  sister  Anne.      Which  being  done,  he  fell  ex- 
"  treniely  sick  at  Dunkirk,  in  Flanders,  iu   his  return 
^'.thence,  in  the  month  of  September,  1540,  occasioned, 
"  as  some  say,  by  poyson  given  to  him.      Whereupon, 
"  making  his  last  will*  at  that  place,  on  tlie  2jrd.  of 
^'  the  same  month,  and  in  the  same  year,  (within  a  few 
"  days  after  wluch  he  died,)  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
"  be  buried  in  the  principal  or  chief  church  of  ihe  town 
"  of  Calais,  and  withal  that  theie  be  a  stone  laid  over  his 
**  grave  with  this  inscri  ftion  to  be  put  thereon :  '  Hie  jacet 
"  Johannes  episcopuy  liathoniensis  &,  Wellens.  Anglus, 
"  qui  cum  obiisset  plures   insignes   legationes,   tandem 
''  obiit  diem  sunm  in   legatione   Clevensi,   anno   Dom. 
"  millesimo    quingentesimo     quadragesimo.'       Which 
"  will  was  proved  17th.  January  the    same   year.       So 
"  that  how  it  comes  to  pass  liiat  there  should  be  almost 
"  the  same  inscription  on  a  grave-stone,   sometimes    in 
"  S.  Botolph's  Church,  near  Aldgate,  London,  wherein 
"  most  autliorsf  hitherto   have   reported   that   he    was 
"  buried,    I    know    not.      In    the    palace   treasury,   at 
*'  Westminster,  I  have  seen  a  bundle  of  books,  written, 


*  In  Oftlc.  Prei-os-  Cant,  in  Reg.  Aleiiger.    Qu.  20. 

t  John  Stow;  iu  his  Survey  of  London.  Printed  163:5,  p.  119.     Weevea'. 
Ancient  Funeral  Moniuiicntc,  p.  42(i. 
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•  *'  as  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
"  Canteibury,  and  this  Dr.  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
**  Wells.  Which  books  contain  a  defence  of  the 
"  King's  title  of  supreme  head,  and  of  the  divorce  from 
'*  his  first  wife.  Queen  Catharine,  and  several  matters 
*'  against  Cardinal  Pole,  He,  the  said  Clerk,  is 
"  numbered  by  Leland*  among  the  learned  and  famous 
"  men  of  his  time,  having  written  and  published  several 
'*  things  ;  among  which  is  his  Oratio  pro  Henr.  8, 
**  Angliai  Keg.  &  Defens.  apud  Leonem  x.  in  Exhibi- 
"  tione  operis  regii." 

This  work  is  against  Luther,  but  where,  or  when  printed, 
it  appears  not,  only  that  it  w  as  published  in  quarto.  I  have 
seen  many  of  his  letters  which  he  wrote  while  he  continued 
in  Rome,  1624,  Sic.  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  aftairs  of  that  place,  he  being  then  one  of 
that  Cardinal's  agents  to  obtam  the  Papacy  for  him.  See 
two  or  three  of  his  letters  in  the  Appendix  to  Bishop 
Burnet's  lihtory  oj  the  Rejurmntiufi. 

[M.  Joh.  Clerk,  Deane  of  Windsore  sent  ambassador 
to  Rome,  with  the  King's  book  against  Luther,  entit.  De 
Sep/em  Saoamenlis,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope, 
ami  therefore  he  stiled  him  'Defensor  Fidei.'  Wood, 
!NiS.  Jiote  in  Ashinole,  from  Lord  Cherbury's  Lijc  of  K. 
lien.  8,  1G7'2,  p.  94,  [Lord  Herbert's] 

1J08,  21  Apr.  Joh'es  Clerke  cap.  A.ISL  atl  cccl.  de 
IS'othfcld  per  morl.  Hcnrici  Hawle,  ex  pres.  Tho.  Lovell 
nil. — lieg.   War/iani  Cunt. 


•  \\\  I'rinnpum  ac  illustrium  aliquot  erudit.  in  Angl.  vlroruin  Encomiis, 
Printed  158y,  p.  41. 
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1509.  Compositio  facta  per  Will,  ai'epum  Cunt,  inter 
r<3ligio8uni  virum  Joh'cni  Clerke  niag'riun  domus  Dei 
Dovor  et  ejusdem  confralres  ex  una  parte,  et  D.  Rogeruiu 
Derley  rectoreni  eccl.  S.  Jacobi  Dovor  ex  altera,  de  et 
super  jure  percipiendi  et  habendi  decimas  tarn  personales 
ac  Christi  fideluim  oblationes,  quam  prediales  tarn  in 
canjpis  quam  in  liortis  crescent,  et  tam  infra  septa  et  nuiros 
prefatje  domus  quam  extra. — Dat  in  manerio  de  Lame- 
hith  XVI  die  mensis  Martii,  1509,  et  nostra?  translat, 
septimo. —  Reg.  Warham. 

151 1,  20  Sept.  Injunctiones  factae  per  rev.  dom.  Cant. 
ar'ep'um  in  visitatione  sua  in  Domo  Dei  Dovor,  injunctae 
domino  Joh'i  Clerke  mag'ro  dictae  doaius  ex  coufratribus 
suis. — Ibirl. 

1514,  ult.  Martii,  mag'r  Johe's  Clerke  deer,  doctor  ad 
eccl,  de  Ivechirche  Cant.  dioc.  per  mort.  ult.  incumb.  ex 
Coll.  ar'epi. — lb. 

1514,  2  Jul.  mag'r  Johe's  Clerke  deer,  doctor  ad  eccl. 
de  Terryng  in  decanatu  de  Terryng,  per  mort.  ult. 
incumb  ex  coll.  ar'epi. — Ibid. 

1514,  12  Aug.  D.  Job.  Clerke  mag'r  hospitalis  Domus 
Dei  Dovor  ad  eccl.  de  Ciiarleton  per  mort.  D.  Tiiomie 
Chosell,  ex  Coll.  ar'e'pi  jure  devolutionis. — lb.  Kennet. 

Quidam  Joh'es  Clark,  quavstionista  Cant.  an.  1499. 
A.M.  an  1502.  Quidam  Clerk  bac.  theoi  eodem  anno. 
Baker.] 

"  John  Clerk,  S.T.P.  had  the  temporalties  restored 

"  May  2,  1523,  (llymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.   792.)     He   died 

''  January  3,  1540,  and  was  buried  in   the   Church   of 

"  the  Minories,  London.       Godwin,    p.   382.      Keg. 

"  Cranmer.       Le  Neve's  Fasli,  p.  33. 
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"  John  Clerk,  or  Clark,  was  collated  Oct.  22,  1519, 

"  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Colchester.       lu    1523,   he 

"  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells." 

There  seems  an  uncertainty    as   to  the  real    place    of 

Bishop  Clerk's  burial.     There  is  no  monument  extant  to 

his  memory  in  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate  :     nor 

dolhe  registers  of  that  parish  go  farther  back  than    1560. 

There  is  one  other  Church  in    the    Minories,    the    Holy 

Trinity  ;  and,  upon  examination,  1  tind   no  monumental 

inscription  in  it  relative  to  our  Prelate. 

Tne   following   is   the   notice   of   this    Bishop  in  the 
An^lia  Sacra: — 

''  Johannes  Clerk. 

*'  VVolseio  subslitutus  est  ipsius    in   Curia  Roniana 

"  Procurator  ac  Regis  C)rator  Johannes  Clerk,  Legum 

"  Doctor,*  Decanus  VVindesoriensis  ;    qui    Rotulorum 

"  custodiam  1522.  20  Octobr  sibi  h  Rege  commissam 

^'  acceperat,    &,    secretioribusf   consiliis    ante    annum 

"  1520.    admotus    fuerat.       Huic    Leo    Papa    Bullas 

"  provisionis  contulit  1523.  26.  Marlii.;|;       ipse  plures 

"  post  acceptum  Episcopatum  annos   legalionibus   pro 

"  Rege   obeundis   exegit.§     Ah   anno   fere    1523,   ad 

"  1527.  in  Oalli  Regis  Aula   Logatns   resedit.       Aimo 

"  1527.     Angliam   reversus,    rebus    maximis   gcrendis 

"  adhibcri     non     ticsiit.       SuftVaganeos    interinij|    sibi 

"  conslitiiit  \\  illclinum    Abbalem    de  Bruton    Marjo- 

E^jiscopum,     6c     Tliomam    Abbateni    de 


•  Polyilor.  Virgil,  lib.  27.  t  Act.  Comil.  H.  8. 

X  Reg.  Waihaiu.  $  Hull.  par.  6.  f.  158.  ||  Keglstr.  ejuii. 
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"  Monteacuto  Solubrienscm  Episcopum.*  Auno 
"  1533.  in  Synodo  totius  CIcii  piiesens,  suffragiutn 
'*  pro  matrimonio  cum  uxore  fVatiis  defuncli  licit^ 
"  ineundo  solus  ex  Episcopis  tulit.  Anno  1540  ad 
"  Clivensem  Ducem  legatus  ut  Annai  soioris  ab 
"  Henrico  Rege  repudiatee  rationem  redderet,  veneno 
"  (ut  perhibent)  in  Gerniania  infectus,  non  sine  gtavi 
"  difficultate  sub  exituni  anni  repatriavit,  &  Londoni 
"  obiit.  3  Januarii,  in  Monialium  Coenobio  ibidem 
"  sepultus.f  Suffragcneus  illi  datus  fucrat  VVillemus 
"  Finche,  Prior  de  Bremar,  titulo  Episcopi  Taunton- 
"  ensis  consecratus  1538.  7.  April."]; 


XLV.     WILLIAM   KNIGHT, 

Succeeded  A.  D.   1541.— Died  A.D.  \o47. 

This  Prelate,  who  was  a  native  of  London, §  having 
received  his  early  education  at  Winchester,  was  trans- 
planted to  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1491,  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  it  in  1493.  In  1495,  he  appears  to  have 
left  the  University,  and  subsequently  to  have  obtained  a 
footing  at  court,  but  through  what  media  we  find  not, 
A  considerable  space  of  time  remains  unaccounted  for  by 
the  writers  of  the  scanty  notitia  we  have  of  Bishop 
Knight,  between  his  leaving  College  and  coming  into 
notice.     His  earliest  preferment  that  I  lind   on   record. 


*  Hist.  Reform,  i.  p.  129.  f  Weaver.  Monuni.  p.  427. 

t  Reg.  Craiimer.  §  New  Coll.  Register,  Oxford. 
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was  the  *  Deanery  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  New 
Work,  Leicester,  1515;  his  next,  was  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Chester,  in  1522,  then  in  Lichfield  diocese;  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  followed,  September  17, 
]523.t  He  became  Secretary  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
though  we  are  not  able  accurately  to  fix  the  period  ; 
this,  however,  was  certainly  anterior  to  1527.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  employed  in  the  matter  of  that  monarch's 
divorce,  and  seems  to  have  given  his  royal  master  reason 
to  think  well  of  his  services.  In  1529,  I  find  him 
Prebendary  of  the  5th.  Prebend  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Westminster.  In  the  same  year,  he  occurs  Arciideacon 
of  Richmond,:};  then  in  York  diocese.  He  also  held  the 
Prebend  of  Farendon,§  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  was 
incorporated  L.L.D.  from  a  foreign  University,  in  1531, 
at  Oxford. II  Le  Neve  calls  him,  but  erroneously,  L.L.D. 
so  early  as  1523.^  He  resigned  all  his  minor  prefer- 
ments, on  becoming,  in  1541,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wi:li-s. 

The  Archdeaconries  of  Richmond  and  Chester,  on  his 
resignation,  were  severed,  the  former  from  York,  and 
the  latter  from  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  incorporated 
into  Hemy  V'iH's.  newly  erected  See  of  Chester. 


•  Regist.  of  Atwatcr,  Hisliop  of  Liiuolii. 

t  Le  Neve.  Fuxli,  j).  159.  t  lb.  p.  :V2fi. 

§  Willis.  Cathrdr.  vol.  ii.  p.  ISfi,  and  vol.  i.  pi>.  98.  341,  and  414. 

II    Wood.   Atlicna;  Ox.  edit.    I'llis-;.   vol.    ii.   col.  752. 

H    Fiisli,   p.  159. 
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His  consecration  took  place  May  29,  1541,*  and  tlie 
temporalties  were  restored  the  day  following. j-  Having 
presided  at  Wells  6  years,  he  died  September  29,  1547, 
and  was  buried  in  his  Cathedral.  Though,  as  Richardson 
quotes  the  MS.  Trin.  p.  90,  it  would  appear  that  he 
died  at  Wivelescoinb,  and  was  there  buried  :  it"  so,  the 
monument  in  Wells  Cathedral  can  be  only  a  cenotaph. 

By  an  act,  27  Henry  V  H  I.  for  the  assurance  of  the 
temporalties  of  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  the  Kitig, 
it  iG  enacted.  That  the  said  person  which  shall  be  nanied 
ITishop  of  Norwich,  shall  hold  and  enjoy  to  him  and  his 
successors.  Bishops  of  Norwich,  from  and  inunediately 
after  the  death  of  V\  illiani  Knyglit,  Clerk,  Archdeacon  of 
Kichmond,  all  that  mansion  and  dwelling-house  that  the 
said  William  Knight  now  hath  let,  and  being  in  Cannon- 
Row,  Westminster,  as  parcel  of  his  Prebend  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster. 

From  Wood's  Athena  Oxomeiises,  (Bliss's  edition,) 
vol.  ii.  col.  752  : — 

**  William  Knight,  was  a  Londoner  born,  educated 
"  in  Wykeham's  school,  near  \N  inchester,  became 
"  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College,  after  he  had  served 
"  two  years  of  probation,  in  1493,  but  leaving  that 
''  place  two  years  after,  he  went  to  the  royal  court, 
*'  where  his  parts  and  industry  being  soon  known,  he 
"  was  made  secretary  to  the  Kings,  Henry  Vll.  and 
"  VI 1 1.  The  last  of  which,  sending  him  on  an  embassy  to 


•  Ryraer.  Fwdera,  and  Uegist,  of  Abp  Craumer,  fol.  261— 26'J. 
t  Strype.  Memorials,  &c. 

K  k  I 
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*'  Maximilian,  the  Emperor,  found  so  much  favour 
"  from  him,  that  besides  the  great  gifts  received  from 
*'  his  treasury,  he  had,  by  letters  patent,  dated  July  14, 
"  1514,  a  coat  of  arms  granted  to  him,  as  a.  farther 
*' token  of  reward  for  his  manv  services  done  for  the 
"  English  King,  in  exposing  his  life  to  danger,  wearing 
"  it  out  in  continual  labours  for  him,  and  readv  for  the 

future  to  do  the  like,  if  occasion,  should  require,  &.c. 

The  arms  granted  to  him,  by  the  name  and  title  of 
"  William  Knight,  prothonotary  of  the  apostolical  seat, 
"  and  ambassador  from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Max- 
*'  imilian,  the  Emperor,  are  these :  parted  per  fess  or 
"  and  gules,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  sable, 
"  having  on  his  breast  a  demi-rose  and  a  demi-sun 
"  conjoined  into  one,  counterchanged  of  the  lield. 
"  Which  arms  are  at  this  day  remaining  in  one  of  the 
*'  south  windows  of  the  common  refectory  of  New 
"  College.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1523,  he 
"  became  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  resigna- 
"  tion  of  Richard  Rawlings,  promoted  to  the  See  of 
*'  St.  David.  A.D.  1527,  he,  being  then  King's 
"  secretary,  was  sent  to  the  people  to  put  the  matter 
"home  concerning  the  divorce.  And  in  the  beginning 
"  of  December  1529,  he  being  then,  or  about  that 
"  time,  prebendary  of  the  fifth  prebend  of  the  King's 
"  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  within  the  palace  of  West- 
"  minster,  and  newly  returned  from  Rome)  was  made 
"  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  on  the  resignation  of 
"  I'homas  Winter.  In  1531,  he  was  incorporated 
*'  doctor  of  the  laws,  as  he  had  stood  in  an  University 
"  beyond  the  seas,   and  was  afterwajds  made  Arch- 
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"  deacon  of  Chester.  In  1541,  May  29,*  he  was 
"  consecratedf  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
"  had  restitution  of  the  temporalties  of  that  See  niade| 
**  to  him  the  day  following.  He  gave  way  to  fate  oh 
"  tlie  29th  of  September  in  1547,  and  was  buried  in 
"  the  nave  of  the  Catliedral  Church  at  Wells,  By  his 
"  last  will  and  testament,  dated  August  12,  and  proved 
"  November  1 1,  1547,§  he  bequeathed  ^f  100.  for  the 
"  conveying  of  his  body  from  London  to  VV  elis,  for  the 
**  interring  it  in  the  Cathedral  Church  there,  and  for 
''  a  tomb  to  be  laid,  or  set  over  it.  I'o  New  College, 
''  he  gave  „£'40.,  and  to  Wykeham's  College,  near 
''  Winchester,  ^20." 

In  Bliss's  edition  of  Wood,  article, '  Bishop  William 
Knight,'  some  additions  by  Humphreys  and  Bishop 
Kennett  are  recorded,  purporting  to  relate  to  this  Prelate's 
preferments  j  but  they  are  mostly  anachronisms,  and 
relate  to  other  persons  of  both  our  Bishop's  names.  The 
latter  was  not  the  William  Kuigbt,  who  was  Prebendary 
of  Llanfair,  in  1579,  because  our  VVilHam  Knight  died 
in  1547.     The  Bishop  could  not   have  been  the  Preben- 


*  [iMay  29,  Sunday,  1541,  William  Knight  was  consecrated  Bisliop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  by  Nicolas,  Bii-liop  of  Rochester  (by  virtue  of  the 
Archbishop's  letters  to  him)  assisted  by  Richard,  suflVagau  of  Dover,  and 
John,  suffragan  of  Bedford  lu  tlie  chapel  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Bath's 
house,  situate  in  the  Miuories,  without  AM^Ate.— Memorials  of  ^rc/iOis/wp 
Cranmer.    Lib.  i.  cap,  xiii,  p.  93.— Wood.  M.S.  Note  in  As/mole.] 

t  Fr.  Godw.  in  Com.  de  PrasuUngL  ins,  Bath  and  Wells,  p,  442. 

%  Pat.33Hcury  Vill,  p.  1. 

^  In  Offic.  Prwrog.  Cant,  iu  Reg.  Moryson, 
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dary  and  Vicar  of  Preston,  in  149C,  for  he  was  then  a  lad, 
not  having  entered  at  New  College  till  the  year  after.    Nor 
could  he  have  been  Rector  of  Sandhurst,  Kent,  in    1507, 
because  he  is  recorded  by  Kennett,  as  being  then  L.L.D., 
•whereas  he  did  not  become  L.L.D.   till    1531;     He  was 
not  the  William  Knyght  de  Laughton,  A.M.  who,  being 
Fellow  of  Merton,  was  ordained  Deacon,  1508,   because 
our  William  Knight  was   Fellow  of  New  College:    nor 
could  he  for  the  same  reason  have  been  presented  by  the 
Fellows  of  Merton  to   the   living  of  Kibworlh,  in  1509. 
He  was  not  the  person  who  resigned  Stowling,  with   the 
reservation  of  a  pension,  in  1513,  because   the  record  of 
that  fact  styles  him   then   L.L.B.  ;    and  it  appears  the 
Bishop  became  L.L.D.  at  once,  by  incorporation;  from 
"an  University  beyond  the  Seas,"  in  153 J.     He  was  not 
Rector   of  Chartham,    in    15 14,    because   that   William 
Knight  was  then  L.L.D.,  and  ours  not  till   1531.     He 
was  not  Rector  of  All  Saints',  Bread-street,  in   1514,  for 
both  the  same  reasons.      But  he  was  the  William  Knight 
^vho  is  described  as   utr.  jur.    Doctor,  when  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary,  New  Work, 
Leicester,  tho'  the  date  of  the  ascription  of  the  doctorate  is 
wrong,  since  it  can  not  synchronize  ;   the  same  ascription 
militates  against  his  being  Prebendary  of  Chamberlain, 
(Wov(J)  in  St.  Pauls,  in  1517.     Therefore,  a  great  part 
of  the  additions  by  Kennett,   &c.    to   the   article   Bishop 
ANilliam  Knight,  in  the   AtluMuv,    are  irrelevant  to  that 
individual  :   or,  admitting  those  preferments  to  be  correct 
as  to  chronology,  then  it  follows,  that   \\  ood  is  wrong  in 
fixing  his   doctorate   at    1531,    and    he    must    have    been 
incoiporated,  or   have  proceeded,  many  years  earlier, — 
Ulrmn  horum,  4'c. 
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From  Godwin  de  Prasulihus,  edit.  I6l5,  p.  383: — 

"  William  Knight,  Doctor  of  Law,  and  Archdeacon 
"of  Richmond,  brought  up  in  New  College,  in 
"  Oxford  ;  a  man  likewise  much  employed  m  ambas- 
'*  sages  by  King  Henry  Vill.;  was  consecrate  May 
"  29,  1.541  ;  sat  somewhat  above  six  years  ;  died  Sep- 
"  tember  2[),  1547,  and  '  was  buried*  under  the  great 
"  pulpit,  which  he  caused  to  be  built  lor  his  tomb,' 
"  (sic.)  In  the  market-place  of  Wells,  there  is  a 
"  goodly  cross  erected  by  this  man,  the  inscription 
**  whereof,  importing  so  much,  is  as  follow eth  : — 
"  *Ad  honorem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  conifuodum 
'^  pauperum  mercatorum  VVellice  frequentantinm,  im- 
"  peni^is  Gulielmi  Knight  F^piscopis  et  KicLardi 
*'  Wooleman  hitjus  eccleMse  Calhedralis  olim  Decani, 
"  hie  locus  erectus  est.  Laus  D^o,  Pax  Vivis,  Kequies 
"  Defunctis.     Ann.  Dom.  154^2.'" 

From  Fuller's  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  65  : — 
"  William  Knight  was  born  in  this  city  [London] 
"  bred  Fellow  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  on  the 
"  same  token,  that  there  have  been  ten  ol  his  sirnnme, 
"  fellows  of  that  foundation  !  He  proceeded  Doctor 
"  of  Law,  and  a  noble  penf  makes  him  Secretary  to 
*'  King  Ilenrv  the  Eighth.  Sure  it  is,  he  was  the  first 
"  person  employed  to  the  Pope,  to  motion  to  him  tlie 
*'  matter  of  his  divorce,  advertizing  the  King,  by  his 
"  weekly  dispatches,  how   slowly   his    cause    (though 


*  Others  say  at  Wyvclcscombe.    See  Uichaidsoii's  (.'ditioa  of  Godwin, 
notes,  p.  3S7. 

t  Lord  Herbert,  in  tlic  Lite  of  Hen.  VIH.  p.  21G. 
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"  spurred  with  English  gold)  crept  on  in  the  Court  of 
"  Rome.  After  his  return,  the  King  rewarded  his 
"  industry,  fidelity,  and  abihty,  with  bestowing  the 
"  Bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells  upon  him. 

"  In  Wells  (with  the  assistance  of  Dean  Woolman) 
"  he  built  a  stately  covered  crosse  in  the  market-place, 
"for    the    glory   of   God,    and    conveniency  of  poor 
**  people,  to  secure  them  from  the  weather,  adding  this 
"  inscription  :    *  Laus    Deo,    Pax    Vivis/  &.c.       He 
"  dyed  September  29,  anno  1347." 
Tomb. — "  Adjoining  Dt.  Sugar's  chapel,*  against  the 
great  colunni  on  the  western  side,  is  a  stone  pulpit,  erected 
in  Henry  V Ill's,  reign,  by  Bishop  Knight,  who  died  in 
1547  ;  and  which,  says  Godwin,  *  iiee  caused  to  be  built 
for  his  tombe.'f     It  consists  of  a  basement,  and  a  super- 
structure fronted  with  pilasters,  pannelled,    surmounted 
by  an  entablature,  on  the  frieze  of  which,  is  the  following 
inscription  in   Roman  capitals  : — 

*  PrExVche  thou  the  woude,  Be  fervent  in  season 

AND  DVT   OF    SEASON.        ReIMIOVE,    IlEBVKli,    EXHORT,    IN 
ALL    LONGE    SUFFERYNG    AND    DOCTRYNE.     2.   TimO.'       lu 

front  are  the   Bishop's  arms,"| 

•  This  cha|>el  has  erroneously  been  ascribed,  says  Mr.  Urltton,  to 
Bishops  Buckiiigton  and  Knight.  The  researches  of  Bishop  Godwin  have 
cnahk'd  him  to  ascribe  it  to  Hugh  Sugar,  LLI).  au  executor  of  Bishop 
Bfckiugton. 

t  Thus  it  is  acUially  expressed  by  (iodwiu.  Tiierc  is  Koinetiiiug  droll 
iu  the  idea  of  a  niau's  building  a  pulpit  for  his  future  saicophagus.  It 
w:i.s  at  least  our  original  thought,  though  we  do  not  at  once  coni|)relierid 
whither  the  corpse  was  to  he  placed  erect  in  the  pulpit,  or  whether  tlic 
pulpit  itself  was  to  leinaiu  alolt  as  heictofore,  or  to  deseend  to  the  level 
ol  otJH  r  tombs.  Godwin  would  re|)resent  Bishop  Knight  as  having 
iuiprovcd  upon  the  "  o/i'D-tct  rpistii/ium  iirw/intu/rm  iitori,"--V,Dir, 
i  Britton's  irdls  Lathed.  |).  112, 
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Arms,  as  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  College : — Per 
fess.  Or,  and  Argent,  a  rose  irradiated,  Gul^,  therefrom 
issuent  two  griphons'  heads  endorsed,  Sable.  This  coat, 
however,  differs  materially,  from,  that  described  by 
Wood,  ut  supra.     See  p.  450  of  this  work. 
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Succeeded  A.D.    1547. — -Deprivjed    A.D.    1553. 

Translated  to  Chichester,  A.D.   1559. 

Died  A.\).   loGy. 

William  Barlow,  a  native  of  Essex,*  but  descended 
from  the  Barlowcs  of  Wales,t  was  bred  a  Canon  regular 
of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Osith, 
in  Essex,  and  partly  among  those  qf  his  order  in  Oxford. 
Afterwards,  lie  was  made  Prior  of  the  Canons  of  his 
order  living  at  Bisham,  Berkshire,  and  by  that  name  and 
title  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Scotland, |  in  1535. 
He  was  appointed  by  the   Bishop  of  London,  May  25, 


*  Antlq.  Brit.  p.  37.  Fuller  was  unable  to  discover  the  County  of  his 
bhth,  and  llicret'ore  cla.sses  lihu  iu  that  of  his  death.— //''ort/jiCA',  vol.  ii. 
p.  389. 

t  Chalmers.  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 

%  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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1509,  Prior  of  Typtre,*  in  that  diocese,  and  was  admitted 
Prior  of  Lees,    in    Essex,    18    July,    1515;     which   he 
resigned  before  October   3,    lo24.i-      In    150.7,  he  was 
appginted  Prior  of  Bromhole  and  Rector  of  Cressingham, 
in  the  diocese   of   Norwich;!    and,    in    1535,    became 
Prior  of  Haverfordwest, §    Pembrokeshire.       About   the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory  of  Bisham,   he  was 
elected,  January  16,  1535,  to  the  See  of  St.   Asaph,    the 
temporalties  of  which  being  delivered||  to  him   February 
2,  1535,  27  Henry  VI H.  he  was   consecrated^  to  it  the 
S^nd.  of  the  same  month.**     Thence  he  was  transplanted 
to  St.  David's,  April  10,  1536,  where,  as  Wood  records, 
he   had    a    project    of    removing    the   episcopal  See  to 
Carmarthen,  more  in  the  midst  of  the  diocese,  but  without 
success.  He  was  translated  thence  to  Bath  and  NV'ells, 
February  3,   1547,++  being  then   a  zealous  professor  and 
preacher  of  the    reformed    religion  ;    but,    in    1553,    at 
Queen  Mary's  accession,  he  was  deprived  of  his   Bishop- 
ric, on  pretence  of  his  being  married,  and  was  conunitted 
for  some  time  to  the  Fleet,    whence  escaping,  he  retired 


•  Register  of  Fitzjanies,  Bishop  of  Londou.  +  lb. 

t  Taiimr.   liil//.  Brit.  75. 

^   Wliartoii.  IJixt.  JCpisc.   et  Dec.  Asaj))!,  p.  3r)'J-36D. 

II  Pat.  27  Henry  VIII.  p.  2. 

^  Godwin,  int.  Episc.  Asaphen.scs. 

••  Wharton,  p.  359.    Ryracr.  Fmlera,  vol.  xiv.  p.  5.")!).     Lc  Neve, 
Faiih,  ]).  22. 

tt  Uynicr.  Fied.  vol.  xv.  p.  ICl).    Lc  Neve.  Faxti,  pp.  33  and  511,  and 
Register  of  Archbislu)p  Crannu  i . 
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with  many  others  into  Germany,  where  he  lived  poor  and 
in  an  exiled  condition.  Fuller  says,  he  "  became  super- 
intendant  of  the  English  congregation  at  Embden."* 
At  length,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Chichester,f  in  December,  1559,  where 
he  sat  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  in  1560,  he  was  made 
the  first  Canon,  or  Prebendary  of  the  first  stall  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Westminster,  which 
dignity  he  held,  with  his  Bishopric,  five  years. 

It  seems  unaccountable  his  choosing  to  incur  new  first- 
fruits,  and  to  begin  de  novo  at  Chichester,  a  worse 
Bishopric  than  Bath  and  Wells.  Fuller  has  some  ill- 
natured  remarks  for  this  option,  which  are  better  forgotten 
than  transcribed,  attributing  to  him  only  on  an  '*on  dit," 
the  spoliation  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  but  as  no  evidence  is 
adduced  for  the  insinuation,  it  is  undeserving  of  credit. 
Having  presided  at  Chichester  about  10  years,  he  died, 
as  some  record,  in  August,  1568,  and  was  buried  at 
Chichester.  Fuller  fixes  December  10,  1569,  as  the 
period  of  his  death. 

This  Prelate  is  remarkable  for  having  five  daughters 
all  married  to  Bishops.  After  he  had  been  a  Prior  and 
a  Bishop,  he  married  Agatha  Wellesbourne,  and  had 
issue,  (1)  Anne,  married  1st,  Austin  Bradbridge,  of 
Chichester,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  2ndly, 
Herbert  Westphaling,  Bishop  of  Hereford  ;  (2)  Elizabeth, 


•  IForthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

« 

.    t  Rymer.  Fad.  vol.  xv.  p,  576.    Newcoui  t.  Eepertorhim,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
Le  Neve.  Fastt,  p.  58. 

Ll    1 
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wife  of  William  Day,*  Dean  of  Windsor,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  (3)  Margaret,  wife  of  William 
Overton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ;  (4)  Frances, 
married,  1st,  Matthew  Parker,  a  younger  son  of  Matthew 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  2ndly,  Tobie 
Matthew,  who  died  Archbishop  of  York  ;  (5)  Anthonia, 
the  wife  of  William  Wykeham,*  (the  2nd.  of  that  name,) 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Bishop  left  issue  also  a  son,  of  both  his  names, 
(whose  life  follows  that  of  his  father  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  by  Chalmers,  vol.  iii.  p.  489,)  and  5  other 
children,  of  whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded. 

The  following  is  the  Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Bishop's  widow  : — 

Hk  Agatha   tumulus   Barloi,    Prasulis  iiide, 
Exu/is  inde,   itcrum   Prasulis,    Ixor  erat. 

Prole  beata  J'uit,  plena   auuis ;    qu'nique  suarum, 
J*rasulibus  vidit,  Prasulis  ipsa,  dalas. 

Literary  Works. — Christian  Homilies. 

Cosmographi/.f 

He  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  The  godly  and  pious 
institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  usually  called  "  The 
Bishop's  Book."     Lond.  \o37. 

In  the  collection  of  records.  No.  25,  at  the  end  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  2ud.  vol.  of  the  IJiston/   of  the  Refor- 


•  Memoirs  of  Ilislio|>s  Day  aiui  \V)  la liain,  2dus,  will  be  loiuiil  in  iny 
Lives  of  the  Winihfstcr  Bi.-<iioi)s. 

t  Perhaps  this  is  the  linif  Soiuiiif  n,  r7('r)f'ra/)A/«,  attributed  to  R(),:;er 
Darlowc,  ami  dolieattd  to  King  Hmry  VIII.  MS.  Uejj.  in  the  Biitish 
Museum,  18  li.  xxviii.   Casley's  Catalogue,  |>.  2/!». 
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mntion,  are  his  Ansivers  to  certain  Queries  concerning  the 
abuses  of  the  Mass.     "^IVnip.  Ed.  G, 

lie  is  said  also  to  have  translated  iiitf)  English  the 
Apacn/plwy  as  far  as  the  book  of  Wisdom. 

Tanner  gives  the  following  extract  from  MS.  Cotton, 
Cleopatra,  E.  iv.  fol.  1<21,  which  adds  some  vokunes  to 
the  liirt  already  collected  :  '  Prayse  be  to  God,  who,  of 
iiis  infynyte  goodness  and  mercy  inestymable,  halh 
brought  me  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  from  deadly 
ignorance  into  the  quick  knowlege  of  the  truth.  From 
the  wliiche,  thro'  the  fiend's  instigation  and  false  per- 
swasion,  1  have  greatly  swerved  ;  in  so  moche,  that  I 
have  made  certain  bokes,  and  have  soffred  them  to 
be  emprinted  ;  as, 

The  treiise  of  the  buri/aU  of  the  Masse. 

A  diabirue  betwene  theGenlibnan  and  the  Husbandman. 

The  climing  up  of  fryers  and  religious  persons, 
portred  [pourlraijed']  icith. figures. 

A  description  of  God's  Word  compared  to  the  Light. 

Also  a  .  .  .  Dialogue,  "  without  any  title,  inveying 
specially  against  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  which,  as 
yet,  was  never  prynted  nor  published  openly.  Lr  these 
treatises,  I  perceive  and  acknowlege  myself  grevously  to 
have  erred,  namely,  against  the  bl.  sacrament  of  the 
altare  ;  disallowing  the  masse  and  denying  purgatory, 
Avith  slanderous  infamy  of  the  Pope,  and  my  Lord 
Cardinal,  and  outragious  rayling  against  the  clergy, 
which  1  have  forsaken  and  utterly  renounced, — askes 
pardon, — William  Barlo.'  " 

Of  these  The  buri/ing  of  the  Mass  was  prohibited,  in 
1519,21  Hen.  VllL  Fox,  Acts  and  Mon.  p.  lO'iO, 
edit.  1583. 
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He  is  also  said  to  have  written  "A  Dialogue  describ- 
ing these  Lutheran  Factions,  and  many  of  their  Abuses," 
of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1553.     This, 
if  genuine,  (for   A.   Wood   doubts   it,)  was,    no   doubt, 
written    before    he    became    entirely   converted   to  the 
reformed  religion,  which  was  not   the  case   until   Mary's 
time.     He   had    written    indeed,    some    pieces   against 
Popery  in  Henry  VI  Il's.  time  ;  but   it    appears   from    a 
letter  in  the  Cotton    Library,   which    he    wrote    to   that 
Monarch,  that  he  was  not  steady    in    his    belief,    and   he 
seems  to  apologize  to  Henry  for  having  published  "  The 
Burial  of  the  Masse,"  and  some  other  tracts  in  favour  of 
Protestantism.     It  is  to  be  remarked  too,   that   Cranmer 
had  very  little  dependance  on  Barlowe  at  that  time.     He 
was  so  indiscreet,  so  totally  unguarded,  and  his  conversa- 
tion so  full  of  levity,  that  the  Primate  was   always    afraid 
of  any  communication  with  him  on   matters  of  business  ; 
and  would  sometimes  say  on    the   conclusion   of  a   long 
debate,    "This  is  all  very  true,  but  my  Brother  Barlowe, 
in  half  an  hour,  will  teach  the  world  to  believe   it   but    a 
jest." 

Richardson,  the  editor  of  Bishop  Godwin's  Connncn- 
tarius  de  Pra,'sulibus,  p.  388,  in  the  note,  has  the 
following  remarks,  which,  if  well  authenticated,  would 
cause  our  Prelate  to  be  classed  among  the  despoilers  of 
the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Having  first  observed  that 
Barlow  was  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  of 
Edward  VL,  February  3,  1648,  "  de  avisamento  Ducis 
Somcrsetensis,"  (Rymcr,  vol.  xv.  p.  JGl),)  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

**  In    cujus     gratiam,   opulenta   quadam    manneria 

"  [why  not  name  them,  and  so  bring  a  speciiic,  instead 


tt 
*< 


*< 
tt 
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"  of  a  general  charge,]  ab  hac  sede  divulsa  sunt  eodem 
anno:  nee  non  Palatium  Episcopale  in  Civitate 
Wellensi.  De  hac  Temporalium  allenatione  sic 
disserit  Author  ipse  in  MS,  Coll.  Trni.  p.  92. 
"  Hac  una  in  re  infielix  hie  Praesul  existimandus  est, 
**  quod  ipso  Episcopante,  cladem  acceperitgravissimam 
"  haec  sua  sedes,  amissis  uno  eodenique  tempore 
(J'muibus  vectigalibus  et  redditibus  ad  earn  spectanli- 
bus.  [This  sweeping  assertion  makes  the  whole 
"  account  extremely  doubtful.]  Ita  nimirum  voluerunt 
"  qui  tunc  temporis  omnia  potuerunt."  If  their 
power  was  so  great  and  irresistible,  the  act  of  spoliation, 
admitting  it  to  have  taken  place,  of  which  I  see  no 
evidence,  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Bishop  as  his 
fault :  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  despoiler,  if  what 
Godwin  says,  in  the  article  of  Bourne,  his  successor  in 
the  See,  (Vide  Godwin,  p.  3S4,)  be  correct. 

Tlie  Bishop's  son,  William,  entering  into  Orders  in 
1573,  became  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  Hector  of 
Easton,  near  that  city.  In  1588,  he  was  made  Prebend- 
ary of  Lichfield,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  same  Church.  In  l6 14,  he  became  Archdeacon 
of  Salisbury.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  mathematical 
knowledge ;  being  the  tirst  writer  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  loadstone,  20  years  before  Gilbert 
published  his  book  on  the  subject.  He  was  the  first  who 
made  the  inclinatory  instrument  transparent,  and  to  be 
used  with  a  glass  on  both  sides.  'Ji^'  It  was  he  also  who 
suspended  it  in  a  compass  box,  where,  with  2  oz.  weight, 
it  was  made  fit  for  use  at  sea.  He  also  found  out  the 
difterence  between  iron  and  steel,  and  their  tempers  for 
magnetical  use.  He  died  in  lG25.  See  more  of  him  in 
Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary, 
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XLVII.     GILBERT  BOURNE,  D.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.   1554, — Deprived  A.D.  1559. — 
Died  A.D.  1569. 

Gilbert  Bourne,  was  son  of  Philip  Bourne,  of  Wor- 
cestersliire,  and  nephew,  or,  as  Heylin  thinks,  brother  of 
Sir  John  Bourne,  principal  Secretary  of  State;  and 
became,  in  1524,  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1531,  we  find  him  Fellow  of  AH  Souls'  College;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  he  proceeded  in  arts,  being  then 
esteemed  a  good  orator  and  disputant.* 

In  1541,  he  was  made  one  of  the  first  Prebendaries  of 
VA'^orcester,  after  King  Henry  VIII.  had  converted  the 
prior  and  monks  of  that  place  into  a  dean  and  prebendaries ; 
and,  two  years  after,  in  1543,  was  admitted  B.D.  which 
was  the  highest  degree  he  took  in  Oxford  University. 
About  the  same  period,  he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Bonner,  and  a  preacher  against  the  "  heretics"  of  the 
times, -f- 

In  1545,  he  was  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Ilolborn, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  j; 

November  5,  1547,  he  was  Proctor  for  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  I^ondon,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation. § 

In  1548,  November  7,  lie  was  admitted  to  the 
Prebend  of  Brownswood,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. § 

In  1549,  he  became  Rector  of  High  Ongar,  in  Essex  ;| 
and  in  the  same  year,  closing  with  the  Reformation,  then 

'  Wood.  ^t/t.  Ox.  vol  ii.  col.  805.  edit.  Bliss.  t  lb. 

I  Hcgi^t.  uf  iiishoii  Uouricr,  Loud.  §   I  b.  and  Kcmit-tt. 
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on  foot,  temp.  Edw.  VI.,  he  became  (July  7,)  Arch- 
deacon of  Bedford.*  Anthony  Wood  erroneously  caUs 
him  Archdeacon  also  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  but  those 
dignities  he  never  held.  Bishop  Godwin  styles  him  Arch^ 
deacon  of  London,  without  citing  any  authority. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  conciliating  times  of  Queen 
Mary,  (1553,)  the  subject  of  this   article  C^"  performed 
the  evolution  termed  'ratling,'  which  he  managed  with  a 
dexterity  that   would    not  have  disgraced  the   most  dis- 
tinguished   moderns :     from    having     been     "  sincerely 
attached    to    the    principles    of    the   Reformation,"  he 
suddenly   became  (" /<ora  lux  ejfutsit,^')  zealous  (or  the 
**  old  religion."       Preaching   on    the    13th.    of  August, 
1553,  the  1st.  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  at  St.   Paul's 
Cross,  he  inveighed   so   severely   against   the    sufferings 
uhich    had    been    inflicted    on     Bishop     Bonner,    and 
descanted  with  such  unction  on  the  errors  of  the  "  unhappy 
times    of    King    Edward   VI."    that   the    mob    became 
exasperated,  and  commenced  a   lively    assault    upon   the 
preacher,  some  pelting  him  (as    Heylinf  records,)    with 
stones,  others  shouting  "  Pull  him  down,"  &c.  while  one 
miscreant,  who  could  never  be  discovered,  threw  at  him  a 
dagger,   whicli    was    afterwards    found    sticking   in   the 
pulpit.       Two   preachers,    Bradford    and    Rogers,    who 
were   popular   among   the    rabble,    and    who,  it  is    not 
improbable  had  first  excited    their  minds,  succeeded    in 
appeasing  the  enraged  mob,  and  safely  lodged  the  orator 
in  the  school  adjoining. 

"  Willis.  Cathedr.  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

t  See  Heyllii's  Hist.  Reformat,  au.  1554.    Burnet's  Hist.  Re/or.  vol.  ii. 
lib,  2,  p.  245,    Wood's  MS,  in  the  Anlimoleun. 
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In  the  year  1554,  Sir  John  Bourne,  of  Batenhall, 
Worcestershire,  his  uncle,  being  then  principal  Secretary 
of  State,  Gilbert  Bourne  was  advanced  to  the  mitre,  as 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  took  place 
March  28  ;  he  was  consecrated  at  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
in  Southwark,  April  1st,  and  had  the  temporalties 
restored  the  20th.*  This  vacancy  had  taken  place  by 
the  deprivation  of  Barlow,  who  had  fled  into  Germany. 

Soon  after  this,  our  Prelate  was  made  President  of 
Wales,  and  was  in  great  favor  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary;  but  when  Elizabeth  succeeded,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  Bishopric,  1559,  for  denying  her  supremacy, 
notwithstanding  he  had  done  manv  jrood  offices  for  the 
Cathedral.  Afterwards,  being  committed  to  **  free 
custody,"  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  reading  and 
devotion.  He  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  been  connnitted 
to  the  care  or  custody  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter.  Godwin 
says,  "  Master  Carey,  Dean  of  her  Majesty's  Chapel," 
while  Strype  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (Nicholas 
BuUingham.) 

He  died  at  Silverton,  in  Devonshire,  September  JO, 
15(59  ;  and  was  buried  in  that  Parish,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar.  He  bequeathed  the  wreck  of  his  property 
to  his  brother  Richard  Bourne,  of  Wyvclsconibc,  in 
Somerset,  father  of  Gilbert  Bourne,  of  the  city  of 
Wells. 

In  the  See  of  Bath  and  W  ells,  did  not  succeed  William 
Barlow,  who  returned    from    exile   in    the    beginning  of 


•  Burnet,  l/kl.   lir/.      Regist.  Aiclibp.  Cautcrbury.     llymcr.  Fved, 
vol.  XV.  J).  3B4.    Le  Neve.  Fasti,  p.  34, 
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Elizabeth's  reign,  as  was  expected,  but  Gilbert  Berkeley, 
D.D. — See  the  next  article. 

Not  a  trace  of  our  Prelate  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  or  in  the  register  of  Silverton.  The  latter  has 
no  record  higher  than  1()28.  If  ever  there  was  a  monu- 
mental inscription,  it  has  disappeared  long  ago,  for  when 
Dr.  Richardson  published  his  edition  of  Bishop  Godwin's 
work,  *' De  Pruisulibus  Anglian,"  in  1743,  he  added  a 
note  to  the  account  of  Bishop  Bourne's  burial  at 
Silverton,  "  de  eo  nulla  in  ecclesia  supersunt  vestigia," 
(p.  388.) 

The  connexion  which  Bishop  Bourne  had  with  Sil- 
verton, probably,  was  nothing  more  than  an  occasional 
residence  ;  for  I  cannot  find  any  one  of  his  name  in  the 
tithe-books,  which  reach  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
There  is  an  estate  in  the  parish,  called  Boorn  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  it  was  the  property  of  the  Barrett 
family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Courtnays,  and 
through  them  to  the  Carews,  by  whom  it  is  held  at 
present.  I  do  not  suppose  the  estate  ever  gave  a  name 
to  the  occupier,  for  the  whole  land  of  the  parish  was  held 
in  demesne  by  the  Kings  of  England,  both  before  and 
after  the  conquest;  and,  therefore,  no  subject  dared 
assume  anv  appellation  from  it,  if  he  had  any  regard  to 
his  safety. 

The  residence  of  Bishop  Bourne  in  Silverton,  could 
not  have  been  long,  for  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  says,  he  finds  him  under  the  care  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  150'5.  When  he  went  to  Exeter,  1  believe 
he  does  not  mention,  but  probably,  not  immediately 
after.  If  so,  he  could  have  lived  only  a  short  time  under  the 
care  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  from  whom,  as  Fuller  says, 
he    "  found    fair    usage,    and    lived   iu  free   custody." 

M  m   1 
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Should  he  have  been  in  ill-heallh,  during  the  latter  part 
of  iiis  life,  that  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  his 
being  allowed  to  remove  to  Silvcrton,  (which  is  considered 
a  very  salubrious  place,)  even  at  a  time  when  the  friends 
of  liis  former  Patron,  Bishop  Bonner,  were  occasioning 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  the  government,  by  their 
conspiracy  against  the  Reformation,  at  Bath. 

Character. — The  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Bishop, 
indeed,  may  have  been  a  sufficient  security  that  he  would 
not,  in  the  wane  of  life,  endeavour  to  do  any  injury  to 
those  who  had,  on  the  whole,  treated  him  with  tolerable 
kindness.  Yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  he  is 
represented,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  at 
least  of  a  zealous  temperament,  as  his  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  when  a  dagger  was  thrown  at  liim,  would  seem 
to  argue.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  his  rescue  from  the 
mob  on  that  occasion,  by  Bradford,  was  ill-requited ;  for 
the  Bishop  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  interposed  in 
behalf  of  his  "deliverer,"  with  the  commissioners  who 
charged  Bradford  with  sedition  and  heresy,  and  committed 
him  to  prison.  But  in  the  Bishop's  defence,  candor  bids  us 
recollect  that  Bradford,  his  **  deliverer,"  was  charged  with 
having  himself  been  the  principal ///.s7 /"[rt/or  of //w^  riot 
which  he  subsequently  restrained,  and  for  that  very  cause 
it  was,  that  he  (Bradford)  was  connnitted.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  are  prepared  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  to^irove  a  corrupt  motive  in  their  conmiitlal 
of  Bradford,  we  ought  not  to  charge  the  Bishop  with  ingrati- 
tude towards  one,  w  hose  only  kindness  consisted  in  rescuing 
him  from  that  jeopardy  into  which  he  had  himself  plunged 
hint.  1  have  no  great  predilection  to  Papists,  (though  1  like 
tliem  nmch  b(!lter  than  Dissenters,)  but  a  biographer  should 
not  suffer  unfounded  cljai  ges  aflecling  individual  character, 
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although  it  may  be  that  of  a  Papist,  to  pass  without 
refutation,  or,  at  least,  an  effort  to  place  the  defamed  in 
such  a  point  as  to  be  viewed  by  the  eye  of  candor, 
undistorted  by  party  prejudice. 

Bishop  Bourne  is  to  be  recorded  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
See  of  Bath  and  Wells.     The  non-age  of  Edward  VI. 
giving  opportunity   to    those   sacrileges  that  robbed  the 
Cathedrals    of   England    of  perhaps   one    half  of    their 
possessions,  would  have  occasioned  the  utter  ruin  of  this 
See, — if  Bishop  Barlow,  taking  advantage  of  the  death 
of  some  men  in  the  latter  end  of  Edward's  reign,  and 
Bishop  Bourne  making  use  of  the  zeal  of  Queen  Mary, 
in  upholding  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  prelatical 
revenues,  had   not  been   the   means  of  recovering  what 
is    now  left   to  it, — that  is,  almost  all  the  lands  belong- 
ing, as  Godwin  says,  to  the  Bisliopric, — "  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  some  land  of 
the   Chapter,   to  wit,   the  parsonages  of  Dulvertou  and 
Long-Sutton."         He    was   also   a    benefactor    to  the 
Vicars'    Close    and    the    Alms-house,     and    began    the 
foundation  of  a  canonical  house,  near  the  market-place, 
but  was  hindered  by  the   death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  by 
his  own  deprivation  from  tini^ihing  it. 

END   OF  PART  I. 
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STEPHEN  HYDE  CASSAN,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  K.P. 
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GILBERT  BERKELEY,  D.D. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1559. — Died  A.D.  158L 

Although  this  Prelate  presided  here  for  the  unusually 
long  period  of  twenty-two  years,  the  memoirs  of  him 
are  exceedingly  scanty. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  noble  family  of 
Berkeley,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree 
in  the  Heralds'  College.  Fuller  records  him  among  the 
Norfolk  Worthies,  as  having  been  a  native  of  that 
county,  while  A.  Wood  states  that  he  was  "  a  Lincoln- 
shire man  born,"  with  which  assertion  the  records  of 
Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  concur. 
He  was  born  in  1501,  and  had  been  a  Canon  Regular. 
The  records  of  Cambridge  University  contain  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  respecting  him  : — 

"  Mar.  22,    1562-3.      Conceditur   Reverendo    in 

"  Christo  Patri  et  Domino  Domino  Gylberto  Bark- 
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"  ley,  episcopo  Bath,  et  Well,  ut  studium  24 
"  annorum  in  theologia  post  gradum  bac.  in  eadem 
"  susceptum  Oxoniis,  sufficiat  ei  ad  incipiendum  in 
"eadem:  sic  ut  ejus  admissio  stet  pro  completis 
"  gradu  et  forma." 

He  appears  to  have  been  an  Adam  at  once  in  prefer- 
ment, having  commenced  Bishop,  without  passing 
through  the  inferior  grades,  at  least  I  find  no  record 
of  such. 

After  the  deprivation  of  Gilbert  Bourne,  licence  of 
electing  was  granted,  Jan.  11,  1559;  he  obtained  the 
reginal  assent,  March  20;  the  temporalties  were 
restored  July  10,  1560  *.  His  consecration  took  place 
at  Lambeth,  March  24  f. 

He  died  of  a  lethargy,  November  2,  1581,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  and  w^as  buried  at  Wells,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Communion  table  of  his  own  Cathedral. 
His  tomb  is  thus  noticed  by  Britton  J  : — 

*'  Bishop  Berkeley  is  commemorated  by  an  altar 
tomb  on  the  north  side  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  to 
which  place  it  was  removed  from  the  choir,  to 
make  room  for  the  monument  of  Bishop  Kidder. 
In  front  are  three  pannels,  in  which,  on  octo-foils, 
are  shields  of  arms,  displaying  those  of  the  See, 
impaled  with  Berkeley's." 
Sir  John  Harington,  after  having  indulged  in  a  long 


"  Rymer  Fadera,  vol.  15.  p.  Hitfi. 
t  Rcpistcr  of  Arcliliisliop  Parker. 
\    flii/.  Ilcllt.  Cathcd.  J).  ll.T 
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tirade  against  the  preceding  Gilbert's  *  alleged  spoli- 
ations, without,  however,  advancing  a  single  iota  of 
evidence,  or  quoting  any  author,  observes  in  the  same 
cynical  style  of  this  Prelate  : — 

"  He  was  a  good  Justicer,  saving  that  some- 
"  times  being  ruled  by  his  wife,  by  her  importunity 
"  he  swerved  from  the  rule  of  justice  and  sincerity, 
"  especially  in  persecuting  the  kindred  of  Bourne, 
"  his  predecessor.  The  fame  went  that  he  died 
"  very  rich,  but  the  same  importunate  woman  carried 
"  it  all  away,  that  neither  Church  nor  poor  were  the 
"  better  for  it  f."     Of  this  I  can  only  say : — 

"  Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi." 
Strype  observes  of  him  that  he  latterly  "  inclined  to 
the  Papal  religion  ;|;." 

A  reference  to  facts,  and  proof  and  authority  should, 
in  such  cases,  ever  be  made  by  a  fair  and  honest  His- 
torian or  Biographer. 

For  Arms  see. page  66,  of  Part  L  There  is  no 
Portrait  of  this  Prelate. 


Gilbert  Bourne.     See  his  Life  in  Part  I.  of  this  Work, 
t  Niig^  Antiquee.  vol.  I.  p.  129,  12mo.  edit. 
X  Life  of  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  p.  89. 
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II.  THOMAS  GODWIN,  D.D. 

[^See  vacant  3  years.'\ 
Succeeded  A.D.  1584.— Died  A.D.  1590. 

This  Prelate,  (the  father  of  Francis  Godwin,  the  well 
known  writer  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  England, 
and  successively  Bishop  of  LlandafFand  Hereford,)  was 
born  in  1517,  at  Oakingham,  in  Berkshire,  and  being 
placed  at  the  Grammar-school  there,  quickly  made  such 
a  progress  as  discovered  him  to  be  endowed  with  excel- 
lent parts  :  but  his  parents  being  low  in  circumstances, 
he  must  have  lost  the  advantage  of  improving  them  by  a 
suitable  education,  had  they  not  been  noticed  by  Dr. 
Richard  Layton,  Archdeacon  of  Bucks,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation,  who,  taking  him  into  his 
house,  and  instructing  him  in  classical  learning,  sent  him 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen  College 
about  1538.  Not  long  after,  he  lost  his  worthy  patron  ; 
but  his  merit,  now  become  conspicuous  in  the  university, 
had  procured  him  o2her  friends  ;  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  take  the  degree  of  B.A.  July  13,  154.i.  The  same 
merit  released  his  friends  from  any  farther  expense,  by 
obtaining  him,  the  year  ensuing,  a  fellowship  of  his 
college;  and  he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1547.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  merit  in  a  college  life  ; 
his  patron,  the  Archdeacon,  had  taken  care  to  breed 
up  Godwin  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
this  irritating  some  popish  members  of  the  college, 
they  made  his  situation  so  uneasy,  that  the  Free-school 
at  Brackley,  in   Norlhami)tonshirc,  l)ocoming  vacant  in 
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1549,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  and  accepted  it.     In  this  situation,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Purefoy,  of  Shalston, 
in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  lived  without  any  disturb- 
ance as  long  as  Edward  VI.  was  at  the  helm :    but 
upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  his  religion  exposed  him 
to  a  fresh  persecution,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
school.     In  this  exigence,  although  the   Church  was 
his  original  intention,  and  he  had  read  much  with  that 
view,  yet  now  it  became  more  safe  to  apply  to  the  study 
of  physic ;  and  being  admitted  to  his  degree  of  B.M. 
at  Oxford,  July  1555,  he  practised  physic  for  his  sup- 
port till  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the   throne,  when  he 
resolved  to  enter  into  the  Church.      In  this  he  was 
encouraged  by  Bullingham,   Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
gave  him  orders  and  made  him  his  Chaplain ;  his  lord- 
ship also  introduced  him  to  the  Queen,  and  obtained 
him  the  favour  of  preaching  before  her  Majesty,  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  she  appointed  him 
one  of  her  Lent  preachers.     He  had   discharged  this 
duty  by  an  annual  appointment,  with  much  satisfaction 
to  her  Majesty,  for  a  series  of  eighteen  years.     In  1565, 
on  the  deprivation  of  Sampson,  he  was  made  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  had  also  the  Prebend  of 
Milton-ecclesia,  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln,  conferred  on 
him  by  his  patron  Bishop  Bullingham.     This  year  also 
he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  and  D.D.  at  Oxford.     In 
June  1565—6,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of 
Canterbury,  being  the  second  Dean  of  that  Church : 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  making  a  visit   to    Oxford  the 
same  year,  he  attended  her  Majesty,  and  among  others 
kept   an   exercise    in  divinity  against    Dr.  Lawrence 
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Humphries,  the  professor ;  in  wliich  the  famous  Dr. 
Jewel,  Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  was  moderator. 

In  June  following  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  one  of  his  Commissioners  to  visit  the  Diocese  of 
Norwich ;  and  that  Primate  having  established  a  bene- 
faction for  a  sermon  on  Rogation  Sunday,  at  Thetford, 
in  Norfolk,  and  other  places,  the  Dean,  while  engaged 
in  this  commission,  preached  the  first  sermon  of  that 
foundation,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  20th,  1567,  in 
the  Green-yard  adjoining  to  the  Bishop's  palace,  at 
Norwich.  In  1574 — 5,  he  quitted  the  Prebend  of 
Milton  for  that  of  Leighton-Bosard,  on  the  presentation 
of  Cooper,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1576,  he  was  one 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  empowered  by  the 
Queen  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  Church,  and  to  frame  such 
statutes  as  might  conduce  to  its  prosperity. 

The  See  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  been  vacant  now 
three  years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Berkeley, 
which  took  place  in  Nov.  1581.  To  this  Bishopric  the 
Queen  nominated  Godwin,  who  accordingly  was  con- 
secrated September  13,  1584-.  He  immediately  re- 
signed the  Deanery  of  Canterbury  ;  and  as  he  arrived 
at  the  Episcopal  Dignity,  "  as  well  qualified,"  says  his 
contemporary.  Sir  John  Harington,  "  for  a  Bishop 
as  might  be,  unreprovcable,  without  simony,  given 
to  good  hospitality,  (juiet,  kind,  and  afi'able,"  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  he  was  unjustly  opposed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  he  deserved.  At  the  time  of  his 
promotion  there  prevailed  among  the  courtiers  no  small 
dislike  to  the  Bishops  ;  prompted  by  a  desire  to  spoil 
them  of  their  revenues.     To  cover  their  unjust  proceed- 

13 
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ino-s,  they  did  not  want  plausible  pretences,  the  effects 
of  which  Godwin  too  severely  experienced.  He  was  a 
widower,  drawing  towards  seventy,  and  much  enfeebled 
by  the  gout,  when  he  came  to  the  See ;  but  in  order  to 
the  management  of  his  family,  and  that  he  might 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  discharge  of  his  high 
office,  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  widow  of  years 
suitable  to  his  own ;  an  illiberal  misrepresentation, 
however,  of  this  affair  was  but  too  readily  believed  by 
the  Queen,  who  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  marriages 
of  the  Clergy,  and  the  crafty  slanderers  gratified  their 
aim  in  the  disgrace  of  the  aged  Prelate,  and  in  obtain- 
ing part  of  his  property.  This  unfortunate  affair, 
which  affected  his  pubhc  character  as  well  as  his 
private  happiness,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
his  infirmities.  He  continued,  how^ever,  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  his  function,  and  frequently  gave  proof 
that  neither  his  dihgence  nor  his  observation  were  in- 
considerable. During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life, 
his  health  more  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  also  at- 
tacked with  a  quartan  ague.  He  was  now  recom- 
mended by  his  physicians  to  try  the  benefit  of  his  native 
air.  Accordingly  he  came  to  Oakingham  with  this 
intention,  but  breathed  his  last  there,  November  19, 
1590,  aged  seventy-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  south- 
side  chancel  of  Oakingham  Church,  where  is  a  modest 
inscription  to  his  memory,  written  by  his  son  Francis 
Godwin,  then  sub-dean  of  Exeter. 

*'  A  chief  favourite  of  that  time,"  says  Anthony 

Wood,  alluding  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  had  laboured 

"  hard  to  get  the  manor  of  Banwell  from  the  Bishop- 

"  ric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  disdaining  the  repulse, 
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"  did,  upon  hearing  of  the  intempestive  marriage  of 
"  the  Bishop,  take  advantage  thereof,  and  caused  it 
"  to  be  told  to  the  Queen,  knowing  how  much  she 
"  disliked  such  matches,  and  instantly  pursued  the 
**  Bishop  with  letters  and  mandates  for  the  manor  of 
*'  Banwell  for  one  hundred  years.  The  good  Bishop 
**  not  expecting  such  a  sudden  tempest,  was  greatly 
*'  perplexed,  yet  awhile  he  held  out,  and  endured 
"  many  sharp  messages  from  the  Queen,  of  which  Sir 
"  John  Harington  carried  one,  being  delivered  to  him 
"  by  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  seemed  to  favour 
"  the  Bishop,  and  dislike  Sir  Walter  for  molesting 
"  him ;  but  they  were  soon  agreed  like  Pilate  and 
"  Herod  to  condemn  Christ.  Never  was  harmless 
"  man  so  traduced  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  had 
"  married  a  girl  of  twenty  years  old,  with  a 
"  great  portion,  that  he  had  conveyed  half  the 
"  Bishopric  to  her,  that  (because  he  had  the  gout) 
"  he  could  not  stand  to  his  marriage,  with  such,  and 
"  the  like,  scoffs  to  make  him  ridiculous  to  the  vulvar 
"  and  odious  to  the  Queen.  The  Earl  of  Bedford 
"  happening  to  be  present  when  these  tales  were 
"  told,  and  knowing  the  Londoner's  widow  the 
"  Bishop  had  married,  said  merrily  to  the  Queen 
**  after  this  manner  :  *  Madam,  /  J^noio  not  hoiv  much 
"  the  widow  is  above  twcniij,  but  I  know  a  son  of  her  s 
"  is  but  a  little  under  fortij,^  &c.  The  conclusion  of 
**  the  premises  was  this,  that  to  pacify  his  perse- 
*'  cutors,  and  to  save  Banwell,  he  was  fain  to  part 
*'  with  Wyvelscom,  commonly  called  Wilscomb,  for 
"  ninety-nine  years,  and  so  purchased  his  peace.  To 
"  conclude,  his  reading  had  been  much  ;  his  judg- 
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**  ment  and  doctrine  sound  ;  his  government  mild 
"  and  not  violent ;  his  mind  charitable,  and  there- 
"  fore  not  to  be  doubted  but  when  he  lost  his  life 
**  he  won  heaven." 

With  respect  to  the  Bishop's  intempestive  marriage, 
it  would  appear  from  the  Collections  by  Cole  (see  p. 
loo  of  his  21st  vol.)  as  quoted  by  himself,  that  in  a 
MS.  visitatiovi  of  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset  and 
Wilts,  in  1623,  and  cited  by  him,  is  the  pedigree  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Boreman  of  Wells,  in  which  it  is 
said,  that  Margaret  the  daughter  of  William  Boreman, 
of  Wells,  was  first  married  to  Godwin,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  W^ells ;  and  secondly,  to  William  Martin,  of 
Totness  ;  by  which  it  should  seem  as  if  she  was  neither 
a  widow  nor  aged  when  the  Bishop  married  her* 
But,  from  the  anecdote  I  have  related  respecting  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  incline  to 
suspect  that  the  marriages  above  alluded  to  have,  by 
mistake,  been  placed  vice  versa,  and  that  the  one  set  forth 
with  William  Martin  was  the^^r^^  alliance  of  the  lady, 
and  that  with  our  Bishop,  the  second.  The  note  by 
Cole  seems  of  a  detractive  nature,  and  to  have  been 
raked  up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Bishop  under 
the  ill  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  his  conduct, 
most  likely  at  first,  without  any  other  motive  than  a 
schismatical  wish  to  assail  the  hierarchy.  It  is  neither 
honest  nor  charitable  thus  to  run  down,  or  to  prevent 
from  rising  when  down,  any  man,  especially  one  of  so 
venerable  a  character  as  a  Bishop.  Assertions  of  this 
kind  are  better  not  made  without  overwhelming  evi- 
dence,  and  even  when  true,  all  that  places  an  otherwise 
amiable  man  in  an  unamiable  light,  should  be  suppressed. 
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Character. — Bishop  Thomas  Godwin,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abuse  of  his  enemies,  has  left  a  character 
which  will  ever  claim  respect.  He  rose  in  the  Church 
not  through  family  interest — not  through  political  sub- 
serviency, or  political  temporizing,  but  by  his  own 
merit ;  and  what  perhaps  is  worthy  of  remark,  he  rose 
in  sjnte  of  his  merit.  When  possessed  of  the  prelacy 
he  adorned  it  by  his  amiable  qualities. 

Works. — Though  an  eminent  scholar  he  did  not  pub- 
lish any  thing.  Among  the  Parker  MSS.  in  Bene't 
College,  Cambridge,  is  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  Queen,  at  Greenwich,  in  1566,  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Councils  and  Fathers. 

His  Portrait  is  at  Wells  Palace,  see  Part  I.  p.  39. 
For  his  Arms  see  p.  66  of  Part  I.  of  this  Work. 
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in.    JOHN  STILL,  D.D. 

ISee  vacant  2  years.'\ 

Succeeded  A.D.  1592.— Died  A.D.  1607. 

This  Prelate  was  born  in  1543,  and  was  the  son  of 
William  Still,  of  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire. 

He  was  entered  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  admitted 
in  1570*,  being  then  B.D.f,  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1571,  July  30,  being  then 
(as  it  appears  by  the  authority  in  the  note)  D.D. ;{:, 
he  became  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk.  In  1572 
Dean  of  Bocking.  On  the  18th  July,  1573,  he  was 
collated  to  the  Vicarage  of  East  Marham  in  York- 
shire:  in  the  same  year  he  occurs  "  S.T.P.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  7th  Stall  §."  He  was  elected 
Master  of  St.  John's  College  July  21,  1574, — filled  the 
office  of  Vice  Chancellor  in  1575, — was  collated, 
March  6,  1576,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  || ; 
and  was  translated,  by  election,  from  the  headship  of 
St.  John's  College  to  that  of  Trinity  in  1577.  In 
1588  he  was  chosen  Prolocutor  of  the  Convocation, 


*  Le  Neve  calls  him  Margaret  Professor  in  1567. — Fasti,  p.  410. 

t  Wood.  Ath.  Oxon.  (Bliss.)  vol.  ii.  col.  829,  note. 

X  Ibid. 

§  Newrcourt.  Repertor.  vol.  i.  p.  926.  and  Le  Neve,  Fasli.  p.  669. 

II  Ibid.  p.  224. 
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and  preached  the  Latin  sermon.  In  1592  he  was 
again  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
year  was  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his 
election  taking  place  Jan.  23,  1592,  his  confirmation 
Feb.  10,  and  consecration*  the  11th.  Here  he  pre- 
sided till  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  26,  1607. 

Sir  John  Harington  describes  him  as  a  man  "  to 
whom  he  never  came,  but  he  grew  more  religious  ; 
from  whom  he  never  went,  but  he  parted  better  in- 
structed." Archbishop  Parker  had  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  Prebend  of  West- 
minster, but  recommended  him  very  strongly  to  be 
appointed  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  which,  however,  he 
did  not  succeed.  He  had  been  one  of  Parker's 
Chaplains.  The  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  having 
been  in  his  time  enriched  by  some  lead  mines  in 
Mendip  hills,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  considerable 
fortune  to  his  family.  He  gave  500/.,  says  Fuller,  for 
building  an  alms-house  in  the  city  of  Wells  f. 

The  historians  of  the  drama  are  of  opinion,  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  was  the  author  of  an  old  play, 
called  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle."  From  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  it  appears  to  have 
been  composed  some  years  before  publication.  It 
was  republished  among  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  and 
is  fretjuently  referred  to  by  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare. 


•   See  Registers  of  Archbishops   Whifgift,   and  Bancroft,   and   Rynier, 
Fankra,  vol.  xvi. 

t   Worthies,  vol.  ii.  \>.  12,  under  Lincolnshire. 
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1  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  any  Hterary  fame 
that  may  arise  to  this  respectable  prelate,  from  the 
ascription  to  him  of  the  authorship  of  the  play  in 
question,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask  if  such  as- 
cription be  not  a  palpable  anachronism?  We  know 
that  Bishop  Still  died  in  1607,  aged  04,  consequently 
he  was  born  in  1543.  But  Warton,  in  his  'History 
of  English  Poetry,'  says,  that  '  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,'  was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
about  the  year  1552;  and  Oldyss  in  his  MSS.,  as 
quoted  by  Warton,  says  it  was  printed  in  1551.  If 
those  dates  be  correct,  it  follows  that  Still  wrote  the 
play  when  he  was  between  eight  and  nine  years  old. 
In  such  case  he  affords  a  rare  instance  of  precocious 
talent,  hardly  exceeded  even  in  these  days  of  rapidly 
marching  intellect.     Fuller  records  that, 

**  He  was  of  a  venerable  presence,  no  less  famous 
"  for  a  preacher  than  a  disputant.  When  towards 
"  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there 
"  was  an  (unsucceeding)  motion  of  a  Dyet,  or 
"  meeting,  which  should  have  been  in  Germany, 
"  for  composing  of  matters  of  religion ;  Doctor 
"  Still  was  chosen  for  Cambridge,  and  Doctor 
"  Humfred  for  Oxford,  to  oppose  all  comers  for 
"  the  defence  of  the  English  Church.  Anno  1592, 
"  beinff  then  the  second  time  Vice-Chancelour  of 
"  Cambridge,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath 
"  and  Wells,  and  defeated  all  causelesse  suspition 
"  of  symoniacal  compliance  ;  coming  clearly  there- 
"  unto,  without  the  least  scandal  to  his  person,  or 
"  losse  to  the  place.  In  his  days  God  opened  the 
"  bosome   of   the  Earth,   MencUp  Hills   affording 
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"  great  store  of  Lead,  wherewith,  and  with  his  own 
"  providence  (which  is  a  constant  inine  of  wealtli)  he 
"  raised  a  good  estate  *."  &c. 
From  the  Bibl.  Had.  7028. 

"  Catalogus  Episcoporum  qui  e  collegio  D.  Joh. 
"  Evang.  prodierunt.  G.  Baker. 

"  Anno  1592.  Joannes  Still  Lincolniensis,  elec- 
"  tus  Socius  Coll.  Christi  Cant.  an.  1560.  Pro- 
"  fessor  pro  Dna  Margarela,  an.  1570.  cum  annum 
"  aetatis  tricesimum  vix  f  attigerat.  Decanus  de 
"  Bocking  Nov.  4,  1572,  Canonicus  Westm.  1573. 
*'  Rector  de  Hadleigh,  Com.  SuiF.  et  Archidiaconus 
"  Sudbur  an.  1576,  admissus  Praefectus  Coll.  Jo. 
*'  Jul.  21,  1571,  et  Johne  Whitgift  evecto  ad  Epatum 
"  Wigorn,  ac  recedente  a  collegio  Trin.  constitutus 
"  est  ibi  Magister  auctoritate  Regia,  an.  1577,  mense 
"  Julio  a  collegio  hoc  elegio  ornatus. 

"  Regr.  Coll.  Trin.  Religionis,  doctrinae,  gravi- 
"  tatis,  prudentias  nomine  conspicuus,  promotus  est 
"  ad  gubernationem  Coll.  D.  Jo.  ubi  ct  in  placido 
*'  et  turbato  a?(iuore  gubernatorem  cgit  scituin  et 
"  cordatum.  In  collegium  hoc  assumptus  an.  1577, 
"  per  annos  plus  minus  sexdecim,  patrem  familias  se 
"  ferebat  providum  nyaOov  kov^)ot^)0(J}Ov,  nee  collegio 
"  onerosum,  nee  suis  gravem,  ex  sollicitudine  et 
"  frug.ilitatc    magis   (piain     sumptu    et    austeritate 


*    Wnrtli'iM,  lit  supra. 

t   Me  had  imt  reached  30,  lip  was  tlicn  (ITiTO)  27  years  of  ape,   liaving 
lipen  born  in  1.543.' 
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"  prEefectum   dignoscere.      Provectus  est   inde   ad 
*•  Epatum   Bath  et    Welles,  an.    1592,    ubi    obiit, 
"  Febr.   26,  1607.     Epitaphio  ornatus  a  G.  Cam- 
"  deno,  excusso  ad  calcem  Annalium  Regis  Jacobi." 
Bishop  Still  deserves  especially  to  be  recorded,  for 
his    anti-puritanical   principles.      He    seems,   on   that 
account,  to  have  met  with  considerable  opposition  and 
trouble,  especially  in  his  collegiate  government.     The 
following,    from    the   Bibl.  Harl.  7028,   (Baker's   ac- 
count of  St.  John's  College,  p.  196)  will  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject. — 

"  John  Still,  fourteenth  Master,  admitted  July,  21, 
"  A.D.  1574.  If  Mr.  Shepherd  were  a  slug,  his 
*'  successor  will  compensate  for  his  inactivity.  This 
*'  was  John  Still,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
"  Margaret  Preacher,  in  the  year  1570,  and  Margaret 
*'  Professor  the  year  afler,  and  elected  Master  of 
"  this  College,  July  14,  1514.  In  the  instrument  of 
"  his  presentation  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Dr.  Whit- 
"  gift,  he  is  sayd  to  have  been  elected  '  unanimi 
"  assensu  et  consensu  majoris  partis  praesentum,' 
*'  that  is,  in  true  English,  he  was  not  chosen  unani- 
"  mously,  having  been  chosen  only  by  a  majority  of 
"  those  present,  the  rest  being  either  absent,  or 
"  absenting  themselves. 

"  However  the  election  was  made,  it  was  certainly 
"  a  very  good  one,  and  they  that  were  concerned  in 
"  it,  could  not  have  done  better  for  the  interest  of 
"  the  College.  For  this  Mr.  Still,  as  he  was  an 
"  active  man,  so  he  was  of  unshaken  affection  to  the 
"  Church,  and  being  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  non-con- 
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"  formists,  both  upon  principle  and  interest,  (for  he 
"  had  succeeded  one  Mr.  Aldridge,  deprived  of  a 
"  Prebend  of  Westminster,  for  non-conformity,  as 
*'  he  had  succeeded  Mr.  Cartwright  in  the  Profes- 
"  sorship  here)  he  seems  to  have  been  raised  up,  to 
"  root  Old  Puritanisin  in  St.  Johns  College,  as  some 
"  of  his  predecessors  had  been  wholly  employed  in 
"  extirpating  Popery,  which  he  would  have  effec- 
"  tually  done  had  his  continuance  been  long  enough 
"  amongst  us,  and  this  was  the  true  reason  of  the 
"  opposition  he  met  with  (not  any  such  little  par- 
*'  tialities  as  have  been  generally  imagined)  for  the 
"  which  he  was  aspersed  by  the  party,  who  having 
"  endeavoured  to  gain  him,  by  court  and  compliance, 
"  when  he  was  not  to  be  won  that  way,  turned  upon 
"  him  by  reproaches  and  calumnies  to  his  disad- 
"  vantage. 

"  I  will  not  deny  but  that  there  might  be  something 
"  of  North  and  South  in  this  division,  and  that  the 
"  Master  might  favour  the  warmer  clime,  which  was 
"  his  own,  but  it  was  conformity  and  non-conformity, 
"  that  was  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rest  was  chiefly 
"  noise  and  clamour.  They  that  have  grounded  the 
*'  controversy  upon  this  other  bottom,  have  been  dou- 
"  bly  mistaken  :  first,  in  supposing  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"  statutes  to  have  been  given  under  this  Master ; 
"  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  these  statutes,  that  gave 
"  the  mighty  preference  to  the  South ;  whereas 
*'  these  statutes  were  not  given  till  after  he  left  the 
"  College,  and  the  diminution  of  the  Northern  pri- 
"  vilegcs,  and  the  greater  favour  towards  the  South, 
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**  was  brought  in  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIIL 
"  North  and  South  were  much  the  same  as  they 
*'  were  under  that  King,  and  the  great  alteration 
*'  that  was  made  in  these  new  statutes,  was  by  giving 
"  greater  power  to  the  Master,  &c.  in  order  to  sup- 
"  press  the  factious  party.  It  was  in  the  College,  as 
"  it  had  been  in  the  University,  where  the  body,  by 
"  abusing  their  privileges,  lost  that  liberty  they  had 
"  before  enjoyed,  and  occasioned  the  power  to 
**  determine  on  the  Heads,  and  it  \va.s  faction  and 
"  non-confonnit?/  that  was  the  like  occasion  in  both. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  factions,  and  the  limita- 
"  tions  this  Master  was  under,  by  the  statutes  of 
"  Henry  VIII.,  yet  he  governed  the  College  with 
**  constancy  and  resolution,  and  with  a  steady  hand, 
"  having  prudence  equal  to  his  activity,  and  a  repu- 
"  tation  for  learning  that  set  him  above  the  calum- 
**  nies  of  his  enemies.  Sir  John  Harington  (who 
'*  does  not  use  to  compliment  in  his  characters)  says 
"  of  him,  '  that  he  was  so  great  a  disputant,  that  the 
"  learnedest  were  afraid  to  dispute  with  him,  and 
*'  that  finding  his  own  strength,  he  could  not  stick 
"  to  warn  them  in  the  arguments,  to  take  heed  to 
*'  their  answers.' " 

"About  the  year  1581,  when  Campejus's  book 
"  was  published,  and  made  such  a  noise  at  its  first 
"  appearing,  and  fit  men  were  sought  out,  by  the 
"  Bishop  of  London,  &c.  to  shew  up  an  answer, 
"  Dr.  Still  and  Dr.  Fulke  were  two  of  the  first  men 
"  that  were  thought  of. 

"  In  the  ceconomicks  of  the  College  he  was  frugal 

PART  II.  c 
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*'  and  provident,  and  a  good  manager  of  the  reve- 
"  nues  of  the  House,  particularly  the  Rent  Corn, 
"  which  in  his  time  passed  into  an  Act*,  in  the  18th 
"  of  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1575,  he  put  that  Act  into  a 
"  course  and  method,  and  improved  it  to  the  best 
"  advantage.  From  a  memorandum  entered  upon 
"  the  books,  I  will  just  say  enough  to  explain  that 
"  Act,  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  University ;  and, 
"  in  a  manner,  a  second  additional  endowment  to 
*'  every  College. 

"  Danthorpe,  in  Holdernesse,  was  the  first  Estate 
"  that  was  thus  rented  out  in  Corn  in  this  College, 
"  November  3,  A.D.  Elizabeth  18th;  and  this  f 
"  memorandum  entered  upon  the  book.  '  Memo- 
*'  randum  :  That  the  whole  Rent  of  this  Lease,  was 
"  3^.  6s.  8d.,  the  which  rent  is  now  altered,  by  reason 
"  of  a  statute  made,  A.D.  ISth  Elizabeth,  by  virtue 
"  whereof,  the  third  part  of  the  rent,  at  the  least,  is 
"  to  be  paid  in  corn,  after  the  rate  of  6s.  Sd.  for  a 
"  quarter  of  wheat,  and  5s.  for  a  quarter  of  malt,  as 
"  by  the  said  statute  more  at  large  appears.'  The 
"  rent  of  Danthorpe  as  then  fixed,  M'as  21.  4s.  2d.  in 
'«  monies,  and  three  quarters  of  wheat,  and  four 
"  bushels  of  malt  and  corn,  and  the  rent  of  that 
*'  estate  is  the  very  same  in  monies  and  corn  at  this 
"  da?/ ;  only  so  fur  improved  as  the  price  of  corn  is 
"  now  higher  than  when  it  was  sold  at  6s.  Sd.  or  5s. 


♦  Statute,  Elizabeth  18.  cap.  G. 
j    !?lack  IJook,  folio  7:». 
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"  for  a  quarter  of  wheat  or  malt,  and  is  such  an 
"  improvement,  as  usually  makes  the  third  part  more 
'*  than  the  whole  » 

**  Of  this  he  took  care,  by  seconding  and  advanc- 
"  ing  the  intention  of  the  Act,  as  he  afterwards  did 
"  at  Trinity  College,  to  that  degree,  as  to  have  it 
"entered  upon  their*  Register,  as  a  part  of  his 
•'  character.  He  was  removed  to  that  House,  May 
"  30,  A.D.  1577,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Whit- 
"  gift  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  left  St.  John's 
"  very  reputably,  not  carried  out  in  a  chair,  accord- 
*'  ing  to  a  foolish  tradition,  which  could  be  no  other- 
"  wise  true  than  if  it  were  made  use  of  to  do  him 
"  honour.  It  is  enough  to  confute  such  a  fable, 
"  were  it  worth  confuting,  that  he  had  the  Queen's 
"  letter  for  that  remove,  which  were  a  sufficient  pro 
"  tection  to  guard  him  from  affronts.  How  he 
"  acquitted  himself  in  that  new  charge,  is  well  known 
"  from  their  Registers,  which  are  better  vouchers 
"  for  his  prudence,  integrity,  and  learning,  than  any 
"  thing  I  can  say." 
From  an  entry  in  the  Heralds'  College  : — 

"  The  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John  Styll, 
"  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  departed  this  tran- 
"  sitorie  lyfe  the  26  of  February,  1607,  at  his  Pallace 
"  at  Wells.  The  said  John  Still  married  to  his  first 
"  wife  Anne,  Daughter  to  Thomas  Alabaster,  of 
"  Hadley,  in  the  county  of  SufFolke,  by  whom 
"  he  had  issue,   2   sonnes   and   4  daughters,  viz. 


*  Register  Col.  n.  Canl.  H. 
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"  Nathaniel  Still,  sonne  and  heire,  John  Still,  2d 
'*  son,  Sara  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Will.  Mor- 
"  gan,  of  Westminster,  by  whom  she  hath  issue,  Sec. 
"  Anne  2d  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Rob.  Eyre,  of 
'*  Wells,  by  whome  she  hath  issue,  4  daughters. 
"  Elizabeth,  3d  daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Richard 
"  Edwards,  of  London,  by  whom  she  hath  issue,  2 
"  sonnes  and  2  daughters.  Mary,  4th  daughter, 
"  married  to  Caston  Jones,  by  whom  she  hath  issue, 
"  1  Sonne.  He  after  married  to  his  2d  wife  Jane, 
"  daughter  of  John  Horner,  of  Clover  [Cloford]  in 
"  the  county  of  Somerset,  Kt.  by  whom  he  hath 
"  issue,  1  Sonne,  Thomas  Still,  about  12  years  of  age. 
"  The  funerals  of  the  aforesaid  reverend  father 
"  in  God,  were  solemnized  the  4th  of  April  next 
"  following." 

Tomb. — On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  between  the  two  easternmost  columns  this 
Prelate's  tomb  may  be  seen :  the  following  is  the  in- 
scription by  Camden. 

Memories  Sacrum — Joanni  Still  Episcopo  Bathoni- 
cnsi  et  Wellensi,  sacrae  Theologiae  Doctori,  acerrimo 
Christianae  veritatis  propugnatori,  non  minus  vitae  inte- 
gritate,  quam  varia.  doctrina  claro,  qui  cum  Domino 
diu  vigilasset,  in  Christo  spe  certii  resurgcndi  obdor- 
mivit.      Vixit  annos     ....     sedit  Episcopus 

obiit  die  XXVL  Februarii 

M.DC.Vn.       Nathanacl    filius  primogenitus   optimo 
Patri  ])ietatis  ergo  mocrens  posuit  *. 


•  Sec  tlic  engraved  Tlatc  uftlie  Monument  annexed  to  this  Memoir. 
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Portraits. — An  engraved  Portrait  of  this  excellent 
Prelate  *  will  be  found  prefixed  to  this  Memoir  :  for 
other  engraved  Portraits  of  him,  see  Part  L  of  this 
Work,  p.  69.     For  his  Arms,  see  p.  GQ. 


•  A  Collection  of  prolix  and  uninteresting  Letters,  by  the  Bishop,  to 
Lords  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  &c.,  relative  to  some  squabbles  in  the 
administration  of  his  Collegiate  affairs,  &c.,  many  of  them  in  Latin, 
and  others  in  quaint  English — may  be  examined  by  the  curious  in  MSS. 
Bibl.  Lansd.  No.  2.  Cotton  MSS.  Titus  vii.  126.  Bibl.  Lansd.  No.  23, 
No.  16,  No.  23,  No.  49,  No.  30,  No.  64,  No.  42,  No.  65,  No.  24,  No.  23. 
Notitia  of  Bishop  Still,  here  embodied  may  be  met  in  AiJiena  Oxon. 
Harington,  Brief  Vieiv.  Fuller,  Worthies.  Strype's  Parker,  p.  432,  410, 
451.  Strype's  Whitgift,  pp.  70,  76,  282,  399.  deck's  Desiderata.  Chur- 
ton's  Life  of  Nowell,  and  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.  A  Pedigree  of  the 
Family  will  be  found  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  History  of  the  Hundred  of 
Mere,  Wilts. 
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IV.    JAMES  MONTAGU,  D.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1608.  —  Trans,   to  Winchester, 

A.D.  1016. 

Died  A.D.  1618. 

This  Prelate,  who  was  born  about  1508,  was  fifth  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  of  Boughton,  near  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire,  and  brother  of  Edward,  created 
Baron  Montagu,  o{  Botighton,  June  29,  1621,  who  died 
164-4'.  The  Bishop  was  also  brother  of  Henry,  created 
Baron  Montagu,  of  Kimbolton,  Co.  Huntingdon,  and 
Viscount  Mandeville,  December  19,  1620;  and  Earl  of 
Manchester,  February  5,  1624  ;  the  latter  was  ancestor 
to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  now  enjoys  the  Barony 
of  Montagu,  of  Kimbolton,  as  Edward  Lord  Montagu 
was  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  present  Lord 
Montagu,  who  enjoys  the  Barony  of  Montagu  of 
Boughton. 

The  Bishop  and  his  family  are  presumed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Simon  de  Montagu,  a  younger  son  of 
John  L  first  Baron  Montagu  dc  Montagu,  under  the 
writ  of  31  Edward  III.  1357  ;  wliich  John  was  second 
son  of  William  IV.  first  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

James  Montagu,  afterwards  Bishop  of  this  See,  was 
entered  a  Fellow  Commoner  of  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  1598,  he  became  the  first  Master  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge*. 


*  Lf  Nuvc,  I'usli.  )).   VM. 
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In  1603,  July  16,  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Lich- 
field*: in  1604,  December  20,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Deanery  of  Worcester  f,  and  "  was  present  in  chapter 
there,  June  22,  1605  J." 

He  subsequently  became  Dean  of  the  Chapel  to 
King  James  I. ;  and  in  1608,  through  the  powerful 
interest  of  his  family,  who  were  then  rapidly  rising 
into  dignity,  he  was  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  §.  He  was  elected  March 
29;  confirmed  April  15;  and  consecrated  17. 

"  On  his  advancement  to  the  See  of  Bath  and 
"  Wells," says  Collinson  ||,  "  he,  at  a  very  considerable 
"  expense,  repaired  and  beautified  the  Palaces  of 
"  Wells  and  Banwell,  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  and 
"  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  on  which  last  he  expended 
"  1000/." 

After  presiding  here  for  eight  years,  our  Prelate 
obtained  the  wealthy  See  of  Winchester  5[«  His 
election  thereto  took  place  June  26,  1616;  his  confir- 
mation October  4.  Having  sat  only  two  years  at 
Winchester,  he  died   of  jaundice   and  dropsy**,   at 


•  Willis  Cathedr.  vol.  I.  p.  400. 

t  lb.  p.  659.  X  Nash.  Worcester,  vol.  II.  p.  clxvi.  App. 

§  Wood.  Ath.   Oxon.  vol.  I.  p.  279.  (old  edit.)  Le  Neve,  Fasti,  p.  301. 

II  His.  Somerset,  vol.  III.  p.  388.  where  for  '  Christ  Church,'  Cambridge, 
read  '  Christ's  College,'  Cambridge. 

^  Register  Bancroft. — Ath,  Oxon.  vol.  I.  p.  C19.    Le  Neve,  Fasti,  p.  134 

**  "  Ictero  atque  hydrope  sublatus."     Godwin,  p.  241.  ap.  Richardson. 
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Greenwich,  July  20, 1618,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty,  and 
was  buried  under  a  sumptuous  monument  in  the  nave 
of  Bath  Abbey. 

Bishop  Godwin,  who  wa^  contemporary  with  him, 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  munificence.  Besides 
his  benefactions  at  Cambridge,  he  was  very  liberal  at 
Bath :  and  not  only  repaired  the  Episcopal  Palaces, 
but  the  Cathedral,  &c.  "  Ac  Welliae  quidem  capellam 
"  illam  a  Jocelino  Episcopo  constructam,  sed  Epis- 
"  copatu  ad  paupertatem  redacto,  neglectam  per 
"  annos  jam  elapsos  sexaginta,  maximo  baud  dubie 
"  sumptu  curavit  purgandam,  reficiendam,  organis 
"  musicis  aliisque  ornamentis  instruendam,  sic  ut 
"  pulchritudine  et  magnificentia  paucissimis  Angliae 
"  capellis  hodie  cedet,  'k  me  saltern  hactenus  visis. 
**  Ptochotrophii  deinde  pauperes  sua  multum  juvit 
"  beneficentia :  et  (quod  inter  facinora  nostri  seeculi 
"  piilcherrima  numerandum  duco)  ad  Ecclesiam 
"  Bathoniensem  perficiendam  (quam  ante  centum 
"  annos  coeperat  construere  Oliverus  King,  Epis- 
"  copus)  hie  Praesul  noster  milie  contulit  libras  nos- 
"  tratcs,  hoc  est  aurcorum  Gallicorum  3333,  et 
"  praiterea,  sumptu  non  levi,  suggestum  (Pulpit) 
"  excitavit  ex  polito  lapide  [speciosissimum]."  Page 
".391. 

Fuller,  under  Northamptonshire,  adds : — "  He  was 
*'  Master,  m*  rather  Nurs'uiii-futher  to  Sidney  Col- 
"  lege  :  for  he  found  it  in  bonds  to  pay  twenty  marks 
"  per  annum  to  Trinity  College,  for  the  ground 
"  whereon  it  is  built,  and  left  it  free,  assigning  it  a 
"  rent  for  the  discharge  thereof. — When  the  King's 
"  ditch  in    Cambridge,    made    to    defend   it   by   its 
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*'  strength,  did  in  his  time  offend  it  with  its  stench, 
"  he  expended  a  hundred  marks  to  bring  running 
'*  water  into  it,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the  Uni- 
*'  versity." — Worthies,  vol.  II.  p.  164. 
His  brother.  Sir  Henry  (see  the  Bishop's  Epitaph, 
infra),  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench.   He  was,  by  the  interest  of  th^ 
Countess  of  Buckingham,  mother  to  the  Duke,  made 
Lord  Treasurer  IS  James  I.     His  staff  which  he  was 
forced  to  resign  in  less  than  a  year,  is  said  to  have  cost 
him  20,000/.     There  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  men- 
tioned in  Granger,  vol  I.  p.  323,  but  not  of  the  Bishop. 
In  the  nave  of  the  Church,  on  a  fair  marble,  situate 
between  two  arches,  lies  the  statue  of  Bishop  Montagu 
in  his  episcopal  habit,  at  full  length,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tomb,  under  him,  is  this  inscription  in  capital 
letters : — 

Memoriae  Sacrum 

Pietate,  Virtute  et  Doctrina 

Insignis  Jacobus  Montacutus 

Edwardi  Montacuti  de  Boughton, 

in  Comitatu  Northamjitonia:, 

Equitis  aurati,  a  Sarishuriensihus 

Comitibus  deducta  propagine 

Filius  quinto  genitus,  a  Sapientissimo 

Jacoho  Rege  Sacello  Regio  Decanus 

Prajpositus,  ad  Episcopatum  Bathoniensem 

promotus,  et  deinde  ad 

Wintoniensem,  ob  spectatam  in 

maximis  negotiis  fideni,  dexteritatem 

et  prudentiam,  in  sanctius  concilium 
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adscitus,  Regique  (cui  charissimus 

erat)  in  aula  assiduus,  in  medio 

actuosae  vitae  cursu,  quam  Deo,  Ecclesias 

et  Patriae  devoverat,  ad  a?ternam  vitam 

evocatus  20  Julii,  Anno  Domini  1G18, 

MtSLtis  50. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  same  is  this  inscription : — 

Reverendissimus  hie  Episcopus 

in  hoc  Templo  antiquissimo 

quod,  inter  alia  multa  egregia 

Pietatis  Monumenta,  maximis 

impensis  instauravit,  corpus  deponi 

jussit,  donee  Christo  Redemptori 

videbitur,  eum  cum  justis  ad 

interminatam  vitam  quam  in 

terris  semper  anhelavit,  excitare 

Edvardus  Montacutus 

de  Boughton,   Henricus  Montacutus, 

Capitalis  in  Banco  Regio  Justitiarius 

Carolus  Montacutus  Testamenti 

Curator,  et  Sidneius  Montacutus 

a  Supphcum  Libellis,  Equitis  aurati, 

Fratri  optime  merito  cum  hichrimis 

posuerunt. 

Works. — While  he  sat  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  he 

was  employed  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  King  James's 

Works,  in  Latin. 

Portraits.— TXxcre  is  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Montagu 
at  Wells  Palace,  see  Part  I.  of  this  work,  p.  39.  For 
engraved  Portraits  of  him  see  p.  69.  For  his  Arms 
see  p.  G(i. 
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V.    ARTHUR  LAKE,  D.D. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1G16.— Died  A.D.  1626. 

This  pious  Prelate,  who  was  brother  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  knight,  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  James  L, 
and  son  of  Almeric  Lake,  or  Du  Lake,  of  Southamp- 
ton, was  born,  in  1567,  in  St.  Michael's  parish,  and 
educated  for  some  time  at  the  free-school  in  that  town. 
He  was  afterwards  removed   to   Winchester  school, 
and  thence  was  elected  Probationer  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  admitted  Perpetual 
Fellow  in  1589.     In  1594  he  took  his  degrees  in  Arts, 
and  being  ordained,  was  made  Fellow  of  Winchester 
College  about  IGOO,  and  in  1603  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Cross.     In  1605-  he  took  his  degrees  in 
Divinity,  and  the  same  year  was  installed  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey.    In  1608  he  was  made  Dean  of  Worcester  *, 
on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Montagu  to  this  See.     He 
was  elected  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  June  17, 
1613;  and  in  1616,  during  which  year  he  served  the 
office  of  Vice  Chancellor,    he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  His  election  took  place  October  17  ; 
confirmation,  December  6,  and  consecration  the  8th  f. 
He  had  held  the  hving  of  Stanton  St.  John,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, till  his  promotion  to  the  mitre.     He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning    and  extensive   reading,    par- 
ticularly in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  then  a  common 


•  Willis  Cathed.  vol.  i.  p.  G59. 
t  Reg.  Abbot.  Ath.  Oxon,  vol.  i.  p.  430.     Le  Neve,  Fasti,  p.  34. 
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study;  and  as  a  preacher  was  greatly  admired.     Fuller 
says  he  obtained  his  preferments  "  not  so  much  by  the 
"  power  of  his  brother  (the  Secretary)  as  by  his  own 
"  desert,  as  one  whose  piety  may  be  justly  exemplary 
"  to  all  of  his  order.     In  all  places  of  honour  and 
"  employment  which  he  enjoyed,  he  carried  himself 
"  the  same  in  mind  and  person,    shewing  by  his 
"  constancy,  that  his  virtues  were  virtues  indeed ; 
"  in  all  kinds   of  which,    whether  natural,   moral, 
"  personal,  or  pastoral,  he  was  eminent,  and,  indeed, 
*'  one  of  the  examples  of  his   time.      He  always 
"  lived  as  a  single  man,  exemplary  in  his  life  and 
'*  conversation,  and  very  hospitable."     Walton  con- 
firms this  character ;  he  says  Dr.  Lake  was  "  a  man 
"  of  whom  I  take  myself  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that 
"  he  made  the  great  trust  committed  to  him  the 
"  chief  care  und  whole  business  of  his  life.     And 
"  one  testimony  of  this  truth  may  be,  that  he  sat 
"  usually  with  his  Chancellor  in  his  Consistory,  and 
"  at  least  advised,  if  not  assisted,  in  most  sentences 
"  for  the  punishing  of  such  offenders  as  deserved 
"  Church  censures.      And  it  may  be  noted,    that 
"  after  a  Sentence  of  Penance  was  pronounced,  he 
"  did  very  rarely  or  never  allow  of  any  commutation 
"  for  the  Offence,  but  did  usually  see  the  Sentence 
"  for    Penance    executed,    and    then,    as   usually, 
"  preached  a  Sermon  of  mortification  and  repent- 
**  ance,  and  so  api)ly  them   to  the  Offenders   that 
"  then  stood  before  him,  as  begot  in  them  a  devout 
*'  contrition,  and  at  least  resolutions  to  amend  their 
*'  lives :  and  having  done  that,  he  would  take  them, 
"  though  never  so  poor,  to  dinner  with  him,  and  use 
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"  them  friendly,  and  dismiss  them  with  his  blessing, 
"  and  persuasions  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  beg  them 
"  for   their   own   sakes  to  believe  him.      And  his 
"  humility   and    charity,    and   all    other   Christian 
"  excellences,  were  all  like  this." 
This  worthy  Prelate  died  May  4,  1626,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells, 
in  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Choir  near  the  back  of  the 
Bishop's  Throne,  where  his  memory  is  recorded  by 
his  arms  sculptured  in  stone,   and  a  brief  inscription 
upon  a  brass   plate. — Vide  infra. — His  brother.    Sir 
Thomas,  before  named,  who  was  of  Cannons,  Mid- 
dlesex, died  there,  September  17, 1630.    He  was  grand- 
father of  Sir  Lancelot,  who  was  great-grandfather  of 
Gerard,  first  Viscount  Lake. 

WorJcs. — He  does  not  appear  to  have  published  any 
thing  in  his  life-time ;  but  after  his  death.  Wood  in- 
forms us,  there  were  published  several  volumes  of  his 
"Sermons,"  an  "Exposition  of  the  1st  Psalm,"  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  51st  Psalm,"  and  *'  Meditations," 
all  of  which  were  collected  in  one  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1629, 
with  the  title  of  "  Sermons  *,  with  Religious  and  Divine 
"  Meditations,"  and  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  author. 
The  Life  was  written  by  John  Harris,  D.D.  of  whom 
see  the  Athence  Oxonienses  under  the  year  1658. 

Benefactions. — Bishop  Lake  was  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  the  library  of  New  College,  giving  books, 
value  400/.     At   that   College   he  also  endowed  two 


Some  of  his  Sermons  may  be  found  in  the  Bodleian,  4to.  H.  6.  Th.  B.  S. 
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Lectureships,  one  for  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
another  for  the  Mathematics ;  he  likewise  founded 
libraries  for  the  Cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Wells*  : 
to  the  former  Cathedral  he  gave  an  organ. 

Character. — The  following  high  character  of  this 
Prelate  is  by  Fuller  f : 

"  He  continued  the  same  in  his  Rochet,  that  he 
"  was  in  his  Scholar  s-gown ;  and  lived  a  real  com- 
"  ment  upon  Saint  Paul's  character  of  a  Bishop : 

"  1.  Bla^neless.l  Such  as  hated  his  Order  could 
"  not  cast  any  aspersion  upon  him. 

"  2.  The  Husband  of  one  Wife.}  He  took  not 
"  that  lawful  liberty ;  but  led  a  single  Life,  honour- 
"  ing  Matrimony  in  his  brethren  who  embraced  it. 

"  3.  Vigilant.]  Examining  Canonically  in  his 
"  own  person  all  those  whom  he  ordained. 

"  4.  Sober,  of  good  behaviour.]  Such  his  auste- 
"  rity  in  diet  (from  his  Universttij-Cotmnons  to  his 
"  dying  day)  that  he  generally  fed  but  on  one  (and 
"  that  no  daintie)  dish  ;  and  fasted  four  times  a 
"  week  from  supper. 

"  5.  Given  to  Ilospitalit//.]  When  Master  of 
*•  Saint  Cross,  he  encreased  the  allowance  of  the 
'*  poor  Brethren  in  diet  and  otherwise.  When 
"  Bishop,  he  kept  fifty  servants  in  his  Family,  not 
"  so  much  for  state  or  attendance  on  his  person,  but 
"  j)ure  charity,  in  regard  of  their  private  need. 


'   Wood.  /1/M.  ()x,m.  vol.  ii.  col.  :«)«.  (Bliss.) 
t    /r»r<//((.'.«,  vol.  i.  p. 'KlfJ. 
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"  6.  Apt  to  teac/t]   the   Living    with   his    pious 

*  Sermons,  in  his  Cathedral  and  neighbouring  Pa- 

*  rishes  ;  and  Posterily  with  those  learned  Writings 

*  he  hath  left  behinde  him. 
"  7.   Not  given  to   WineJ]      His   abstemiousness 

*  herein  was  remarkable. 
"  8.  No  striker,  not  given  to  filthy  hicre.]     He 

'  never  fouled  his  fingers  with  the  least  touch  of 

*  Gehazi's  reward,  freely  preferring  desert. 
"  9.  One  that  ruleth  well  his  own  Housed]     The 

'  rankness  of  House-keeping  brake  not  out  into  any 
'  Riot ;  and  a  Chapter  was  constantly  read  every 

*  Meal,  by  one  kept  for  that  purpose.     Every  night 

*  (besides  Cathedral  and  Chapel- Prayers)  he  prayed 
'  in  his  own  person  with  his  Family  in  his  Dining- 
'  room. 

"  In  a  word,    his  Intellectuals  had  such  predo- 

*  minancy  of  his  Sensuals,  or  rather  Grace  so  ruled 
in  both,  that,  the  Man  in  him  being  subordinate 

"  to  the  Christian,  he  lived  a  pattern  of  Piety." 
Fuller  has  made  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  date  of 
this  Prelate's  death :  he  says  1G02 ;  instead  of  which, 
read  1626. 

Epitaph. — The  Bishop  wrote  the  following  Epitaph 
for  himself,  which  he  desired  might  be  engraved  on  a 
stone,  and  placed  over  the  spot  where  he  should  be 
interred,  an  order  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
complied  with  : 

Viator  consiste,  paucis  te  volo  ; 
me  vide. 
Exuviae  hie  reponuntur  hominis,  sed  Christiani 
Quibus  nihil  villus  propter  pcccatum  hominis, 
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Nihil  pretiosius  propter  spem  Christiani, 

Non  eas  deseruit  anima,  sed  hie  deposuit. 

Custos  bonee  fidei  Spiritus  Sanctus, 

Qui  cavet  ne  quis  in  vacuum  veniat 

Dum  legatione  pro  iis  apud  Redemptorem 

Defungitur  anima  :  cui  reduci  cum  Christo 

Eas  reddet  gloriosas  gloi'iose  induendas, 

Et  cum  beata  beandas  in  aeternum. 

Libenter  mortalis  sum,  qui  sim  futurus  immortalis 

Ne  tantuli  in  me  contemplando  te  poeniteat 

Laboris,  non  dimitteris  sine  pra?mio  : 

Voves  haec  historia  mei,  prophetia  sit  tui. 

But  instead  thereof  we  find  the  following  brief 
inscription  on  a  brass  plate  : 

"  Here  lieth  Arthur  Lake,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  late 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  died  on  the  4th  day 
of  May,  anno  1626." 

Portraits. — There  is  a  good  head  of  Lake,  engraved 
by  J.  Payne,  h.  sh.  which  was  afterwards  copied  by 
Hollar,  in  the  year  1640,  4to.  A  copy  of  that  by 
Payne  is  in  Boissard  ;  and  his  head  is  prefixed  to  his 
works,  fol.  1629.  There  is  also  a  good  portrait  in 
oils,  at  Wells  Palace.  See  our  list  of  Episcopal  Por- 
traits there,  at  page  39  of  Part  L  In  the  Hall  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  there  is  likewise  a  Portrait  of 
him,  in  oils.     For  his  Arms  see  Part  L  p.  66. 
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VL  WILLIAM  LAUD. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1026. — Translated  to  London, 
A.D.  1628.— To  Canterbury,  A.D.  1633. 

Martyred  hy  the  "  Saints"  A.D.  1644-5. 

The  name  of  Laud  must  be  ever  dear  to  every  true 
son  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  Prelate  of  entire  and 
thorough  orthodoxy;  the  ornament,  the  defence,  and 
at  length  the  Martyr  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Possessed  of  a  knowledge,  vinhappily  and 
most  unaccountably,  but  rarely  possessed  by  tlie  Clergy 
— I  mean  that  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our 
ApostoUc  Church,  and  the  consequent  damning  nature 
of  the  then,  as  now,  alarmingly  spreading  sin  of  Schism  *, 
he  had  the  spirit  and  intrepidity   to  stem   the  over- 


*  Of  the  damning  nature  of  schism,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  word  iixoffraaiai  which  occurs  in  the  20th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  has  been  injudiciously  translated  seditions, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  rendered  separations,  divisions,  schisms;  and, 
from  its  being  coupled  with  a'lpscTiig  those  divisions  must  be  deemed  of  a 
religious  character,  whence,  probably,  we  adopted  into  our  Litany  the  depre- 
cation of  "  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism."  I  say  the  word  Sixoaraaiat 
was  injudiciously  rendered  seditions ;  because,  by  such  translation,  the 
generality  of  the  readers  of  that  Epistle  do  not  come  at  St.  Paul's 
opinion  of  the  damning  nature  of  schism,  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow  his  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  flesh:  "  of  the  which  I  tell  you 
before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  who  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  See  John  xv.  4.  Heb.  x.  25. 
And  Augustin,  Sermon  IL  on  Matt.  xii.  32.  wherein  he  makes  schism  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  See  also  the  Scholar  Armed,  Vol.  IL  p.  272. 
and  Sermons  against  the  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Times,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cassan,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Curateof  Mere,  Wilts.  Rivingtons,  8vo.  1827.  \2s. 
PART  II.  D 
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whelming  torrent  of  dissent,  which  he  clearly  foresaw 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
at  the  period  in  which  he  lived — a  period  unparalleled 
in  the  English  History,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  in  which  we  live. 

The  principles  of  this  truly  Christian  Prelate — the 
friend  of  unity — the  avowed  enemy  of  that  spurious 
private  judgment  which,  affecting  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  would  divide  the  Christian  world  into 
as  many  sects  as  there  might  be  opinions ;  deserve  to 
be  recorded  in  imperishable  letters :  they  should  be 
the  model  for  the  whole  body  of  Clergy  to  imitate — 
nocturna  versanda  manu  versanda  diurna — as  affording, 
next  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  best  comment  on  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  that  Church  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  loved,  and  for  which  he  gave  himself, 
teaching  us  to  consider  those  as  heathens  and  publicans, 
who  would  not  bow  to  her  sinless  ordinances. 

The  life  of  this  Prelate  belongs  so  much  to  history — 
so  many  volumes  have  been  composed  respecting  him — 
his  pul)lic  career  is  so  well  known,  and  he  has  been  so 
universally  a  theme  of  well-deserved  panegyric  with 
the  orthodox  and  high  Church,  and  of  reproach  with 
the  dissenters  and  liberal  party,  that  any  attempt  on 
my  part  to  record  any  thing  more  than  an  outline  of  his 
preferments  would  be  superfluous. 

lie  was  son  of  William  Laud,  a  very  respectable 
clothier,  of  Reading,  by  his  wife  Lucy,  sister  to  Sir 
William  Webbc,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1591.  His 
father  died  in  1591';  his  mother  following  in  IGOO. 

Our  Prelate  was  born  at  Reading,  October  7,  157.J, 
and  educated  at  the  free-school  there,  till  July  15S9; 

13 
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when,  removing  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  he  be- 
came a  scholar  thereof  in  1590,  and  fellow  in  1593. 
He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1594,  and  that  of  Mas- 
ter in  1598.  Being  ordained  Priest,  in  IGOl,  he  read, 
the  following  year,  a  divinity  lecture  in  his  College. 
In  some  of  these  Chapel  exercises  he  maintained, 
against  the  Puritans,  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  till  the  Reformation ;  by  which  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dr.  Abbot,  then  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  maintained  that  the 
visibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ  might  be  deduced 
through  other  channels,  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation*— a  claim  which  I  observe  with  feelings 
of  regret,  has  been  recently  revived  by  a  living 
Prelate  of  our  Church,  remarkable  for  his  profound 
erudition,  and  for  whose  virtues  I  entertain  the  highest 
respect,  but  who  has,  unhappily,  permitted  his  anti- 
catholic  zeal  (pre-eminently  laudable,  I  admit,  in 
itself),  to  lead  him  into  a  position,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion  (and  I  write  with  the  greatest  deference  re- 
specting one  so  far  above  me  in  all  points)  would,  if 
proved,  un-church  the  Church.  His  Lordship's  argu- 
ment, I  say,  if  it  were  possible  that  it  could  be  proved, 
would,  when  proved,  divest  our  Church  of  all  evidence 
of  a  divine  commission;  for,  if,  when  we  assert  that 
Christianity  was  planted  here  in  apostolic  times,  we 
thereupon  claim  an  origin  independent  on  Rome,  while 


*  To  this  Prelate's  heretical  notions  as  to  the  non-essentiality  of  Church 
Constitution  and  an  ostensible  divine  sacerdotal  commission,  as  well  as  his 
Calvinistic  tenets,  may  be  attributed  the  downfall  of  Church  and  State,  in  a 
few  following  years. 
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at  the  same  time  we  stand  unprepared  to  demonstrate 
an  episcopal  series  from  the  persons  so  planting,  it 
follows  that  we  are  unprepared  to  demonstrate  the 
divine  commission  of  our  priesthood  :  consequently,  we 
have  no  right  to  call  ourselves  a  church.  His  Lord- 
ship's argument  thus  practically  unchurches  the  Church, 
for  the  sole  ostensible  historical  proof  of  our  being  a 
true  and  not  a  sol-disant  Church,  arises  from  our  de- 
spised Romish  parentage.  To  give  up  that,  without 
proof  of  a  succession  aliinide,  is  to  give  up  every  thing : 
— to  lose  that,  is  to  cease  to  be  : — to  destroy  that,  is  to 
commit  a  theological  suicide.  I  would,  therefore, 
humbly  and  respectfully  submit  that  it  is,  at  all  times, 
and  more  especially  in  these  lax  times,  unsafe  to  pro- 
pound a  doctrine  so  problematical  as  that  we  ever 
existed  as  a  Church,  originally,  distinct  from  and  in- 
dependent on  Rome;  because,  unless  such  position 
were  backed  by  historical  evidence,  as  to  the  uninter- 
rupted episcopal  succession,  which  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  adduce,  we  virtually  annihilate  ourselves,  we 
dislodge  our  Church  from  the  pedestal  on  which  she  is 
now  firmly  planted,  and  we  can  give  no  account  as 
to  how  or  when  the  transmission  of  the  keys  to  our 
hierarchy  took  place  *. 

In  1G03,  Laud  was  one  of  the  Proctors;  and, 
the  same  year,  became  Chaplain  to  Charles  Blount, 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  he  inconsiderately  married, 
December  2(3,  1(505,  to  Penelope,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Robert  Lord  Rich  ;  an  all'air  that  exposed  him,  after- 


*  For  an  historical  account  of  The  Origin  of  the  Anglican  Church,  see 
under  that  head,  the-  "  Introduction,"  at  Part  I.  p.  1.  of  this  Work. 
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wards,  to  much  censure,  and  created  liim  much  unea- 
siness. 

He  proceeded  B.D.  July  6,  1604.  In  his  exercise 
for  this  degree,  he  maintained  these  two  essential 
points  :  the  necessity  of  Baptism  ;  and,  secondly,  that 

THERE  COULD  BE  NO  TRUE  ChURCH  WITHOUT  DIOCESAN 

Bishops.  These  were  levelled  against  the  Puritans, 
and  he  was  rallied  by  the  Divinity  Professor.  He 
likewise  gave  offence  to  the  Calvinists,  by  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  University  in  1606;  and  we  are 
told,  it  was  made  heresy  for  any  to  be  seen  in  his  com- 
pany, and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  him  a  civil 
salutation  ;  his  learning,  parts,  and  principles,  however, 
procured  him  some  friends.  His  first  preferment  was 
the  Vicarage  of  Stanford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1607  ;  and,  in  1608,  he  obtained  the  Advowson  of 
North  Kilworth,  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  these  livings,  than  he  put  the  Parsonage- 
houses  into  good  repair,  and  gave  twelve  poor  people  a 
constant  allowance  out  of  them,  which  was  his  uniform 
practice  in  all  his  subsequent  preferments.  This  same 
year  he  commenced  D.D.  and  was  made  Chaplain  to 
Neile,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  preached  his  first 
sermon,  before  King  James  I.,  at  Theobalds,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1609.  In  order  to  be  near  his  patron.  Bishop 
Neile,  he  exchanged  North  Kilworth  for  the  Rectory 
of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  into  which  he  was  inducted 
in  1609.  The  following  year,  that  Bishop  gave  him 
the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kent,  on  which  he  resigned 
his  fellowship,  left  Oxford,  and  settled  at  Cuckstone ; 
but,  the  unhealthiness  of  that  place  having  thrown  him 
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into  an  ague,  he  exchanged  it  soon  after  for  Norton,  a 
benefice  of  less  value,  but  in  a  better  air. 

In  December,  1610,  Dr.  Buckeridge,  President  of 
St.  John's,  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester, 
Abbot,  newly  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  disliked  Laud's  principles  at  Oxford,  complained 
of  him  to  the  Lord-chancellor  Ellesmere,  Chancellor  of 
the  University;  alleging  that  he  was  cordially  ad- 
dicted to  popery  *.  The  complaint  w^as  supposed  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  his  succeeding  Bucke- 
ridge in  the  Presidentship  of  his  College;  and,  the 
Lord-chancellor  carrying  it  to  the  King,  Laud's  ad- 
vancement would  probably  have  been  checked,  had 
not  his  firm  friend.  Bishop  Neile,  contradicted  the 
reports  to  his  discredit.  He  was,  therefore,  elected 
President,  May  10,  IGll,  though  then  sick  in  London, 
and  unable  to  make  interest  in  person,  or  by  writing  to 
his  friends  ;  and  the  King  not  only  confirmed  his  elec- 
tion, but  made  him  one  of  his  Chaplains,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Bishop  Neile.  Laud  having  thus 
obtained  a  footing  at  Court,  flattered  himself  with  hopes 
of  great  and  immediate  preferment ;  but  Archbishop 
Abbot  always  opposing  applications  in  his  behalf,  after 
three  years  fruitless  waiting,  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  the  Court,  and  retiring  wholly  to  his  College, 
when  his  friend  and  patron,  Neile,  newly  translated  to 
Lincoln,  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  one  year  longer ; 


•  The  stale  cry  laised  by  the  low  Chinch  against  the  Orthodox ;  as  if, 
because  a  man  was  hostile  to  a  spirit  of  disunion  among  professing  Christians, 
he  must  therefore  have  a  relish  for  Popish  absurdity. 
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and,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  him  the  Prebend  of  Bug- 
den,  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln,  in  1614;  and  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  the  following  year. 

Upon  the  Lord-chancellor  EUesmere's  decline,  in 
1616,  Laud's  interest  began  to  rise  at  Court,  so  that  in 
November,  that  year,  the  King  gave  him  the  deanery 
of  Gloucester  ;  and  he  was  elected  to  attend  the  King  in 
his  journey  to  Scotland,  in  1617.  Some  royal  direc- 
tions were,  by  his  procurement,  sent  to  Oxford,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  University,  before  he  set  out 
on  that  journey,  the  design  of  which  was  to  bring 
the  Scotch  to  an  uniformity  with  the  Church  of 
England  j  a  favourite  scheme  of  Laud  and  other 
divines :  but  the  Scotch  were  resolute  in  their  adher- 
ence to  their  unscriptural  fancies,  that  presbyters  and 
Bishops  were  not  two  distinct  Orders. 

Laud,  however,  seems  to  have  advanced  in  favour 
with  his  Majesty,  for  on   his   return  from  Scotland, 
August  2,  1617,  he   was    inducted  to  the  rectory  of 
Ibstock,  in  Leicestershire;   and,  January  22,  1620-1, 
installed  into  a  Prebend  of  Westminster.     About  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  general  expectation  at  Court, 
that  the  deanery  of  that  Church  would  have  been  con- 
ferred on  him ;  but  Dr.  Williams,  then  Dean,  wanting 
to  keep  it  iti  commendam  with  the  Bishoprick  of  Lin- 
coln, to  which  he  was  translated,  procured  that  Laud 
should  be  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's, 
The  day  before  his  consecration,  he  resigned  the  Pre- 
sidentship of  St.  John's  in  obedience  to  the  College- 
statute;    but  was  permitted  to  keep  his  Prebend  of 
W^estminster  in  commendam,  through  the  Lord-keeper 
W^illiams's  interest,  who,  about  a  year  after,  gave  him 
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the  living  of  Rudbaston,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's, 
to  help  his  revenue.  In  1()22,  a  dispensation  was 
granted  him  to  hold,  in  commendam,  the  Prebend  of 
Llambister,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecknock ; 
and,  in  January,  1620,  the  King  gave  him  also  the 
Rectory  of  Creeke,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1622 
our  Prelate  held  his  famous  conference  with  Fisher,  the 
Jesuit,  before  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  his 
mother,  in  order  to  confirm  them  both  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  to  which  they  were  then  wavering.  Hence 
we  may  infer  what  credence  those  are  entitled  to  who 
assert  Laud's  addiction  to  popery.  The  conference  was 
printed  in  1624,  and  produced  an  intimate  acquaintance 
between  him  and  the  Marquis,  whose  special  favourite 
he  became  at  this  time,  and  to  whom  he  is  charged 
with  making  himself  too  subservient ;  but  the  only 
proof  alleged  in  support  of  this  ridiculous  charge  is 
that  Buckingham  left  him  his  Agent  at  Court,  when 
he  went  with  the  Prince  to  Madrid,  and  frequently  cor- 
responded with  him. 

About  October,  1623,  the  Lord-keeper  Williams's 
jealousy  of  Laud,  as  a  rival  in  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's favour,  and  misrepresentations  on  both  sides, 
occasioned  such  animosity  between  these  two  Prelates 
as  was  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  also,  resolving  to  depress  Laud  as  long 
as  he  could,  left  him  out  of  the  high  Connnission,  of 
which  Laud  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
November,  1624,  and  then  was  put  into  the  Commis- 
sion. At  Charles's  Coronation,  February  2,  1625-6, 
he  olliciated  as  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  the  room  of 
Williams,  then  in  disgrace. 
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In  1626  he  was  translated  from  St.  David's  to  Bath 
AND  Wells;  and,  in  1628,  to  London.  The  King 
having  appointed  him  Dean  of  his  Chapel-royal,  in 
1626,  and  taken  him  into  the  Privy-council,  in  1627 
he  was  likewise  in  the  Commission  for  exercising 
Archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  during  Abbot's  sequestra 
tion.  In  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  which  met 
March  17,  1627,  he  was  voted  a  favourer  of  the  Armi- 
nians,  and  his  name  was  inserted  as  such  in  the  Com- 
mons' Remonstrance ;  and,  because  he  was  thought  to 
be  the  writer  of  the  King's  Speeches,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  Answer  to  his  impeachment,  &c., 
these  suspicions  so  exposed  him  to  popular  rage,  that 
his  life  was  threatened. 

Amidst  his  various  employments,  his  care  was  often 
exerted  towards  the  place  of  his  education,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     In  order  to  rectify  the  factious  and 
tumultuary  manner  of  electing  Proctors,  he  fixed  them 
to  the  several  Colleges  by  rotation,  and  caused  to  be 
put  into  order  the  jarring  and  imperfect  Statutes  of 
that  University,  which  had   lain    confused   some  hun- 
dreds of  years.     In  April,  1630,  he  was  elected  their 
Chancellor  ;  and  he  made  it  his  business,  the  rest  of 
his  life,  to  adorn  the  University  with  buildings,  and  to 
enrich  it  with   Books  and  MSS.     In  the  first  design 
he  began  with  his  own  College,  St.  John's,  where  he 
built  the  inner  quadrangle  (except  part  of  the  south 
side  of  it,  which  was  the  old  Library)  in  a  solid  and 
elegant  manner ;  the  first  stone  of  this  design  was  laid 
in  1631.  He  also  erected  that  elegant  pile  of  building  at 
the  west-end  of  the  Divinity-school,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Convocation-house  below,  and  Selden's  Library 
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above,  and  gave  the  University,  at  several  times,  1300 
MSS.  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  &;c. 

After  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  murder.  Laud 
became  chief  favourite  to  Charles  I.,  which  augmented, 
indeed,  his  power  and  interest,  but  at  the  same  time 
increased  that  envy  and  jealousy  which  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  Dissenters,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to 
him.  Upon  the  decline  of  Abbot's  health,  and  favour 
at  Court,  Laud's  concurrence  in  the  prosecutions  car- 
ried on  in  the  high-commission  and  star-chamber 
courts,  against  schismatical  Preachers  and  Writers, 
the  pests  of  that  unfortunate  period,  did  him  great 
prejudice  with  most  people,  such  was  the  general  dis- 
position in  favour  of  every  man  setting  up  a  rehgion  of 
his  own. 

On  May  13,  1633,  he  accompanied  the  King,  who 
had  set  out  for  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  there  crowned. 
During  his  stay  in  Scotland,  this  persevering  and 
orthodox  Prelate  was  again  prompted  by  his  love  of 
Christian  unity,  to  make  the  diflicult  attempt  of  bring- 
ing Scotland  to  a  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  the  King  committed  the  framing  of  a 
Liturgy  to  a  select  number  of  Scotch  Bishops,  who, 
inserting  several  variations  from  the  beautiful  Enirlish 
Liturgy,  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Laud,  but  un- 
happily without  success. 

in  1GG3,  on  the  death  of  the  j)uritanical  Archbishop 
Abbot,  whose  elevation  to  the  mitre,  and  even  his 
admission  into  Holy  Orders  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
to  all  sober-minded  Christians  untainted  with  a  dividing 
spirit,  Laud  was  promoted  to  Canterbury,  to  which 
had    he    been    earlier    and    Abbot    never    aj)pointed. 
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England  in  all  probability  had  not  seen  her  Church 
and  State  overthrown,  nor  would  history  have  afforded 
in  her  blood-stained  pages  a  precedent  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  is  now,  through  the  want  of 
timely  firmness  in  the  Hierarchy,  Clergy,  and  Church- 
men in  general,  and  through  the  prevailing  indifference 
and  laxity  towards  all  ancient  institutions,  likely  to  be 
acted  upon  with  no  very  dissimilar  effects.  The  minds 
of  men  are  in  fact  now,  as  then,  become  revolutionary*. 
Nothing  but  high  Tory  and  Catholic  principles — nothing 
but  what  has  been  incorrectly  called,  "an  arbitrary 
government,"  can  save  the  country  from  Revolution. 
The  country  is  ripening  to  some  great  revolt  or  change. 
Indeed,  things  have  gone  so  far, — v.  hat  with  universal 
education, — Bible  Societies, — (those  organs  of  schism) 
— the  march  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  (ihe 
sure  forerunner  of  infidelity) — the  extension  of  prin- 
ciples of  equality  by  which  the  ancient  grades  of 
society  have  become  more  and  more  blended, — the 
unrestrained  liberty  of  the  Press, — the  increase  of  meet- 
ing-houses,— and  the  prevalence  of  liberality  (the  mo- 
dern generic  term  for  the  fusion  of  all  fixed  attach- 
ment to  old  principles) — that  the  banner  of  revolution 
may  be  said  already  to  be  virtually  unfurled.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  whose  revenues  are  the 
sparkling  guerdon  that  attracts  the  longing  eyes  of 
Dissenters,  will  be  the  first  sacrifice ;  and,  on  this 
popular  and  plausible  plea : — '  Since  Dissenters  have  so 
numerically  encreased,  and  Churchmen  so  decreased, 

*  The  Bishop  of  Ferns's  answer  to  Lord  Mount  Cashel,  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  who  wish  the  truth  of  this  position  demonstrated. 
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as  to  be  left  in  a  minority,  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  self-appointed  teachers 
of  that  religion  which  is  numerically  prevalent.'  For 
Statesmen — I  speak  without  any  particular  allusions, — 
unfortunately,  do  not,  when  legislating  for  the  Church, 
take  into  view  the  divine  commission,  under  which  the 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  act ;  they  look  not 
at  what  is  of  divine  origin,  but  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  expedient :  and  if  once  it  appears  expedient  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  transferred  into 
other  (however  schismatical)  channels, — thither,  judg- 
ing from  recent  events,  I  fear  they  will  be  made  to 
flow.  Churchmen,  lay  and  clerical,  should  have  looked 
to  this  in  time ;  now  they  have  only  to  regret  their 
supineness  and  false  liberality,  and  ivell  deserve  to  lose 
what  they  had  not  the  courage  to  maintain.  No  one 
will  think  that  I  put  forth  these  remarks  from  any  in- 
terested motive,  for  being  but  a  curate  /  have  nothing 
to  lose,  but  there  is  something  which  I  shall  ever  value 
more  than  all  the  preferment  that  Prelates  and  States- 
men could  bestow, — I  mean  the  maintenance  of  our 
power  of  the  keys.  Perhaps  in  the  present  tottering 
condition  of  the  Church,  the  only  way  to  maintain  that 
power,  (for  the  maintenance  of  worldly  rights  is  very 
secondary) — would  be  a  comprehension  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  on  her  abating  a  few  of  her  absurdi- 
ties ;  for  a  true  church  she  is,  though  a  corrupt  one : 
by  such  an  union,  so  great  a  counterbalance  against  Dis- 
senters would  be  formed  as  would  preserve  to  the 
Church  the  exercise  of  her  delegated  Apostolic  powers, 
and  also  prevent  her  revenues  from  becoming  the 
plunder  of  unhallowed  intruders  at  the  altar. 
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It  is  said  that  a  Cardinal's  hat  was  offered  to 
Laud  on  the  day  of  his  elevation  to  Canterbury, 
but  which  was  refused  with  this  sensible  reply — "  that 
"  somewhat  dwelt  within  him  which  would  not  suffer 
**  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is."  Were  she  to 
lop  off  a  few  of  her  fond  conceits,  for  we  are  agreed  as 
to  essentials,  (see  our  absolution  in  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,)  and  restore  herself  to  the  apostolic  purity 
of  the  present  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  what 
unity  would  be  effected,  and  how  would  schism  and 
saintly  affectation  be  for  ever  banished,  under  so  holy, 
so  Christian,  so  blessed  an  alliance ! 

During  a  metropolitical  Visitation,  Laud  through 
his  Vicar-General,  gave  directions  that  the  Commu- 
nion Table  should  in  all  Churches  be  placed  at  the 
East  end  of  the  chancel  altarwise ;  it  had  formerly 
very  incorrectly  and  irreverently  been  placed  in  the 
centre.  He  directed  that  the  ground  should  be  raised, 
and  that  the  place  occupied  by  the  table  should  be 
fenced  in.  For  the  restoration  of  this  excellent  and 
primitive  usage  he  was  abused,  as  usual,  as  a  favourer 
of  Popery,  but  with  how  Httle  justice  may  be  judged 
by  any  one  who  considers  that  the  Christian  Church 
being  modelled  on  the  Jewish,  ought  to  have  its  altar, 
whereon  the  vicarious  elements  are  offered  up  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  Mithin  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  behind  the  screen,  which  is  evidently  an  emblem  of 
the  veil. 

In  1634,  our  Archbishop  having  been  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  did  the  poor 
Irish  clergy  a  very  important  service,  by  obtaining  for 
them,  from  the  King,  a  grant  of  all  the  impropriations 
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then  remaining  to  the  crown.  He  also  improved  and 
settled  the  revenues  of  the  London  clergy  in  a  better 
manner  than  before.  On  February  5,  1634-5,  he  was 
put  into  the  great  Committee  of  Trade,  and  the  King's 
Revenue,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  March  the  4th,  upon  the  death  of 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland.  Besides  this,  he  was,  two 
days  after,  called  into  the  foreign  committee,  and  had 
likewise  the  sole  disposal  of  whatsoever  concerned  the 
Church. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
schismatical  and  other  improper  books,  a  decree  was 
passed  in  the  Star  Chamber,  July  11,  1637,  to  regulate 
the  Press,  by  which  it  was  enjoined  that  the  master- 
printers  should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  number,  and 
that  none  of  them  should  print  any  books  till  they 
were  licensed,  either  by  the  Archbishop  or  the  Bishop 
of  London,  or  some  of  their  Chaplains,  or  by  the 
Chancellors  or  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities. Accused  as  Laud  freciuently  was,  of  Popery,  he 
fell  under  the  Queen's  displeasure  this  year,  by  speak- 
ing with  his  usual  warmth  to  the  King  at  the  Council- 
table  against  the  increase  of  Papists,  their  frequent 
resort  to  Somerset  House,  and  their  insufferable  mis- 
demeanors in  j)erverting  his  Majesty's  subjects  to 
Popery.  With  what  justice  then  was  it  that  the  low- 
Church  party  raised  against  him  the  cry  of  Popery? 
This  cry,  however,  is  ever  artfully  raised  against  all 
who  maintain  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  Bishops 
as  an  essential  of  Christianity.  In  l()3i),  at  Laud's  recom- 
mendation. Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  com- 
posed his  learned  Treatise  of  "  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
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Right  Asserted."  On  December  9,  the  same  year,  Laud 
was  one  of  the  three  privy-councillors  who  advised 
the  Kinsf  to  call  a  Parliament  in  case  of  the  Scotch 
rebellion ;  at  which  time  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
assist  the  King  in  extraordinary  ways,  if  the  Parlia- 
ment should  prove  refractory.  A  new  Parliament 
being  summoned,  met  April  13,  1649,  and  the  Con- 
vocation the  day  following ;  but  the  Commons  begin- 
ning with  disloyal  complaints  against  the  Archbishop, 
and  insolently  insisting  upon  a  redress  of  what  they 
called  *  grievances '  before  they  granted  any  supply, 
the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  May  5.  The  Convo- 
cation, however,  continued  sitting,  and  certain  canons 
were  made  in  it,  which,  forsooth,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Dissenters.  On  Laud  many  laid  the  blame 
and  odium  of  the  Parliament's  dissolution  ;  and  that 
noted  enthusiast,  John  Lilburne,  caused  a  paper  to  be 
posted.  May  3,  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating 
the  apprentices  to  sack  Laud's  house  at  Lambeth  the 
Monday  following.  On  that  day,  above  5000  of  them 
assembled  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner ;  but 
the  Archbishop  receiving  previous  notice,  secured  the 
palace  as  well  as  he  could,  and  retired  to  his  chamber 
at  Whitehall,  where  he  remained  some  days ;  and  one 
of  the  ringleaders  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
on  the  21st.  In  August  following,  a  libel  also  was 
found  in  Covent  Garden,  exciting  the  apprentices  and 
soldiers  to  fall  upon  him  in  the  King's  absence,  upon 
his  second  expedition  into  Scotland. 

It  can  be  no  wonder  that  his  ruin  should  appear 
certain,  considering  his  many  and  powerful  enemies ; 
namely,    almost   the   whole    body    of    the    Puritans ; 
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many  even  of  the  English  NobiUty*  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Scotch  nation.  The  Puritans  considered 
him  as  the  sole  author  of  the  persecutions,  as  they 
pleased  to  call  them,  against  them, — the  Nobihty  could 
not  brook  his  warm  and  imperious  manner.  In  this 
state  of  general  discontent,  he  was  not  only  examined, 
December  4,  on  the  Earl  of  Stafford's  case,  but  when 
the  Commons  came  to  debate  upon  the  late  Canons  in 
Convocation,  he  was  represented  as  the  author  of  them  ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  his 
actions,  and  prepare  a  charge  against  him  on  the  16th. 
The  same  morning  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  named 
as  incendiary,  in  an  accusation  from  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners ;  and  two  days  after,  an  impeachment  of 
high  treason  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  by  Denzil 
Holies,  desiring  he  might  be  forthwith  sequestered 
from  Parliament,  and  committed,  and  the  Commons 
would,  in  a  convenient  time,  resort  to  them  with  parti- 
cular articles  ! 

In  March  and  April,  the  Commons  fined  him  20,000A 
for  his  acting  in  the  late  Convocation  f.     On  June  25, 


"  The  defection  of  the  Nobles  from  their  own  cause  affords  a  strange  and 
lamentable  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  human  mind.  The  Noble  should 
uphold  the  King  and  the  (Church  ;  if  he  sides  with  popular  measures,  he 
becomes  a  renegado  from  the  cause  of  that  Constitution  of  which  the 
Peerage  is  an  integral  part.    The  same  remark  applies  to  liberalizing  Prelates. 

t  This  was  decidedly  unconstitutional  ;  the  Convocation  being  as  much 
one  of  the  three  estates  as  the  House  of  Commons,  that  House  had  no  right 
to  interfere  in  the  privileges  of  the  Convocation. 
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IG41,  he  resigned  his  Chancellorship  of  the  University 
of  Oxford ;  and  in  October,  the  House  of  Lords  se- 
questered his  jurisdiction,  putting  it  into  the  hands  of 
his  inferior  officers;  and  enjoined,  that  he  should  give 
no  benefice  without  first  having  the  House's  approba- 
tion of  the  person  nominated  by  him.  On  January  ^0, 
1641-2,  they  ordered  that  his  armoury  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  which  had  cost  him  above  3001.  and  which 
they  represented  as  sufficient  for  2000  men,  should  be 
taken  away  by  the  sheriffs  of  London.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Archbishop- 
ric were  sequestered  by  the  Lords  for  the  use  of  the 
conniionwealth  ;  and  his  house  was  plundered  of  what 
money  it  afforded,  by  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  these 
"  elect  saints,*'  that  when  he  petitioned  the  Parliament 
afterwards  for  a  maintenance,  he  covdd  not  obtain  any, 
nor  even  the  least  part  of  above  200^.  worth  of  his  own 
wood  and  coal,  at  Lambeth,  for  his  necessary  use  in  the 
tower.  On  April  25,  1G43,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  instance  of  Hugh  Peters 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  to  send  or  transport  him  to 
New  England ;  but  that  motion  was  rejected.  On  May 
9,  his  goods  and  books  in  Lambeth-house  were  seized, 
and  the  goods  sold  for  scarce  a  third  part  of  their  value, 
and  all  this  before  he  had  been  brought  to  any  trial*. 
Seven  days  after,  there  came  out  an  ordinance  of  Par- 
liament, enjoining  him  to  give  no  benefice  without  leave 


*  No  bad  specimen  of  '  evangelical'  and  '  liberal'  despotism. 
PART  IT.  E 
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and  order  of  both  Houses.     On  May  31,  Mr.  Prynnc, 
by    a   warrant   from    the    close    committee,   came   and 
searc'r -<^.  bis  room  while  he  was  in  bed.     But,  instead 
of  dweliiijg  on  these  disgraceful  and  sacrilegious  pro- 
ceedings of  the   '  saints'  towards  an  vnaffectedly  good 
man,  whose  only  crime  was  a  wish  to  fulfil  his  blessed 
ISIaster's   injunction,  that  his  disciples  should  be  one, 
and  live  in  obedience  to  and  communion  with  a  Church 
which  none  can  quit  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism, 
— I  shall  pass  on  to  state  briefly,  that  after  various  pre- 
liminary legal  [query  illegal  i*]  forms,  this  loyal  Prelate 
was  finally,  without  his  Counsel  being  heard  in  reply — 
voted  guilty  of  high  treason  !     The  Lords  at  length  had 
a  conference  with  the  Commons,  on  December  24,  in 
which  they  declared,  "  That  they  had  diligently  iveighed 
all  things  charged  against  the  Archbishop,  but  could  not, 
by  any  one  of  them,  or  all,  find  him  guilty  of  treason." 
The  Judges  had  unanimously  made  the  same  declara- 
tion.    At  the  second  conference,  on  January  2,  1644-5, 
the  reasons  of  the  Commons  for  the  attainder  of  the 
Archbishop  were  communicated  to  the  Lords,  who  in  a 
very  thin  house  passed   the   ordinance  that  he  should 
suffer  death  by  hanging,  which  was  fixed  for  Friday 
the  10th.     lie  pleaded  the  King's  pardon,  under  the 
great  seal,  which  was  overruled  atid  rejected,  without 
being  read,  and  the  only  favour  granted,  and  that,  after 
delay  and  reluctance,  was,  that  his  sentence  should  be 
changed  to  beheading. 

The  Archbishop  continued  a  Journal  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  trial,  and  imprisonment  to  January  3  ; 
but  on  hearing  thai  the  bill  of  attainder  had  passed  the 
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Lords,  he  broke  off  his  history  and  prepared  himself 
for  death.  He  received  the  notice  -with  great  com- 
posure, and  passed  the  time  between  his  sentence  and 
execution,  in  prayer  and  devout  exercises.  He  slept 
soundly  the  night  before  his  death,  till  the  time  came 
when  his  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  his.  rising ; 
he  applied  himself  to  his  private  prayers,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  Sir  John  Pennington,  lieutenant  of  the 
tower,  came  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold,  which  he 
ascended  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  was  be- 
headed January  10,  1644-5,  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
noonf  !  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  All- 
hallows,  Barking;  but  was  removed  to  St.  John's 
College,  in  1663,  where  it  was  placed  in  a  vault  in  the 
Chapel. 

By  his  will,  dated  January  13,  1643,  he  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  charitable  or  liberal  pur- 
poses :  to  St.  John's  College,  all  his  chapel  plate  and 
furniture,  what  books  they  had  not  in  their  library,  and 
500/.  to  purchase  lands,  the  rent  to  be  divided  between 
every  Scholar  and  Fellow,  on  October  17,  in  every 
year.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  built  the 
inner  quadrangle  of  St.  John's ;  he  also  obtained  from 
King  Charles,  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  for  this 
College,  with  other  valuable  preferments.  He  founded 
an  Arabic  lecture,  which  commenced  August  10, 
1636,  by  the  celebrated  Pococke.     To  the  Bishopric 


•  Laud  was  the  last  prop  and  stay  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  very  day  of  his  martyrdom  the  Saints  abolished  the  Liturgy,  and 
fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  commenced  its  reign. 

E   2 
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of  Oxford,  Laud  added  the  impropriation  of  the 
Vicarage  of  Cuddesden.  In  his  native  town  of  Reading 
he  founded  an  excellent  school. 

His  character  has  been  vai-iously  represented.  He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  sincere  and  zealous.  He 
was  more  given  to  interfere  in  matters  of  state  than  his 
predecessors  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  a  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  was  increasing.  Having  naturally 
a  great  warmth  of  temper,  he  was  so  ill  fitted  to  contend 
with  the  liberalizing  party  now  so  powerful,  that  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  a  conciliating  temper  would 
have  had  much  effect  in  preventing  their  purposes 
against  the  Church  and  State. 

Whatever  were  Laud's  faults,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  statute  of  treason,  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  by  a  stretch  of  prerogative  greater 
than  any  one  of  the  Sovereign  whom  that  Parliament 
opposed. 

Publications. — 1.  "Seven  Sermons  preached  and 
printed  on  several  occasions  ;"  reprinted  in  1651,  Svo. 
— 2.  "  Short  Annotations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of 
King  James  I."  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  George 
Duke  of  Bucks. — 3.  "  Answer  to  the  Remonstrance 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1G2S." — 4.  His 
Diary,  by  Wharton,  in  1691- ;  with  six  other  pieces, 
and  several  letters,  especially  one  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
**  on  his  embracing  popery." — 5.  The  second  volume  of 
the  '*  Remains  of  Archbishop  Laud,  written  by  him- 
self," &c.  1700,  folio. — G.  **  Oilicium  Quotidianum  ; 
or,  a  Manual  of  Private  Devotions;"  1G50,  Svo. — 7. 
"  A  Sunnnary  of  Devotions;"  1GG7,  12mo.     There  are 
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about  eighteen  letters  of  his  to  Gerard  John  Vossius 
printed  by  Colomesius,  in  his  edition  of  "Vossii 
Epistol."  London,  1660,  foho.  Some  other  letters  of 
his  are  published  at  the  end  of  Usher's  Life,  by  Dr. 
Parr,  1686,  folio.  And  a  few  more  by  Dr.  Twells,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Pococke,"  prefixed  to  that  author's 
Theological  works,  1645,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

Portraits. — There  is  an  oil  painting  of  Laud  at 
Wells  Palace,  see  part  I.  p.  39  of  this  work,  and  seve- 
ral originals  and  copies,  in  various  collections.  For  the 
engraved  portraits  of  him  see  p.  69.  For  his  Arms  sec 
p.  66. 
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VII.  LEONARD  MAWE,  D.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1658.— Died  A.D.  1629. 

Leonard  Mawe,  son  of  Simon  Mawe,  of  Rendlesham, 
Suffolk,  gent,  by  Margery  his  wife,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Thomas  Wyld,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  Alice  his 
wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Jago,  of  Suffolk,  was 
born  at  Rendlesham,  in  that  county,  and  admitted 
Fellow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  July  5,  1525*;  of 
which  Society  he  afterwards  proceeded  M.A. ;  and  on 
July  5,  1599,  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford. 

He  became  successively  Proctor,  Master  of  Peter 
House,  Nov.  6,  1617f  ;  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
June  29,  1625$  ;  Prebendary  of  Wells,  D.D.  and  Chap- 
lain to  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  attended  to  Spain  in 
his  visit  to  the  Infanta.  Of  his  government  of  Trinity 
College,  Fuller  §  speaks  highly,  observing,  that  "  he 
deserved  well  of  that  society,  shewing  what  might  be 
done  in  five  years  by  good  husbandry  to  disengage  that 
foundation  from  a  great  debt." 

In  1628,  he  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  he 
was  elected  ||  July  24,  and  was  consecrated  at  Croydon. 
The  Prelacy,  however,  he  enjoyed  barely  one  year, 

•  So  Wood,  Fasli,  part  I.  col.  282.  edit.  Bliss,  note  7,  and  not  1598,  as  in 
the  Hist,  of  IVells  Cuthcd.  p.  73. 

t  Le  Neve,  Fasti,  p.  421.  I  lb.  p.  iWT. 

§  Worthies,  vol.  II.  p.  335,  edit.  IHIl. 

II  Le  Neve,  Fusli,  p.  34. 
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dying  September  2,  1629,  at  Chiswick,  where  he  was 
buried. 

The   following  note  is  among  the  archives  of  the 
Heralds'  College : — 

"  The  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Leonard  Mawe, 
"  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  departed 
"  this  mortal  life  the  2nd  of  September,  1629,  at 
"  Chiswick,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  was 
"  there  interred  the  ICth  of  the  same  month.  He 
"  made  executors  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  Mr. 
"  Nicholas  Mawe  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burwell,  his 
**  kinsmen,  both  Masters  of  Arts  and  Fellows  of  two 
"  several  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  the  first  of  Trinity 
"  Hall,  the  other  of  Peter  House." 

*'  He  had,"  says  Fuller,  "  the  reputation  of  a  good 
"  scholar,  a  grave  preacher,  a  mild  man,  and  one  of 
"  gentil  deportment*." 

Portraits. — There  is  an  oil  painting  of  this  t*relate, 
at  Wells  Cathedral,  see  part  L  p.  39  of  this  work.  I 
know  of  no  engraved  portrait  of  him.  None  occurs  in 
our  page  69,  nor  in  Granger's  Biographical  History  of 
England.  For  his  Arms  see  p.  66  of  the  first  portion 
of  these  Lives. 


•  Worthies,  vol.  II.  p.  333. 
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VIII.    WALTER  CURLE. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1629.  — Trans,   to  Winchester, 

A.D.  16S2. 

Died  A.D.  1647. 

This  Prelate,  who  presided  here  only  three  years, 
is  better  known  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  where  he 
presided  fifteen ;  was  a  native  of  Hatfield,  Herts ;  his 
father  being  steward  to  the  Cecil  family  there  seated. 
He  became  Fellow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  Vicar 
of  Plumstead*,  Kent,  in  1608,  where  he  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  an  excellent  pastor.  He  subsequently 
became  Rector  of  Bemerton,  Wilts,  and  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk  ;  Prebendary  of  Lyme  and  Halstock,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury  ;  Chaplain  to  the  King;  Dean 
of  Lichfield,  1621  f  ;  Prolocutor  of  the  Convocation, 
1628;  and  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester!,  1628; 
Bath  and  Wells  §,  1629;  and  Winchester,  1632. 

When  the  puritanical  rebellion  took  place,  this 
Prelate  was  a  great  sufierer  for  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy, being  one  of  the  numerous  list  of  those  who  tasted 
of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  saints.  He  was  in  Win- 
chester when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Parliament  forces, 
and  upon  the  surrender   of  that  place,  this  loyal  and 


•  Hasted,  Hint.  Kiitt.  vol.  II.  \>.  I'.i. 

\  Lc  Kevc,  Fasti,   p.   12»;   Willis  in   Wis  Calhcdruls,  vol.  I.  p.    100,  says 
March  21,  HJ20. 

t  RcKisler  Abji.  Alibott.     Lc  Ntvc,  rusti,  p.  '251  §  lli.  p.  251 . 
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upright  Prelate  retired  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  at 

Soberton,  in  Hants,  where  he  died,  1G47. 

"He  had,"  says  Walker*,  "a  temporal  estate 
"  which  was  put  under  sequestration,  nor  was  he 
"  allowed  to  compound  for  it,  because  he  would  not 
"  take  the  covenant.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great 
"  charity  to  the  poor,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
"  the  repairs  of  Churches.  I  think  he  hath  only  one 
"  sermon  extant." 
His  noble  palace  at  Bishop's  Waltham,  was  ruined 

during  the  rebellion  of  the  Saints,  and  is  at  this  day 

level  with  the  ground. 

In  Richardson's  continuation  of  Bishop  Godwin,  the 

subjoined  notices  occur  under  the  different  Sees  Bishop 

Curie  filled  :— 

Rochester. — "  LXXX.— Successit  Gualterus  Curie 
"  Ecclesiae  Lichfeldensis  Decanus,  consecratus  sep- 
"  timo  die  Septembris,  1G28  {Reglstr.  Abbot,  par.  H. 
"  f .  156),  inde  ad  Diocesin  Bathonio-Wellensem,  et 
•*  deinde  ad  Wintoniensem  postea  translatus," 
p.  539. 

Bath  and  Wells. — "  LV.  In  defuncti  locum  suc- 
"  cessit  Walterus  Curie  Episcopus  Roffensis  quarto 
"  Decembris,  1629  {Registr.  Abbot,  par.  III.  f.  G),  et 
"  ab  hac  diocesi  ad  Wintoniensem  migravit,  1632 : 
"  ubi  de  eo  plura,"  p.  322. 

Winchester. — "  LXXI.  Translato  Ricardo  [Neile] 


*  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  p.  76.  This  work  should  be  read  by  the 
Evangelical  Clergy,  and  those  who  advocate  Bible  Societies,  and  other 
disguised  organs  of  schism. 
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Gualterus  Curie  a  Diocesi  Bathonio-Wellensi 
translatus,  confirmatus  est  decimo  sexto  Novem- 
bris,  1632.  Natus  apud  Hatfield  in  comitatu 
Hertford.  Collegii  D.  Petri  Cantabr.  aliquando 
socius.  Grassante  bello  civili  partium  Regiarum 
adjutor  operam  strenuam  utilemque  navavit  in 
urbe  Wintoniensi  obsessus  et  oppugnatus  ;  et  cum 
Solennis  Ligag  et  Foederis,  (Anglice,  The  Covenant) 
ut  dicitur,  juramentum  sibi  imperatum  recusaret, 
non  reditibus  solum  ecclesiasticis,  verum  etiam  pa- 
trimonio  et  haereditatibus  privatis  exutus  et  spo- 
liatus  [Such  was  the  Ubercdity  of  the  Dissenters  of 
those  days  !]  ad  villam  Subberton  in  agro  Hanto- 
niensi  recessit,  ubi  diem  supremum  obiit  circiter 
1G50,"  p.  242-3. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Milner,  adds,  "  In  the 
first  year  of  his  accession  to  this  See,  (Winchester,) 
he  set  on  foot  many  improvements  respecting  the 
Cathedral.  Several  nuisances  and  encroachments 
were  removed  ;  the  south-end  of  the  Cathedral 
had  been  so  blocked  up,  that  there  was  no  way 
northward  of  going  into  the  Close,  without  going 
through  the  Church  itself;  these  obstructions  he 
removed,  and  opened  a  passage  where  the  houses 
had  stood.  The  Church  doors  were  kept  shut, 
except  for  service  ;  and  the  inside  of  the  venerable 
pile  began  to  receive  certain  decorations  and  im- 
provements, which  were  executed  with  the  li- 
berality, if  not  with  the  taste,  of  a  Fox  or  Wyke- 
ham.  The  Vicar-general  ordered  the  same  regu- 
lations for  this  Cathedral  as  had  been  introduced 
into   that  of  Canterbury  ^(Collier,  pt.  XI.  p.  7G2), 
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"  viz.  new  ornaments  of  plate  and  hangings  were 
"  provided  for  the  altar,  which  was  placed  in  the 
"  altar  situation,  (i.  e.)  against  the  eastern  screen ; 
"  the  same  was  also  now  railed  in,  and  the  Preben- 
"  daries  were  obliged,  by  oath,  to  bow  towards  the 
"  altar  at  their  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  choir. 
"  In  addition  to  surplices,  four  copes  were  also  pro- 
*'  vided,  which  were  ordered  to  be  used  on  all  Sun- 
*'  days  and  holidays.  (Ibid.)  The  use  of  pictures 
"  and  images  in  Churches  was  also  countenanced, 
"  and  the  defacers  of  them  were  severely  censured 
'*  and  punished.  (See  Collier,  Rapin.)  Finally, 
"  Bishop  Curie  was  so  rigorous  in  exacting  a  com- 
"  pliance  with  these  or  similar  statutes,  throughout 
"  his  whole  diocese,  that  he  obliged  all  church- 
*'  wardens  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  denounce 
"  to  him,  or  to  his  officers,  such  clergymen  as  were 
"  wanting  in  the  observance  of  them." 
Portraits. — There  is  an  oil  painting  of  the  Bishop 
at  Wells  Palace,  see  part  I.  p.  39  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells.  For  engraved  portraits 
see  part  I.  of  the  same,  p.  70.  Granger  thus  notices 
this  Bishop  and  his  portrait : — "  Gualterus  Curie,  epis- 
"  copus  Wintoniensis  periscel.  praesul ;  T.  Cec'ill,  sc. 
"  h.  sh.  Walter  Curie,  Lord  Almoner  to  Charles  I. 
"  was  a  Prelate  of  eminent  abilities,  and  of  an  ex- 
'*  emplary  character.  (Consecrated  7th  September, 
«  1628.  Translated  from  Bath  and  Wells,  16th 
"  November,  1632.)  In  1628,  he  was  Prolocutor 
"  of  the  Convocation,  being  at  that  time  Dean  of 
"  Lichfield.  He  was  successively  Bishop  of  Ro- 
"  Chester,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Winchester.     He 

13 
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"  expended  large  sums  in  acts  of  charity  and  muni- 
"  ficence ;  repaired  several  churches ;  promoted  the 
**  expensive  work  of  the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and  out 
"  of  the  small  remains  of  his  estate,  relieved  many 
"  a  starving  royalist.  He  died  himself  in  narrow 
**  circumstances,  having  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the 
'*  civil  war.  Walker  thinks  that  he  has  but  one 
"sermon  extant*.  Obiit  1647." — Biographical 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

Arms. — See  Part  I.  p.  6Q,  of  our  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  Hatfield  Church  is 
the  following  inscription,  as  recorded  by  Chauncey, 
History  of  Herts,  p.  313.  The  William  Curie  named 
in  that  inscription  was  probably  the  Bishop's  father : 

Hie  requiescit  corpus  Willielmini  Curie,  Armigeri 
tunc   illustrissima}   Reginas   EHzabetha?  qui  potentiss 

Cur.  Wardorum  et  Libaconum [functus] 

est  officio  summd  fide  et  integritate :  fa^lix  liberis 
et  amicis,  vera  fide  Christiana  bcatam  carnis  sperans 
resurrectionem,  placid^  obdormivit  in  somnio  16  die 
Aprilis,  anno  dom.  1617,  et  aetat.  sua?  7L 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Bishop  Curie  himself 
was  buried  in  Sober  ton  Church,  Hants.  A  monument, 
apparently  that  of  a  Bishop,  and  of  that  period,  is 
extant  there,  though  the  inscription  is  illegible.  The 
Parish  Registers  of  Soberton  about  the  period  of  this 
Prelate's  death  (1617)  are  scarcely  legible.  A  female 
descendant  of  the  Bishop,  viz.  INLiria  Lewis,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  A.D.  1701),  lies  interred  under 


■  Vide  supra. 
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a  marble  monument  there.     Bishop  Curie  is  called,  in 
the  inscription,  her  '  proavus^ 

Bishop  Curie  was  the  last  Protestant  Bishop  of  this 
See,  before  the  subversion  of  Monarchy  and  Episco- 
pacy, by  the  Dissenters  of  that  day. 

From  Lloyd's  Memoires,  1G68,  fol.  p.  597: 

"  Dr.  Walter  Curie,  born  in  Strafford,  near  Hat- 
"  field,  my  Lord  Cecil's  house,  to  whom  his  father 
"  was  serviceable  in  detecting  several  plots  referring 
"  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  his  agent;  and  in  settling 
"  the  estate  he  had  from  the  Queen  of  England,  as 
"  his  Steward.  And  by  whom  he  was  made  Auditor 
*'  of  the  Court  of  Wards  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
**  King  James,  and  his  Son  preferred  in  Christ 
"  College  and  Peter  House  in  Cambridge.  His 
"  Lord  gave  him  a  good  living,  as  a  scene  of  his 
"  abilities ;  his  good  carriage  in  that  place,  (where 
"  was  no  quarrel  grown  into  a  lawsuit  during  his 
"  time, — where  he  did  nothing  below  his  function, 
"  and  was  resolute  in  suppressing  all  houses  of 
"  debauchery,  regulating  the  disorders  he  found 
"  there,  by  the  rules  of  Christian  piety  and  the 
"  known  measures  of  Laws,  gaining  many  dissenters 
"  from  the  Church  by  wise  and  meek  discourses, 
"  and  by  a  good  example,  leaving  the  obstinate  to 
"  the  wise  and  merciful  disposition  of  the  Laws) 
"  commended  him  to  his  Majesty's  immediate  ser- 
"  vice  as  Chaplain ;  who  preferred  him  to  the 
"  deanery  of  Lichfield,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
"  Prolocutor  of  the  Convocation,  1G28,  afterwards 
'*  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1628,  and  then 
"  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W^ells,  1629,  upon  his  friend 
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"  and  contemporary's  death  (Bishop  Mawe)  and  at 
"  last  of  Winchester,  after  his  Patron,  Bishop 
"  Neil's  translation  to  York ;  a  charitahle  reliever  * 
"  in  all  places,  of  God's  poor,  his  living  temples ; 
"  and  a  careful  repairer  of  his  temples  and  houses, 
"  his  dead  poor.  Much  maliced,  because  a  strict 
"  asserter  of  the  Church's  authority,  yet  not  hurt, 
"  because  wary  in  the  exercise  of  his  own ;  insomuch 
"  that  at  the  yielding  of  Winchester,  where  he  was 
"  during  the  war,  Peters  and  the  faction,  that  hated 
"  his  function,  were  very  civil  to  his  person  ;  having 
"  ignorance  enough  not  to  understand  his  worth, 
"  and  not  malice  enough  to  disparage  it.  After  he 
"  had  given  most  of  his  estate  to  his  Master,  and 
"  lost  the  rest,  promoting  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and 
"  any  thing  that  seemed  serviceable  to  the  afflicted 
**  Church,  he  died  16o0f  deserving  the  character 
"  of  one  of  his  ])redecessors  % :  Vir  fuit  summa 
"  pietate,  doctrina  etiam  singular!." 


•  He  was  Lord  Almoner  to  King  Charles  I. 

f   This  date  is  wrong.     The   record  in   the   Heralds'    College,    which   I 
conceive  of  paramount  authority,  states  that  this  demise  happened  in  1047- 

X  Bishop  Rush,  Harpsfield,  Jlist.  Eccles.  Aug.  15,  Saeculo,  c.  24. 
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IX.  WILLIAM  PIERSE. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1632.— Died  A.D.  1670. 

William    Pierse  *,  son  of  William  Pierse,  who  fol- 
lowed the  humble  trade  of  a  hatter ;  or,  as  Anthony 
Wood   oddly  terms  it,  "  a  haberdasher  of  hats,"  was 
nephew  or  near  of  kin  to  Dr.  John  Pierse,  Archbishop 
of  York,  a  native  of  South  Hinxey,  near  Abingdon,  and 
was  born  in  the  Parish  of  All  Saints,  Oxford,  in  Au- 
gust, where  he  was  baptized,  September  3,  1580.     In 
1596  he  became   Student  of  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  and  taking  the  degrees  of  Arts,  applied  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  was,  for  a  time.  Preacher  in  and 
near  Oxford.     Subsequently,  being  made  Chaplain  to 
Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  preferred,  De- 
cember  18,  1611,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Northall,  Mid- 
dlesex.    In   1644,  he    proceeded   in    divinity,  being, 
about  that  time,  divinity  reader  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral.    On  the  19th  June,  1615,  he  was  appointed  to 
the   Rectory  of  St.  Christopher's    Church,  near  the 
Old  Exchange,    London.     On  the  31st  of  January, 

1616,  he   was   installed   Canon  of  Christ   Church  f, 
Oxford  (5th   stall).      He    was,  on  the   16th   March, 

1617,  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Wyldlond  ;  and,  in 

1618,  was  made  Dean   of   Christ  Church,  Oxford;]:. 


•  The  name,  though  it  has  been  erroneously  written  otherwise,  is  so 
spelled  on  bis  epitaph,  and  also  in  the  register  of  his  burial,  at  Walthamstow. 

f  Ath.  Oxm.  Vol.  I.  p.  2C0.  old  edit,  and  Le  Neve,  Fasti,  p.  236. 

X  A.  Wood  says,  '  Chester,'  but  that  is  incorrect,  for  Thomas  Mallory  was 
installed  Dean  of  Chester  in  ICOG,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  l(i44.  Teter- 
borough  is  the  true  reading,  see  Willis,  Cathedrals,  p.  507- 
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In  June  9,   1622,  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough *. 

In  1621,  22,  28,  he  filled  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford  University,  and  showed  such  firmness  in  op- 
posing those  who  were  then  called  Anti-Arminians,  that 
he  gained,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  good  opi- 
nion of  Laud,  then  a  rising  star  in  the  courtly  hemis- 
phere ;  and  this  good-will  was  the  precursor  of  his 
patronage,  for  that  judicious  and  sensible  Prelate  was 
not  a  man  to  overlook  the  merit  of  orthodox  Clergy- 
men ;  he  was  too  sound  a  son  of  the  Church  to  let  his 
patronage  slip  through  his  fingers  to  the  proteges  of 
the  great,  while  he  left  himself  without  the  means  of 
rewarding  and  encouraging  the  zealous  defenders  of 
the  Establishment.  Laud's  policy  and  right  feeling 
would  not  permit  his  leaving  the  sound  and  orthodox 
to  languish  in  obscure  country  curacies,  and  he  had 
ho7icsty  enough  to  think  that  those  who  ventured  upon 
the  unpopular  step  of  defending  our  Sion  against  the 
encroachments  of  dissenters  or  papists,  had  the  fairest 
claim  to  be  defended  by  the  Church. 

In  1G30  Dr.  Pierse  had  the  bishopric  of  Peterbo- 
rough -j-  conferred  on  him,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Dove,  to  which  being  elected,  he  had  the 
temi)oralilics  thereof  given  to  him  on  the  oOlh  October, 
and  installation  on  the  11th  of  November,  the  same 
year.     While  he  sat  there,  which  was  but  a  short  time, 


•   Lc  Neve  {Fasti,  p.  2.13)  says  he  succeeded,  December  IC,  1GJ8,  to  n 
Canoiiry  ol'Clirisl  Cliurcli,  Oxford  (1st  stall). 

f  See  Bridges,  Ilisl  NorlhamjilonKhire,  Vol.  11.  p   ■'•fiO 
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he  was  esteemed  a  man  of  parts,  well  read  in  divinity, 
and  the  laws,  was  very  vigilant  and  active  for  the  good 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  state.     In  October, 
163^,  he   was  elected  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
upon  the  translation  of  Dr.  Curie  to  Winchester ;  the 
temporalities  of  which  see  being  given  to  *  him  on  the 
20th  of  December  the  same  year,  he  continued  there, 
without  any  other  translation,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
"  As  for  his  actions,"  says  Atwood,  **  in  the  Dio- 
"  cese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  before  the  grand  rebellion 
"  broke  out,  which  were  very  offensive  to  the  puri- 
"  tanical  party,  (who  often  attested  that  he  brought 
"  innovations  therein  and  into  his  Church,  suppressed 
"  preaching  lectures,    and    persecuted    those    who 
"  refused  to  rail  in  the  Lord's  table,  &c.,  in   his 
"  diocese,  let  one  of  them  named  William  Prynne,  a 
"great  enemy  to  the  Hierarchy f,  speak,  yet  the 
"  reader  maybe  pleased  to  suspend  his  judgment,  and 
"  not  to  believe  all  which  that  person  saith.     When 
"  the  Bishops  were  silenced,  and  their  lands  sold  by 
"  that  Parliament,  called,  by  the  faction,  the  *  blessed 
"  Parliament,'  he  lived  retiredly  on  a  considerable 
"  estate  of  his  own,  (sometimes  at  Cudesden,  near 
"  Oxford)  and  married  a  second  wife,  which  is  well 
"  known  to  all  the  neighbourhood  there ;   yet  the 
"  said  Mr.  Prynne  would  needs :{:  persuade  us  that 


•  Pat.  8.  Car.  I.  p.  14. 

t  In  his  book  called  Canterbury's  Doom. 

X  In    his   book    entitled  A  new  Discovery  of  some   Romish    Emissaries, 
Quakers,  ^c.     Lond.  IG56.  qu.  p.  32. 
PART  II.  F 
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*'  he  was  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  in  Novem- 
"  ber,  1655,  he  went  to  an  honourable  Knight  of 
"  his  acquaintance,  in  Westminster,  and  complained 
"  that  he  had  not  bread  for  him  and  his  to  put  into 
"  their  mouths,  intreating  his  favour  to  procure  a 
"  lecturer's  or  curate's  place,  (which  he,  by  all  the 
"  friends  he  had,  could  never  obtain)  to  keep  him 
"  from  starving.  Whereupon  the  Knight  minded 
"  him  of  his  former  speeches  and  cruelty  towards 
*'  other  Lecturers  and  Ministers  whom  (as  he  added) 
"  he  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ;  wishing  him  to 
"  take  special  notice  how  God  had  justly  requited 
''  him  in  his  own  kind.  So  as  the  judgment  threat- 
*'  ened  against  Eli's  posterity,  1  Samuel  ii.  36,  was 
"  then  actually  fallen  on  that  great  Prelate,  &c." 
Bishop  Pierse  died  at  Walthamstow,  in  April,  1670, 
and  was  there  buried.  The  following  Extract  of  his 
burial,  and  copy  of  his  monumental  Inscription,  were 
obliffinfflv  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson, 
the  Minister  of  that  Parish. 
"  1670,  May  19th, 

"  Then  was  buried  the  right  reverend  father  in 
"  God,   William,    Lord  Dipp.  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
"  viz.  Dr.  Wm.  Pierse,  being  94  years  old  *." 
Inscription  on  a  flat  stone,  within  the  Communion 
rails,  supposed  to  cover  only  a  single  brick  grave. 

"  llic  jacet  11.  Pra.'sul  Guil.  Piersk,  qui  a  sede 
"  Pctriburgensi  ad  Bathoniensem  et  Wellensem 
"  translatus  fuit  Anno  Caroli  1.8"  a  qua,  temporum 


•  "  The  oldest  Bp.  in  Christendom  either  in  respect  of  age  or  Consecration." 
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*'  iniquitate  proturbatus  fuit  usque  ad  reditum  Caroli 

"  2di    restitutus.     Templum    Cathedrale   Wellense 

*'  reparavit,  Episcopale  Palatium  excedificavit,  coelis 

"  maturus  terris  valedixit  an.  aet.  94,  Salut.     1G70." 

In  16G0,  he  was  restored  to  his  Bishopric,  and  by 

the  great  fines  and  renewings  that  then  came  in,  he 

was  rewarded  in  some  degree  for  his  sufferings  :  but 

his  said  second  wife,  too  young  and  cunning  for  him, 

got  what  she  could  from  the  children  he  had  by  his 

first   wife,    and   wheedling   him   to  Walthamstow,   in 

Essex,  got  thousands  of  pounds  and  his  plate  from  him 

(as  the  common  report  at   Wells  is)  which,  of  right, 

should  have  gone  to  his  said  children. 

There  are  two  Sermons  by  Bishop  Pierse,  in  print, 
preached  during  his  restraint  in  the  Tower,  with  other 
Bishops  that  were  committed  thither  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, A.D.  1641,  both  on  2  Corinthians  xii.  8,  9. — 
Lond.  1642.  qu. 

He  left  behind  him  a  son  of  both  his  names,  created 
D.D.  in  1661,  though  of  less  merit  than  sufferings; 
and  another,  called  John  Pierse,  who,  being  a  layman, 
had  a  lay-prebend,  in  the  Church  of  Wells,  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  father  *.     He  lived  mostly  at  Denton, 


*  John  Pierse,  second  son,  as  A.  Wood  hints,  of  Dr.  William  Pierse 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  lived  at  Denton,  in  the  Parish  of  Cuddesden 
near  Oxford ;  his  elder  brother  was  Dr.  William  Pierse  ;  and  one  of  the  said 
sons  (I  cannot  say  which)  left  two  sons,  John  and  William  Pierse.  John  now 
lives  at  Denton,  in  the  Parish  of  Cuddesden.  William  was  sent  to  Merchant 
Taylor's  School,  and  thence  to  Emanuel  College,  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  Fellow,  and  has  put  out  two  Tragedies  of  Euripides,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  Notes,  and  the  Greek  Scholia,  and  being  a  man  of  learning  and 

ndustry,  the  world  may  expect  more  from  him. — Heanie,  MS.  Collections, 

X.  145. 
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in  the  Parish  of  Cudesden,  near  Oxon  (where  his 
father  had  settled  an  estate  on  him)  and,  dying  28th 
November,  1670,  was  buried  in  the  Church  at  Cudes- 
den ;  whereupon  his  prebend  was  converted  to  the  use 
of  a  Clergyman. 

In  a  petition  of  Dr.  Bastwick,  Burton,  and  the  noto- 
rious schismatic  Prynne,  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  complaining  of  this  Bishop's  innovations,  as 
they  call  them,  they  say  : — 

"  William  Pierse,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  W^ells, 
"  within  three  years  last  past,  hath  most  unjustly, 
"  several  times,  one  after  another,  excommunicated 
"  the  Churchwardens  of  Beckington,  Somerset,  for 
"  refusing  to  remove  the  Communion  Table  in  the 
"  Church  there,  from  the  place  where  it  anciently 
"  stood,  decently  railed  in  with  wainscot,  to  rail  it 
"  altarwise,  against  the  east  end  of  the  Chancel,  and 
"  likewise  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  Church- 
"  wardens  of  the  Parish  of  Batcombe,  Somerset,  for 
"  not  blotting  out  of  their  Church-wall,  upon  his 
"  command,  this  sacred  Scripture  thereon  written: 
"  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
"  from  the  Sabbath,  &c.,  calling  it,  most  blasphem- 
"  ously,  '  a  Jewish  place  of  Scripture,  not  fit  to 
"  be  suffered  in  the  Church;'  and,  upon  their 
"  refusal  to  obliterate  it,  he  sent  his  Chaplain 
"  with  a  ])lasterer,  to  sec  it  wiped  out,  who  exe- 
"  cutcd  this  hi^  command."  Ex  Apogr.  penes  me 
W.  Kennet. 

Articles  of  accusation  and  impeachment  by  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  against  William  Pierse, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  are  inserted  between 
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pages  304  and  305  of  Prynne's  Antlpathie  of  the 
JEnglish  Lordly  Prelacie  both  to  regall  Monarchy  and 
civil  Unity.     Lond.  164L  4to. 

Portraits. — There  is  no  Portrait  of  Bishop  Pierse  in 
the  Palace  at  Wells,  nor  do  I  find  any  engraved  Por- 
trait of  him ;  neither  are  any  Arms  belonging  to  hira 
recorded  at  the  Heralds'  College. 
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X.     ROBERT  CREIGHTON. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1670.— Died  1672. 

This  Prelate,  descended,  as  appears  from  his  monu- 
mental inscription,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  the  noble 
and  royal  house  of  Stuart,  was  born  at  Dunkeld,  in 
1593,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster,  whence  he 
was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  Arts,  and  was  chosen  Greek  Pro- 
fessor and  University  Orator. 

In  1631,  March  18,  he  was  installed  Prebendary  of 
Castor,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln*.  In  1632,  De- 
cember 17-|-,  he  was  made  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Wells,  and  had  a  living  in  Somersetshire,  the  name 
of  which  is  unknown.  He  was  also  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  Wells  Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Abbot, 
during  the  interregnum  in  the  prelacy  of  that  See 
between  Bishops  Curl  and  Pierse.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  Creighton,  (whose  religious  principles  are 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  known)  being  thus  pa- 
tronized by  Archbishop  Abbot,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
suspect  that  he  was,  at  least  at  that  period,  puri- 
tanically inclined,  though  subsequently  he  appears 
among  loyalists  and  orthodox  churchmen,  from  having 
probably  seen  the  unchristian  nature  and  fatal  eflects 
of  religious  dissent. 

In  1637  lie  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge, 
and  is  recorded  as  having  had  the  Deanery  of  Burien, 


•  Willis  CalhciU.  vol.  ii.  j),  \Hi.  f   L,«  ^t'vc,  J'asti.  p.  40. 
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in  Cornwall,  but  this  seems  uncertain  *.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Dissenters'  rebellion,  Dr.  Creighton's 
loyalty  endangered  his  person  and  property;  and  to 
save  the  former  he  joined  the  Kings  troops  at  Ox- 
ford f,  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  make  his 
escape  into  Cornwall,  in  the  dress  of  a  day-labourer, 
and  embarked  in  order  to  join  Charles  II.  abroad, 
who  employed  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  Deanery  of  Wells,  of  which  he  took  possession 
at  the  Restoration  %. 

In  1670  he  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
being  elected  May  25,  confirmed  June  17,  and  con- 
secrated the  19th ;  but  he  held  the  See  but  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  his  death  occurring 
November  21,  1672.  He  was  buried  in  Wells  Ca- 
thedral.     Vide  infra. 

Character. — He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  much  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  preacher, 
he  had  the  spirit  boldly  to  inveigh  against  the  sins  of 
a  licentious  court,  and  to  rebuke  vice  openly,  even  to 
the  face  of  those  who  practised  it  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions. This  apostolic  line  of  conduct,  unlike  that  of 
those 

"  Who  never  mention  Hell  to  ears  polite," 

although  perhaps  it  produced  not  much  effect  on  those 


*  See  Salmon's  Lives  of   the    Bishops    from    the    Restoration    to   the 
Reformation,  p.  1(!0. 

f  See  the  list  of  Bishops   who   had  been  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Mew,  Creighton's  successor  in  this  See. 

X  Le  Neve,  Fasti,  p.  37- 
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to  whom  it  was  addressed,  at  least  caused  him  to  be 
esteemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  King,  who  showed  his 
good  sense  by  expressing  his  regard  for  those  who 
fearlessly  reproved  what  it  M^as  their  duty  to  protest 
against. 

Works. — Bishop  Creighton's  only  publication,  I 
believe,  was  a  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin  of 
Sylvester  Sygurophilus's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,  (Hague,  1660,  fol.)  which  was  animadverted 
upon  by  Leo  Allatius,  to  whom  the  Bishop  replied. 
A.  Wood  says  that  some  Sermons  of  his  are  extant  in 
print. 

One  Robert  Creighton,  S.T.B.  was  installed,  No- 
vember 2,  1674,  two  years  after  the  Bishop's  death, 
into  the  Praecentorship  of  Wells. 

Mr.  Chalmers  says,  the  "  Bishop's  son,  who  was 
Chanter  of  Wells,  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  in 
1720."  But  I  think  this  is  some  mistake.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  one  would  hardly  suppose  this  volume 
would  synchronize  with  the  Bishop's  son ;  because  the 
Bishop  died  in  1672,  aged  79,  the  volume  therefore 
appeared  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  Bishop's  death  ; 
and  allowing  that  the  son  was  between  ten  and  twenty 
at  his  father's  death,  he  made  this  his  literary  debut 
when  between  sixty  and  seventy.  If  written  by  the 
son,  I  should  suppose  it  was  not  published  by  himself, 
but  posthumously. 

Monmiietit,  ik,c. — In  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  Wells 
Cathedral,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  ponderous  marble 
tomb  and  effigy  of  this  Prelate.  In  front  of  the  pe- 
destal are  three  shields  (lisj)laying  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,- -of  the  See    ol    Wells, — and  of  the   latter 
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combined  with  those  of  Bath  Abbey.  An  inscribed 
tablet,  and  an  elliptical  pediment,  fronted  by  a  shield 
of  the  arms  of  the  See,  impaling  Creighton,  surmounted 
by  a  mitre,  complete  the  design  *. 

Epitaph. — "  Robertus  Creighton  natus  Deucaledoniae 
[Dunkeld]  in  Boreali  Scotia,  per  patrem  Thomam  ex 
antiquis  Ruvenise  [Ruthven]  Toparchis :  Per  matrem 
Margaretam  Stuart,  Johannis  Jacobidae  filiam,  ex 
illustrissima  famiha  Stuartorum  comitum  Atholiae, 
Johannis  Secundi  Scotise  Regis  a  Fratre  Pronepos,  &c." 

In  Wells  Cathedral  there  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Francisca  Creighton,  daughter  of  WilUam 
Walrond,  widow  of  Bishop  Creighton.  She  died 
October  30,  1683. 

Portraits. — There  is  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Creighton 
at  Wells  Palace.  An  engraved  portrait  of  him  is  a 
desideratum  with  the  print  collector.  See  a  Hst  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  now  in  Bishop  Law's  collec- 
tion at  Wells  Palace,  at  p.  39  of  the  first  part  of  this 
work. 

Arms. — Bishop  Creighton's  Arms,  as  recorded  in 
the  Heralds'  College,  are  stated  at  p.  6G  of  the  first 
part  of  this  work. 


Britton,  Ilisl.  Wells  Cathed.  p.  113. 
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XL— PETER  MEWS,  LL.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.   1672. — Trans,  to  Winchester, 

A.D.  1G84. 

Died  A.D.  1706. 

Bishop  Mews  was  son  of  Elisha  Mews,  of  Purse- 
Candle,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset,  and  nephew  of 
Thomas  WinnifFe,  D.D.  who  was  a  native  of  Sher- 
borne, and  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1642, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Bishop  WinnifFe  died  165  L 

Wood,  in  his  Athenoe  Oxonienses,  new  edition,  vol. 
IV.  p.  888.  thus  speaks  of  this  Prelate  :  — 

"  Peter  Mews,  son  of  Elizeus  [Elisha]  Mews,  of 
"  Candle-Purse,  or  Purse  Caundell,  in  Dorsetshire, 
"  was  born  there  [March  25]  or  in  that  county 
"  [1619];  educated  a  scholar  in  Merchant  Taylor's 
"  School,  in  London*;  elected  of  St.  John's  Col- 
"  lege,  Oxford,  anno  1637,  aged  eighteen  years ; 
"  afterwards  was  made  Fellow,  and  when  the  puri- 
"  tanical  rebellion  broke  out  in  1642,  he  took  up 
"arms  for  his  Majesty  King  Charles  If.  In  the 
"  year  1615,  he  proceeded  in  Arts,  and  when  the 
"  parliamentarian  visitors  sat  in  161'8,  he  was  ejected 
"  from  his  Fellowship  and  the  University.     After- 


•  See  History  of  Colleges  mid  Public  Schooh,  p.  22  ;  and  Carlisle's 
Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  vol.  II.  p.  08. — Edit. 

t  Bishop  Burnet  says,  he  had  been  a  captain  and  Middleton's  Secretary, 
when  he  was  sent  to  comninnd  the  insurrection  that  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land made  for  the  King  in  Hj'>3. — /li.sf.  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  II.  )>.  209. 
edit.  \v,\n. 
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"  wards  he  served  his  Majesty  in  Scotland,  and 
*'  when  his  cause  dechned  there,  he  spent  several  * 
"  years  in  other  countries  beyond  the  seas  [especially 
**  Holland],  and  underwent  many  troubles  and 
'*  dangers.  In  July,  1600,  Charles  II.  being  then 
"  restored,  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
"  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Richard  Holdsworth,  some 
"  years  before  that  time  dead ;  and  in  December 
"  following  was  created  LL.D.,  being  about  that 
"  time  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains  and  Vicar  of  St. 
"  Mary's  Church  in  Reading,  co.  Berks -f-.  On 
*'  October  30,  1662,  he  was  installed  Canon  of 
"  Windsor,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Henry  Carpenter, 
"  deceased;  and  about  that  time  became  Canon  of 
"  St.  David's.  In  1665,  he  was  made  Archdeacon 
*'  of  Berks,  in  the  place  of  John  Ryves,  LL.D. 
"  deceased  ;  and  soon  after  giving  up  his  Arch- 
"  deaconry  of  Huntingdon,  William  Johnson,  D.D. 
"  famous  for  his  book  called  Deus  Nobiscum,  suc- 
"  ceeded.  In  1667,  Dr.  Mews  was  elected  Pre- 
"  sident  of  St.  John's  College,  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
"  Richard  Baylie,  deceased  J;  had  the  golden  Pre- 
"  bendship  of  St.  David's  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  in 
"  1669-70  and  71,  he  discharged,  with  great  credit 


*  See  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxoti,  lib.  I.  p.  367,  a- 

+  He  had  also  the  living  of  South -Warnborough,  Hants. — Edit. 

X  Dr.  Mew  was  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  from  1G67  to 
1673,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Levinz.  Sec  Ayliflf's  hist,  of 
Oxford,  vol.  I.  p.  504. — Edit. 
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"  to  himself,  the  office  of  Vice-chancellor  of 
"  this  University,  (Oxford).  On  the  4th  of  August, 
*'  1670,  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Rochester,  in  the 
"place  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hardy*,  deceased;  and 
"  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Creighton,  he 
'*  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  as  Bishop  of 
"  Bath  and  Wells,  whereupon,  being  consecrated  to 
*'  that  See  at  Lambeth  (with  Dr.  Pearson  to  Chester), 
•*  on  Shrove  Sunday,  February  9,  1672,  he  sat  there 
"  several  years.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
"  1684,  he  was  declared  by  the  King  in  council, 
'*  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  George 
**  Morley  then  lately  deceased,  and  soon  after  was 
"  translated  to  that  See.  In  June,  1685,  he  ap- 
"  peared  in  actual  service  for  James  II.  against  the 
"  rebels,  conducted  by  James,  Duke  of  INIonmouth  : 
**  his  services  being  very  signal,  his  Majesty  was  gra- 
"  ciously  pleased  to  reward  him  with  a  rich  f  medal. 
"  After  that  King  withdrew  himself  into  France,  he 
"  adhered  to  King  William  III.  and  took  the  oaths 
"  as  due  to  him." 
Richardson,  in  his  continuation  of  Godwin,  speaks  of 

him  under  the  two   Sees  he   filled,  in  the   following 

words : — 

Bath  and  Wells :  p.  392.—"  LVIIL     Februarii 


•  Dr.  Mews  resigned  tlic  Deanery  of  Rochester  in  157'2.' — Ilist.  and 
Anliq.  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  p.  VSA,     Lond.  Ovo.  172!{. 

f  He  managed  the  artillery  at  tlie  Battle  of  Sedgnioor,  Somerset,  l)etween 
Weston  and  Bridgewatcr,  in  10115.  See  Guthrie's  Hist.  Eugl.  vol.  IV.  and 
oilier  histories. 
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"  nono  1672,  Car.  2,  24  (Regist.  Shelden,  f.  108), 
*'  Petrus  Mews  Legum  Doctor,  Ecclesiae  RofFensis 
"  Decanus  ad  banc  Dioecesin  fuit  evocatus,  uncle  ad 
"  Wintoniensem  migravit  mense  Novembri,  1684." 

Winchester:  p.  244.  —  **  LXXIV.  Successit, 
"  Petrus  Mews,  L.L.D.  1684,  Car.  2,  m,  natu 
"  Dorsetensis,  (In  parocbia  de  Purscandle  25,  Martii, 
"  1618,  Elizei  fiHus)  CoUegii  D.  Joannis  Baptistas 
"  Oxon,  et  Socius  et  Prgeses,  Ecclesiee  Windesor 
"  Canonicus,  deinde  Episcopus  Batbonio-Wellensis, 
"  et  inde  ad  ecclesiam  Wintoniensem  translatus 
"  secundo  Novembris,  1684  (Registr.  Sander,  f. 
"  lO.i).  Ardente  bello  civiU  Regiis  in  castris  sti- 
**  pendia  meruerat  bonesti  nominis  miles  impiger. 
"  Post  Caroli  nefandum  excidium,  filium  comitatus 
*'  in  Belgian!  transiit  fortunarum  adversarum  socius, 
"  prosperarum  modo  futurus  particeps.  Obiit  nono 
"  Novembris,  1706,  aetatis  89,  et  in  Ecclesia  sua 
"  Catbedrali  jacet  tumulatus." 

Walker,  in  bis  Stijferings  of  the  Clergy,  pt.  II.  p. 
119,  says,  "  Bisbop  Mews  was  once  in  danger  of  being 
banged  by  tbe  rebels,  so  conspicuous  was  be  as  a 
royalist."  A  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to  conse- 
crate bis  cbaracter  and  embalm  bis  memory  in  tbe 
estimation  of  every  loyal  man,  in  spite  of  wbat  Burnet 
says  of  bim. 

Bisbop  Mew  is  memorable,  inter  alia,  for  having 
settled  tbe  dispute  concerning  tbe  nomination  of  a  pre- 
sident to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  wbicb  bad  been 
referred  to  bim  as  Visitor.  His  decision  confirmed  tbe 
celebrated  Dr.  Hougb  in  tbat  office.  See  Wilmot's 
Life  of  Bishop  Hough. 
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I  find  he  gave  100/.  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     See 
New  Survey  of  London,  p.  467,  and  Walker,  id  supra. 
Character  by  Wood. — "  He  was  much  beloved  and 
"  admired  for  his  hospitality,  generosity,  justice,  and 
"  frequent  preaching."     To  which  the  Oxford  His- 
torian should  have  added — loyalty  and  devotedness   to 
his  King :  and  courage  and  zeal  in  his  service. 

by  Bishop  Burnet  [who  speaks  of  him  in 

a  cynical  and  very  uncandid  way].     "  After  that,"  \i.  e. 
having  been  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  and  Secretary  to 
Middleton,  vide  supra,  in  a  note]  "  he  went  into  Orders, 
"  and   though  he  knew  very  little  of  divinity  or  of 
"  any  other  learning  (an  unfair  presumption,  adopted 
"  no  doubt  only  from  the  fact  of  his   having  been 
"  once  a  soldier,)  and  was  weak  to  a  childish  degree," 
[non  constat,  unless  being  a  zealous  royalist  be  a  mark 
of  weakness.]     "  yet  obsequiousness  and  zeal  raised 
"  him  through   several  steps    to  the  See  of  Win- 
"  Chester." — Il'ist.  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  H.   p.  fi09, 
new  edition  of  1818. — One   so  firmly  attached  to   his 
Sovereign,  deserved  a  better  character.     His  advance- 
ment was  the  just  reward  of  his  unshaken  attachment 
and  dutiful  submission  to  his  royal  master,  in  whose 
defence  he  hazarded  his  life.     It  is  ungenerous   and 
unfair  in  the  extreme,  in  an  historian,  to  apply  to  such 
laudable  qualities,  the  designations  adopted  by  Burnet. 
Hutcliins,    the    historian   of  Dorset,    (new    edition, 
1815)  vol.  IV.  p.   20,  thus  oddly  records    the  mode 
of    this    Prelate's   death : — "  he  was   suffocated    by  a 
phial  of  hartshorn  'pnured  down  his  throat  by  mistake." 
— How  could  the   phial  have  been   poured  down  his 
throat?    I   suspect,  however,   that  Hutchins  has  con- 
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founded  the  death  of  the  Bishop  with  that  of  the 
Bishop's  nephew.  See  Alterburys  Letters,  vol.  III. 
p.  537. 

Bishop  Mew  lived  until  the  sixth  year  of  the  last 
century,  and  died  November  9,  1706,  at  Farnham 
castle,  aged  89.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  fore- 
told by  a  youth  of  Winchester  School,  who  also  fore- 
told the  time  of  his  own.  See  Gale's  History  of 
Winchester,  p.  49,  of  the  old  edition,  and  p.  44  of  the 
re-print  of  that  very  scarce  work  in  vol.  I.  of  Cassan's 
Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  He  was  buried  in 
what  Milner  calls  '  the  Angel  Guardian  Chapel,  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,'  in  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston's 
vault. — His  episcopal  insignia,  the  Mitre  and  Crozier, 
are  still  displayed,  being  suspended  against  a  column. 
The  following  is  the  monumental  inscription  :  — 

M.  S. 

Petri  Mew^s,  D.D. 

Nuper  Episcopi  Winton. 

Qui  a  studiis  Academicis 

Iniquitate  temporum  violenter  abrepti 

Pro  Rege,  pro  Patria,  pro  Religione 

Militiae  se  dedit. 

In  qua  intemeratam  in  Ecclesiam  et  Monarchiam  fidem 

Abunde  testatam  fecit. 

There  is  also  a  small  flat  stone  marking  the  grave  of 
the  Bishop,  thus  inscribed : — 

H.  S.  E. 

Petrus  Mews, 

Winton  Epus. 

Obiit.   IX.  Nov". 

170f). 
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See  Bali's  Hist.  Winchester,  p.  126,  and  also  Gale's 
Winchester,  p.  49,  who  gives  only  the  latter  inscrip- 
tion. 

Arms,  borne  by  Mew  of  Candle-Purse.  Or,  3  pales 
Gtil.  On  a  chief  azure  3  cross  crosslets  Arg.  A  dif- 
ferent coat,  however,  is  ascribed  to  this  Prelate  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  see  part  I.  p.  GQ  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Portraits. — There  is  a  painting  of  this  Prelate  in  the 
dining-room  at  Farnham  castle.     He  is  represented  in 
his  episcopal  robes,  and  has  a  black  patch  on  his  face, 
to  cover  a  wound  received  in  battle.     A  circumstance 
which,  however  incongruous  with  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter, is  nevertheless  an  honourable  mark  of  his  valour 
in  his  sovereign's  cause.      Nor  is  Mews  the  only  cler- 
gyman who  wielded  the  arms  of  human  warfare,  and 
also  arrived  at  prelatical  dignity.     John  Dolben,  suc- 
cessively   Bishop    of   Rochester    and  Archbishop   of 
York  had  been  an  ensign  in  the  royal  army  at  the  seige 
of  York,  and  the  battle  of  Marston-lNIoor,  where  he 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket 
ball.     He  was  afterwards  a  major,  and  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,   rose  to   be   an  Archbishop.     John 
Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1075,  had  been  an  ensign  in 
the  same  cause  with  Dolben.     William  Bcaw,  or  Bew, 
who  became  Bishop  of  Llandaft' in  1G7J),  had  been  a 
major  in  the  King's  service  ;    and  John  liuko,   succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1G82,  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, 1G84,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1(585,  had  also 
been  in  the  army  ;  as  also  Robert  Crcighton,  then  D.D. 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.— Mews  is  the 
only  instance,  I  recollect,  since  the  Reformation,  of  a 
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Bishop  actually  taking  the  field:  though  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not,  if  he  can  thereby  serve  his  King,  and 
uphold  the  Church.  Engraved  portraits  of  Mews  are 
noticed  in  part  I.  p.  70  of  these  Memoirs.  See  also 
Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  vol.  III. 
p.  237.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  President. 

A  sketch  of  the  Bishop's  Hfe  occurs  in  Salmon's 
Lives  of  the  Bishops  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Re- 
volution,  at  p.  318.  He  is  also  noticed  in  Hutchin's 
Hist,  of  Dorset,  vol.  H.  p.  345,  whose  remarks  are  here 
embodied. 

The  nephew  of  Bishop  Mew,  a  very  pious  and 
worthy  man,  was  ejected  at  the  restoration  from  the 
living  of  Milborne-Port,  Somerset ;  and  though  he 
continued  attached  to  the  doctrines,  liturgy,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  could  never 
be  induced  by  his  uncle,  from  any  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, to  conform  and  take  the  oaths  then  required 
of  Ministers  of  the  Establishment. 


Synopsis  of  Dates,   Preferments,  S(c.  connected  with 

Bishop  Mews. 

Born,  1G18-19. 

Elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1637. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  1641. 

Master  of  Arts,  1645. 

Ejected  from  his  Fellowship,  1648. 

Collated  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  November  19, 

PART  II.  G 
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1649,  though  not  installed  until  September  12,  16G(); 
resigned  1665. — Willis's  Cathedrals,  vol.  II.  p.  108, 
and  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  160. 

LL.D.  1660. 

King's  Chaplain,  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Reading,  and 
Rector  of  South- Warnborough,  Hants,  about  the  same 
period. 

Canon  of  Windsor,  1662  :  installed  October  30. — 
Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  386. 

Canon  of  St  David's  about  the  same  period. 

Collated  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  1665,  August  30. — 
History  and  Antiq.  of  Sarum  and  Bath,  p.  303,  and 
Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  280. 

President  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1667  to 
1673. 

Prebendary  of  Durham,  1667. 

Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  1669-70-71.— Le  Neve's 
Fasti,  p.  467. 

Dean  of  Rochester,  1670,  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  468. 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1672. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  1684. 

Died  November  9,  1706,  aged  87;  and  was  buried 
in  his  Cathedral. — Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  288,  and 
Registr.  Winton*. 


•  In  the  time  of  the  truly  orthodox  Bishop  PrctymaTi  Tomh'ne,  there 
were  only  four  Episcopal  Portraits  at  Farnham  Castle,  viz.  those  of  Bishops 
MoRLGY,  Mews,  Thomas,  and  North. 
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XII.    THOMAS  KEN,  D.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1G84. — Deprived,  A.D.  1690. — 
Died  A.D.  1710. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  Hawkins's  Life  of  the 
Bishop.     London,  8vo.   1713:  — 

"  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Ken,  of 
"  Farnival's  Inn,  by  Martha  his  wife,  was  born  at 
"  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  in  1037.  His  father's  family 
"  was  of  great  antiquity  *,  and  had  possessed  a  very 
"  plentiful  fortune  for  many  generations,  having 
*'  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ken's,  of  Ken- 
*'  place,  an  estate  now  in  possession  of  the  Earl 
"  Poulett,  who  descends  from  an  heiress  of  the 
*'  Kens  f . 

*'  When  he  was  about  the  age  of  he  was 

"  sent  to  Winchester  College,  where  he  contracted 
"  that  friendship,  so  closely  at  length  cemented, 
"  between  himself  and  that  afterward  most  truly 
"  pious  prelate,  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  late  Bishop  of 
"  Ely ;  and  where  his  parts,  application,  and  beha- 
**  viour,  were  so  well  employed  and  observed,  that 
"  at  the  age  of  he  was  elected  to  New  College, 

"  Oxon  ;  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  May  3, 
"  1661,  and  that  of  M.A.  January  21,  1664  ;  B.D. 
"  1678,  and  D.D.  June  30,  1679.     But  by  reason 


"  A.  Wood  says  his  father  was  an  attorney. — [Ed.] 

t  John,  Lord  Paulett  of  Hinton  St.  George,  married  Christian,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Christopher  Ken,  of  Ken  in  Com'  Som'  Esq.  Dugd.  Bar. 

g2 
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"  he  out-lived  all,  or  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
"  and  that  therefore  little  account  of  his  behaviour 
"  in  that  place  can  be  had,  I  shall  not  render  this 
"  whole  account  suspicious,  by  inserting  surmise 
"  where  I  intend  to  advance  nothing  but  what  may 
"  evidently  be  made  appear.  I  shall  only  add  this, 
"  that  as  soon  as  his  circumstances  would  permit,  he 
"  gave  them  upwards  of  100/.  as  a  small  acknow- 
"  ledgment  for  his  education,  and  towards  the  erect- 
"  ing  of  their  new  building. 

"  He  was  from  hence,  on  December  8,  in  the  year 
"  1666,  chosen  into  the  Society  of  ^  Winchester, 
"  where  his  most  exemplary  goodness  and  piety  did 
"  eminently  exert  itself;  for  that  college  being  chiefly 
"  designed  by  its  founder  for  a  retired  and  studious 
"  life,  what  could  a  great  and  generous  spirit  propose, 
"  but  the  good  of  souls  and  the  glory*  of  that  God, 
"  to  whom  he  constantly  ascribed  it,  even  in  his  most 
**  familiar  letters.  And  for  this  purpose  he  kept  a 
"  constant  course  of  preaching  at  St.  John's  Church 
'*  in  the  Soak,  near  Winton,  (where  there  was  no 
"  preaching  minister,  and  which  he  therefore  called 
"  his  Cure)  and  brought  many  Anabaptists  to  the 
"  Church  of  England,  and  baptized  them  himself f. 
•*  And  that  neither  his  study  might  be  the  aggressor 
"  on  his  hours  of  instruction,  or  what  he  judged  his 


•  Glory  be  to  GoJ,  was  his  constant  prescript  to  all  his  letters  and  papers. 

•   Ilcncc  it  is  evident  llinl  this  eminent  Prelate  considered  ihcir  previous 
liaptism,  being  laical,  invalid. — [Edit.] 
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"  duty  prevent  his  improvement;  or  both,  his  closet 
"  addresses  to  his  God,  he  strictly  accustomed  him- 
"  self  to  but  one  sleep,  which  often  obliged  him  to 
**  rise  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
"  sometimes  sooner;  this  grew  so  habitual  that  it 
"  continued  with  him  almost  till  his  last  illness. 
"  And  so  lively  and  cheerful  was  his  temper,  that 
"  he  would  be  very  facetious  and  entertaining  to  his 
'*  friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  perceived 
"  that  with  difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open ;  and 
"  then  seemed  to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose 
"  than  the  refreshing  and  enabling  him  with  more 
**  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  sing  his  morning  hymn, 
"  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  his  lute  before  he  put  on 
"  his  clothes. 

"  Some  time  after  he  was  Fellow  of  Winchester 
"  College,  Dr.  George  Morley,  then  Bishop  of  that 
"  diocese,  made  him  his  Domestic  Chaplain,  and 
"  presented  him  to  the  parsonage  of  Woodhay,  in 
"  Hampshire,  vacant  by  the  removal  of  his  tutor, 
"  Dr.  Sharrock.  And  it  was  about  this  time  he 
**  composed  and  published  his  *  Manual  of  Prayers 
*'  for  the  Use  of  the  Winchester  Scholars.'  That 
"  Prelate  soon  after,  without  any  application  made 
*'  in  his  behalf,  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
"  Prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winton ; 
"  and  he  was  installed  accordingly,  April  12,  1GG9. 
"  In  which  post  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  king 
"  Charles  H.  In  the  year  1675,  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
"  he  travelled  through  Italy,  and  to  Rome  ;  and 
"  upon  his  return  within  that  same  year,  he  was 
"  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  great  reason  to 
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"  give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  since,  if  it  were 
"  possible,  he  returned  rather  more  confirmed  of 
"  the  purity  of  the  Protestant  Religion  than  he  was 
"  before.  And  now  that  prince  made  choice  of  him 
"  to  go  with  the  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  the  demolish- 
"  ing  of  Tangier ;  and  at  his  return  from  thence, 
"  himself  gave  order  he  should  be  his  chaplain. 

"  He  was  some  time  after  this  made  chaplain  to 
"  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  was  at  that  time 
**  residing  in  Holland  ;  in  which  post,  his  most  pru- 
"  dent  behaviour  and  strict  piety  gained  him  entire 
"  credit  and  high  esteem  with  her ;  but  a  conse- 
"  quential  act  of  his  singular  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
"  his  country,  in  behalf  of  a  young  lady,  so  far 
"  exasperated  the  Prince,  that  he  very  warmly 
"  threatened  to  turn  him  from  the  service ;  which 
"  the  Doctor  resenting,  and  begging  leave  of  the 
"  Princess,  (whom  to  his  death  he  distinguished  by 
"  the  title  of  his  mistress)  warned  himself  from  the 
"  service,  and  would  not  return  to  that  court,  till, 
"  by  the  intreaty  of  the  Prince  himself,  he  was 
"  courted  to  his  former  post  and  respect,  consenting 
"  to  continue  there  for  one  year  longer ;  during 
"  which  time  he  was  taken  at  least  into  a  shew  of 
"  great  famiHarity,  and  when  that  year  expired  he 
•'  returned  for  England.  This  was  not  unknown  to 
"  the  King,  nor  did  he  shew  the  least  dislike  to  his 
•'  behaviour ;  for  when  the  See  of  IUtii  and  Wells 
*'  became  vacant,  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Peter  Mews 
•*  to  Winton,  the  King  himself  stopped  all  attempts 
"  of  I  )r.  Ken's  friends,  (who  would  of  their  own 
"  inclinations  have  applied  in  his  behalf)  with  this 
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*•  remarkable  saying, — '  That  Dr.  Ken  should  succeed, 
*'  but  that  he  designed  it  should  be  from  his  own 
"  peculiar  appointment.'  And  accordingly  the  King 
*'  himself  gave  order  for  a  conge  iTelire  to  pass  the 
**  seals  for  that  purpose,  and  he  was  consecrated 
"  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on  St.  Paul's  Day, 
"in  the  year  1684.  And  this  even  just  after  his 
*'  opinion,  that  a  woman  of  ill  repute  ought  not  to 
*'  be  endured  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  especially 
"  the  King's  Chaplain,  w^as  publicly  known.  For  at 
"  that  time  the  King  coming  to  Winton,  and  his 
*'  harbinger  having  marked  the  Doctor's  house, 
"  which  he  held  in  right  of  his  Prebend,  for  the 
"  use  of  Mrs.  Gwin,  he  absolutely  refused  her 
"  admittance,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek  other 
"  lodgings. 

"  And  now  at  this  juncture  it  was,  when  the 
"  King's  period  of  Ufe  drew  near,  his  distemper 
*'  seizing  his  head,  and  our  Bishop  well  knowing 
"  how  much  had  been  put  off  to  that  last  point,  and 
**  fearing  the  strength  of  his  distemper  would  give 
"  him  but  little  time,  (as  indeed  it  proved)  his  duty 
"  urging  him,  he  gave  a  close  attendance  by  the 
"  royal  bed,  without  any  intermission,  at  least  for 
"  three  whole  days  and  nights,  watching  at  proper 
"  intervals  to  suggest  pious  and  proper  thoughts 
'*  and  ejaculations  on  so  serious  an  occasion ;  in 
"  which  time  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  coming 
••  into  the  room,  the  Bishop  prevailed  with  his 
"  Majesty  to  have  her  removed,  and  took  that  oc- 
"  casion  of  representing  the  injury  and  injustice 
"  done  to  his  Queen  so  effectually,  that  his  Majesty 
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"  was  induced  to  send  for  the  Queen,  and  asking 
"  pardon,  had  the  satisfaction  of  her  forgiveness 
"  before  he  died.  The  Bishop  having  homely 
"  urged  the  necessity  of  a  full,  and  prevailed,  as  is 
"  hoped,  for  a  sincere  repentance,  several  times 
"  proposed  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
"  ment ;  but  although  it  was  not  absolutely  rejected, 
*'  it  was  yet  delayed  from  time  to  time,  till  (I  know 
"  not  by  what  authority)  the  Bishop  and  all  others 
"  present  were  put  out  from  the  presence,  for  about 
"  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  it 
•'  has  been  sussested  that  Father  Huddleston  was 
"  admitted  to  give  Extreme  Unction.  And  the 
"  interval  between  this  and  death  was  so  short,  that 
"  nothing  concerning  the  Bishop's  behaviour  hap- 
"  pened  worthy  of  notice  in  this  account.  This 
"  close  attendance  the  Bishop  thought  so  absolutely 
"  necessary,  as  thereupon  to  delay  his  admission  to 
"  the  temporalities  of  the  See  of  Wells ;  so  that, 
"  when  King  James  came  to  the  crown,  new  instru- 
"  mcnts  were  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  he  was 
**  accordingly  in  full  possession. 

•*  At  this  time,  it  was  frequently  said  by  many  of 
"  eminence,  who  knew  him  well,  that  they  never 
"  knew  any  person  so  able  and  earnest  to  do  good, 
"  in  such  a  station,  as  he  was.  lie  had  a  very 
"  hapjiy  way  of  mixing  his  spiritual  with  his  cor- 
"  poral  alms.  When  any  poor  person  begged  of 
'*  him,  he  would  examine  whether  he  could  say  the 
**  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Creed  ;  and  he  found  so 
"  much  deplorable  ignorance  among  the  grown  poor 
"  people,  that  he  feared  little  good  was  to  be  done 
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"  upon  them :  but  said,  he  would  try  whether  he 
"  could  not  lay  a  foundation  to  make  the  next  gene- 
'*  ration  better.  And  this  put  him  upon  setting  up 
"  many  schools,  in  all  the  great  towns  of  his  diocese, 
*'  for  poor  children  to  be  taught  to  read  and  say  their 
"  catechism;  and  about  this  time, and  for  this  purpose 
"  it  was,  that  he  wrote  and  published  his  Expositioti 
"  on  the  Church  Catechism.  And,  although  it  con- 
"  tained  nothing  but  what  was  strictly  conformable  to 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  there 
"  being  an  expression,  in  the  first  edition,  which  the 
"  papists  at  that  time  laid  hold  of,  as  if  it  favoured 
"  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  he  took  par- 
"  ticular  care  in  the  next  edition,  even  in  that  reign, 
"  by  altering  the  expression,  to  ascertain  the  sense. 
"  By  this  method  and  management  he  engaged  the 
"  Ministers  to  be  more  careful  in  catechising  the 
*'  children  of  their  parishes ;  and  they  were,  by  him, 
"  furnished  with  a  stock  of  necessary  books  for  the 
"  use  of  children.  And  we  may  now  judge,  by  the 
*'  great  .and  good  success  of  the  Charity  Schools, 
"  which  are  now  so  numerous,  what  great  and  good 
"  ends  he  at  that  time  proposed.  About  this  time 
•'  also,  he  published  his  Prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
"  Bath. 

"  He  went  often,  in  the  summer  time,  to  some 
*'  great  parish,  where  he  would  preach  twice,  confirm, 
**  and  catechize  ;  and,  when  he  was  at  home,  on 
*'  Sundays,  he  would  have  twelve  poor  men  or 
"  women,  to  dine  with  him  in  his  hall ;  always  en- 
"  deavouring,  whilst  he  fed  their  bodies,  to  comfort 
*'  their  spirits  by  some  cheerful  discourse,  generally 
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mixed  with  some  useful  instruction.  And  when 
they  had  dined,  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
them,  to  carry  home  to  their  families. 
"  By  his  instruction  and  example,  he  awed  men 
into  a  sense  of  religion  and  duty.  He  often  de- 
plored the  condition  of  the  poor  at  Wells  (who 
were  very  numerous ;)  and,  as  he  was  charitably 
disposed,  so  he  was  very  earnest  in  contriving 
proper  expedients  of  relief;  and  thought  no  de- 
sign could  better  answer  all  the  ends  of  charity, 
than  the  setting  up  a  workhouse  in  that  place. 
But  judging  it  not  practicable  without  the  advice, 
or  at  least  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen,  he, 
therefore,  often  met  and  consulted  with  them ; 
but,  not  finding  any  suitable  encouragement,  he 
was  forced  to  desist.  In  this  he  had  a  double 
view ;  to  rescue  the,  idle  from  vicious  practice 
and  conversation;  and  the  industrious  from  the 
oppression  of  the  tradesmen ;  who,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  did  grind  the  face  of  the  poor,  grow- 
ing rich  by  their  labour,  and  making  them  a  very 
scanty  allowance  for  their  work. 
"  His  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  had  sulHcicntly  confirmed 
King  James  in  opinion  of  his  duty  and  allegiance  ; 
insomuch,  that  although  he  daily  relieved  some 
Imiidreds  of  the  rebel  prisoners,  then  in  Wells, 
daily  praying  with  them  in  person,  the  King  judg- 
ing that  it  was  only  out  of  a  principle  of  duty  to 
distressed  brethren,  to  save  them  from  perishing 
both  in  body  and  soul,  never  so  much  as  harboured 
any  jealous  thought  of  liim;  nay,  so  far  did  that 
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"  King  entertain  hopes  of  his  absolute  obedience  to 
"  his  will  and  pleasure,  that  although  many  of  his 
"  sermons  were  framed  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
"  yet  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  attempt  to  gain 
"  him  over  to  the  interest  of  that  party  at  Court ; 
"  but  so  ineffectually,  that  upon  preaching  a  sermon 
"  in  the  King's  own  Chapel,  at  Whitehall  (which 
**  seems  wholly  intended  against  both  the  popish  and 
"  fanatic  factions,  then  united*  at  Court)  and  it  being 
'*  misrepresented  to  the  King,  (who  had  not  been  pre- 
"  sent  at  divine  service  f )  but  sending  for  the  Bishop, 
"  and  closetting  him  on  the  occasion,  received  nothing 
*'  in  answer,  but  this  fatherly  reprimand  :  That  if  his 
"  Majesty  had  not  neglected  his  own  duty  of  being 
"  present,  his  enemies  had  missed  this  opportunity  of 
"  accusing  him  ;  whereupon  he  was  dismissed. 

"  But  although  that  Prince  did  not  mistake  his 
**  integrity,  yet  certainly  he  was  mistaken  in  him  on 
"  a  much  more  fatal  occasion ;  for  now  came  the 
"  dispensing  power  in  play,  and  his  Majesty's  decla- 
"  ration  of  indulgence  was  strictly  commanded  to  be 
*'  read  X  ;  when  this  Bishop  was  one  of  the  seven  who 


♦  This  unnatural  coalition  is  still  thought  prudent  when  any  point  is  to  be 
carried  against  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — [Edit,) 

t  It  is  impossible  to  make  grammar  of  this  sentence  without  re-writing 
it.  The  parenthesis  renders  the  whole  nonsense,  nor  would  the  sense  be 
complete  were  the  parenthesis  absent.  I  reprint  as  I  find  the  original. 
—[Edit.] 

X  This  passage  also  is  nonsense.  How  could  the  declaration  be  com- 
manded? He  means — it  was  conunandcd  that  the  declaration  should  be 
read. — Edit. 
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**  openly  opposed  the  reading  it,  suppressed  those 
"  [copies  of  it]  which  were  sent  to  him  to  be  read  in 
"  his  diocese,  and  petitioned  the  King  not  to  pursue 
*'  what  was  Ukely  to  prove  so  prejudicial  both  to 
"  Church  and  State ;  which  petition,  being  called 
"  treasonable,  was  made  the  occasion  of  committing 
"  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  to  a  trial :  all  which 
"  being  already  well  known,  I  shall  no  longer  dwell 
"  on  so  grating  a  subject.  But  though  he  dared  to 
"  disobey  his  Sovereign,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
**  purity  of  his  religion,  and  the  care  of  his  flock  was 
"  always  nearest  his  heart,  yet  rather  than  violate  his 
"  conscience,  by  transferring  his  allegiance,  he  chose 
*'  to  leave  both  himself  and  them  to  the  protection  of 
'*  the  Almighty. 

"  So  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over, 
**  and  the  Revolution  was  grounded  on  the  abdica- 
"  tion  of  King  James,  the  Bishop  retired  ;  and  as 
"  soon  as  King  William  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
"  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  were  to  be  taken  to  him, 
"  he,  for  his  refusal,  being  deprived  by  the  State, 
"  relinquished  his  revenue  (though  not  his  care) 
**  with  as  clear  a  conscience,  and  as  generous  a  mind, 
"  as  that  by  which  it  was  once  bestowed  on  him. 

"  At  the  time  of  his  being  made  Bishop,  Mr. 
**  Francis  Morlcy,  ncj)hc\v  to  the  forementioncd 
"  Bishop,  knowing  how  little  he  had  provided  for 
"  such  an  expense  as  attends  the  entry  and  continu- 
**  ancc  in  such  a  chair,  most  generously  ollered,  and 
"  lent  him  a  considerable  sum  to  defray  his  expenses, 
"  and  furnish  him  with  an  equipage,  as  his  station 
"  required  ;  which  he  would  often  mention  with  a 
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**  grateful  acknowledgment,  expressing  a  particular 
'*  satisfaction  when  he  found  himself  in  a  condition 
"  to  discharge  the  debt.     And  he  was  often,  by  Dr. 
"  Thomas  Cheyney,  (one  of  his  Chaplains,  to  whom 
"  I    am  obliged  for  many  of  the  particulars  which 
"  frame  this  account)  observed  to  complain,  that  for 
"  this  very  reason  no  great  matter  was  to  be  expected 
"  from  him;  as  thinking  himself  obliged  to  be  just 
"  before  he  could  be  charitable.     But  here,  if  any 
"  should  expect  extravagance,  in  that  having  enjoyed 
*'  such  preferments  he  was  still  poor,  it  must  be 
*'  observed,  that,  if  there  can  be  an  extravagant  in 
"  good  works,  he  was  such,  in  that  most  excellent 
"  gift  of  charity.     His  whole  fortune  lying  in  his 
"  preferments,  those  of  his  relations  who  were  ne- 
"  cessitous,  (but  whom  he  could  never  regard  the 
"  less  for  their  being  so)  were  a  conthmal  drain  upon 
"  his  revenue ;  and  he  seemed  to  joy  with  those  who 
*'  lived  in  more  plenty,  not  more  for  their  own  well- 
"  being,  than  that  thereby  he  was  at  Hberty  to  dis- 
"  perse  the  remainder  of  his  income  to  necessitous 
"  strangers.     Which  he  always  did  with  so  open  a 
"  bounty,  that  he  became  a  common  father  to  all  the 
"  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction.     His  charity  was 
"  so  extensive,  that  having  once,  while  in  the  See  of 
"  Bath  and  Wells,  received  a  fine  of  4000/.,  great 
"  part  of  it  was  given  to  the  French  Protestants ; 
"  and  so  little  regard  had  to  future  contingencies, 
"  that  when  he  was  deprived  by  the  State,  (which 
"  was  not  long  after)  all  his  effects,  after  the  sale  of 
"  all  his  goods,  excepting  his  books,  (which  he  never 
"  sold)  would  amount  to  no  more  than  700/.     Which 
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"  with  the  ever  to  be  acknowledged  generosity  of 
"  his  noble  friend  and  eminent  benefactor,  procured 
"  him  the  enjoyment  of  a  clear  quarterly  payment  of 
"  201.  f  which  that  noble  Peer  charged  on  part  of  his 
*'  own  estate ;  and  which  among  many  other,  and 
"  greater  favours,  is  thus  thankfully  acknowledged 
*'  in  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  our  grateful 
"  Bishop  :  viz.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Right 
"  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth, 
"  in  case  he  outlives  me,  all  my  books,  of  which  his 
"  Lordship  has  not  the  duplicates,  as  a  memorial  of 
"  my  gratitude  for  his  signal  and  continued  favours. 
"  Besides  which  gift  of  books,  he  had  in  his  lifetime, 
**  both  before  and  after  deprivation,  given  several 
**  large  catalogues  to  places  that  were  populous,  and 
"  had  parochial  libraries  within  his  own  diocese. 
"  He  had  an  excellent  genius  for, and  skill  in  music; 
"  and  whenever  he  had  convenient  opportunities  for 
"  it,  he  performed  some  of  his  devotional  part  of 
"  praise  with  his  own  compositions,  which  were  grave 
"  and  solemn. 

"  He  had  always  a  great  relish  for  divine  poesy ; 
"  and  in  his  retirement  under  this  noble  Lord's  roof, 
"  he  composed  many  excellent,  useful,  and  pious 
"  pieces,  which  (together  with  one  Epic  Poem,  which 
"  was  written  by  him  about  the  time  of  his  voyage  to 
"  Tangier,  and  seems  to  have  had  his  last  hand)  may 
*'  soon  be  ready  for  the  press,  if  this  specimen  be 
"  well  accepted  *.     But  now  his  public  aflairs  giving 


•  Tlii.s   Life  of  Ken   appeared,   with  ,-i  specimen   of  llie  ISitiliop's  poetry 
appended. 
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"  room,  and  his  Cholic  pains  rendering  him  inca- 
"  pable  of  more  serious  study,  he  applied  himself  so 
"  happily  to  this  favourite  entertainment,  as  thereby 
*'  in  some  measure  to  palliate  the  acuteness  of  his 
"  pain,  and,  as  is  hoped  and  conceived,  may  give  full 
"  satisfaction  to  his  readers,  by  promoting  their  chief 
*'  happiness,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Giver.  So 
"  close  was  his  application  to  these  studies,  and  so 
"  was  his  mind  bent  upon  quietness,  that  during  all 
"  the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  among  all  the  at- 
"  tempts  of,  and  clamours  against,  those  called 
"  Jacobites  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  he  was 
"  never  once  disturbed  in  that  quiet  enjoyment  of 
"  himself,  and  it  is  presumed,  never  suspected  of  any 
"  ill  design;  since  never  publicly  molested,  or  pri- 
"  vately  rebuked.  It  is  true,  he  was  once  sent  for 
**  by  warrant,  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  in 
**  the  year  1696 ;  but  having  the  particular  of  that 
*'  matter  by  me,  left  under  his  own  hand,  I  think  it 
"  best  to  refer  the  reader  to  it,  as  subjoined  to  the 
"  latter  end  of  this  account.  That  his  opinion  was 
"  not  agreeable  with  such  of  the  nonjurors,  who 
"  were  for  continuing  a  separation,  by  private  conse- 
"  crations  among  themselves,  may  (should  there  be 
"  any  good  occasion)  best  be  known  by  his  answers 
"  to  letters,  written  from  men  of  learning,  who  con- 
"  versed  with  him  on  that  subject,  and  which  he  left 
"  behind  him :  and  from  what  I  must  affirm,  that  it 
"  was  on  his  request  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
"  Wells  accepted  of  that  See.  And  because  some 
"  have  attempted  to  detract  from  this  good  man, 
"  as  if  tainted  with    errors   of  Popery,  and    not 
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"  so  stedfast  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
"  England,  and  perhaps  foi*  want  of  a  steady  conduct 
"  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  I  think  myself 
"  obliged  to  transcribe  the  words  following  from  his 
"  will,  made  not  long  before  his  last  sickness  (and 
"  which  being  taken  as  a  death-bed  profession  of 
"  faith,  may  gain  the  greater  credit)  '  As  for  my 
"  religion,  I  die  in  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
*'  faith,  professed  by  the  whole  Church  before  the 
'*  disunion  of  East  and  West ;  more  particularly  I 
"  die  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  Papal  and  Pu- 
"  rita?i  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine 
"  of  the  cross.' 

"  And  because  I  have  lately  seen  some  reflections 
"  in  a  pamphlet,  lately  crept  into  the  world  under 
"  the  suspicious  title  of  a  Secret  History*  ;  wherein 
"  Dr.  Ken  is,  by  name,  mentioned,  to  teaze  the  Duke 
*'  of  Monmouth  in  vain  on  the  scaffold,  to  profess  the 
"  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ;  I  think  it  proper 
"  here,  in  this  place,  boldly  to  affirm,  that  our  Bishop 
*'  (for  such  he  was  at  that  time,  and  did  attend  on  the 
"  scaffold)  never  acted  or  assisted  there,  but  in  the 
"  devotional  part  only  ;  and  this,  though  a  negative, 
*'  may  be  proved  to  satisfaction. 

"  And  as  to  what  is  so  confidently  mentioned  a 
**  little  after,  concerning  the  subscription  of  the 
*'  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  among  many  others,  to 
*'  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  was  there 


•   Vide  Sccrti  History  of  Kuiopc,  Part  II.  p.  27- 
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"  any  such  subscription  any  where  to  be  produced, 
"  it  must  not  have  been  denied  ;  but  there  are  very 
"  strong  arguments  to  be  urged,  that  he  never  had 
*'  any  the  least  hand  in  that  matter. 

"  And  now,  to  close  all,  I  shall  set  forth  one  in- 
*'  stance  of  care,  that  himself  might  not  offend.  For 
"  whilst  he  stayed  in  town,  and  lodged  with  his  old 
"  friend.  Dr.  Hooper,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
"  and  Wells,  who  had  daily  and  earnestly  discoursed 
"  him  on  the  subject  of  compliance  with  the  oath ; 
'*  he  at  last  used  these  expressions  to  him  :  '  I  ques- 
'*  tion  not,  but  that  you,  and  several  others,  have 
"  taken  the  oaths  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  my- 
"  self  shall  refuse  them ;  and  sometimes  you  have 
"  almost  persuaded  me  to  comply,  by  the  arguments 
"  you  have  used ;  but  I  beg  you  to  urge  them  no 
"  farther ;  for  should  I  be  persuaded  to  comply, 
*'  and  after  see  reason  to  repent,  you  would  make  me 
"  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world.'  And  lest 
"  any  hereafter  looking  into  his  will,  and  observing 
**  the  legacies  therein  bequeathed,  should  determine, 
"  that  either  he  who  left  such  legacies,  could  not  be 
"  this  described  poor  man ;  or  this  man  of  charity, 
**  to  have  left  more  legacies  than  effects ;  I  think 
'*  myself  obliged  to  reconcile  these  seeming  contra- 
'*  dictions,  by  a  very  easy  explanation :  for  so  little 
"  distrust  had  our  present  Princess  on  the  throne,  of 
"  any  ill  actions  of  this  just  and  religious  Bishop,  so 
"  great  an  opinion  of  his  honesty  and  quiet  temper, 
"  that  notwithstanding  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
"  with  to  quaUfy  himself  for  living  under  her  pro- 
"  tection,  by  the  now  necessary  oaths ;  yet  she  was 
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"  glad  he  would  not  refuse  her  yearly  favour,  which 
"  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  on  him  to  his 
"  death,  and  would  often  complain,  it  was  too  little 
*'  for  his  thanks,  which  he  dutifully  sent  her ;  which 
*'  together  with  a  legacy  given  him  a  little  before  his 
*'  death,  by  a  very  valuable  friend,  of  his,  not  only 
"  enabled  him  to  do  many  acts  of  charity  in  his  life- 
"  time,  (as  what  he  chiefly  proposed  by  accepting  it) 
"  but  his  executor  likewise,  to  discharge  all  such 
"  legacies,  as  he  thought  fit  to  charge  him  with.  I 
"  shall  not  be  so  bold  as  to  sum  up  the  character  of 
"  such  a  man,  I  have  neither  leisure  or  opportunity 
**  to  search  for  particular  facts,  a  large  account  of 
**  his  life  requiring  both  a  more  able  and  polite 
'*  genius  and  pen.  My  design  being  only  to  give 
"  some  short  account  to  introduce  his  writings  into 
"  the  world,  I  shall  only  add  some  few  matters  of 
"  fact  of  my  own  knowledge  concerning  his  last  sick- 
"  ness,  and  leave  the  reader  to  refresh  himself  with 
**  the  following  specimen. 

"  Making  bloody  water,  which  was  thought  to  be 
*'  occasioned  by  an  ulcer  in  his  kidneys,  he  went  to 
"  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710,  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  hot  well ;  where  he  spent  the  sum- 
'•  mer,  and  till  November  following.  At  which 
"  time,  he  removed  to  Lewiston,  near  Sherborne,  in 
*'  Dorsetshire,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Honourable 
"  Mrs.  Thynne,  whose  good  works  merited  his  re- 
"  spect  and  acknowledgment,  as  much  as  her  gene- 
"  rosity  attempted  the  relief  of  his  distemper.  And 
*'  being  there  seized  with  a  dead  ])alsy  on  one  side  of 
"  him,  he  was  confined   to  his  chamber,  till  about 
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**  the  middle  of  March  ;  when  being  (as  he  thouglit) 
*'  able  to  take  such  a  journey,  he  resolved  for  the  Bath, 
"  [i.  e.  to  visit  Bath]  in  hopes  to  find  relief  from  those 
"  waters ;  nor  could  the  persuasions  of  that  good 
**  lady,  or  his  physician,  divert  his  design,  though  he 
'*  laboured  under  another  distemper,  viz.  the  dropsy. 
"  So  calling  at  Longleat  on  Saturday,  in  his  way 
"  thither,  he  spent  that  evening  in  adjusting  some 
"  papers ;  all  the  next  day  he  confined  himself  to 
**  his  chamber,  and  on  Monday  he  was  confined  to 
'*  his  bed  ;  till  on  the  Monday  following,  viz.  March 
"  19,  1710,  his  soul  was  set  free.  He  was  remark- 
"  ably  patient  in  his  sickness ;  and  when  upon  his 
'*  own  enquiry  of  his  physician,  how  many  days  he 
*'  thought  he  might  probably  live,  desiring  him  to 
"  speak  plainly  and  freely,  and  telling  him  he  had 
"  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  dying;  and  being  by  him 
*'  answered,  about  two  or  three  days ;  his  only  reply 
"  was  (his  usual  expression,  and  that  without  the 
"least  concern,)  God's  will  he  done :  desiring  that 
*'  no  applications  might  be  made  to  cause  him  to 
"  linger  in  pain.  It  can  be  no  wonder  he  should  so 
"  little  regard  the  terrors  of  death,  who  had  for 
"  many  years  travelled  with  his  shroud  in  his  port- 
'*  manteau,  which,  as  he  often  said,  might  be  as  soon 
"  wanted  as  any  other  of  his  habiliments;  and  which 
*'  was  by  himself  put  on,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
"  Longleat,  giving  notice  of  it  the  day  before  his 
"  death,  by  way  of  prevention,  that  his  body  might 
"  not  be  stripped.  He  dozed  much  the  day  or  two 
"  before  he  died ;  and  what  little  he  spake  was 
"  sometimes  not  coherent,  which  having  been  plied 
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with  opiates,  seemed  to  be  rather  the  effect  of 
dream,  than  distemper.  He  was  buried  at  Frome 
Selwood,  it  being  the  nearest  parish  within  his 
own  diocese  to  the  place  where  he  died,  as  by  his 
own  request,  in  the  Church-yard,  under  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel,  just  at  sun  rising,  without 
any  manner  of  pomp  or  ceremony,  besides  that  of 
the  order  for  burial  in  the^T-iturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England;  on  the  ft|s«^  day  of  March,  1710. 
Anno  yEtat.  73. 

"  He  left  behind  him  but  few  relations  :  Martha, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Ken,  by 
Rose,  his  wife  ;  who,  Martha,  married  Christo- 
pher Frederic  Kreienberg,  Resident  of  his  Elec- 
torial  Highness  of  Hanover,  in  London.  John 
Beacham,  at  this  time  Fellow  of  Trinity-College, 
and  William  Beacham  some  time  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxon,  and  since  deceased,  who  were  the 
sons  of  his  sister  Martha  by  her  husband,  Mr. 
James  Beacham.  Isaac  Walton,  Residentiary  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,  and  Anne,  son 
and  daughter  of  his  sister  Anne,  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  of  London ;  which  Anne  hav- 
ing married  to  William  Hawkins,  D.D.  some  time 
Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winton, 
had  issue  by  him  William  and  Anne,  both  living. 
Which  William  being,  by  will,  proved  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  Canterbury,  April  24,  1711, 
appointed  executor,  and  having  had  opportunities 
of  knowlcge  and  inquiry  of  him,  submits  this  im- 
partial, and  he  hopes  not  unacceptable  account  to 
the  public." — Endof  the  Ilejrrint  of  Haivkins. 
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Portraits. — There  is  a  Painting  of  this  Prelate  in 
Bishop  Law's  collection  of  episcopal  Portraits,  at  Wells 
Palace.  See  Part  I.  p.  39  of  this  Work.  There  is 
also  a  Painting  of  him  at  the  Marquis  of  Bath's,  at 
Longleat.  For  the  engraved  Portraits  of  him,  see 
Part  I.  p.  70. 

Arms. — See  Part  I.  p.  QtQ  of  this  Work. 

The  place  of  Ken's  interment  is  marked  by  an  open 
iron-grating,  coffin-shaped  ;  within  which  were  affixed, 
to  a  stone,  the  mitre  and  crozier,  of  the  same  material. 

Bishop  Ken  gave  a  small  silver  cup  and  plate,  in  a 
case,  for  the  use  of  the  Minister  of  Frome,  in  the  pri- 
vate administration  of  the  Sacrament.  These  were, 
for  many  years,  used  by  me,  and  are  still  carefully  pre- 
served. 

A  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  comprehending,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  history  of  his  period,  may  shortly  be  expected 
as  a  separate  volume,  from  the  elegant  and  classical 
pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  of  Bremhill,  Wilts — a 
gentleman  every  way  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking. 
— Edit. 
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XIII.    RICHARD  KIDDER. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1691 — Died  A.D.  1703. 

The  following  very  interesting  piece  of  auto-bio- 
grajiliy,  by  Bishop  Kidder,  was  never  before  published. 
The  manuscript,  one  of  undoubted  authority,  exists, 
in  original,  at  Wells,  and  is  sufficient,  in  point  of  bulk, 
though  not  in  general  interest,  to  form  a  respectable 
volume  ;  in  the  present  article  much  irrelevant  matter 
relative  to  various,  now  uninteresting,  disputes,  with  his 
clergy,  candidates  for  orders  *,  &c. ;  and  many  other 
matters  are  omitted,  and  the  whole  has  been  consider- 
ably abridged.  The  language  is  the  Bishop's  own,  and 
has  in  general  been  faithfully  retained,  though  several 
grammatical  faults,  illogical  deductions,  and  inele- 
gancies  of  style  have  been  corrected,  and  obscurities 
cleared  without  the  parade  of  a  note. 

Chapter  I. — I  was  born  at  East  Grinstead  +, 
Sussex,  in  1603 ;  and  was  baptized  there  in  Fe- 
bruary :  I  think  the  register  hath  it  on  the  Sth.  I 
was  the  eighth  child  of  my  parents,  who  had  nine 
children,  eight  whereof  lived  to  the  age  of  men  and 
women,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  to  more  than  the 

•  Bishop  Kidder  fell  into  the  very  reprehensible  practice  of  ordaining 
Dissent iiifr  Teachers,  without  obliging  them,  previously,  j)ublicly  to  recant.  1 
do  not  design  any  pun  on  the  word  cant. — Edit. 

f  Willis  and  many  other  writers  have  erroneously  said  Brighton:  while 
the  author  of  the  Supplcnient  to  Collier's  Dictionary,  seems  not  content  with- 
out fixing  his  birth  in  Suffolk. — Edit. 
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COth  year  of  their  age.  My  father  was  a  man  of  great 
diligence  and  industry,  and  made  a  shift  with  a  Uttle 
estate  of  his  own,  and  some  that  he  hired,  to  give  his 
children  a  decent  education.  He  was  of  a  most  kind 
disposition,  and  apt  to  be  surety  for  other  men,  which 
run  him  to  great  straits  and  inconveniences,  in  so  much 
that  when  his  children  grew  up  he  was  able  to  do  but 
very  little  for  them,  though  he  were  obliged  to  sell  the 
small  estate  he  had :  my  mother  was  a  woman  of  great 
sanctity  and  piety — of  great  wisdom  and  dihgence: 
and  perhaps,  had  she  been  great  in  the  world,  she 
would  have  passed  for  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  virtue  that  appeared  in  it.  She  was 
greatly  given  to  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other 
pious  books,  of  which  she  had  a  competent  collection; 
much  given  to  prayer  and  religious  discourse  ;  and  for 
the  care  of  her  numerous  family,  perhaps,  none  ever 
exceeded  her.  She  had,  indeed,  at  that  time  and  place 
the  name  of  a  Puritan  fixed  upon  her.  But  her  keep- 
ing to  the  public  worship  of  God  was  enough  to  justify 
her  from  the  guilt  of  schism. 

I  was  taught  to  read  by  a  gentlewoman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  chose  that  employment,  and  would  not 
suffer  me  to  be  sent  to  a  school.  This  good  lady 
taught  me  so  effectually,  that  I  was  very  early  fit  for  a 
grammar  school.  There  I  was  placed  when  I  was  very 
young,  and  continued  under  the  same  master  till  I  was 
sent  to  the  University. 

I  cannot  but  in  this  place  acknowledge  God's  great 
mercy  to  me  in  providing  so  well  for  my  education. 
The  master  who  taught  me  was  Mr.  Reyner  Harman  ; 
he  was  born  at  Nimghen,  in  Guelderland,  bred  up  in 
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Westminster  school ;  afterwards  scholar  in  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge.  A  man  of  singular  learning  and 
extraordinary  diligence ;  a  great  contemner  of  this 
world,  and  of  a  beneficence  that  was  very  exemplary. 
He  gave  to  the  poor  most  frankly  upon  occasions, 
and  perhaps  the  world  had  not  in  it  a  man  of  greater 
simplicity  and  candour. 

Mr.  Herman  bestowed  all  due  pains  both  in  teaching 
me  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  more  especially 
in  instilling  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  This 
he  did  with  as  great  care  as  if  I  had  been  his  child, 
or  son  of  his  greatest  benefactor.  He  did  it  without 
reward,  or  hopes  of  it  till  he  thought  me  fit  for  the 
University.  Chapter  II. — I  was  now  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  sufficiently  inclined  I  was  to  go  to  the 
University,  and  in  the  opinion  of  others  I  was  thought 
fit.  But  alas  !  I  had  no  money  to  place  me  there,  nor 
any  estate  to  maintain  me.  I  was  destitute  of  friends, 
and  could  never  promise  myself  any  assistance.  I  was 
therefore  sent  to  an  apothecary  in  Seven  Oaks,  Kent, 
in  order  to  be  brought  up  in  that  profession.  I  was 
not  long  there  upon  trial,  before  some  friends  took  pity 
of  me,  and  raised  a  small  sum  of  money  to  send  me  to 
Cambridge.  I  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  at  first, 
with  a  letter  to  the  then  master  of  the  College,  Dr. 
Hill.  I  waited  on  him  but  he  refused  to  admit  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  return  to  London,  having  spent 
part  of  the  little  sum  which  1  had.  After  this  I  met 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Watkin,  who  was  then  a  preacher  at 
St.  Mary  Ovcrie,  who  was  much  concerned  on  my  be- 
half, and  shewed  me  then  and  afterwards,  very  great 
kindness.     He  carried   me  to  a  very  reverend  divine, 
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Mr.  Jeremy  Whittaker,  then  minister  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey.  He  sent  me  a  second  time  to 
the  University,  and  I  must  thankfully  own  it,  my  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  was  owing  to  the  great  care  of 
these  reverend  persons.  I  was  sent  to  Dr.  Tuckney, 
then  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge :  he  re- 
ceived me  with  great  humanity,  having  been  informed 
of  the  piety  of  my  mother,  who  was  lately  deceased, 
and  committed  me  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock, 
then  a  worthy  fellow  of  that  house. 

Mr.  Cradock  I  can  never  forget.  He  was  very 
tender  of  me,  and  the  greater  part  of  my  subsistence 
was  owing  to  him.  'Tis  hardly  possible  that  one  man 
can  owe  to  another  more  than  I  do  to  him.  He  did 
not  only  direct  me  in  my  studies,  but  made  me  sensible 
of  my  obligation  to  lead  a  life  of  religion,  and  provided 
so  plentifully  for  me,  by  procuring  for  me  such  helps 
for  my  maintenance,  that  I  had  enough  to  spare  when 
I  commenced  B.A.  to  pay  for  my  degree,  and  to  dis- 
charge all  my  creditors. 

I  have  great  cause  to  bless  God  that  I  was  admitted 
in  Emanuel  College.  I  am  very  sensible  that  I  made 
not  that  improvement  which  others  did  and  /  mighl 
have  done.  The  college  was  at  that  time  a  school  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  learning;  the  discipline  was  very 
strict,  and  the  examples  which  the  young  students  had 
in  the  master  and  fellows  were  very  conspicuous. 

When  I  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  I  was  forced 
to  leave  the  University  for  want  of  maintenance.  For 
then  the  assistance  I  had  before,  fell,  of  course,  and  I 
should  be  obliged  to  live  at  a  greater  expense.  This 
was  a  great  affliction  to  me :    for  I  was  forced  abroad, 
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before  I  was  fit  for  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving myself  in  academical  studies.  But  I  must 
always  acknowledge  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  me. 
For  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  invited  to  return  and 
sit  for  a  fellowship  which  was  then  void.  I  had  just 
cause  to  fear  the  event,  considering  the  strict  examina- 
tion which  by  the  statutes  and  usage  of  that  house 
I  was  to  undergo.  To  the  college  I  did  return  many 
months  before  the  election.  I  did  what  I  could  toward 
the  preparing  myself  for  the  trial,  and  I  had  the  suc- 
cess I  wished  for,  being  chosen  fellow  of  that  house, 
for  which  I  have  great  cause  to  bless  God.  I  con- 
tinued fellow  there  several  years  after  I  was  M.A.  and 
was  much  pleased  with  that  life. 

During  my  being  fellow  of  that  house,  and  especially 
about  the  year  1657,  there  were  great  disputes  between 
the  Episcopal  Divines  and  the  Presbyterians  concern- 
ing Ordinations.  The  Presbyterians  had  their  frequent 
[mock]  Ordinations,  and  in  public  Churches,  by  Pres- 
byters only.  There  were  some  few  Bishops  living  who 
ordained  privately,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  was  then  not  in  Orders,  and  did  not 
want  invitation  to  take  [what  they  presumed  to  call  *] 


"  To  call  by  the  venerable  name  of  "  Orders"  the  self-appointed  office  of 
Presbyierian  teacher,  is  an  unaccountable  misnomer,  and  I  cannot  but 
wonder  how  Kidder  could  have  let  the  word  drop  from  his  pen.  We  have 
an  expression  like  this  in  the  life  of  the  methodistical  Archbishop  Seeker, 
by  the  no  less  methodistical  Bishop  Porteus.  He  says,  that  Seeker  "  was 
brought  up  for  '  Orders^  among  tiie  Dissenters."  lUsiivi  tcncntls  ?  This  is 
something  like  the  "  Methodist  Church,"  the  "  Independent  Church,"  the 
"  Kaptist  Church,"  the  "  Uiiitarian  Church,"  and  other  ridiculous  anomalies 
and  impudent  assumptions  of  the  times. — Edit. 
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Orders  from  the  Presbyterians.  I  considered  that 
matter  as  well  as  I  could;  and  though  the  stream 
of  that  time  run  against  Episcopacy,  and  no  man  could 
think  it  the  way  to  preferment  to  espouse  its  cause, 
yet  I  did  choose  to  be  ordained  by  a  Bishop.  I  was, 
by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sherman,  formerly  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  recommended  to  Dr. 
Brovvnrig,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  was  by  him  ordained 
both  Priest  and  Deacon  in  one  day,  and  this  was  done 
at  Dr.  Bokeman's  house,  in  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in 
Suffolk,  in  November,  A.D.  1658.  This  I  reckon 
as  one  of  the  happiest  providences  that  ever  did 
befal  me. 

There  is  another  thing  that  fell  out  during  my 
being  fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  in  Cambridge.  I 
do  heartily  bless  God  that  he  made  me  an  instrument 
of  doing  a  good  office  upon  that  occasion.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  free-school  of  Stamford  became  void  : 
I  was  consulted  about  nominating  a  fit  person  to 
recommend  to  that  important  place.  I  thought  pre- 
sently upon  my  old  master,  Mr.  Herman.  He  did, 
indeed  teach  a  school  in  Sussex,  but  had  no  settled 
salary.  Stamford  is  a  great  town  ;  the  school  hath  a 
plentiful  salary,  and  a  considerable  house  for  the 
master.  I  knew  Mr.  Herman  was  not  like  to  mend 
his  condition  in  Sussex.  He  was  known  to  be  an 
hearty  friend  to  the  Church  of  England,  a  loyal  sub- 
ject to  King  Charles  I.,  and  had  gotten  the  name  of  a 
'  Malignant,^  as  many  worthy  men  had  in  those  days. 
He  had  a  little  before  been  presented  to  a  good  living 
in  Sussex,  and  was  refused  by  the  men  that  were  then 
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uppermost,  as  insufficient.  In  short,  I  recommended 
him  so  very  zealously  that  I  obtained  it*,  and  went  into 
Sussex  and  brought  him  over.  There  he  lived  in 
great  reputation,  and  raised  a  most  flourishing  school ; 
and  there  he  continued  till  the  late  Earl  of  Exeter, 
who  committed  to  his  care  the  present  Earl,  his  only 
son,  provided  better  for  him,  in  a  place  where  he  lived 
in  great  honour  and  plenty  for  several  years  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  Ordination,  before  a  Col- 
lege living  fell  void,  viz.  the  Vicarage  of  Stanground, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  I  did 
not  seek  after  it.  There  were  several  that  were 
seniors  to  me  among  the  fellows ;  though  by  the 
statutes  of  the  house,  they  that  chose,  viz.  the  Mas- 
ter and  fellows,  are  at  liberty  as  to  that  matter,  and 
no  way  obliged  to  choose  the  senior  who  puts  in  for  it. 
It  happened  at  that  time  that  one  Mr.  Attwood,  much 
my  senior,  put  in  for  that  living.  I  did  not  oppose 
him,  nor  did  I  in  the  least  seek  it.  But  so  it  was, 
that  they  do,  of  course  in  those  elections,  put  up  a 
slate  for  form's  sake,  and  then  proceed  to  elect.  It 
happened  that  my  name  was  put  up.  I  refused  to 
give  my  vote  for  myself,  which  Mr.  Attwood  did  when 
it  came  to  his  turn ;  however,  so  it  was,  I  was  chosen, 
and  INIr.  Attwood  passed  by,  to  his  great  advantage ; 
for  soon  after  the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury  became 
void,  and  fell  to  his  share,  which  is  of  greater  value 
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and  better  air*  by  far.  Upon  this  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  College  and  go  to  the  Vicarage ;  and  so  I 
did,  and  resided  upon  it.  This  was  in  the  year  1659. 
— Chapter  hi.  Stanground  is  a  Vicarage  endowed, 
hath  a  great  glebe  and  considerable  great  tithes  belong- 
ing to  it.  It  hath  many  inhabitants,  and  a  chapel  at 
Farcet  annexed.  There  it  was  that  I  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  my  ministerial  function,  and  the 
weighty  care  of  souls,  a  care  under  which  I  trembled, 
well  considering  "  the  account  I  had  to  give." 

I  placed  a  person  to  take  care  of  Farcet,  and 
gave  him  a  liberal  allowance ;  I  think  I  may  truly  say 
I  gave  him  as  much  as  the  corn-tithe  of  the  place 
amounted  to. 

The  Common  Prayer  was  not  then  restored.  I 
took  care  to  provide  for  the  several  offices  certain 
forms  agreeable  to  our  Liturgy,  and  used  them  upon 
occasions. 

I  continued  some  years  in  this  place,  and  met  with 
great  kindness  among  this  people,  and  hope  I  contri- 
buted something  to  their  amendment,  though  I  fell 
much  short  of  what  I  should  and  might  have  done. 

During  my  continuance  there,  King  Charles  II.  was 
restored  to  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  Church  of 
England  to  her  rights  and  advantages.  The  kingdom 
had  been  long  without  King  and  Bishops  in  their 
respective  Sees  :  the  Sacraments  had  been  disused,  the 
Common  Prayer  laid  aside,  and  many  of  the  common 
people  distracted  with  Sectaries  and  their  followers. 


*  Sic  in  MS. 
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There  was  now  a  desiffn  on  foot  to  give  the  Dis- 
senters  reasonable*  satisfaction  in  some  matters  in 
which  they  differed  from  the  Church.  There  was  a 
meeting  on  that  occasion  at  the  Savoy.  There  were 
the  Bishops  and  others  commissioned  in  that  matter, 
and  several  of  the  more  eminent  i"  Dissenters  also. 
The  matters  in  difference  were  there  debated,  and  we 
have  the  prints  which  relate  to  the  conferences  on  that 
occasion.  I  was  then  young,  but  yet  I  was  very  care- 
ful to  inform  myself  of  those  proceedings,  in  order  to 
the  better  governing  myself. 

These  debates  continuing  some  time,  at  length  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  was,  with  very  many  alterations, 
agreed  on  by  the  Bishops,  and  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment by  an  act  requiring  conformity  thereunto  by  the 
clergy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  act  itself.  Those  who 
did  not  by  the  following  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  next 
ensuing,  subscribe  to  the  use  of  the  said  book  were  to 
forfeit  their  spiritual  promotions. 

I  was  that  summer  warned  to  a  Visitation  of  Dr. 
Sanderson,  who  was  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
and  it  was  moved,  that  those  who  were  present  would 


"  "  Ilcasoitable  satisfaction,'" — the  expression  seems  totally  misapplied. 
If  they  could  stay  in  Communion  with  the  Church  of  England  without 
sin,  (and  who  will  assert  the  contrary?)  their  secession  is  unjustifiable.  In- 
dulgence is  not  to  be  given  to  private  judgment  when  private  judgment 
wantonly  violates  that  essential  of  the  Gospel,  Unity. — I>i)iT. 

I  How  oddly  the  Bishop  chooses  his  epithets — "  eminent  Dissenters" ! 
Eminent  indeed  !  This  reminds  one  of  a  learned  Prelate  talking  of  "  ortho- 
dox Dissenters." — .See  the  .Speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. — Edit. 
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then  before  the  said  Bishop  subscribe  that  they  would 
conform  to  it.  Tlie  far  greater  number  did  it.  But 
the  book  itself  was  not  then  published,  nor  did  we 
know  what  it  did  contain.  Upon  that  consideration  I 
did  then  refuse,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  subscribe  to  what 
I  never  saw,  especially  the  law  granting  us  longer 
time,  it  might  justly  be  presumed  the  books  would  be 
delivei-ed  to  us  ere  long,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
act  in  that  matter  out  of  choice,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration. 

But  it  fell  out  quite  otherwise ;  the  books  to  which 
we  were  to  subscribe  were  not  tendered  to  us  till  it 
was  too  late.  As  I  remember  it  was  not  brought  to 
me  till  the  13th  of  September  following;  I  am  certain 
not  till  some  day  of  that  month.  And  though  I  used 
all  possible  means  to  procure  it,  yet  I  was  not  able  to 
get  a  sight  of  it  till  after  the  dissenting  ministers  in 
London  had  preached  their  farewell  sermons. 

This  is  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter.  This  was 
my  sad  case.  I  was  thereupon  deprived  of  my  living  *, 
and  another  Fellow  of  Emanuel  came  forthwith  and 
took  possession  of  it.  Some  few  of  my  neighbours 
were  in  the  same  condition.  They  lost  their  livings 
as  I  did.     But  their  patrons  ofiered  to  present  them 


*  Kidder's  conduct  herein,  after  such  a  diocesan's  recommendation  of 
subscription,  certainly  looks  contumacious  rather  than  conscientious.  Could 
a  Prelate  so  sound  as  Sanderson  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity — con- 
formity, visibility  of  the  Church  and  Episcopacy — propose  to  his  clergy  any 
thing  for  subscription  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Religion  ?— I  am  aware  that,  originally,  Bishop  Sanderson  was  not  sound  i;i 
the  QuiiKjunrticuIur  Controversy,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Kidder's 
refusal.  Sanderson  afterwards  renounced  his  errors  in  regard  to  that  con- 
troversy.— Edit. 
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anew.  It  was  otherwise  with  me,  for  I  sent  to  the 
college  by  Dr.  Bright,  late  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  that 
considering  the  compassionableness  of  my  case,  I  might 
have  the  same  liberty,  but  could  not  obtain  it.  I  do 
not  write  this  to  reflect  upon  the  college  in  the  least. 
For  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  one  of  their  fellows 
would  insist  (against  whom  they  had  no  just  exception) 
they  were  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  statute  to  give  it 
to  him  before  any  other  who  was  not  (as  I  was  not 
then)  actually  fellow  of  the  house.  However,  I  did 
all  that  became  me  to  do ;  I  craved  the  liberty  of 
choosino-  whether  I  would  conform  or  no,  when  that 
which  I  was  to  conform  to  should  be  laid  before  me. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  men  who  lost  their 
livings  upon  the  coming  of  the  King.  Some  were 
possessed  of  sequestered  livings  ;  and  where  the  for- 
mer incumbents  were  surviving,  they  were  forced  to 
give  way  to  those  who  had  a  right ;  others  had  taken 
the  *  Covenant '  and  some  the  '  Engagement,'  and  hav- 
ing so  far  entangled  themselves,  were  not  willing  to 
declare  solemnly  against  their  own  act;  others  were 
against  Episcopacy,  and  a  Liturgy,  and  all  forms  of 
prayer,  and  refused  to  conform  upon  that  account ;  some 
had  been  too  far  concerned  in  helping  to  throw  down 
the  Church  and  abolish  the  Common  Prayer  in  the 
late  unhappy  times;  some  were  not  in  Orders  at  all, 
and  others  had  taken  Presbyterian  Orders  *,  and  were 
not  willing  to  take  Orders  from  a  Bishop.     There  was 


"  One  really   woiitlers  how    Kiddtr  can   use  this  word   '  Orders'   when 
applied  to  die  schismatital  nature  of  llie  Tresbyterian  ministry. 
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nothing  of  all  this  in  my  case.  I  had  a  good  title  to 
my  living;  I  never  took  the  Covenant  or  Engagement; 
I  was  entirely  satisfied  in  Episcopacy  *,  and  with  a 
Liturgy  ;  I  had  no  hand  in  the  late  confusions,  and 
was  so  far  from  it  that  I  lamented  them.  I  had  Orders 
from  a  Bishop  at  a  time  when  it  was  dangerous  to 
receive  them  that  way.  [By  what  other  way  could  he 
have  received  them  ?]  The  truth  is,  I  had  not  due 
time  given  me  to  consider,  and  was  deprived  of  my 
living  for  not  subscribing  to  a  book  that  was  not,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  laid  before  mef. 

After  this  I  continued  in  the  same  parish,  came  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  was  conformable  to 
the  Orders  of  it.  I  did  not  set  up  any  meeting-house, 
nor  make  myself  the  head  of  a  party,  but  lived  in  great 
peace. 

I  had  then  a  growing  family,  and  no  estate  at  all. 
I  was  much  pitied  indeed  by  those  who  knew  my  case, 
and  by  some  I  received  some  support,  but  not  from 
them  who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  consider  me.  In 
this  condition  I  continued  about  two  years,  having 
spent  that  little  which  I  had,  neither  seeking  any 
preferment,  nor  refusing  any.  I  often  preached  in 
churches;  I  did  so  at  London  and  in  the  country, 
whenever  I  was  desired  ;  nor  vrere  those  of  the  clergy 
who  knew  me,  shy  of  permitting  me  to  do  so. 


"  This  is  but  cold  approbation  of  Episcopacy — "  I  was  satisfied  in  Epis- 
copacy" !  He  should  have  said,  '  I  was  convinced  that  there  alone  could  be 
the  Church  where  a  divine  commission,  transmitted  from  the  Apostles  to 
their  successors,  the  Bishops,  was  to  be  found.' — Edit. 

t  Kidder  does  not  say  the  year  he  was  ejected.     Willis  has  it  1GC2. 
PART  II.  I 
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In  166  i;  I  received  a  letter  that  assured  me  tliat 
there  being  a  rectory  void  in  Essex,  in  the  gift  of 
Arthur,  late  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  was  resolved  to 
bestow  it  upon  me ;  I  was  therefore  solicited  to  go  to 
Hadham,  where  the  Earl  was.  I  did  not  presently  go, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  received  a  second  letter 
to  the  same  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  a  person  I  knew  not.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  great  favourite  at  Court,  and  was 
known  to  be  a  true  friend  to  the  Church.  I  shall 
represent  how  this  matter  came  about,  in  which  I  have 
great  cause  to  adore  the  good  providence  of  God. 

When  I  was  of  Emanuel  College,  I  had  formed  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  Mr.  John  Powell, 
a  very  studious  and  learned  man;  he  was  much 
straitened  for  maintenance  in  the  College,  but  yet 
he  made  a  very  hard  shift  to  maintain  himself  some 
time  after  he  was  M.A.  He  was  frugal  and  tem- 
perate, and  a  good  husband  to  the  highest  degree. 
Yet  could  not  his  greatest  frugality  save  him  from 
running  into  debt  for  necessaries.  He  had,  I  presume, 
some  hopes  of  a  fellowship,  and  I  am  sure  he  had  just 
pretences  to  it.  Upon  this  consideration  he  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  continue  in  the  College  so  long.  But 
so  it  was,  that  he  lived  to  see  another  step  in  before 
him — another  I  mean  of  the  same  county,  (we  cannot 
be  two  fellows  of  one  county  by  the  statutes  of  that 
house)  which  put  an  end  to  his  hopes.  He  was  then 
thoughtful  how  to  dispose  of  himself,  and  1  was  also 
thoughtful  for  him.  It  was  not  long  before  I  provided 
for  him  a  place  in  a  merchant's  family  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, to  whom  I  heartily  recommended  him.     He  was 
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accepted  and  sent  for  to  enter  upon  the  place  of  a 
Chaplain  in  that  wealthy  family,  where  he  was  to 
receive  a  competent  allowance.  But  so  it  was,  when 
he  was  to  leave  the  College,  his  creditors  demanded 
what  was  due  to  them,  nor  would  they  "have  patience" 
with  him  till  God  enabled  him  to  make  them  satis- 
faction. In  short,  no  importunity  could  prevail  with 
them  to  let  him  leave  the  College  with  his  books  (his 
only  wealth)  unless  they  had  satisfaction  presently. 
Upon  this  he  applied  to  me.  I  was  as  little  able  to 
lay  down  the  money  as  he  was.  However,  I  being 
then  fellow  of  the  house,  had  a  little  more  credit  with 
his  creditors  than  he.  I  did,  upon  this  his  great  dis- 
tress, engage  another  of  the  fellows  to  join  with  me, 
and  we  gave  security  to  pay  his  debts,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  This  kindness  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  he  did  not  forget  it.  He  was 
removed  some  time  after  from  the  place  I  had  recom- 
mended him  to,  and  made  Chaplain  to  the  said  Earl  of 
Essex.  There  he  was  when  I  was  out  of  my  living. 
It  happened  that  the  Earl  had  then  a  rectory  fallen 
void  ;  it  was  Rain,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Capels:  a  living  it  is  worth  about  1^0/. 
per  annum.  He  offered  this  to  his  Chaplain,  Mr. 
Powell,  who,  knowing  my  circumstances,  and  remem- 
bering our  friendship,  told  his  Lordship  that  he  would 
choose  rather  to  continue  in  his  Lordship's  family,  but 
made  it  his  request  he  would  bestow  it  upon  me, 
acquainting  him  withal  of  my  circumstances.  The 
noble  Lord  granted  his  request,  and  ordered  him  to 
send  for  me. 

After  I  had  received  two  letters  I  went.     I  was  at 

T  " 
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tliat  time  very  poor,  and  low  in  the  world.  But  I  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  did  not  move  me  to  do  any  thing 
against  my  conscience.  I  had  thoroughly  considered 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  the  whole  matter  in 
debate  between  those  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Dissenters*,  and  conformed  upon  as  clear  con- 
viction, perhaps,  as  any  person  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  gave  me  an  ill  name  be- 
cause I  stood  out,  but  I  have  the  charity  to  hope  they 
did  it  because  they  did  not  understand  my  case^;. 
Chapter  IV. — I  came,  about  the  year  1G64,  into 
Essex,  and  settled  at  Rain.  At  my  first  coming  there 
I  found  the  deceased  minister's  widow  with  a  very 
great  number  of  children,  and  many  of  them  very 
small.  Her  husband  died  before  or  at  the  beginning 
of  harvest,  and  though  I  could  ill  bear  it,  yet  I  did 
readily  consent  to  give  her  the  whole  harvest. 

I  soon  discerned  that  the  country  I  was  come  into 
was  very  different  from  that  which  i  left.  The  coun- 
try, indeed,  was  more  agreeable  as  to  my  health,  but 
in  other  things  the  difference  was  great.  I  had  lived 
among  a  people  that  were  modest  and  teachable,  very 
conformable  to  the  orders  of  the  Church,   and   that 


*  llow  persons  who  have  divided  the  body  of  Christ  first  were  called 
by  the  gentle  name  of  "  Dissenters"  instead  of  Schismatics,  whereby  their 
SIN  would  be  Intimated,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Most  certainly  the 
term  is  misapplied ;  for  where  tliere  is  a  divine  commission  and  a  sinless 
communion,  Ihcre  there  is  no  room  left  for  "  lliiiiltliii^"  dilPciently,  i.  c.  dis- 
sentinpr,  imless  the  opinion  of  man  can  lie  set  up  against  the  Ordinance  of 
God. — liDiT. 

f  This  is  very  like  Mr.  Piir.i.'s  argument,  adduced  to  justify  his  change 
of  opinion  on  the  Roman  Catholic  (|uestion. — Rdit. 
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shewed  great  respect  to  the  clergy,  that  paid  their 
tithes  and  offerings  exactly.  I  came  to  a  people  that 
were  factious  to  the  greatest  degree,  that  endeavoured 
to  defraud  tlie  minister  of  his  dues  *,  that  were  very 
censorious  and  given  to  separation,  and  great  inveighers 
against  the  innocent  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
I  do  not  say  they  were  all  such,  hut  there  was  much 
too  much  of  this  leaven,  and  it  had  infected  a  very 
great  part  of  that  side  of  the  country. 

I  lived  in  that  place  about  ten  years,  and  have  been 
used  to  call  it  the  lost  part  of  my  life.  I  preached 
constantly  twice  a  Sunday,  and  had  I  not  done  so 
(such  despisers  they  were  of  the  Common  Prayer)  I 
should  hardly  have  had  any  company  when  there  was 
no  sermon.  I  tried  to  bring  them  to  be  catechized, 
but  could  prevail  very  little.  I  took  great  pains  to  fit 
them  for,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Communion.  I  very 
often   preach.ed   on   that  occasion.      I  took   off"  their 


*  Among  the  numerous  (unjustifiable)  pleas  for  separation  from  the 
Church,  next  perhaps  to  the  tame  and  drowsy  style  of  desk  and  pulpit 
oratory  therein,  may  be  reckoned  the  tithe  system — that  never-failing  cause 
of  eternal  bickerings  between  the  priest  and  those  whom  '  he  is  appointed  to 
bless  in  God's  name,'  unless  the  former  is  content  to  lay  his  claims  at  the 
mercy  of  the  latter.  The  Clergyman,  doubtless,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
one  iota  of  his  legal  due,  but  if  the  maintenance  of  that  due  is  to  be  the  cause 
of  alienating  the  people  from  the  legitimate  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God 
— if  it  is  to  drive  the  people  to  the  meeting,  and  consequently  to  a  rebellious 
and  schismatical  species  of  worship  (for,  nil  morvr  as  to  its  abstract  good- 
ness), surely  no  words  can  be  sufficiently  strong  in  reprobation  of  a  system 
fraught  with  such  consequences,  and  reason  and  religion  call  aloud  for  a 
commutation  of  tithe  for  Land,  whereby  the  priest  would  have  his  full  and 
undisturbed  right ;  and  harmony  would  be  preserved  between  those  whose 
relative  connection  is  of  so  spiritual  and  endearing  a  nature. — Edit. 
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popular  objections  against  their  Communicating,  and 
shewed  them  the  extreme  danger  from  their  neglecting 
their  duty  in  this  matter,  but  all  to  little  or  no  purpose. 
I  did  afterwards  print  (without  any  alteration)  in  a 
treatise  intituled  '  Conmvium  Coeleste,'  what  I  preached 
to  them  on  that  subject. 

I  met  with  great  afflictions  in  that  place;  I  shall 
here  mention  some  of  them. 

The  plague  raged  in  London  during  my  residence  at 
Rain;  and,  the  next  year,  it  spread  into  Essex.  It 
swept  away  very  many  hundreds  in  the  two  neighbour- 
ing Parishes  of  Braintree  and  Rocking.  I  lived  about 
a  mile  from  these  places,  in  a  house  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  other  house.  I  had  then,  in  my 
house  a  young  gentleman  who  was  left  to  my  care — a 
youth  of  great  hopes  and  of  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  fell  sick,  and  due  care  was  taken  of  him  ;  on  Whit- 
sunday, in  the  morning,  just  as  I  was  going  to  the 
Church,  I  was  M'ith  him  in  the  chamber,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  he  was  sick  of  the  pestilence.  I  forthwith 
procured  him  a  nurse,  and  left  him  one  of  my  servants 
to  attend  him,  and  removed,  with  the  restof  my  family, 
to  another  house,  where  I  shut  myself  up  for  a  month, 
that  I  might  give  no  offence.  The  next  day  the  young 
gentleman  died,  and  soon  after  my  servant,  whom  I 
left  in  my  house,  fell  sick  of  the  same  disease,  but  re- 
covered. I  had,  at  that  time,  great  cares  upon  me ; 
I  had  two  families  to  provide  for,  with  food  and  physic. 
I  expected  every  hour,  when  my  wife  and  children 
would  be  seized.  I  visited  my  infected  house  fre- 
quently, and  j)rovided  them  with  necessaries.  1  did 
take  the  same  care  of  the  family  that  was  with  me.     I 
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gave  tliem  such  antidotes  as  I  could  procure,  and  made 
such  other  provision  as  1  was  able.  My  neighbours 
durst  not  come  near,  and  the  provisions  which  were 
procured  for  us,  were  laid  at  a  distance,  upon  a  green 
before  my  house.  My  wife  fell  sick,  and  I  doubted 
not  of  the  disease.  I  did  all  that  was  possible  to  re- 
move her  fears,  and  to  help  her.  And  it  pleased  God 
to  preserve  her  from  that  disease.  No  tongue  can 
express  the  dismal  calamity  which  that  part  of  Essex 
lay  under  at  that  time,  and,  for  myself,  I  was  in  per- 
petual danger.  I  conversed  daily  with  those  who  came 
from  infected  houses,  and  it  was  unavoidable.  The 
provisions  sent  into  the  neighbouring  infected  town 
were  left  at  the  village  where  I  was,  and  near  my  house. 
Thither  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  his  fat  bullocks, 
which  he  did  every  week  give  to  the  poor  at  Braintree. 
The  servants  were  not  willing  to  carry  them  further. 
This  occasioned  frequent  coming  from  that  most  in- 
fected place  to  my  village,  and  indeed  to  my  very  door. 
My  Parish  Clerk  had  it  when  he  put  on  my  surplice, 
and  went  from  me  to  his  house  and  died.  Another 
neighbour  had  three  children  and  they  all  died  in  three 
nights,  immediately  succeeding  each  other,  and  he  was 
forced  to  carry  them  all  to  the  Church-yard,  and  bury 
them.  We  were  alarmed,  perpetually,  with  the  news 
of  the  death  of  our  neighbours  and  acquaintance,  and 
awakened  to  expect  our  own  turns.  This  continued  a 
great  part  of  the  summer.  It  pleased  God  to  preserve 
me  and  all  mine  from  this  noisome  pestilence.  Praised 
be  his  name. 

I  did,  after  this,  meet  with  another  great  aflliction, 
in  the  death  of  all  my  three  children  ;  two  of  them  died 
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in  less  than  three  weeks ;  but  tliere  was  nothing  in  their 
death  but  what  was  common.  I  say  this,  because  of  a 
false  story  that  was  bcheved  and  commonly  told  about 
that  time,  and  since,  that  one  of  them  was  destroyed  by 
a  sow.  This  was  not  only  told  and  believed,  but  I 
could  name  the  person  who  was  said  to  be  so  uncha- 
ritable as  to  insinuate  that  it  was  a  judgment  upon  me 
for  my  conformity !  But  I  thank  God  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  matter.  Thus  much,  indeed,  was  true, 
that  one  of  these  children  walking  abroad  with  others, 
received  a  slight  hurt  in  the  thigh,  (that  was  soon  per- 
fectly cured)  by  an  animal  of  that  kind ;  and  that  was 
all  the  ground  for  that  false  report  which  obtained, 
and  received  belief  in  many  places. 

Some  other  losses  and  troubles  I  met  with,  common 
to  mankind,  which  God  was  pleased  to  carry  me 
through. 

I  kept  close  to  my  own  house  and  charge ;  I  was 
near  the  Earl  of  Warwick's,  but  lived  in  the  country 
several  years  before  I  went  to  that  noble  family  ;  per- 
haps had  never  gone,  had  I  not  been  sent  for  over, 
and  desired  to  preach,  the  Chaplain  of  the  family 
being  then  sick.  There  I  was  received  with  far  greater 
respect  than  I  could  deserve  or  expect.  1  was  wont, 
afterwards,  to  be  frequently  in  that  noble  family  ;  and, 
l)esides  the  great  kindness  I  received  from  my  Lord 
and  Lady,  and  the  noble  branches  of  that  family,  I 
always  thought  it  a  great  happiness  that  there  I  became 
known  to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  and  to  his 
excellent  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh. 

I  was,  during  my  stay  at  Rain,  oHered  another  living 
in  that  country,  but  refubcd  it.     1  had   been  invited  to 
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the  City  of  London  also,  once  or  twice,  but  was  not 
forward  to  leave  a  place  where  I  had  great  health,  and 
a  competent  maintenance,  and  many  friends  also,  in  the 
country,  of  the  highest  rank.  And  yet,  at  length,  I 
was  prevailed  with  to  come  to  London,  by  a  worthy 
Citizen,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  which  occasioned 
my  leaving  Essex  and  setthng  in  London.  Chapter  V. 
— It  was  so,  that  the  Minister  of  St.  Helen's  was  fallen 
sick,  (Dr.  Horton,  some  time  Master  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,)  I  was  desired  to  preach  (whilst  I 
continued  in  towp,  whither  I  was  then  come)  during 
his  last  sickness,  and  so  I  did.  I  never  sought  the 
place,  nor  did  I  make  any  applications  for  it  to  any 
man  living.  The  Doctor  died,  upon  which  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Parish  met  to  consider  whom  they  should 
agree  in  to  succeed  the  Doctor.  They  all  agreed  in 
me,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

For  thus  the  matter  stood  as  to  St.  Helen's.  The 
patronage  of  it  is  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  or  in  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  The  tithes,  about  60/.  or  70/,  per 
annum,  belong  to  Sir  Stephen  Langham  ;  the  main- 
tenance is  altogether  precarious.  The  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  at  that  time,  was  Dr.  Sandcroft,  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  To  him  I  had  been  known,  in  Emanuel 
College,  from  my  youth.  He  was  very  willing  I  should 
have  the  place,  and  did,  both  then  and  afterwards,  ex- 
press very  great  kindness  to  me  ;  Sir  Stephen  Langham 
did  readily  consent  to  allow  me  the  great  tithes,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Parish  ofiered  very  great  subscrip- 
tions. I  received  many  kindnesses  in  that  place, 
which  were  things  very  surprising  to  me,  I  having  been 
used   to  a  people  that  were  not  forward  to  pay  their 
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strict  dues.  But  here  I  might  have  wliat  I  would,  and 
much  more  tlian  I  was  wilHng  to  accept.  There  is  no 
house  belonging  to  the  Minister;  but  they  were  willing 
to  have  built  one.  Their  Church  is  very  large,  and 
when  I  complained  of  it,  an  offer  was  made  to  set  up  a 
screen,  that  should  have  separated  the  lower  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Church.  But  yet  the  Church  would 
still  have  been  too  big  for  my  voice.  I  was  obliged  to 
preach  twice  a  day,  and  I  did  so.  But  I  found  myself 
decay  very  much  in  my  health,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
take  institution ;  my  bad  health  rather  increased  upon 
me,  and  I  was  much  worse  after  drinking  the  Tunbridge 
waters,  to  which  I  was  advised.  I  was  wont  to  say, 
that  would  my  strength  permit  me  to  stay,  I  would 
rather  have  continued  Minister  of  St.  Helen's  than  gain 
an  Archbishopric.  I  was  very  loth  to  part  with  that 
people,  but  was  forced  to  it,  and  did  desire  them  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

There  was  at  that  time,  when  I  supplied  St.  Helen's, 
and  doubtless  before  my  time,  a  very  great  and  wealthy 
congregation.  There  were  also  many  strangers  which 
came  to  that  church,  I  presume  for  the  opinion  they 
had  of  Dr.  Ilorton.  Some  of  these  continued  to  come 
thither  when  I  suj^jjlicd  it.  1  believe  for  riches  and 
persons  of  (juality  it  was  one  of  the  most  considcrjible 
congregations  in  the  whole  kingdom.  I  was  not,  in- 
deed, instituted,  but  yet  I  did  at  present  supply  the 
cure,  and  might  have  had  institution  when  I  pleased. 
1  found  one  thing  among  them  that  gave  me  some 
care.  There  were  very  great  Conmmnions,  and  great 
sums  of  money  given  to  the  poor  at  those  times,  liut 
1  found  a  great  number  that  kneeled  not  at  the  Sacra- 

10 
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ment,  but  were  otherwise  very  devout  and  regular.  I 
very  well  knew  the  Canon  in  the  case,  and  the  hazard 
I  should  run  if  I  gave  them  the  Sacrament  when  they 
did  not  kneel.  On  the  other  hand,  I  considered  the 
mischief  of  dismissing  such  a  number  of  communicants, 
and  sending  them  to  the  Non-conformists  *.  I  found 
that  their  former  minister  had  indulged  them  in  this 
liberty,  and  was  told  that  he  had  not  been  wont  to 
kneel  when  he  received  himself  f.  Upon  the  whole, 
(and  I  here  frankly  own  it)  I  gave  it  to  those  who  did 
not  kneel,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  suspended  for 
it,  but  kneeled  myself  as  the  law  required.  But  this 
being  irregular,  I  did  not  stay  till  I  was  accused  to  the 
Bishop  for  this,  but  I  went  to  him  and  accused  myself. 
Dr.  Humfry  Henchman  was  then  Bishop  of  London. 
He  inquired  of  me  of  the  state  of  the  parish.  I  told  him 
that  things  were  well,  excepting  that  several  refused 
to  receive  the  Communion  kneeling.  I  told  him  freely 
that  I  had  given  them  the  Sacrament  notwithstanding. 
For  though  I  always  kneeled  myself,  and  well  liked 
that  order  of  the  Church  J,  yet  I  was  not  willing  to 


*  Fear  is  a  bad  motive  :  Fiat  Justitia,  luat  coelum  is  the  rule  of  recti- 
tude. The  Canons  of  the  Church  should  not  be  relaxed  to  please  Schis- 
matics ;  they  should  be  brought  up  to  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church 
down  to  them.  Bishop  Kidder's  conduct  is  something  like  that  of  Ministers 
in  yielding  to  Romanists. — Edit. 

t  Tlie  dereliction  of  duty  in  his  predecessor  did  not  justify  liis  violation 
of  the  Canon.  When  an  orthodox  man  succeeds  one  of  relaxed  discipline, 
or  a  '  saint,'  lie  is  too  often  deemed  arbitrary,  intolerant,  uncharitable,  and 
illiberal. 

X  As  the  Church  orders  communicants  to  kneel,  communicants  of  course 
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dismiss  so  great  a  congregation  of  communicants  on 
that  account.  I  was  indeed  indifferent  as  to  the  Hving, 
and  as  I  never  sought  it,  so  I  would  not  take  it  upon 
those  terms  of  dismissing  all  at  once  those  who  did  not 
kneel.  I  very  well  remember  what  the  Bishop  replied 
on  that  occasion.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  was 
to  this  purpose :  That  I  should  go  on  to  do  as  I  had 
done,  and  not  refuse  those  that  did  not  kneel  *.  That 
I  should  never  preach  up  kneeling  in  the  pulpit ;  for 
then  (said  he)  those  who  kneel  not  will  think  you  aim 
at  them.  But  that  I  should  in  private  conversation 
endeavour  their  satisfaction.  I  did  not  stay  at  St. 
Helen's  very  long  after  this ;  but  this  I  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  next  parish  in  London  which  I  took 
the  care  of  was  reduced  to  exact  conformity  in  this 
matter  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  Harbotel  Grimston  was  at  this  time  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  His  preacher's  place  at  the  rolls  was  then  void. 
I  received  several  messages  from  his  family,  I  doubt 
not  by  his  directions,  that  that  place  was  then  void, 
and  that  I  should  be  welcome  to  the  mastership.     But 


arc  buuiid  to  kneel :  howbuit,  those  who  received  the  Sacrament  at  its 
institution,  received  it  in  the  recumbent  posture,  usual  at  that  period  at 
meals:  Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  find  a  direct  Scriptural  authority 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  kneeling,  yet  in  the  absence  of  such  we  niust  bow 
to  the  Canon  enjoined  by  those  who  liave  it  in  cliargc  to  ''  do  all  things  in 
order."  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  find  a  direct  Scriptural  authority 
enjoining  the  lailij  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in  either  kind.  The  parties  to 
whom  the  original  precept  was  delivered  were  exclusi\oly  laccrdolal. — Edit. 

*   liiaho])  Henchman   should  have  been  brought  before   the  Convocation 
for  such  uDcanonical  advice. — Edit. 
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I  took  no  notice  of  this,  and  declinetl  any  occasion  that 
might  make  him  think  that  I  desired  it.  At  length  he 
sent  a  direct  message  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  give 
him  a  sermon  at  the  Rolls, — which  I  did.  He  offered 
me  the  preacher's  place.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
my  excuses.  He  urged  me  very  much  to  make  a  trial 
— encouraged  me  with  hopes  of  farther  preferment. 
It  required  preaching  in  term  time.  It  was  no  cure, 
required  no  institution,  nor  charge  to  enter  upon  it.  I 
was  overcome  to  undertake  it  for  some  time,  and  did 
preach  there  four  terms*,  and  then  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  now  Bishop  of  Sarum. 

I  was  now  leaving  the  town  and  returning  to  my  Cure 
in  Essex. 

Dr.  Smallwood,  Dean  of  Litchfield  and  Rector  of 
St.  Martin  Outwich,  the  next  parish  to  St.  Helen's 
was  prevailed  with  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  parish  to 
resign  that  Rectory  ;  and  I  was  desired  to  accept  of  it. 
I  did  :  and  though  its  revenue  was  very  small,  yet  its 
consistency  with  the  Rolls  made  it  tolerable.  I  had  a 
wife  and  chduren,  and  this  was  like  to  afford  some  pro- 
vision for  them.  I  was  offered  a  qualification  in  order 
to  get  a  dispensation  to  hold  my  living  in  Essex  with 
this  Rectory,  but  I  utterly  rejected  it.  And  as  I  never 
did  hold  two  livings,  so  I  was  fully  resolved  never  to 
do  so  while  I  was  able  to  find  bread  in  one.  Though 
I  confess  I  cannot  condemn  those  who  hold  two  livings 
that  are  near  to  each  other,  and  when  they  are  so  small 


*  One  cannot  help  regretting  the  neglect  of  dates  so  prevalent  in  biogra- 
phical articles. — Edit. 
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that  one    is  not    a   competent  maintenance*.      Soon 
after  I  had  entered  upon  tliis  hving,  and  thereby  voided 


*  With  regard  to  the  question  of  pluralities,  as  they  now  exist,  they  must, 
beyond  all  controversy,  be  admitted  to  be  an  evil,  and  an  evident  imperfec- 
tion in,  and  abuse  of  the  system  of  sacerdotal  maintenance.  The  truth  is, 
there  ought  to  exist  no  pecuniary  pretext  for  pluralities — no  justifying  plea 
but  that  sanctioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy  ;  "  Let 
the  elder  that  ruleth  well  be  counted  vporthy  of  double  honour."  The 
pecuniary  pretext  for  pluralities  has  grown  out  of  the  smallness  of  some  of 
the  livings,  for  when  one  living  was  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Incumbent,  a  second,  if  he  could  get  it,  was  superadded.  But  to  cure  the 
innumerable  evils  springing  out  of  this  source,  every  living  should,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  or  ecclesiastical  provision,  be  made  adequate  to  the  support 
of  the  Incumbent:  every  living  should  have  a  Parsonage-house  thereon,  and 
every  Incumbent,  with  the  exception  of  those  counted  "  worthy  of  the  double 
honour,"  should  be  compelled  to  residence.  Not  that  livings  should  be 
equalized,  for  tlmt  would  interfere  with  private  property,  and  besides,  the 
very  idea  of  equahzation  in  any  thing  but  Bishoprics,  is  revolting  to  the  well 
constituted  Tory.  Bishoprics  do  certainly  form  an  exception  ;  for  their 
possessors  should  be  placed  beyond  the  suspicion  of  sacrificing  their  vote  on 
the  altar  of  translation.  Modified  pluralism  is  scriptural,  nor  can  tliere  be 
any  impropriety  in  the  priest  holding  two  preferments,  provided  always 
that  he  deserves,  from  his  abilities,  zeal,  orthodoxy,  or  some  professional 
qualification,  such  "  double  honour:"  for  the  abstract  and  original  question 
of  pluralities  may  safely  appeal  for  its  sanction  to  the  1 7th  verse  of  the  5tli 
chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  Su  Paul  to  St.  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  has  been  already  <|U()tcd.  I  am  not  to  be  dislodged  from  my  position 
by  the  ignorant  objection  that,  '  Livings,  as  we  now  use  the  term,  were  not 
then  known  :'  or  that  Tifit]  means  onli/  '  honour,'  and  not  emolument  con- 
joined with  honour.  It  is  plain  from  the  context  of  the  passage,  that  ri/n; 
signifies  more  than  empty  honour — it  means  evidently  an  emolnment  oi  some 
kind — a  lihcritl  niaiiileuance  out  of  the  public  stock,  as  appears  from  the 
reasoning  in  the  liEih  verse;  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  trcadctli 
out  the  corn.  And,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward  :"  r(/n;  has  more- 
over the  same  iilalidii  lo  provision  or  iiiaiiilunance  in  Matthew  xv.  <•.  .iiid 
Acts  xxviii.  10.  :  and  although  there  were  in  apostolic  times,  '  no  livings'  in 
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that  in  Essex,  I  was  dismissed  the  Rolls  without  any 
reason  assigned,  or  due  warning  given.     And  now  I 


the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  yet,  as  the  priest  or  elder  that  ministered 
well  was  entitled  to  a  double  share  out  of  the  then  public  fund  of  the  Church, 
it  follows,  since  that  fund  consists  now  (by  reason  of  the  Church  having 
obtained  civil  establishment)  in  tithes,  that  those  who  prove  themselves  able 
and  deserving  ministers  above  the  ordinary  level,  are  entitled  to  an  encreased 
income  out  of  those  tithes,  that  is  to  say,  to  hold  a  second  preferment.  It  is 
the  abuse  of  pluralities  that  requires  looking  into ;  it  is  their  being  given  to 
men  who  are  dull,  prosing,  and  monotonous  preachers  ;  and  insipid,  tame, 
and  incorrect  readers  ;  men  who  can  neither  preach  with  animation,  nor 
read  with  point.  From  such  having  become  pluralists  (whereas  they  never 
should  have  been  admitted  into  orders),  much  practical  evil  has  arisen,  and 
it  has  too  often  happened,  that  when  parishes  have  been  neglected  by  the 
pluralist,  the  self-constituted  preacher  has  cunningly  "  crept  in" — altar 
has  been  erected  against  altar,  and  Christian  unity  has  been  sent  to  seek  a 
settlement  somewhere  else  than  in  the  British  Isles. 

But,  if  those  who  prove  able  and  efficient  ministers,  are  by  the  Apostle's 
direction  to  be  counted  worthy  of  double  emolument,  what  shall  we  say  of 
that  Church  who  suffers  her  able  and  efficient  ministers  to  wear  out  their 
lives  in  the  vineyard,  without  ever  obtaining  any  permanent  provision  in  the 
way  of  preferment  ?  and  who,  when  they  become  grey-headed  and  infirm, 
and  unable  to  continue  the  labours  of  a  Curate,  are  turned  out  to  the  cold 
blast  of  Heaven  for  consolation  !  Is  it  possible,  in  this  land  of  boasted  '  li- 
berality,' that  a  man  may  toil  in  the  sacred  function  from  23  to  70,  with 
irreproachable  character,  and  yet  be  unprovided  with  a  living  ?  Ii  is ! 
Provision  of  an  eleemosynary  nature,  if  there  were  any  such,  is  not  the  sort 
of  provision  that  such  persons  ought  to  have  made  for  them.  It  is  the 
Church — the  Church— that  shoidd  provide  for  her  own  veteran  labourers, 
and  wipe  away  this  obloquy.  Could  there  be  any  more  commendable,  any 
more  legitimate  way  of  providing  for  aged  or  deserving  ministers,  than  the 
appropriation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  stalls  and  livings  in  episcopal  patron- 
age, to  those  who  have  served  as  Curates  with  "  good  report"  for  twenty 
years?  If  to  this  were  added,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Monarch, 
at  the  interposition  of  the  Minister  and  Chancellor,  a  portion  of  the  livings  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  a  provision  would  thus  be  made  for  meritorious  clerical 
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was  but  very  meanly  provided  for.  I  did,  however, 
never  repent  that  I  had  parted  with  my  other 
living  when  I  took  this.  I  might  have  had  another 
livins  to  have  held  with  this  afterwards,  but  refused  it. 
Chapter  VI.— It  was  in  1674,  that  I  entered  upon  the 
Cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  Outwich.  I  soon 
found  the  difference  between  St.  Helen's,  which  I  left, 
and  the  parish  I  had  now  taken.  The  income  of  the 
first  was  considerable — that  which  I  had  taken  was 
very  short  of  it.  And  when  I  was  dismissed  at  the 
Rolls  I  was  more  straitened.  However,  I  thank  God 
I  made  a  shift  to  live,  and  had  very  many  friends  that 
were  assistant  to  me ;  my  neighbours  were  very  kind 
and  some  others  also  who  knew  my  condition,  especially 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Frederic  and  Sir  Nathanael 
Hern.  The  latter  of  which  was  to  the  day  of  his  death 
so  kind,  that  he  perpetually  pressed  me  with  his  bene- 
fits. He  offered  me  such  things  as  I  believe  are  hardly 
to  be  paralleled.  I  remembered  a  proverb  of  my 
master  Herman's,  who  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was 
among  the  Arabs  in  use,  viz.  "  That  if  my  friend  be  all 
honey,  I  ought  not,  therefore,  to  eat  him  up."  I  visited 
him  very  rarely,  and  declined  to  make  that  use  of  him 
which  he  gave  me  the  liberty  to  do.  I  must  ever 
honour  his  memory  and  wish  well  to  his  family,  and 
acknowledge  my  great  obligations  while  I  live. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  chosen  to  a  week-day 


service;  wliicli,  wliilc  it  would  solace  the  declining  years  of  many  a  worthy 
Clergyman,  would,  at  the  same  time,  wipe  away  the  opprobrium  the  Church 
most  unaccountably  now  suffers  herself  to  l.iliour  under,  and  add  a  lustre  to 
the  regal  diadem,  far  superior  to  tliat  emitted  by  its  brightest  gem. — Edit. 
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lecture,  at  Black  Friars,  [Freres]  given  by  Mr.  Wliet- 
tenal,  and  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  This  was  worth  251.  per  annum,  and  made 
some  little  addition  to  my  strait  maintenance.  I  now 
was  obliged  to  constant  preaching  three  times  a  week, 
twice  every  Sunday  at  my  own  Church,  and  once  at  my 
lecture.  And  this  I  thank  God  I  did  for  many  years. 
And  this  was  all  my  preferment  for  a  great  many  years 
together. 

In  1681,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  died.  He  was  Pre- 
bendary of  Norwich,  and  his  Prebend  was  in  the  gift 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  A  Prelate  now  living  gave  me  very 
early  notice  of  his  death.  He  called  on  me  on  purpose 
where  I  then  was  at  Wandsworth.  He  well  knew  that 
I  was  not  unknown  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  miffht 
hope  for  his  favour.  Two  of  my  friends  were  then 
with  me,  clergymen  who  lived  thereabouts.  These 
persons  were  very  earnest  with  me,  and  forced  me  to  go 
over  to  Kensington,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  then 
lived,  and  where,  perhaps,  he  might  be  found  before 
any  applications  were  made  to  him ;  and  not  being 
willing  to  trust  me  in  my  own  business,  they  would 
needs  go  with  me.  We  went  and  found  tne  Lord 
Chancellor  at  home  and  alone.  But  my  friends  (and 
particularly  the  late  Countess  of  Nottingham,  then  the 
Lady  Essex  Finch,)  who  were  to  speak  for  me  were 
abroad.  I  told  his  Lordship  that  it  was  now  in  his 
power  to  do  me  a  great  favour.  He  answered  that  he 
was  disposed  to  do  it.  I  then  told  him  that  there  was 
a  Prebend  of  Norwich  void  by  Dr.  Burton's  death.  I 
found  that  was  news  to  him.     I  added  that  I  begged 

PART  II.  K 
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his  favour  in  it,  that  I  had  none  to  plead  for  me,  and 
submitted  myself  to  his  Lordship's  pleasure.  He  con- 
sidered a  minute  or  two,  and  then  ordered  me  to  get  a 
petition, — directed  me  in  the  form  (for  his  clerks  were 
abroad)  and  gave  me  his  fiat  immediately.  And  now 
by  the  favour  of  this  great  man  I  was  restored  to  a 
better  condition  than  when  I  was  preacher  at  the 
Rolls.  This  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  begged 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Thus  did  God  gra- 
ciously provide  for  me.  Chapter  VII. — I  had  not 
been  many  years  at  St.  Martin  Outwich  before  I  was 
surprised  with  the  gout.  For  the  first  quinquennium 
it  was  tolerable,  like  the  first  five  years  of  Nero,  but 
after  that  it  proved  a  tyrant.  I  cannot  express  the 
tortures  I  endured.  It  came  to  tliat  height  that  I 
never  had  any  fit  but  it  was  a  measuring  cast  whether 
I  should  five  or  die.  This  violent  distemper  prostrated 
the  little  strength  1  had,  and  disabled  me  from  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  my  place  as  I  would  gladly  have 
done.  And  yet  I  returned  to  do  my  duty  as  soon  as 
my  distemper  would  give  me  leave,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  too  soon,  preaching  sometimes  upon  my 
knees,  not  being  well  able  to  stand  so  long. 

In  IGSO  another  sore  aflliction  befel  me,  which  bore 
very  hard  upon  me.  I  had  then  a  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren. I  had  two  sons  that  were  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  The  eldest  then  admitted  into  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  and  the  younger  well  entered  for  his  time,  and 
both  of  them  great  ct)mforts  of  my  life.  It  pleased 
God  that  the  small-pox  first  seized  my  eldest  son,  then 
my  wife  and  my  other  three  children.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  1  buried   two  sons  and  a  daughter  !     Per- 
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liaps  another  man  might  have  borne  this  much  better 
than  I  could  do.  It  was  such  an  affliction  to  me  as 
laid  me  very  low. 

In  1678  I  went  to  Lees,  to  see  tlie  Countess  of 
Warwick ;  while  I  was  there  she  had  a  living  void  in 
her  gift,  viz.  Braintree,  in  Essex.  She  desired  me 
to  recommend  a  clerk  to  her,  I  did  recommend 
Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  a  very  pious  and  conformable 
man.  She  told  me  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to 
annex  the  great  tithes  to  the  Vicarage.  But  the  good 
lady  was  taken  to  a  better  world  before  any  thing 
could  be  done  in  it.  However,  I  did  not  fail  to  let 
her  mind  be  known  to  those  t^oncerned,  and  had  great 
success  in  it.  For,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Mr.  Middleton  obtained  the  Vicarage  and 
the  great  tithes  also. 

I  thought  myself  very  happy  that  God  made  me 
an  instrument  of  saving  a  family  from  ruin.  Mr. 
Robert  Carr  was  formerly  Vicar  of  Braintree,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Rectory  of  Chiltington,  in 
Sussex.  He  had  a  wife  and  ten  children,  and  but  a 
small  estate  to  leave  amongst  them  ;  and  beside  was  in 
debt  very  considerably.  It  pleased  God  when  he 
seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health  to  strike  him  with  the 
palsy,  and  the  stroke  was  so  violent  that  it  in  great 
measure  took  away  his  speech,  and  weakened  him  to 
that  decrree  that  it  disabled  him  from  servinsj  the  cure 
he  then  had.  He  was  obliged  to  greater  expences 
than  before,  and  being  thus  disabled,  could  not  dis- 
charge his  duty  as  formerly,  and  was  thereupon  obliged 
to  part  with  his  Vicarage.  I  represented  his  case,  as 
I  had  occasion,  to  the  wealthy  citizens  I  was  acquainted 
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with,  and  raised  him  a  very  considerable  sum  of  mone)', 
and  paid  his  debt.  Some  time  after  lie  died,  and  left 
the  care  of  his  children  to  me,  and  a  power  to  sell  the 
little  estate  he  had,  and  with  the  money  to  put  his 
children  out.  He  left  a  widow.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  were  in  a 
great  measure  maintained  there  by  the  assistance 
which  I  procured  them.  Two  other  sons  I  placed  out 
to  good  trades  in  the  city.  After  the  widow  died,  the 
estate  was  sold,  and  the  children  had  their  portions, 
and  were  competently  provided  for.  God  be  praised 
for  his  goodness  to  me. 

During  my  continuance  at  St.  M.  Outwich  I  was 
advised  with  by  gentlemen  concerning  the  placing 
young  men  in  the  University,  that  they  might  be  well 
nurtured  there,  and  secured  from  debauchery.  Several 
were  left  to  my  care  entirely.  Sir  William  Dawes 
lived  with  me  from  his  infancy  till  he  went  to  Oxford*. 

Another  that  was  left  to  my  care  was  Mr.  George 
Harbin,  whom  I  kept  in  my  house  till  he  was  fit  for 
the  University.  Chapter  VIII. — The  life  I  led  at 
St.  Martin  Outwich  was  very  painful  and  laborious, 
but  yet  it  was  withal  the  most  comfortable  and  easy 
part  of  my  life. 

I  engaged  in  writing  several  things  during  my  stay 
in  this  place.  A  friend  obliged  me  to  write  a  discourse 
about  giving  alms  to  the  best  advantage,  which  I  com- 
plied with,  under  the  title  of  "  CJtarlli/  Directed"  and 
made  it  public. 


*   He  afterwards,  tlirough  a  succession  of  preferments,  became,  in  171^, 
Arclibishop  of  York. 
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In  1680, 1  printed  a  "  Discourse  concernmg  Christian 
Fortitude,"  wherein  I  shewed  the  supports  which  our 
rehgion  affords  us  under  our  sufferings.  I  drew  it  up 
upon  occasion  of  the  dismal  apprehensions  we  gene- 
rally had  of  our  approaching  ruin.  IVe  seemed  resolved 
to  ruin  ourselves,  and  pulied  our  destruction  upon  our- 
selves icith  all  our  might.  We  were  weary  of  our  fran- 
chises and  liberties,  and  courted  chains  and  slavery. 
We  made  way  for  arbitrary  power,  and  too  jnany 
courted  the  advent  of  Popery.  We  were  for  giving 
away  our  Charters,  though  at  the  same  lime  we  were 

BOUND  BY  OATH  TO  DEFEND  THEM*. 

In  1684,  I  reprinted  my  '  Discourse  of  the  Sacra- 
ment,'  with  the  addition  of  some  heads  of  Examination, 
and  prayers  at  the  latter  end.  I  did  the  same  year 
print  the  first  part  of  '  The  Demonstration  of  the  Mes- 
sias.'  I  promised  a  second  part,  and  if  God  spare  my 
life  and  give  me  strength,  I  intend  to  publish  it. 

1  was  then  engaged  in  a  new  work,  and  such  it  was 
as  put  me  to  great  labour,  and  was  very  prejudicial  to 
my  health.  There  was  a  design  in  Holland  to  print 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  works  in  Latin.  I  was  too  easily 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  translation  of  his  English 
works  into  Latin.  I  had  promised  and  could  not  go 
back.  Some  part  1  did  myself,  and  procured  others 
to  do  the  rest.  I  also  procured  his  map  of  the  Temple 
now  printed. 

I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  writing  "  Short 


How  applicable  to  the  awful  times  in  which  we  live — 1829. — Edit. 
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Notes  upon  the  Five  Boohs  of  Moses  *."  Others  were 
engaged  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. It  was  designed  for  the  use  of  famihes  and 
well  designed.  I  did  perform  my  part,  which  I  have 
since  published.  I  am  not  willing  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  why  others  performed  not  their  part.  I  am 
sure  that  I  very  much  weakened  my  health  by  these 
labours,  nor  did  I  receive  any  kind  of  advantage.  I 
have  this  satisfaction  only,  that  I  did  what  I  could  to 
promote  so  worthy  a  design. 

But  my  labour  now  increased.  Charles  II.  being 
dead,  was  succeeded  by  James  II.  The  danger  of 
Popery  was  now  great  and  it  stood  us  in  hand  (who 
ministered  in  things)  to  contend  for  the  ancient  faith, 
and  to  do  all  we  possibly  could  to  preserve  our  people, 
and  to  hinder  the  spreading  of  Popery.  I  had  never 
been  wont  to  entertain  my  people  with  controversial 
divinity,  but  now  it  was  high  time  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversies between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

There  were  some  considerable  families  about  the 
City  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  county,  of  the  Popish 
religion.  There  was  a  mass  house  set  up  in  the  City, 
and  men  that  should  have  put  a  stop  to  the  growing 
danger,  seemed  to  wa?it  the  courage.  They  had  parted 
with  their  Charter  before,  and  betrayed  their  franchises 
which  they  were  bound  to  have  preserved.     It  was  given 


•  See  .1  mastcily  treatise,  entitled  "  Tlic  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  Viudicnlcd"  by  Dr.  Hekkert  Mausii,  now  Lord  IJisliop  of  Peter- 
borough, tlien  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Hivii»f,'toi)s,  1}M)2. 
—  KiJir. 
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out  (I  wish  I  coukl  not  say  from  the  pulpit)  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  Popery  ;  that  we  had  a  Prince  that 
never  hroke  his  word  ;  that  those  men  ought  to  be 
watched  who  did  either  speak  or  insinuate  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  Popery.  The  enemies  of  our  Church 
knew  how  to  make  their  advantages  of  all  this ;  and 
this  spirit  did  but  make  way  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Popish  religion. 

I  was  not  altogether  idle  at  that  time.  I  had  lately 
published  a  Sermon,  which  I  had  preached  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  upon  these  words :  "  Prove  all  things." 
Here  I  discoursed  against  the  Romanists'  blind  obedi- 
ence, and  maintained  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
judgment  of  private  discretion  *  ;  this  was,  at  that  time, 
brought  down  to  Norwich,  and  I  hope  had  some  effect. 
I  bought  a  parcel  of  books  against  Popery,  and  dis- 
persed them,  and  advised  the  sending  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  admirable  book,  intituled  the  Funeral 
of  the  JMass-f.  Chapter  IX. — I  was  chosen  Lecturer 
of  Ipswich,  in  the  latter  end  of  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
and  again,  about  the  latter  end  of  King  James's.  I 
had  an  inclination  to  have  taken  that  place  the  first 
time,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  some  accidents  that 
came  in  the  way.  Dr.  Mapletoft,  whom  I  recommended 
to  the  place,  took  it  upon  him  for  some  time,  and  per- 
formed its  duties  better  than  I  could  do.     For  the 


*  Private  judgment,  in  religion,  is  a  point  full  of  clanger.     The  less  of  it 
the  better.     It  is  the  never-failing  source  of  schism. — Edit. 

t  "  The  Funeral  of  the  Mass"  was  written  by  William  Barlow,  a  preceding 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  as  is  noticed  in  his  Life.     Page  459  of  Part  I. 
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second  time  I  was  prevented  from  doing  the  town  the 
service  I  was  incUned  to  do  them,  and  therefore  I 
entered  not  upon  it.  I  am  wilhng  to  forget  the  great 
wrong  that  was  done  me  in  a  pubhc  print,  as  if  I  had 
designed  to  go  to  Ipswich,  to  serve  a  faction,  which  was 
the  farthest  thing  from  my  thoughts.  Had  I  been 
guilty  of  so  mean  a  design,  I  cannot  tell  what  could 
have  hindered  me,  for  I  was  twice  chosen,  and  followed 
with  vehement  and  repeated  importunities  to  accept  of 
the  place,  and  yet,  after  all,  declined  it. 

Another  thing  there  is  that  I  should  have  mentioned 
before,  because  it  fell  cut  before  what  was  last  related  : 
and  thus  it  was :  I  was  entrusted,  by  the  Governor  of 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  with  the  examining  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  reporting,  under  my  hand,  in 
their  book,  the  true  state  of  it.  This  I  did  once  a 
year,  constantly,  at  the  request  of  my  friend.  Sir  John 
Frederic,  the  President.  There  was  a  great  complaint 
that  the  Master  of  the  School  was  very  negligent ;  I 
knew  the  Master  well,  and  believed  he  was  wronged. 
I  came  with  the  resolution  to  set  him  right  with  the 
Governors,  and  to  excuse  some  small  faults,  if  I  found 
any  such,  as  much  as,  injustice,  I  could.  I  knew  how 
invidious  an  employment  it  would  be  for  me  to  accuse 
the  Master,  and  raise  myself  enemies  by  provoking  him 
and  his  friends.  But  so  it  was,  that  upon  a  long  and 
fair  examination,  I  found  the  Grammar  School  quite 
ruined :  the  boys  had  not  so  much  as  the  first  rudi- 
ments, and  those  who  were  to  be  chosen  to  the  Mathe- 
mutic  School  were  not  able  to  do  what  the  orders  of 
the  house  required.  In  a  word,  the  salary  was  quite 
thrown  away,  and  the  School  utterly  spoiled.     Tiiis  I 
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did  testify  under  my  hand — the  master  was  dismissed. 
I  had  not  been  honest  had  I  done  otherwise.  I  chose 
rather  the  censures  of  those  enemies  I  might  hereby 
create,  than  to  be  false  to  my  trust.  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys  was  by,  while  I  examined,  and  well  knows  that 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  did. 

I  received  a  letter,  A.D.  1687,  from  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Rochester,  and  Peterborough,  (the  Bishop 
of  London  being  then  suspended)  requiring  me  to 
preach  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  15th  of  January 
next  ensuing.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  those  Bishops, 
when  they  wrote  that  letter,  did  not  foresee  what  else 
would  be  ordered  on  that  day.  For  so  it  was,  that  that 
day  was  appointed  by  the  King  for  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  conception  of  the  Queen,  and  a  Form  of 
Thanksgiving  was  soon  printed  and  sent  abroad  for 
that  purpose.  I  had  some  concern  upon  me  on  that 
occasion,  being  very  tender  of  giving  any  just  offence 
to  the  Court,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fearful  of 
doing  any  thing  that  might  look  like  flattery  or  base 
compliance.  I  knew  that  there  would  be  great  multi- 
tudes at  Bow  *  Church,  out  of  curiosity,  and  some  as 
spies  to  carry  news  to  the  Court.  There  was  a  vast 
appearance  of  Citizens  and  others  there.  I  preached 
upon  the  2nd  St.  John,  ver.  4.     I  preached  the  very 


•  This  Church  (in  Latin  de  Arcnhus — of  bows  or  arches)  is  so  named 
from  the  steeple,  which  is  raised  by  pillars  built  arcJi-wise,  like  so  many  bent 
bows.  The  Arches  Court,  Ctiria  de  Arcuhus,  is  the  chief  and  most  ancient 
Consistory  Court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  debating 
spiritual  causes.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Church,  in  London,  called  St. 
Mary-le-fioM',  where  it  was  formerly  held. — Edit. 
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same  Sermon  afterwards,  at  Whitehall,  before  the  late 
Queen,  March  9,  1689.  And  have  since  printed  it 
exactly  as  I  delivered  it  at  Bow.  The  reader  may 
soon  be  satisfied  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  any  base  com- 
pliance towards  the  Court;  I  thank  God  I  was  never 
guilty  of  it,  either  then,  or  in  the  times  of  Charles  or 
of  King  William.  'Tis  that  which  I  ever  detested  and 
kept  myself  clear  from. 

About  that  time  I  was  sent  for  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  a  Dissenter,  and,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would 
do  some  great  disservice  to  the  Church  of  England. 
He  cared  nut  to  hear  the  Prayers  of  the  Church,  and 
was  deliberating  about  bringitig  the  Dissenters  to  preach 
in  Guildhall  Chapel,  at  least  to  preach  sometimes  *. 
I  easily  saw  whither  we  were  going,  and  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  such  a  course.  1  did  deal  very  frankly 
and  openly  with  him.  I  told  him  it  was  against  law, 
and  that  it  would  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence. 
I  laid  before  him  the  mischief  of  such  a  course,  with 
all  the  arguments  which  I  could  think  of.  I  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England  as  strenuously  as 
I  could.  He  told  me  that  some  other  men  thought 
otherwise  of  the  thing,  and  persuaded  him  to  this 
course.  1  replied  that  I  was  very  ready  to  argue  that 
point  with  those  who  were  of  another  ojtinion.  I 
begged  of  him  that  he  would,  when  those  he  mentioned 


"  Can  any  tiling  more  strongly  slicw  llie  absurdity  and  danger  of  tlie  re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  than  the  possibility  of  Lord  Mayors 
of  schismatical  propensities,  introducing  the  doctrine  of  the  Conventicle  into 
those  places  whicli  heretofore  have  resounded  with  the  Gospel  and  the  rea- 
sonable service  of  the  Church  ? — Kdit. 
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came  to  him  again,  send  for  me,  and  he  might  at  once 
hear  them  and  me  also  argue  that  matter.  \Miile  we 
were  discoursing,  an  eminent  *  non-conformist  Minister 
was  brought  into  the  room.  I  was  pleased  at  it,  be- 
cause I  now  hoped  to  argue  the  matter  before  him. 
But  all  that  I  could  do  would  not  prevail  with  him  to 
stay.  He  pretended  that  he  could  not  stay,  and  per- 
haps he  could  not.  After  a  very  long  discourse,  I  left 
the  Lord  Mayor ;  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  was  in 
his  company.  After  all  endeavours  to  bring  in  the 
Dissenters  to  Guildhall  Chapel  it  succeeded  not.  For 
(as  I  remember)  a  Court  was  called  about  it,  and  I  took 
care,  at  that  Court,  to  have  a  considerable  fiiend  or 
two  to  attend,  and  to  counterwork  that  design. 

In  1688,  the  Bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower.  After 
they  were  discharged,  one  of  them,  the  then  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  came  to  my  house  and  lay  concealed  there 
for  several  weeks.  The  danger  was  not  over  (as  was 
conceived)  though  they  were  acquitted  in  Westminster 
Hall.  During  that  time  I  was  sent  over  by  the  said 
Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  a 
matter  of  very  great  moment.  I  was  then  in  an  ill  state 
of  health,  of  which  also  I  gave  his  Grace  an  account 
before  I  went  away.  I  told  him  I  must  be  forced  to 
leave  the  town,  and  betake  myself  to  some  country 
living.  After  this  I  took  my  leave.  His  Grace,  it 
seems,  remembered  what  had  passed.  For  the  very 
next  morning  he  sent  to  my  house  Mr.  Wharton,  his 
then  chaplain,  with  an  offer  of  the  rectory  of  Sundridge, 
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near  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  then  void  and  in  his  gift,  in 
value  about  200/.  per  annum,  and  very  well  situated. 
I  went  to  Lambeth  and  returned  my  thanks  to  the 
Archbishop.  He  told  me,  that  if  I  desired,  he  would 
collate  me  to  it.  I  desired  he  would  give  me  leave  to 
see  it  iii-st — which  he  granted  me.  The  Archbishop 
told  me  that  he  would  give  me  that  living,  upon  condi- 
tion that  I  would  reside  upon  it.  I  answered  him. 
That  if  he  would  give  me  that  living  upon  condition 
that  I  should  not  reside,  I  would  not  take  it  upon  those 
terms.  I  went  down  to  Sundridge  and  preached  there, 
and  liked  the  place,  but  did  not  accept  of  it.  I  took 
care  to  refuse  it  without  offending  the  Archbishop, 
and  made  use  of  Dr.  Beveridge  to  that  purpose,  who, 
upon  my  refusal,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  the 
present  rector.  Chapter  X. — Soon  after  this,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed,  and  not  long  after  King 
James  left  the  kingdom.  I  shall  give  some  account  of 
myself  from  this  time  till  I  was  made  Bishop. 

The  following  March  I  was  sent  for  to  White-hall, 
to  wait  as  Chaplain  to  their  Majesties.  I  had  never 
heard  that  I  was  in  the  list  till  then,  and  was  so  lame  of 
the  gout  that  I  could  not  attend.  I  did,  however, 
make  a  very  hard  shift  to  preach  at  White-hall,  before 
the  Princess  Ann,  on  Easter-day,  March  31,  lG8f). 

I  was  desired  to  preach  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Thomas  Pilkington,  on  the  ^Dth  of  May  this  year.  I 
did  so,  at  Bow  Church,  and  have  since  published  the 
sermon.  This  year  died  Dr.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester. He  was  succeeeded  by  Dr.  Patric,  then 
minister  of  Covent-Gardcn  and  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
Upon  his  promotion,   the  present   Duke    of  Bedford 
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offered  me  that  living.  He  is  the  patron  of  Covent- 
Garden,  and  though  it  were  upon  promotion  in  the 
crown,  yet  had  he  the  favour  from  the  King  to  name  a 
minister.  I  shall  ever  own  the  kindness,  well  knowing 
the  place  to  be  of  great  value,  and  a  place  of  great 
credit.  However,  finding  my  health  very  much  im- 
paired, I  did  decline  it,  not  judging  myself  able  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  it  as  I  ought  to  do.  Though,  other- 
wise, I  should,  perhaps,  have  chosen  it  before  any 
living  in  England,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the  living, 
but  upon  account  of  the  noble  patron  and  his  family. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  had  notice  from  the 
late  Archbishop  Tillotson  (a  person  not  to  be  mentioned 
without  honour)  that  the  King  had  given  me  the 
Deanery  of  Peterborough,  for  which  he  assured 
me  that  I  was  obliged  to  Daniel  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
I  paid  my  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl,  and  in  a  little  time 
kissed  his  Majesty's  hand  at  Hampton  Court.  I  was 
then  but  M.A.  but  soon  after,  the  King  going  to  Cam- 
bridge, commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  that  I  should  be  created  D.D.  in 
his  presence,  which  was  accordingly  done.  I  went  to 
Peterborough  and  was  installed,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don forthwith. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  commission  granted  to 
several  Bishops  and  others,  to  consider  of  such  alter- 
ations in  the  liturgy,  &c.  as  might  give  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Dissenters ;  and  these  things  were  to  be 
prepared  against  the  ensuing  Convocation.  I  was  then 
named  in  that  commission,  and  had  appeared  in  it  be- 
fore my  going  to,  and  attended  upon  it  at  my  return 
from    Peterborough.      I   heartily  wish    that  all    that 
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passed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  Westminster  (for 
there  the  commissioners  sat)  were  laid  open  to  all  man- 
kind. For  whatever  opinion  some  have  conceived  of 
the  proceedings  there,  I  am  sure  what  was  there  done 
need  not  fear  the  light.  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  the 
history  of  that  matter.  It  shall  be  enough  to  give  ac- 
count of  myself.  I  was  by  a  learned  Prelate  desired  to 
prepare  and  offer  to  that  assembly  what  concerned  the 
old  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  liturgy  and  read  in  Churches.  I  drew  up  some- 
thing on  that  occasion,  and  humbly  offered  it  to  the 
commissioners. 

I  went  at  the  usual  time  in  the  following  year  1690, 
to  Peterborough,  where  I  preached  and  endeavoured 
to  do  some  good,  and  maintained  an  hospitality  at 
least  proportionate  to  the  income  of  the  place,  and  lived 
in  very  great  peace  with  the  Prebendaries  of  the 
Church.  There  is  a  free-school  in  the  tjift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  that  Church,  and  some  encouragement 
to  the  young  scholars,  I  made  an  order  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  should  one  day  in  a  year,  visit  and  so- 
lemnly examine  the  boys,  and  see  if  there  were  any 
neglect  in  the  master  or  usher.  An  order  that  I  found 
need  of  then,  and  that  will,  I  hope,  for  the  future,  be 
strictly  observed.  Chapter  XI. — Towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  I  returned  to  London,  and  there  I  con- 
tinued till  the  s})ring,  when  I  waited  on  their  JNIajesties 
as  chaplain.  About  that  time  tiiere  was  much  dis- 
course about  dis])osing  of  the  vacant  Bishoprics  ;  and 
the  late  Archbishop,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  proposed 
to  me  that  of  Peterborough,  where  I  was  at  that  time 
Dean.     I  refused  it  absolutely  ;  and  a  while  after  that 
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I  gave  him  my  reasons,  in  a  letter,  why  I  did  refuse  it. 
I  added  also,  that  I  cared  not  to  accept  of  any  other 
Bishopric.     And  this  I  did  that  I  might  avoid  farther 
solicitations  that  way.     Sometime  after  this  I  went  to 
Norwich,  and  was  very  secure  that  I  should  now  hear 
no  more  of  a  Bishopric.     I  had  not  been  long;  there 
before  I  heard  the  news  of  filhng  up  the  vacant  Sees. 
Dr.  Beveridge  I  found    was    nominated  to  Bath  and 
Wells.   But  he  refused  it,  and  it  continued  vacant  a  con- 
siderable while  after  the  other  Sees  were  filled.     I  had 
letters  from  my  friends,  in  which  they  sometimes  men- 
tioned me  as  likely  to  be  nominated  to  it.     But  I  did 
not  fear  that,  having  dealt  so  plainly  with  the  then 
Archbishop.     Had  I  been  ofFered  that  of  Chichester, 
perhaps,  I  had  not  refused  it.     But  that  was  full  when 
I  left  town,  and  was,  after  I  came  to  Norwich,  disposed 
of.     I  did,  while  I  continued  at  Norwich,  after  great 
importunity,  write  to  my  friend  Dr.  Williams,  that  / 
ivould  not  be  so  stiff  as  absolutely  to  refuse  a  Bishopric, 
excepting  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  I  was  not 
ivilling  to  take.     He  soon  told  part  of  this  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, that  is,  he  told  him  I  was  willing  now  to  take  a 
Bishopric  when  offered,  but  he  concealed  my  exception 
against  Bath  and  Wells.     He  is  alive  and  knows  this  to 
be  true.     I  knew  very  well  I  should  be  able  to  do  less 
good  if  I  came  into  a  Bishopric  void  by  deprivation.     I 
had  never  in  my  life  come  into  a  place  of  that  nature.   I 
had  suffered  that  way,  but  never  done  any  thing  of  that 
kind.     I  was,  however,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  those 
men    who  now    succeeded  the    deprived    Archbishop 
and    Bishops  in    Canterbury,    Glocester    and    Peter- 
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borough  and  Ely,  were  men  "  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy." 

From  Norwich  I  went  to  Peterborough,  to  my  resi- 
dence, as  Dean.  Having  spent  some  time  there,  a 
messenger  came  from  Norwich,  on  purpose,  with  a 
letter  from  the  late  Archbishop,  who,  when  he  wrote 
it,  supposed  me  to  be  at  Norwich.  'Twas  to  let  me 
know,  from  the  Queen's  direction,  that  I  was  nominated 
to  the  Bishopric  oj"  Bath  and  Wells,  and  that  the  Earl 
said  I  must  not  refuse  it.  I  was,  upon  the  reading  of 
it,  in  such  trouble  and  consternation  as  I  have  seldom 
been  in  during  my  whole  life.  I  saw  the  strait  I  was 
then  in.  If  I  took  this  Bishopric,  I  well  knew  I  must 
meet  with  trouble  and  envy.  If  I  refused,  I  knew  the 
consequence  of  that  also,  especially  Dr.  Beveridge 
having  so  lately  done  it. 

After  some  days  I  returned  my  answer,  and  'twas  to 
this  effect : — Tiiat  unless  her  Majesty  would  excuse  me, 
and  think  of  some  other  person,  I  would  accept  of  the 
Bishopric.  And  this  I  did  perhaps  not  so  wisely  as  I 
should.  I  cannot  say  I  did  it  against  my  conscience; 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  since  I  have  considered 
things  better,  I  should  not  have  done  it  were  it  to  do 
again.  I  did  not  consult  my  ease.  I  have  often  re- 
pented of  my  accepting  it,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  great 
infelicity. 

I  was  consecrated  at  Bow  Church  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, 1G91.  And  in  September  following  I  went  down 
to  Wells  and  was  installed  in  person,  and  returned  to 
London  in  October  following,  where  I  continued  the 
winter.    Chapter  XII. —  In  1()J)2,  I  returned  to  Wells, 
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and  there  continued  that  summer.  I  am  sure  no  man 
living  could  come  into  a  place  with  a  more  hearty 
desire  to  do  good  than  I  did.  I  had  the  last  year  sent 
out  letters  to  the  several  Archdeacons,  and  put  them 
upon  some  inquiries  which  I  judged  for  the  good  of 
the  Church.  I  expected  an  account  from  them  which 
would  have  been  of  great  use  to  me.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  they  had  given  me  that  assistance  which  they 
were  by  their  places,  not  to  say  by  their  oaths,  obliged 
to.  However,  I  was  not  so  discouraged  but  that  I 
proceeded  to  discharge  my  duty  in  the  place  over 
which  the  providence  of  God  had  set  me*. 

I  returned  to  London,  the  Parliament  being  ready  to 
sit,  and  was  desired  to  preach  before  their  Majesties, 
November  5,  1692 ;  by  their  special  command  I  printed 
the  sermon.  I  continued  that  winter  in  town,  and  was 
again  required  to  preach  before  them,  on  Sunday, 
March  12,  being  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent.  That 
sermon  also  is  since  printed  by  their  Majesties'  special 
command.  I  had  occasion  in  that  sermon,  on  St.  Mat- 
thew V.  43,  44,  to  speak  of  praying  for  our  enemies, 
and  particularly  considered  those  places  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms  where  the  Psalmist  seems  to  pray  against 
them.  Chapter  XIII.— I  came  down  to  Wells  in  the 
beginning  of  1693,  and  appointed  an  Ordination  upon 
Trinity  Sunday   following.      Among   those  who   pre- 


•  The  auto-biograplier  here  proceeds  with  accounts  of  his  Vi.sitations, 
Confirmations,  Ordinations,  Src.  but  as  these  contain  nothing  more  llian  the 
routine  business  of  a  Bishop,  the  printing  of  thcin  I  liavc  dernud  unin- 
teresting. The  Bishop  also  reiatcj  divers  uncdifying  disputes  with  liis 
Canons,  &c.  &c. 
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sented  themselves  to  be  ordained,  there  was  one  Mr. 
Nicholas  Mallarhe,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
I  examined  him  very  carefully.  I  found  he  had  com- 
mendable skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  I 
tried  him  also  in  theological  matters,  in  which  he  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  He  seemed  also  to  be  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  probity,  and  I  have  reason  still  to  think 
so  of  him.  I  examined  his  title  also,  and  found  that 
very  good.  I  had  a  letter  from  Robert  Siderfin,  Esq. 
patron  of  the  Rectory  of  Hawkridge,  in  my  diocese, 
and  then  void.  He  signified  his  purpose  to  give  it  to 
him  if  I  judged  him  fit  to  enter  into  Orders,  which  he 
left  to  me  entirely,  and  desired  me  to  report  to  him 
what  I  thoufjht  of  him.  This  I  did  when  I  had  ex- 
amined  him.  I  had  from  several  worthy  gentlemen  of 
the  country  a  very  good  character  of  Mr,  Mallarhe, 
and  also  from  the  hand  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, a  testimony  of  his  satisfaction  of  his  probity  and 
sincerity  of  religion ;  I  never  had  better  assurance  of 
any  man  that  1  ever  ordained.  However,  he  coming 
out  of  Devonshire,  though  I  had  no  great  reason  for 
it,  yet  to  avoid  all  offence,  I  advised  with  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Litchfield,  who  was  then  at  Bath,  whether 
or  not  it  belonged  to  me  to  ordain  him  or  not,  or  leave 
him  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  belonged  to  me,  because  his  title  lay  in 
my  diocese ;  and  it  is  fit  that  I  sliould  judge  of  his 
fitness,  because  he  was  to  be  employed  in  my  diocese. 
Besides,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  given  a  very  good 
account  of  the  man,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  in  his 
licence  which  he  had  given  him  to  teach  a  school  in 
South   Moulton,   in    Devonshire,    dated   September  2, 

10 
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1692.  After  this  care,  I  ordained  him  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1693 ;  nor  did  Dr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Chey- 
ney,  or  any  other  of  the  clergy  in  town,  refuse  to  assist 
me.  When  I  had  ordained  him  deacon,  I  was  desired 
by  him  to  ordain  him  priest  before  the  next  public 
Ordination,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  of  a  lapse.  I  promised 
him  to  write  to  the  Archbishop  about  that  matter.  I 
did  so,  and  received  his  answer  and  leave  in  a  letter 
dated  July  25,  IG9S.  I  was  willing  to  ordain  him 
priest,  and  sent  to  Dr.  Creighton  and  jMr.  Cheyney  to 
assist  me.     Here  follows  the 

Case  of  Mr.  MallarhL     August  18,  1693. 

Mr.  Nicolas  Mallarhe  offered  himself  to  be  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  last  Ember 
Week.  He  brought  with  him  a  sufficient  testimonial 
from  persons  who  are  known  to  the  Bishop,  and  a 
title  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  from  Robert 
Siderfin,  Esq.;  the  Bishop  examined  him,  and  so  did 
his  Chaplain,  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  he  was 
ordained  Deacon  last  Trinity  Sunday. 

Mr.  Mallarhe  desired  the  Bishop  to  ordain  him 
Priest  before  the  next  Ordination  Sunday.  The 
Bishop  acquaints  the  Archbishop  and  obtains  leave. 
Mr.  Mallarhe  thereupon  comes  for  Orders,  and  brings 
with  him  his  presentation  and  testimonials ;  but  his 
testimonials  not  being  from  clergymen,  but  from 
others,  Dr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Cheyney  (two  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  W^ells)  being  sent  for  by  the  Bishop, 
and  shewed  the  Archbifehop's  license,  did  not  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  join  with  the  Bishop  in  ordaining  Mr. 
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Mallarhe,  yet  they  modestly  demurred  and  objected 
two  things : 

First,  That  they  had  heard  Mr.  Mallarhe  had  been 
a  Nonconformist,  and  then  that  he  ought  to  have  testi- 
monials from  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

To  the  first,  the  Bishop  answered,  that  he  would 
call  Mr.  Mallarhe  to  speak  for  himself,  who  accord- 
ingly appeared,  and  said,  that  for  ten  years  last  past 
he  had  been  constant  to  the  public  worship,  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  forms  which  the 
Church  required,  and  for  his  other  fitness  he  offered 
himself  to  be  examined  by  those  Canons. 

As  to  the  second,  the  Bishop  was  content  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Mallarhe  for  that  time  till  he  brought  a  testi- 
monial from  the  clergy,  and  sent  him  away  re  infecta. 
But  he  soon  sent  a  certificate  from  four  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy.  Upon  receipt  of  it,  he  sent  it  to  the 
afore-named  Canons,  but  they  then  were  not  satisfied. 
Upon  which  the  Bishop  sent  his  Secretary  to  them 
to  let  them  know  that  he  now  required  of  them  to 
assist  him,  or  else  to  appear  and  give  him  good  rea- 
sons why  they  could  not.  Now  they  objected  that  in 
this  testimonial  there  wanted  per  Triennium,  which 
the  Canon  required,  and  therefore  they  could  not  join 
with  the  Bishop.  Hereupon  the  Bishop,  willing  to 
stop  all  pretences,  ordered  INlr.  Mallarhe  to  procure 
such  a  testimonial,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
brought  with  him,  August  15,  1093,  upon  which  the 
Bishop  sent  once  more  to  these  Canons  to  assist  him. 
But  Mr.  Clieyney  was  out  of  town  ;  Dr.  Creighton 
came   to  the  Bishop.     The    Bishop  asked   him   what 
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satisfaction  he  wanted  now  ?     He  raised  several  ob- 
jections. 

1st.  That  he  would  have  him  preach  a  Recantation 
Sermon  *,  which  the  Bishop  answered  and  told  him 
he  had  no  power  to  lay  new  conditions  on  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  charge  him. 

2.  That  Mr.  Mallarhe  might,  for  what  he  knew,  be 
excommunicated,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a 
recommendation  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  whose 
diocese  he  had  of  hite  taught  school.  To  which  'twas 
answered,  that  this  would  give  Mr.  Mallarhe  another 
great  journey,  and  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
a  license  from  that  Bishop  (that  bears  date  September 
2.,  1692)  which  license  hath  the  Bishop's  hand ;  and 
in  it,  speaking  of  JMr.  Mallarhe,  he  says  he  was  suffi- 
ciently informed  "  de  prohitate  et  sinceritate  religiunis" 
of  the  said  Mallarhe.  The  Doctor  urged  also  a  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  but  the  Bishop  believes  the 
Doctor  himself  did  not  believe  (or  think)  it  to  be  to 
his  purpose,  and  therefore  spares  him. 

3.  He  urged  our  Ninth  Canon,  which  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  Mallarhe 
had  ever  censured  those  that  conform. 

Lastly,  He  objected  that  whereas  Mr.  M.  lately 
taught  school  in  Devonshire,  the  Bishop  ought  to  have 


•  Public  Recantation  should  ever  be  insisted  on  previously  to  ordaining  a 
Dissenting  minister  ;  in  such  recantation  the  chief  point  to  be  exacted  is, — 
the  utter  inefficacy  of  his  former  assumed  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  sinfuhiess  of  such  assumption  without  Episcopal  Ordination — the  only 
visible  medium  of  a  divine  commission  to  udmhiister  in  holy  things. — 
Edit. 
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letters  dimissory  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;    to  which 
the  Bishop  repHed  many  things : 

I.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  assist  him  in  case  Mr. 
M.  did  procure  such  letters,  to  which  he  would  give 
no  answer. 

II.  That  he  was  of  opinion  that  none  ought  to  ordain 
him  but  himself.  On  which  occasion  the  Bishop  said 
many  things  which  seemed  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

III.  That  he  {i.e.  the  Doctor)  was  not  concerned  in 
such  letters,  they  being  between  Bishop  and  Bishop, 
and  that  the  Bishop  was  to  answer  if  he  failed  in  any 
matter  of  that  nature. 

The  Bishop  did  read  over  this  account  to  Dr. 
Creighton,  September  5,  lG9o,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  object  against  the  truth  of  any  part  of  it ;  to 
which  he  replied  he  could  not.  The  Bishop  did  it 
the  rather  because  his  enemies  had  misrepresented 
him  in  this  matter ;  and  a  certain  Lawyer,  who  dined 
with  the  Doctor  a  little  before,  had  before  a  friend  of  the 
Bishop  railed  at  him  for  his  proceedings  in  this  matter. 
The  Bishop's  friend  had  the  case  in  his  pocket,  as 
represented  ;  the  lawyer  read  it.  I  was  amazed  what 
he  had  done  that  he  should  be  so  horribly  abused. 

The  Bishop  had  nothing  to  answer  for  in  that  whole 
matter.  He  did  nothing  but  what  was  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  laws  and  Canons  of  this  Church.  Yet  was 
abused  by  his  enemies ;  reported  to  have  ordained  a 
fanalic*,  and  to  have  dispensed  with  his  subscriptions, 
a  thing  that  he  never  did,   and  that  he  abhors  and 


•  It  may  be  asked  liow  llic  Risliop  could  know  that  Mallaili6  was  not  a 
fanatir,  tliat  is,  a  Dissenter,  unless  lie  had  recanted  ?— Edit. 
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detests.  They  went  so  far  in  their  malice,  that  they 
misinformed  the  Queen  in  this  matter,  and  have  en- 
deavoured, by  lies  and  false  stories,  to  murder  his 
fame,  and  to  weary  him  out. 

Mallarhe  they  say  was  once  a  Non-conformist.  Grant 
it  to  be  true;  is  he  therefore  to  be  refused,  after  eight 
or  ten  years  conformity  *  ?  But  he  was  no  graduate  in 
the  University  ;  be  it  so.  Where  is  that  Canon  which 
does  exclude  him  from  Orders  if  he  liave  all  the  learn- 
ing and  good  qualifications  that  the  law  requires  ?  I 
have  seen  cause  to  reject  several  graduates  for  insuf- 
ficiency. Besides,  Mr.  M.  was  bred  beyond  sea  in 
his  younger  time,  and  might  have  no  opportunity  of 
stud3ing  in  our  Universities.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
and  fittest  that  I  ever  ordained ;  and  though  I  honour 
the  Universities,  yet  the  law  does  not  bind  me  up  to 
admit  to  Holy  Orders  none  but  graduates  f.     When 

*  No,  not  if  disposed  publicly  to  recant. 

f  But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  such  is  not  the  case,  though  it  must 
be  owned,  and  as  a  member  myself  of  one  of  the  English  Universities,  it  is 
ivith  shame  and  regret  I  do  own  it,  that  the  gross  profligacy  and  immorality 
into  which  young  men,  under  the  present  state  of  things  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  are  there  initiated,  render  those  places  any  thing  but  a  de- 
sireable  preparation  for  the  sacred  profession.  But  this  is  an  abuse:  and 
we  are  not  to  argue  against  any  institution  from  its  abuse.  The  extrava- 
gant habits  and  vicious  career  of  too  many  young  men  at  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing, are  points  that  call  aloud  for  instant  and  stwimari/  suppression.  This 
moral  rottenness  in  those  who  are  to  become  the  authorized  and  commis- 
sioned ministers  of  religion,  cannot  but  sap  the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an 
establishment :  for  though  the  unworthiness  of  the  minister  hinders  not  the 
effect  of  his  ministration,  and  though  his  divine  commission  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  spite  of  his  personal  faults,  yet  a  plausible  and  popular, 
though  false  and  hollow  plea  for  separation  is  thus  afforded  to  the  schismati- 
cally  disposed. — Edit. 
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the  Dean  urged  this,  I  showed  him  the  Canon  that 
mentions  graduates,  and  convinced  him  I  had  done 
nothing  against  the  Canon,  which  he  had  not  con- 
sidered before  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  seemed 
to  wonder  that  the  Canon  was  worded  as  I  shewed 
him  it  was. 

I  was  wilHng  (to  satisfy  these  two  Canons)  that  Mr. 
M.  should  procure  letters  dimissory,  though  I  knew  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  insist  upon  it,  now  he  was  to  be 
made  priest.  Mr.  Mallarhe  wrote  to  Mr.  Cook,  the 
Bishop's  Registrar,  about  it.  I  have  the  Registrar's 
answer  by  me,  dated  August  24,  1693,  in  which  he  tells 
him  that  the  Bishop  was  at  Trelawney,  and  would  be 
there  till  after  Michaelmas.  He  adds  his  opinion,  that 
his  Benefice  lying  in  another  Diocese,  his  certificate 
from  the  Clergy,  and  his  presentation  to  obtain  orders 
were  sufficient.  Dr.  Creighton  had  made  a  great 
bluster  about  this  matter,  and  it  was  given  out,  tliat 
rather  than  assist  the  Bishop,  he  would  leave  Wells. 
There  was  a  speech  that  he  was  packing  up  his  goods 
to  be  gone,  and  the  Dean  represented  to  me  how  great 
a  loss  that  would  be  to  their  Church.  For  my  part,  I 
was  prepared  very  well  to  bear  that  loss  ;  and,  knowing 
my  cause  to  be  good,  I  was  resolved  to  be  steady  to  it. 
An  overture  was  made  to  me,  that  I  should  make  use 
of  the  Vicars,  and  that  I  should  connive  at  Dr.  Crei'di- 
ton's  abocncc.  I  answered,  that  I  insisted  on  his  as- 
sisting me,  and  that  otherwise,  I  would  not  ordain 
Mr.  Mallarhe.  I  knew  that  it  was  mere  humour,  and 
a  false  notion  of  honour.  The  Doctor  had  spoken  big 
words  against  it,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  go  back 
with  reputation.      Besides,  had   I   connived  at  the  ab- 
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sence  of  these  Canons,  they  would  have  given  out  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  it.  And  1  could  expect  nothing 
but  a  contempt  of  my  authority,  and  reproaches  from 
my  enemies. 

Mallarhc  was  poor,  had  now  lost  his  School,  and 
were  he  not  ordained  would  want  means  to  subsist,  and 
lie  under  contempt  and  disgrace.  How  far  the  Canons 
might  consider  this,  I  knew  not ;  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Creighton,  at  length,  came  to  me  and  submitted  ; 
he  told  me  he  would  assist  me  in  the  ordination  of 
Mallarhe,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  engage  for  Mr.  Cheyney  also,  he  told 
me  he  would,  and,  upon  that  promise,  I  said  nothing  to 
Mr.  Cheyney.  But  Mr.  Cheyney  failed  to  make  good 
what  the  Doctor  had  promised  on  his  behalf;  in  this 
matter  Dr.  Creighton  cannot  be  excused  from  blame ; 
for,  if  he  did  ill  in  complying,  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  it  at  all ;  if  there  were  no  ill  in  it,  he  ought  not  to 
have  given  me  and  Mr.  Mallarhe  so  much  trouble. 
But,  when  men  are  in  a  faction,  they  do  not  cofisider  as 
they  ought.  Chapter  XIV. — I  returned,  from  Lon- 
don, to  Wells,  1694,  and  shall  now  report  some  things 
that  happened  in  that  year. 

While  I  was  at  London,  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Ashton, 
the  Prebendary  of  Wivelscomb,  died.  This  is  called 
the  Golden  Prebend,  and  hath  a  corps  of  about  500/. 
per  annum.  This  was  in  my  gift,  and  I  wanted  not 
great  applications.  I  had  then  a  Chaplain  that  had  a 
very  small  Prebend,  and  a  brother  of  my  wife's  that 
had  another.  I  waved  them  because  they  were  both 
competently  provided  for.     Many  suitors  I  had,  but 
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was  deaf  to  them  all;  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  gave  any 
thing  to  the  man  that  asked  *.  I  considered  that  I 
had  a  small  Rectory  which  I  had  lately  bestowed  on 
one  Mr.  Wells,  a  worthy  man.  It  was  Axb ridge,  a 
market-town,  in  my  Diocese.  That  Rectory  is  hardly 
worth  SOL  per  annum.  I  had  before,  for  his  encou- 
ragement, given  him  a  small  Prebend.  He  did  not  (nor 
did  any  person  for  him)  seek  for  it,  which  incHned  me 
to  bestow  it  on  him.  I  sent  for  him,  and  gave  it  him, 
and  by  that  means  I  have  made  Axbridge  a  very  com- 
petent maintenance. 

In  this  year  I  published  my  "  Notes  on  the  Penta- 
teuch" in  two  volumes.  I  also  published  a  Sermon, 
preached  at  Whitehall,  before  the  Queen,  May  23,  by 
her  Majesty's  command. 

I  met  with  a  great  many  troubles  this  year  ;  one  was 
from  Daniel  Ballowe,  Clerk  and  Minister  of  Crewkerne ; 
another  from  Mr.  Edwin  Sandys,  Archdeacon  of 
Wells  f.     Chapter  XVI  t.—  l(i9G.     I   shall,   in    the 


•  Tlie  disposal  of  Preferments  may  conveniently  be  regulated  thus: 
|t3^  "  '^liose  that  ask,  shall  not  have,  and  those  that  do  not  ask,  do  not 
want."— Edit. 

]  The  first  is  the  case  of  a  Clergyman,  wliom  the  Bishop  represents  as 
having  violated  his  promise  to  reside  on  u  certain  living,  and  as  having,  on 
various  occasions,  behaved  contumaciously.  The  latter,  of  one  of  his  own 
Archdeacons,  who  refused  recognizing  him  as  Bishop,  in  consequence  of  his 
filling  the  See  after  Ken's  deprivation.  Other  disputes  with  his  Clergy  are 
also  noticed. — Edit. 

I  Chapter  XV.  being  taken  up  entirely  with  the  election  of  Canons  in 
the  Church  of  Wells,  is  wholly  omitted.  The  present  Chapter  (XVI.)  be- 
gins with  accounts  of  Mr.  Samuel  D'Assigney  and  a  Mr.  Robert  Emborougli, 
who  presented  forged  letters  of  Orders,  as  also  did  some  others.     There  is 
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next  place,  relate  another  matter  which  gave  me  very 
much  trouble ;  but  then,  I  do  solemnly  declare  that  I 
am  perfectly  innocent,  as  to  the  whole  matter,  and  shall 
readily  declare  as  much  with  my  last  breath,  and  take 
the  Holy  Sacrament  upon  it.  I  have  been  very  much 
slandered  and  traduced,  by  that  very  perfidious  person 
who  hath  done  me  all  the  wrong,  and  knows  in  his  con- 
science that,  in  the  whole  proceeding,  I  have  done  him 
none.  He  declared  to  me,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
affair,  which  I  shall  mention  afterward,  that  I  had 
dealt  honourably  wath  him,  and  that  he  should  always 
speak  well  of  me.  This  he  hath  not  only  said  to  me, 
but  he  hath  said  it  behind  my  back  very  often,  as  I  can 
prove  to  his  face  by  unexceptionable  witness.  And, 
though  I  have  had  no  dealing  with  him  since  that  time, 
yet  hath  he  made  it  his  business  to  reproach  me  and 
my  family  after  the  most  virulent  manner,  without  the 
least  injury  or  provocation  on  my  part.  I  know  no 
reason  I  should  conceal  the  name  of  so  profligate  a 
wretch. — His  name  is  Claver  Morice  *,  M.D.  an  in- 
habitant of  Wells. 

This  person  courted  my  daughter  f,  and  because  he 


recorded  an  unedifying  quarrel  between  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Sandys,  Clergy- 
man of  Yeovilton,  who  omitted  certain  Prayers.  He  next  relates  his  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Sir  J.  Fenwick,  for  high  treason;  this 
is  succeeded  by  the  narrative,  as  above,  respecting  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  one  of  the  Bishop's  daughters  and  a  Dr  Morris. — Edit. 

"  Elsewhere  the  Bishop  writes  the  name  Morris. — Edit. 

f  It  is  to  be  regretted  the  Bishop  did  not  say  which  of  iiis  daughters. 
He  left  issue,  two  daughters,  who  were  his  co- heiresses ;  Susan,  who  married 
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hath  misrepresented  the  case  I  will  here  represent  it 
truly,  under  the  letters  A.  B.  as  I  drew  it  up  some 
years  ago,  in  order  to  take  some  advice  upon  it,  and  it 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Case. — A.  makes  his  addresses  to  B.  in  her 
father's  house,  in  the  country,  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  father.  When  the  father  knew  it,  he  expostu- 
lated with  A.  thereupon,  and  finding  his  daughter  not 
yet  entangled  in  her  affections,  he  puts  an  end  to  it, 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  daughter,  and 
absolutely  puts  off  A.  and  after  this  goes  to  Londpn, 
leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  country. 

During  that  time  A.  renews  his  suit,  not  only  with- 
out the  knowledge,  but  against  the  express  will  of  her 
father.  How  far,  in  the  time,  he  might  engage  her 
affections,  I  leave  any  man  to  judge  by  the  sequel. 
After  this,  B.  comes  to  London.  A.  writes  to  her 
thither,  persuades  her  to  marry  him  against  her  parents' 
consent ;  endeavours  to  beget  in  her  an  ill  opinion  and 
contempt  of  her  parents,  and,  falsely,  represents  to  her 
what  had  passed,  as  appears  by  a  letter  producible, 
under  his  own  hand,  bearing  date  November  8,  1G93. 

Upon  this,  the  father,  having  first  left  his  daughter 
to  her  liberty  to  marry  him,  puts  off  A.  a  second  time  ; 
and  B.  gave  him  a  positive  and  absolute  denial  under 
her  own  hand. 

Thus  things  stood  till  about  June,   1G94,  when  the 


Sir  Richunl  Evcranl,  Bart,  of  LaiiRleys,  in  Great  Waltliam,  Essex;  and 
Anne,  who  dying  .xlehs,  May  i:{,  17'2»,  left  :i()0/.  for  erecting  a  monnment 
to  her  father  and  mother's  memory  i  which  was  done  soon  after,  ytd. 
infra. — Edit. 
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father,  with  his  family,  returned  into  the  country.  The 
father  cannot,  in  this  interim,  accuse  A.  of  any  secret 
practices  to  entangle  B.  a  third  time.  But  yet  (to  his 
trouble  and  surprize)  he  found,  when  he  was  in  the 
country,  (where  A.  lived)  that  B.  discovered  some  in- 
clinations towards  A. ;  fell  very  sick  upon  it,  and  dan- 
gerously so.  A  woman  that  the  father  put  great 
confidence  in,  averred  to  him  that  that  was  the  cause 
of  her  illness.  The  father  (out  of  his  great  kindness 
to  B.)  declared  that  if  that  was  the  case,  he  would, 
rather  than  bury  his  daughter,  submit  to  a  treaty  with 
A.,  and  did  consent  that  he  should  be  sent  for  to  that 
purpose. 

A.  did  come,  and  the  father  did  agree  with  him  upon 
terms  of  settlement,  and  did  promise  his  consent  that 
he  should  marry  his  daughter  on  such  terms,  and  did 
add  that  all  this  on  his  part  should  be  made  good,  on 
condition  that  he  gained  the  consent  of  B. 

After  this,  though  the  father  agreed  on  a  portion 
that  fully  answered  what  A.  was  to  settle,  yet  A.  en- 
deavoured to  screw  him  higher.  He  insisted  on  the 
present  possession  of  part  of  the  mother's  jointure,  and 
declared  he  would  not  marry  B.  unless  it  was  granted. 
But  this  was  refused.  When  he  sent  one  to  the  father 
to  persuade  him  to  engage  to  make  B.  equal  to  her 
younger  sister,  which  the  father  absolutely  refused  to 
consent  to :  and  said,  that  he  did  not  choose  A.  for  a 
match  for  B.  but  submitted  to  it,  and  that  he  would 
not  oblige  himself  to  do  as  much  for  a  child  that  chose 
for  herself,  as  for  one  that  in  that  affair  should  be 
governed  by  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  writings  were  roughly  drawn  up. 
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and  left  with  the  father  to  peruse.  He  did  peruse 
them,  and  sincerely  intended  to  proceed.  And  whereas 
the  mother  was  against  the  match,  he  did  endeavour  to 
reconcile  her  to  it,  and  did  tell  A.  that  he  hoped  to 
effect  it.  However,  he  did  all  that  an  honest  man  could 
do,  and  hath  done  so  in  the  whole  affair.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  wanting  towards  his  completing  the 
matter,  but  the  consent  of  B.  which  A.  could  not  obtain, 
though  he  affirmed  to  her  f^ither  that  he  had  it,  and 
that  she  had  promised  him. 

On  the  other  hand  B.  begs  of  her  father  that  he 
would  break  off  the  intended  match.  To  whom  he 
replied,  that  he  would  not  do  it.  That  he  had  done  it 
twice  already.  That  it  was  said  she  had  promised  A. 
marriage.  He  charged  her  solemnly  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  she  should  take  care  to  do  A.  no  wronj;. 

In  the  mean  time,  A.  rails  at  the  father  for  effecting 
this  alteration  in  his  daughter;  misreports and  slanders 
him  (as  his  manner  is)  in  all  places  ;  gives  out  that  B. 
loved  him  as  well  as  formerly,  ami  this  altei'ation  that 
seemed  to  be  in  her,  he  imputed  to  the  fraud  and 
wickedness  of  her  parents. 

Upon  this  the  father  sends  for  him  with  two  of  his 
friends,  to  convince  him  of  his  error  in  two  things. — 1. 
That  the  father  had  not  dealt  insincerely. — 2.  That  B. 
loved  him  still.  As  to  the  first  the  father  provoked 
him  to  say  what  he  had  to  accuse  him  of,  and  put  him 
so  to  it  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  of  moment.  He 
thei'c  protested  his  innocence — olt'ered  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  him,  which  he  took  no  notice  of,  and  told 
him  he  did  consent  as  at  first,  on  condition  B.  did, 
whom  he  had  always  left  entirely  to  her  liberty.     As  to 
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the  second,  he  offered  to  call  in  B.  th;it  she  might  de- 
clare whether  she  loved  him  as  before,  which  A. 
refused.  A.  insisted,  that  whereas  B.  had  loved  him, 
he  would  have  reasons  assigned  of  her  alteration.  To 
which  the  father  replied,  that  he  would  inquire  strictly 
into  that  piatter,  and  so  that  meeting  broke  up. 

Soon  after  this  the  father  called  B.  to  account;  tells 
her  that  A.  did  believe  that  she  loved  him  as  before  ; 
assures  her  that  she  had  his  consent  to  marry  him, 
that  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  she  did  it :  and  more- 
over, that  whereas  her  mother  was  supposed  to  be 
against  the  match,  he  would  take  upon  him  to  render 
her  easy  on  the  account.  She  replied,  that  she  was 
mistaken  in  A.  That  she  could  not  be  happy  with  him, 
and  shewed  a  great  aversion.  The  father  told  her 
that  she  ought  then  to  declare  the  reasons  of  the  alter- 
ation, and  that  A.  expected  it.  To  which  she  replied, 
that  her  reasons  were  these:  —  1.  That  when  he 
thought  he  was  sure  of  her  kindness,  he  entertained  her 
with  frequent  invectives  against  her  parents,  which  she 
could  not  bear. — 2,  That  she  deprehended  him  in 
frequent  lies  in  his  ordinary  conversation. — 3.  That  her 
father  having  at  that  time  a  spiritual  promotion  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  tempted  her  with  100/.  to  procure  it 
for  a  friend  of  his.  These  reasons  she  assiijned.  And 
the  father  knows  and  can  prove  the  facts  that  are  here 
charged.     The  third  he  owns  and  justifies  also. 

After  this  the  father  meets  with  A.  and  told  him  that 
now  he  could  assign  the  reasons  of  the  aversion  in  B. 
from  her  own  mouth,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  do  it  be- 
fore his  two  friends  who  were  present  at  the  last  meeting. 
This  he  did,  because  he  found  it  necessary  to  discourse 
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him  before  witnesses  having  experimented  how  he  had 
formerly  misrepresented  him.  But  he  never  thought 
fit  to  bring  those  friends  to  hear  the  matter. 

It  must  not  be  forgot  that  A.  pretends  that  B.  pro- 
mised him  marriage.  All  that  he  pretended  at  first 
was  a  promise  from  her.  But  after  a  friend  of  his, 
a  learned  civilian,  had  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
binding  in  a  single  promise  on  one  side,  then  he  gave 
out  that  there  had  passed  a  mutual  and  reciprocal 
promise  or  contract.  But  we  have  his  word  only  for 
this. 

However,  this  being  a  matter  of  moment,  the  father 
makes  the  most  exact  inquiry  into  it.  Upon  the  whole 
he  can  find  nothing  (unless  he  rely  upon  the  veracity 
of  A.)  that  obligeth  in  the  matter.  Here's  no  witness 
produced.  The  father  would  not  have  refused  her 
entering  into  such  a  contract  before  witnesses  and  in 
his  presence.     But  that  was  never  desired. 

The  father  is  willing  to  admit  for  the  completing  this 
case  as  much  as  he  can  possibly  with  reason.  And 
that  he  supposeth  to  be  this  : — That  A.  endeavoured 
to  extort  a  promise  that  she  would  marry  none  but 
him  during  his  life.  She  resisted  it.  He  urged  her, 
and  tells  her  that  she  shall  never  stir  from  that  place  (it 
was  not  in  her  father's  house)  unless  she  repeated  such 
words,  to  the  purpose  above-said  after  iiim.  She  told 
him  if  she  repeated  those  words  to  gain  her  liberty, 
yet  she  would  not  abide  by  them,  or  esteem  herself 
obliged.  Upon  this  protestation  she  is  suj^posed  to 
have  repeated  those  words,  and  to  have  parted  from 
A. 

For  any  promit-c  after,  (hough   it  docs   not  ai)pear 
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there  was  any  thing  mutual,  or  that  amounted  to  more 
than  this  that  she  intended  to  marry  him ; — and  as  she 
did  intend  it,  so  did  her  father  also,  who  leaves  it  to 
others  to  judge  what  can  be  inferred  from  that; — it  is 
to  be  questioned  whether  A.  intended  now  to  marry 
B.  or  not.  For  he  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  break  it 
off".  And  a  certain  clergyman  of  good  fame  discoursing 
with  A.  about  this  whole  matter,  A.  told  him,  that  as 
for  the  business  of  marriage  he  was  at  ease,  and  well 
content  with  a  single  life,  and  that  he  would  please 
himself  with  obhging  B.  to  a  single  life  also,  and  glut 
himself  with  revenge. 

This  is  the  case  as  I  drew  it  up  when  those  things 
were  fresh  in  my  memory.  I  did  it  with  a  design  to 
take  some  learned  friends'  advice  upon  it.  And  so  it 
was  that  about  the  same  time  Dr.  M.  drew  up  his  case, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave  me  the 
original  written  by  the  Doctor  himself,  which  I  have 
by  me.     The  Doctor's  case  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  gentleman  makes  love  to  a  lady — obtains  her 
"  favour — has  her  parents'  consent — then  a  promise 
"  from  her  of  marriage;  afterwards  was  unaccountably 
"  rejected,  and  he  consents  to  relinquish  the  promise. 
"  Some  weeks  after  the  lady  grew  extremely  in  love 
"  with  this  gentleman,  and  by  the  warm  and  repeated 
"  solicitations  of  her  relations  he  was  prevailed  with 
"  to  renew  his  address.  He  did,  and  they  both 
"  promised  each  other  marriage;  the  lady's  parents 
"  were  thus  gratified,  and  the  fortune  and  settle- 
"  ment  were  agreed  to.  But  the  better  to  secure 
"  themselves  of  each  other,  the  gentleman  takes  the 
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"  lady  by  the  hand  and  says  thus  : — In  the  presence 
"  of  God  I  speak  it,  that  I  will  never  marry  any  one 
"  else  but  you  ;  and  now,  madam,  it  is  but  reason- 
**  able  for  me  to  request  you  to  say  the  same  words 
"  too.  She  answered,  I  have  already  promised  you, 
*'  and  you  may  trust  me.  But  to  satisfy  you,  I  do 
"  assure  you,  I  will  never  be  married  to  any  one  but 
"  you  while  you  are  alive.  After  this,  by  an  amazing 
**  capriccio  of  her  parents,  the  lady  (though  of  age)  by 
"  threats  and  severities  was  forbidden  the  company 
"  of  the  gentleman,  though  nothing  was  alleged 
"  against  him,  and  a  great  application  n.as  been  made 
"  to  him  to  acquit  her  of  the  obligations.  The  gen- 
**  tleman  desires  to  know  whether  if  both  released 
'^  other  of  these  contracts,  he  could  {in  foro  con- 
"  scientice)  marry  any  other  woman  ;  the  promise 
"  mentioned  being  of  the  nature  of  a  vow,  and  a  dis- 
"  junctive  one,  which  he  doubts,  obliges  him  to  keep 
"  from  marrying  any  one  else,  though  he  is  not  likely 
"  to  obtain  her  for  whose  sake  he  made  it." 


This  auto-biography  of  Kidder  is  concluded  in  the 
following  Chapter  (XVII.)  which  treats  of  a  long  alter- 
cation with  a  Mr.  II.  Bridges,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bridges,  Knt.  of  the  county  of  Somerset : — also  with 
the  Rev.  Samuel  IJill,  Rector  of  Kilmington,  Somerset, 
about  a  book  against  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which 
Hill  ufTirmed  Bishop  Kidder  hud  instigated  him  to 
write,  but  which  evidently  the  Bishop  had  nothing  to 
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do  with.  There  is  yet  another  dispute  with  a  Mr. 
Jones,  to  whom  the  Bishop  refused  ordination.  The 
Bishop's  narrative  abruptly  terminates  with  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  mode  of  ordination,  and  the  persons  so  ad- 
mitted by  him. 


Bishop  Kidder  died,  November,  1703,  in  his  Palace, 
at  Wells,  and  was  privately  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 
Through  a  most  unhappy  accident,  in  the  night,  be- 
tween the  26th  or  27th  of  that  month,  he  was  killed  in 
his  bed,  with  his  lady,  by  the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimnies, 
occasioned  by  the  great  storni !  It  is  reported  that  his 
heirs  were  sued  for  dilapidations!  He  was  a  very 
learned  writer,  and  one  of  the  best  Divines  of  his 
time. 

He  left  issue,  two  daughters  ;  Susan  married  to  Sir 
Richard  Everard,  Bart.,  of  Langleys,  in  Great  Wal- 
tham,  Essex  ;  and  Anne,  who  died  unmarried.  May  13, 
1728.  The  latter  left  300/.  for  erecting  a  monument 
to  her  father  and  mother's  memory,  which  was  done 
soon  after.  The  Bishop's  daughter,  Lady  Everard, 
died  September  12,  17u9  (Sir  Richard,  her  husband, 
having  deceased  in  1722-3),  leaving  two  sons.  Sir 
Richard  and  Sir  Hugh,  successively  5th  and  Gth  Baro- 
nets. Sir  Richard  Everard,  Bart.,  grandson  of  Bishop 
Kidder,  died  caelebs,  in  1741-2,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  brother,  Sir  Hugh.  It  does  not  appear  to 
which  of  the  two  daughters  Dr.  Morris  paid  his  ad- 
dresses. 

M  2 
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Publications,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared  : — 

1 .  The  Young  Mans  Duty. — A  discourse  shewing 
the  necessity  of  seeking  the  Lord  betimes :  as  also  the 
danger  and  unreasonableness  of  trusting  to  a  late  or 
death-bed  repentance.  Lond.  1663,  12mo.  The  10th 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  1750. 

2.  Convivium  Coeleste — A  plain  and  familiar  dis- 
course concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  Lond.  1674, 
8vo.  reprinted  afterwards  with  additions. 

3.  Charity  Directed;  or  the  way  to  give  Alms  to 
the  greatest  advantage. — In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Lond. 
1677,  8vo. 

4.  The  Christian  Sufferer  Supported ;  or  a  Discourse 
shewing  at  once  that  the  Sufferings  of  good  men  are 
not  inconsistent  with  God's  special  Providence,  &c. 
Lond.   1680. 

5.  He  collected  and  communicated  to  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Ray,  the  Hebrew  Proverbs,  that  are  added  by 
way  of  appendix  to  that  industrious  gentleman's  'Col- 
lection of  Proverbs.' 

6.  He  published  these  several  Serm-^ns-, —  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Education  of  Youths:  on  Eph. 
i.  4.  Lond.  1673. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  at  Guildhall 
Chapel,  on  July  16,  168iJ.  Tiie  text  is  1  Peter  iii.  2. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  William 
Allen,  August  17,  1686,  on  Hebrews  xiii.  4.  This  Mr. 
Allen  was  a  citizen  of  London,  and  wrote  ten  books, 
chiefly  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  I'^iigland,  against 
the  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  &c.  A  Sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  Thomas  Pakeman,  M.A.  1691,  on  Rev.  xiv. 
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13.  A  Sermon  on  the  "  Resurrection."  Lond.  1G94. 
Besides  which,  he  pubhshed  in  1697,  Twelve  Sermons 
preached  upon  several  occasions ;  amongst  which  is 
reprinted,  "  Tiie  Judgment  of  Private  Discretion." 

7.  He  wrote  the  following  Tracts  against  Popery. 
(1.)  A  Second  Dialogue  between  a  new  Catholic  Con- 
vert and  a  Protestant,  shewing  why  he  cannot  believe 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Lond.  1686,  4to. 
(2.)  An  Examination  of  Bellarmine's  Thirteenth  Note 
of  the  Church,  Of  the  Confession  of  Adversaries  : 
Lond.  1G87,  4to.  {?>.)  The  Texts  which  Papists 
cite  out  of  the  Bible  for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrine, 
Of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  examined.  Part  I.  and 
IL  Lond.  4to.  He  was  assisted  in  this  last  by  Mr. 
Gee.  (4.)  The  Judgment  of  Private  Discretion  in 
matters  of  Religion  defended  ;  in  a  Sermon  on  1  Thess. 
V.  "ill.  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  February 
23,  1686.  Lond.  1687.  4to.,  with  a  preface.  Reflec- 
tions on  a  French  Testament ;  printed  at  Bordeaux, 
A.D.  1686  ;  pretended  to  be  translated  out  of  the 
Latin  into  French,  by  the  Divines  of  Louvain.  Lond. 
1690.  4to.     The  other  things  he  published  were — 

8.  Help  for  Children  s  Understanding  the  Church 
Catechism. 

9.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  at  his  pri- 
mary Visitation,  begun  at  Axbridge,  June  2,  1692. 
Lond.  1692,  4to. 

1 0.  He  was  also  author  of  The  Life  of  Dr.  Anthony 
Horneck.  London,  1698,  8vo.  And  after  his  decease 
were  published  these  two  pieces. 

11.  A  Discourse  coticerning  Sins  of  Infirmity  and 
Wilful  Sins,  with  another  "  Of  Restitution,^'  12mo. 
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Composed  chiefly  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  his  Diocese.  The  copy  was  sent  to  the 
press  a  very  short  time  before  the  dreadful  tempest 
which  put  a  period  to  his  hfe. 

12.  "  Critical  Remarks  upon  some  difficult  Passages 
of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Peter  King."  London, 
1719  and  1725.     8vo. 


Synopsis  of  Dates,  Preferments y  Sfc. 

Born,  A.D.  1633. 

B.A.  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1652. 
Fellow  of  the  same,  1655. 
M.A.  1656. 

Ordained  Deacon  and  Priest,  1658. 
Vicar  of  Stanground  Co.  Hunt,  1659. 
Ejected  for  non-conformity,  1662. 
Rector  of  Raine,  Essex,  1664.     Resigned,  1674. 
Minister  of  St.  Helen's,  London,  before  1674,  but 
not  instituted. 

Preacher  at  the  Roils,  before  1674. 

Rector  of  St.  Martin's  Outvvich,  1674. 

Week-day  Lecturer  at  Black  Friars',  soon  after  1674. 

Prebendary  of  Norwich,  1681. 

Lecturer  of  Ipswich,  latter  part  of  Charles  II. 's  reign. 

Dean  of  Petcrborougli,  1()89. 

D.D.  of  Cambridge,  by  Royal  Mandamus,  1690. 

Bishop  of  liath  and  Wells,  1691. 

Died  November  26,  1703.     Aged  70. 

Tomb, — "  Between   the   casterniuost    coluinn.s   on 
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"  the  north  side  of  the  Choir,  is  the  lofty  Monument 

"  of  Bishop  Kidder  and  his  Lady,  who  were   killed 

"  in  the  great  storm  of  November  26,  1703.     This 

"  was  erected   by   their  surviving  daughter,  who  is 

'*  represented  by  an  elaborate  figure,  reclining  on  a 

**  slab,  and  looking  at  two  urns,  supposed  to  contain 

"  the  ashes  of  her  ill-fated  parents :  at  the  sides  are 

"  two  Corinthian    columns,   supporting  an  entabla- 

"  ture   and  open  pediment,   crowned   with   flaming 

"  lamps,  and  a  lozenge  shield  of  the  family  arms. 

"  Beneath   the    entablature   is    expanded    drapery, 

"  with  cherubim  in  basso-relievo  *." 

Portraits. — There  is  an  oil  Painting  of  Kidder  in 

the  collection  of  episcopal  Portraits,  at  Wells  Palace. 

See  Part  I.  p.  39  of  this  Work.     There  is  an  engraved 

Portrait,  by  Clamp,  8vo.     He  is  not  named  in  Granger 

or  Noble. 

Arms. — None  on  record  in  the  Heralds'  College. 
See  the  list  of  the  Arms  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  at  p.  QQ  of  Part  I. -of  this  Publication. 

*  Britton's  Hist.  Wells  Catli.  p.  113. 
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XIV.     GEORGE   HOOPER, 
Succeeded  A.D.   1704. — Died  1727. 

This  distinguislied  Prelate,  the  son  of  George 
Hooper,  gent,  was  born  at  Grimley,  Worcestershire, 
November  18,  1640,  and  was  educated  in  grammar  and 
classical  learning  first  at  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  at 
Westminster-School,  where  he  was  a  Kind's  scholar. 
From  thence  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1657,  where  he  took  his  degrees  at  the 
regular  times  ;  and  distinguished  himself  above  his 
contemporaries  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  and 
the  oriental  languages,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Pocock.  In  1672  he  became  Fellow-Chaplain 
with  Dr.  Ken,  to  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
collated  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Havant,  in  Hampshire, 
which,  the  situation  being  unhealthy,  he  resigned  for 
the  Rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  the  same  county. 
In  July,  167o,  he  proceeded  B.D.  and  not  long  after- 
wards removed  to  Lambeth,  being  made  Chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  begged  that  favour  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  who  in  1675  gave  him  the 
Rectory  of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  the  Precentor- 
ship  of  Exeter,  an  option  of  his.  In  1677  he  C(mi- 
menced  D.D.  and  the  same  year,  being  made  Almoner 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  he  went  to  Holland,  where, 
at  her  re(iuest,  he  regulated  her  Chapel  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  one  year's 
attendance,  he  returned  in  order  to  complete  his  mar- 
riage to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Ri -hard  (iuildford,  gent. 
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the  treaty  for  which  had  been  set  on  foot  before  his 
departure.     He  then  went  back  to  the  Princess,  who 
had  obtained  a  promise  from   him   to   that  purpose ; 
but,  after  a  stay  of  about  eight  months,  she  consented 
to  let  him  return  home.     In  1680,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  offered  the  Divinity-professorship  at  Oxford,  but 
the  succession  to  that  chair  had  been  secured  to  Dr. 
Jane.     About  the  same  time,  however,   Dr.  Hooper 
was  made   King's  Chaplain.     In  1685,  by  the  King's 
command,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
had  much   free  conversation  with  him  in  the  tower, 
both  the  evening  before  and  the  day  of  his  execution, 
when  the  unhappy  Duke  assured  hiia  "  he  had  made 
his  peace  with  God  ;"    the  nature  of  which  persuasion 
Dr.  Hooper  solemnly  entreated  him  to  consider  well, 
and  then  waited  on  him  in  his  last  moments.     The  fol- 
lowing year  he  took  a  share  in  the  popish  controversy, 
and  wrote  a  treatise,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently 
with  his  works.     In  1691,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Sharp  in 
the  Deanery  of  Canterbury,  being  installed  July  11*. 
As  he  never  made  the  least  application  for  preferment, 
Queen  Mary  surprised  him  with  this  offer,  when   the 
King,   her  husband,  was  absent  in  Holland.     With  a 
disinterestedness  not  very  common,  he  now  proposed  to 
resign  either  of  his  livings,  but  the  Queen  observed, 
"  That  though  the  King  and  she  never  gave  two  livings 
to    one  man,   yet   they  never    took    them    away,   and 
ordered  him  to  keep  both.     However,  he  resigned  the 
Rectory  of  Woodhay.     He  was  made  Chaplain  to  their 


•  Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  10. 
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Majesties  the  same  year.  In  1G98,  when  a  Preceptor 
was  chosen  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  though  both 
the  royal  parents  of  that  Prince  pressed  earnestly  to 
have  Hooper,  and  no  objection  was  ever  made  against 
him,  yet  the  King  appointed  Bishop  Burnet  for  that 
service.  In  1701,  he  was  chosen  Prolocutor  to  the 
lower  house  of  Convocation  ;  and  the  same  year  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  which  he 
declined.  In  1703,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph. 
This  he  accepted,  though  against  his  inclination  :  on 
this  occasion  he  resigned  at  Lambeth,  but  retained  his 
other  preferments  with  this  Bishopric,  in  which, 
indeed,  he  continued  but  a  few  months,  and  on  that 
account  he  generously  refused  the  usual  mortuaries  or 
pensions,  then  so  great  a  burthen  to  tlie  clergy  of 
Wales,  saying,  "  They  never  should  pay  so  dear  for  a 
sight  of  him.''  In  March  1704,  he  became  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  a  translation  which  he  earnestly 
requested  her  Majesty  to  dispense  with,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  expense  attendant,  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to 
remove,  and  also  in  regard  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ken,  the 
deprived  Bishop  of  that  place,  who  had  survived  the 
prelacy  of  Bisho]i  Kidder,  and  whom  Bishop  Hooper 
begged  might  be  restored.  The(iuecn  readily  complied 
with  Hooper's  rccjuest ;  but  the  offer  being  declined  by 
Ken,  Hooper  consented  to  become  Bishop  Kidder's 
successor.  He  now  relinquished  the  Deanery  of  Can- 
terbury, but  wished  to  have  retained  the  Precentorship 
of  Exeter  hi  c(niimcn(ln7n,  solely  for  the  use  of  Bisiiop 
Ken.     But  this  was  not   agreeable  to   Dr.  Trelawny, 
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then  Bishop  of  Exeter.  His  intention,  however,  was 
supplied  by  the  bounty  of  the  Queen,  who  conferred 
an  annual  pension  of  2001.  on  the  deprived  Prelate. 
In  1705,  Bishop  Hooper  distinguished  himself  in  the 
debate  on  the  danger  of  the  Church,  which  with  many 
other  persons,  he  apprehended  to  be  more  than  imagi- 
nary. His  observation  was  candid ;  he  complained 
with  justice  of  that  invidious  distinction  which  the 
terms  high  Church  and  low  Church  occasioned,  and 
of  that  enmity  which  they  tended  to  produce.  In  the 
debate  of  1706,  he  spoke  against  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  but  grounded  his  arguments  on 
fears  which  have  not  been  realized.  In  1709-10,  when 
the  articles  of  Sacheverel's  impeachment  were  debated, 
he  defended  that  divine,  and  entered  his  protest  against 
the  ill-judged  proceedings  of  the  faction  opposed  to  him. 
Character. — His  prudent,  courteous,  and  liberal 
behaviour  in  his  diocese,  secured  the  esteem  both  of 
the  laity  and  clergy.  To  the  latter  he  was  a  faithful 
friend.  His  disposal  of  the  preferments  in  his  diocese 
was  judicious  and  disinterested.  Those  who  served,  or 
who  were  zealous  in  their  endeavour  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  were  dignified  without  any  expectation, 
and  the  diligent  were  always  advanced  without  being 
permitted  to  undergo  the  pain  of  solicitation.  His  re- 
gulation also  in  official  proceedings  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  *'  no  tedious  formalities  protracted  business — no 
imperious  officers  insulted  the  clergy."  The  regard 
which  he  experienced,  inseparably  attached  him  to 
this  diocese,  and  it  is  said  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  accept  the  See  of  London,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Compton,  or  that  of  York,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sharp. 

10 
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This  Prelate  astonished  even  his  most  accomplished 
guests  with  his  learning  :  he  was  an  Universalist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  not  a  smatterer  in  various 
sciences,  but  a  perfect  master  of  them  all ;  the  lawyer, 
the  casuist,  the  divine,  the  antiquary,  the  linguist,  the 
philosopher,  the  classical  scholar ;  yet  always  the  re- 
fined and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  blended  the 
gravity  of  the  Bishop  with  the  pleasantry  of  the  wit  ; 
but  the  former  always  restrained  the  latter,  so  that  the 
gracefulness  of  piety  ever  kept  the  brilliancy  of  imagi- 
nation in  chastened  restraint.  He  ivas  the  Father  of 
his  diocese,  hwivn  to,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  good 
and  wise.  He  ivas  not  a  man  to  patronize  Clergymen 
of  doubtful^  "  liberal,"  or  low-church  principle,  because 
they  were  his  nephews  or  cousins.  His  Clergy  were  his 
family — his  spiritual  sons  :  to  them  he  was  all  gentle- 
ness. He  drew  no  line  against  applicants  for  prcfer- 
ment,  because  they  were  applicants :  he  encouraged 
them  to  reveal  their  ivants,  and,  when  necessary,  his 
2)atronage  and  purse  raised  the  distressed,  laborious^ 
zealous  or  orthodox  pastor  to  ease  and  competence. 
The  discriminating  Dr.  Busby  observed  of  him,  when 
at  Westminster — "  this  boy  is  the  least  favoured  in 
features  of  any  in  the  School,  but  he  will  be  the  most 
extraordinary  of  any  of  them."  Bishop  Burnet,  how- 
ever, describes  him  as  "  ambitious,"  and  dissatisfied 
with  his  Deanery,  because  he  tbought  he  deserved  to 
be  raised  higher.  But  supposing  that  he  did  think  so, 
I  cannot  see  why  he  is  to  be  blamed  :  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Prelacy,  if  arising  from  the  wish  to  defend  the 
Church,  and  impartially  to  dispense  its  patronage,  so 
far  fro)n   being  censurable,  ranks   high  in  the  list  of 
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Christian  virtues.  That  he  was  not  avaricious,  is 
evident  from  his  remaining  content  witli  the  moderate 
See  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Having  presided  over  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells 
twenty-three  years  and  six  months,  and  having  nearly 
attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven,  he  died,  Sep- 
tember G,  1727,  at  Berkeley,  near  Frome,  Somerset, 
whither  he  sometimes  retired.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, at  his  own  request,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells, 
under  a  marble  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  smaller  monument,  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 24,  172G,  aged  seventy-one.  By  this  lady  he  had 
nine  children,  one  of  whom  only,  a  daughter,  survived 

him,    then    the    widow    of    Prowse,   Esq.      A 

descendant  of  Bishop  Hooper,  an  heiress  of  the  name  of 
Prowse,  married  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rogers,  LL.B.  the 
present  worthy  Rector  of  Berkeley,  and  possessor  of 
the  estate. 

Publications. — Besides  eight  Sermons,  the  Bishop 
published  several  books  in  his  life-time,  and  left  several 
MSS.  behind  him,  some  of  which  he  permitted  to  be 
printed.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  both  :  1. 
"  T/ie  Church  of  England  free  from  the  imputation  of 
Poperrj,''  1682.  2.  "  A  fair  and  methodical  Discus- 
sion of  the  first  and  great  Controversy  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  CJiurch  of  Rome,  concern- 
ing the  Infallible  Guide:  in  three  Discourses."  The 
first  two  of  these  were  licensed  by  Dr.  Morrice,  in 
1687,  but  the  last  was  never  printed,  o.  "  The  Par- 
son's Case,  tinder  the  present  Land-tax  recommended, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,'' 
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1689.  4.  "  ^  Discourse  concerning  Lent,  in  two 
parts."  The  first,  an  historical  account  of  its  observa- 
tion; the  second,  an  essay  concerning  its  original, 
[herein  he  shews  that  most  of  our  Christian  ordinances 
are  derived  from  the  Jews ;  and  conjectures  that  Lent 
is  of  the  same  original,]  1G94.  5.  "  A  Paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  for  October,  1699,  entitled 
A  Calculation  of  the  Credibility  of  Human  Testimony." 
6.  "  New  Danger  of  Presbytery,'"  1707.  -7.  "  Marhs 
of  a  Defenceless  Cause."  8.  "  A  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Loioer  House  of  Convocation,  from 
February   10,    1700,   to  June  25,    1701,    vindicated." 

9.  "  De  Valentinianorum  Hceresi  conjecture,  qiiibus 
illius  origo  ex  j^gyptiaca  theologia  deducitur,''  1711. 

10.  '^  An  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  ancient  Mea- 
sures, the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and  esjjeciaUy  the  Jewish. 
With  an  Appendix  concerning  our  old  English  Money 
and  Measures  of  Content,"  1721.  11.  "  De  Patri- 
archa-  Jacobi  Benedictione  (Gen.  49,)  conjecture,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt,  afterwards  the  Hebrew 
Professor,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  according  to  the 
Bisho])'s  directions,  to  the  Editor,  a  little  before  his 
death.  The  MSS.  before-mentioned,  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing : —  1.  "  A  Latin  Sermon,"  preached  in  1672, 
when  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D. ;  and,  2.  "  A  Latin 
Tract  on  Divorce."  A  beautiful  edition  of  his  whole 
works  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1757,  folio,  by  the  above 
Dr.  I  lunt,  then  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

Tomb. — "  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle, 
is  a  lofty  monument  of  marble,  with  a  long  inscription 
on  a  tablet,  between  two  Corinthian  columns,  support- 
ing an  entablature  and  pediment,  in  commemoration  of 
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Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  1727.  At  the  sides,  above 
the  pedestal,  are  youthful  Genii,  and  over  the  entabla- 
ture are  the  arms  of  the  See  impaling  Hooper  *." 

Portraits. — There  is  a  whole-length  Oil  Painting  of 
Bishop  Hooper,  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  at  Berkeley  House  ; 
there  is  also  a  Portrait,  in  oils,  among  Bishop  Law's 
collection,  at  Wells  Palace.  There  is  an  engraved 
Portrait  by  Smith,  from  Kneller,  mezz. ;  and  by  G. 
White,  from  T.  Hall,  1728.  Noble  in  his  continuation 
of  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  7G, 
remarks  that  the  mixture  of  mezzotinto  with  enffravinsr 
was  first  practised  in  this  print. 

Arms. — None  recorded  at  the  London  Heralds' 
College. 


*  Britton.  Hist.  Wells  Cathedr.  p.  114.  In  the  passage  (juoted,  in- 
stead of  "  the  arms  of  the  see  impaling  Hooper" — we  should  read — im- 
paling those  used  by  Hooper  :  for  using  arms  and  having  them  are  two 
things.  Bishop  Hooper  had  no  right  to  arms,  none  being  recorded  at  the 
Heralds*  College,  London,  at  Ulster's,  or  Lord  Lyon's  Offices — Edit. 
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XV.     JOHN  WYNNE. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1727.— Died  A.D.  1743. 

Of  the  parentage  of  Bishop  Wynne  I  am  not  in- 
formed. Of  his  ancestry  it  would  be  needless  to 
enquire,  for,  as  a  Welchman,  he  doubtless  possessed 
at  least  a  sesquipedalian  pedigree.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  some  tribe  called,  I  think,  the 
tribe  of  Markweijthian  (I  dare  say  I  spell  the  name 
incorrectly)  which  said  tribe  is  termed  one  of  the  fifteen 
noble  tribes  of  Wales,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
descent,  or  even  the  existence  of  that  personage  and 
those  tribes  is  enrolled  at  the  Heralds'  College — a 
paramount,  I  might  almost  say  the  sole  authority  on 
such  subjects  *. 

A  respectable  descendant  of  the  Bishop  informs  me 
that  "  the  pedigree  will  be  found  pretty  correctly  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  of  Gabriel  Goodman, 
published  in  1825,  by  the  lie  v.  R.  Newcombe,  among 


•  Without  designin,",  in  t'ne  remotest  degree,  to  meddle  with  the  Bishop's 
descent,  which  I  doubt  not  was  ancient  and  liononral)le,  I  cannot  here  help 
observing  tli.it  Welsl'  pedigrees,  almost  pre- Adamilinil  a\v\  wiioliy  uiiauthen- 
ticated  as  many  of  them  are,  are  really  infinitely  absurd  things,  and  calculated 
to  bring  the  all-important,  delightful,  and  deeply  interesting  pursuits  of 
genealogy,  into  ridicule.  I  say  unnuthenticated,  for  every  pedigree  must 
be  so  deemed  if  destitute  of //(«<  which  alone  can  stamp  a  value  on  such  docu- 
ments:— viz.  the  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  legal  proo/ at  the  Heralds' 
College,  and  being  there  recorded.  For  what  is  any  private  pedigree  unac- 
companied by  official  sanction,  (which  can  ;il(>ne  lie  olitaiiied  by  the  produc- 
tion of  vouchers  of  a  legal  character,)  but  a  collection  of  assertions,  wliich  any 
individual  is  competent  to  make  ? 
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the  Kemeston  claimants,  page  4,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Bishop  was  descended  from  the  Good- 
man claimants,  and  therefore  of  Founder's  kin  at  Ru- 
thin School  *." 


•  Founder's  kin,  it  seems,  is  likely  soon  to  become  an  obsolete  expression ; 
the  benefits  tliereof,  in  many  institutions,  being  now,  in  palpable  violation 
of  the  expressed  intention  of  the  founders,  denied  to  the  kindred,  and  thrown 
open,  (hke  "  trade,"  if  made  ''free,")  to  every  body  I  Another  splendid 
proof,  in  addition  to  the  many  this  age,  so  fruitful  in  ail  that  is  "  liberal," 
exhibits,  of  the  triumph  of  "  hberality"  over  justice  and  other  antf- 
quated  notions  !  Who  that  possesses  a  spark  of  common  honesty  or  old 
fashioned  feeling  can  see,  without  indignation,  vested  rights — for  such  they 
are,  morally  speaking,  and  privileges  so  distinctly  designed  to  attach  to  the 
remotest  scion  of  a  founder,  thus  iniquitously  set  aside,  trampled  on,  and 
annihilated  ?  Sufficiently  dislionest  was  it,  and  as  a  Protestant  I  candidly 
and  with  shame  acknowledge  its  dishonesty — sufficiently  dishonest  was  it, 
to  divert  from  their  true  and  original  source,  in  favour  of  Protestants,  the 
benefits  of  collegiate  establishments,  founded  by  Romanists  expressly  for 
Romanists,  without  adding  to  such  malversation  the  extinction  of  the  claims 
of  founder's  kin.  In  venturing  to  say  this,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  called 
by  the  low  church  and  the  liberal,  a  Papist,  or  favourer  to  Papists,  but 
he  must  be  an  odd  sort  of  a  logician,  or  Divine,  who  says  that  this 
declaration  betrays  a  partiality  to  Romanists.  The  only  partiality  it 
evinces  is  to  the  cause  of  honour  and  justice— ?<wi  eequus  virtuti  is  the  only 
^uide  in  matters  of  this  kind.  If  an  action  is,  per  se,  wrong,  it  is  neither 
naore  nor  less  wrong,  whether  done  by  Protestant  or  Romanist.  Such 
plunder  may  indeed  be  legalized,  but  it  is  still  what  it  was  before — moral 
FiiAiJD;  and  in  matters  between  man  and  man  would  bring  a  trustee  under 
the  punishment  due  to  perversion  and  abuse  of  trust.  Parliaments  may 
legislate,  power  may  plunder,  but  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can  convert 
dishonesty  into  rectitude.  Monstrous  as  is  the  turpitude  of  diverting  a 
founder's  wealth  into  other  channels  than  those  in  which  he  designed  them 
to  flow,  however  superior,  however  worthier  those  other  channels — for 
all  such  considerations  are  foreign  to  the  question,  and  are  bad  ethics,  as 
justifying  the  doing  evil,  that  good  may  ensue — monstrous,  I  say,  as  is  such 
turpitude,  it  is  still  exceeded  by  the   iniquitous  abolition  of  the  claims  of 
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Bishop  Wynne  was  born  in  1667  at  Maes  y  Coed  in 
Caerwys  parish,  Flintshire,  and  educated  for  some  time 
at  Northop  School,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Ruthin 
School,  Denbighshire.  As  a  Welchman  he  naturally 
resorted  to  that  flourishing  and  respectable  hive  of 
Welchmen,  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Of  that  Society 
he  became  Fellow ;  and  there  he  took  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  June  26,  1688;  B.D.  July  11,  1696;  and  D.D. 
Jan.  24,  1705.  He  became  Rector  of  Llangelynin, 
Caernarvonshire,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Brecon,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1705,  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford,  and,  by  virtue  thereof,  held  a  Pre- 
bend in  Worcester  Cathedral.  He  was  elected,  in 
1712,  Principal  of  Jesus  College. 

Throu<Th  what  recommendations  he  was  advanced  to 
the  mitre,  we  no  where  discover,  nor  have  we  any  re- 
cord of  his  early  associations,  or  political  principles, 
farther  than  that  he  had  been  chaplain  to  an  Earl  of 
Pembroke  on  an  embassy,  and  that  he  was  a  stickler 
for  the  Hanover  succession.  It  so  happened  that  he 
was  the  first  Bishop  appointed  by  George  I.,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  Fleetwood  in  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  Jan. 
11,  1714. 


founder's  kin.  Nor  am  I  to  be  told  that  lawyers  liokl  Ijlood  to  be  extinct 
after  a  certain  number  of  descents :  for  this,  doubtless  the  founders  knew, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  expressed  their  intentions  in  behalf  of  their 
remotest  kindred,  without  reference  to  such  alleged  extinction  of  blood,  by 
inserting  in  their  statutes  that  their  kindred  and  name  should,  for  ever, 
share  the  advantages  of  their  institution,  and  ever  be  entitled  to  priority  of 
claim. 
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Dr.  Wynne  in  1720,  while  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph*,  in- 
termarried with  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Robert  or  Richard  (for  my  informant  has  it  both  ways) 
Pugh,  of  Bennarth  Co.  Carnarvon  and  Dol  y  mock 
Co.  Merioneth,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in 
Lambeth  Palace  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Wake).  By  this  alliance  both  those  estates  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  M.P. 
the  Bishop's  great  grandson,  by  the  will  of  his  great 
uncle,  Sir  William  Wynne,  second  son  of  the  Bishop. 

On  the  death  of  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Bishop  Wynne  was  translated  thither  Nov.  11,  1727. 
At  Wells  he  presided  sixteen  years,  and  died  at  his 
seat,  Soughton  Hall,  in  Flintshire,  July  15,  1743,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  having  been  a  Bishop  altogether 
for  the  long  space  of  twenty-nine  years ;  a  period  in 
which  he  probably  accumulated  a  fine  property,  having 
in  1732  purchased  the  Soughton  estate,  now  possessed, 
as  well  as  the  other  two  above  named,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bankes.    The  Bishop  left  100/.  to  the  poor  of  Northop 


*  Though  there  can  be  no  objection  but  what  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  all  the  Clergy,  to  the  marriage  of  a  Bishop,  yet  the  practice  is  certainly 
one  comparatively  of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  plausible  and  ostensible 
reason  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  insisted  on  in  the  Romish  church,  was 
to  prevent  their  becoming  secular  by  being  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence,  to  a  certam  extent,  of 
maiTiage,  and  having  issue  ;  but  the  masterly  policy  was,  to  keep  them  as  a 
distinct  body,  unfettered  with  attachment  to  the  laity.  As  an  object  in  their 
ecclesiastical  polity  it  is  well,  but  when  they  say  the  marriage  of  the  Clergy 
is  unscriptural,  they  only  lay  themselves  open  to  being  confuted  by  Scripture. 
The  celibacy  of  the  Clergy  is  unquestionably  desirable,  (hough  not  ne- 
cessary. 

N  2 
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He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  under  a 
flat  blue  marble,  whereon  the  arms  he  used  are  sculp- 
tured. 

The  memoirs  of  this  Prelate  are  very  scanty.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  botanist,  having  collected  and 
arranged  a  hortus  siccus  at  Soughton  Hall.  He  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  St.  Asaph. 
The  former  having  been  much  damaged  in  a  storm, 
Feb.  2,  1714,  a  contribution  amounting  to  600/.  was 
effected  for  its  repair,  by  the  dignitaries,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  conjointly  with  their  diocesan  *. 

The  Bishop  seems  to  have  "  kept  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  his  way ;"  but  though  undistinguished  by  splendour 
of  talent,  or  vigour  of  exertion,  either  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  in  the  literary  world,  he  doubtless  discharged 
efficiently  and  piously  the  important  duties  of  his  apos- 
tolic function. 

Publications. — The  only  works  he  has  left  are  an 
abridgment  of  Locke's  "  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing t,"  and  a  single  occasional  Sermon. 

Besce/idaiits.—BhhoTp  Wynne  left  issue  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  John,  the  elder,  who  succeeded 
to  the  Soughton  estate,  as  above,  ob.  coclebs.  The 
younger  was  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Wynne,  Knt. 
LL.D.   Official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court,  and 


•  See  Edward's  edit,  of  Willis's  Survey  of  St.  Asapli,  vol.  i.  p.  I4'.i. 
Browne  Willis  was  contemporary  with  Hishop  Wynne. 

f  Nichols,  in  his  Lit.  Anec.  UMh  Cent.  vol.  i.  p.  151.  (not  vol.  ii.  as 
cited  in  General  Index,  see  vol.  vii.  j).  47!).)  says  it  was  Locke's  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianilii  that  Bishop  Wynne  abridged.  Tliis  is  probably 
erroneous. 
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Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  also  died  un- 
married. Of  the  daughters,  Mary  married  Henry 
Fane,  Esq.  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  She 
died  in  1744,  and  was  buried  near  her  father  in  Northop 
church :  from  her  descends  the  present  Lord  Le 
Despencer.  The  Bishop's  other  daughter,  Margaret, 
born  1724,  married  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P.  for 
Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  and  died  in  London,  1822,  cetat. 
ninety-eight ;  having  had  issue  Henry  Bankes,  Esq. 
(living,)  M.P.  for  co.  Dorset,  who  by  Frances  Woodley 
has  issue,  1.  W.  J.  Bankes,  M.P,  for  Marlborough. 
2.  George,  M.P.  for  Corfe  Castle.  3.  Anne  Frances, 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Falmouth.  4.  Maria  Wynne,  mar- 
ried to  her  second  cousin  once  removed,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Stapleton,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Le  Despencer. 
5.  Edward,  in  holy  orders. 

Portraits. — There  is  an  oil  painting  of  the  Bishop  at 
Wells  Palace  ;  one  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford ;  one  at 
Soughton  Hall;  and  one  in  the  possession  of  his  grand- 
son, Henry  Bankes,  Esq.,  in  London.  An  engraved 
portrait  of  the  Bishop  is  a  desideratum  with  the  print 
collector:  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  none  of  the 
Bishop's  descendants  should  have  had  a  plate  exe- 
cuted. 

Arms. — None  recorded  at  the  Heralds'  College. 
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XVI.    EDWARD  WILLES,  D.D. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1743.— Died  A.D.  1773. 

The  father  of  this  Prelate  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Willes,  Rector  of  Bishop's  Itchington,  Warwickshire, 
who  was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  M.A.  November 
16,  1669,  B.D.  February  1,  1680,  and  D.D.  February 
23,  1684.  This  Dr.  John  Willes  was  author  of  some 
works  named  by  Anthony  Wood  *,  and  was  younger 
son  of  Peter  Willes,  of  Newbolt,  in  the  parish  of 
Leamington,  Warwickshire.  The  family  are  said  to 
be  of  long  standing  in  Warwickshire,  though  the  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  its  Sheriffs,  from  9th  Eliz. 
to  the  22d  Charles  II. 

Dr.  John  Willes  had  two  sons :  the  elder  of  whom, 
Sir  John  Willes,  knt.  (M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
December9, 1707,  B.C.L.  All  Souls,  July  15,  1710,  and 
D.C.L.  October  29,  1715)  became  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1737 ;  and  Edward,  the  younger, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  advanced,  (probably 
through  his  brother's  influence)  to  the  bishoprick  of 
St.  David's,  in  1742,  and  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1743. 

The  Bishop  was  born  in  1693.  lie  was  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  M.A.  July  6,  1715.  B.  and  D.D. 
July  8,  1726,  and  became  successively,  though  I  can- 
not fix  the  dates.  Rector  of  Barton,  Bedfordshire, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Dean  of  Lincoln,  hold- 
ing in  commendam,  in  1742,  the  Prebend  of  Milton 
Ecclesia. 


,-///(.  O.ioii.  vol.  iv.  fcl.  (i)!l.  new  i-dtt. 
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His  elevation  (putting  his  brother's  influence  out  of 
the  question)  was  attributable  to  his  holding  a  situa- 
tion, the  duties  of  which  appear  somewhat  incongruous 
with  the  functions  of  a  Priest.  He  was  "  Decijpherer 
to  the  King."  The  duties  of  this  office  are  enveloped 
in  profound  secresy ;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  or  by 
whatever  species  of  talent  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  enabled  to  execute  them,  it  is  clear,  that  to  him 
the  office  proved  the  ladder  of  preferment,  since,  as  I 
find  by  the  information  of  a  respectable  descendant, 
•*  he  recommended  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  day, 
by  important  communications  and  services  in  the  secret 
department,  about  the  time  of  Bishop  Atterbury,"  the 
accomplishment  of  which  truly  orthodox  Prelate's  ruin, 
while  it  gratified  the  minister  of  the  day,  proved  to  the 
promoters  of  it,  the  fruitful  source  of  divers  consecra- 
tions and  translations*.  When  the  circumstances  of 
Atterbury's  case,  and  the  evidence  that  led  more  im- 
mediately to  his  sentence  t    are  considered,   or  even 


*  Credite  posteri .'  that  he  who  so  ably,  and  like  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
wrote  in  di'fence  of  the  Convocation  (indisputably  one  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm)  should  have  been  so  run  down  by  his  brother  Bishops ! — a 
lamentable  instance  of  the  desertion  of  right  principles  for  the  sake  of  private 
advancement,  without  parallel  except  in  our  own  times. 

f  One  of  the  points  upon  which  Atterbury's  condemnation  turned  was  the 
very  uncertain  test  of  comparison  of  hand-writing,  and  no  doubt  the  deci/- 
/)7(e777i^  faculty  of  WiLLES  was  here  brought  into  action,  and  formed  the 
"important  service",  rendered  by  him  to  a  government  bent  on  Atterbury's 
ruin.  There  is  a  feature  in  the  untoward  business  of  that  great  Prelate's 
downfal  that  will  ever  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  then  ministry 
—  I  mean  the  pretended  discovery  of  documents  in  the  Bishop's  close-stool, 
which  had  been  ransacked  to  obtain  evidence,  as  to  hand-writing,  in  order 
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without  taking  those  circumstances  and  that  evidence 
into  view,  the  medium  of  Bishop  Willes's  preferment 
will  be  thought  somewhat  strange,  though  perhaps  not 
more  so  than  many  other  of  the  aditus  to  ecclesiastical 
promotion  in  this  country,  where  it  may  most  truly  be 
said,  without  designing  to  detract  in  any  degree  from 
the  merits  or  talents  of  Bishop  Willes,  or  of  any  other 
individual,  "  the  race  is  not  only  not"  always,  but  very 
rarely,  "  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

From  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  Willes  was  raised,  in 
1742,  to  the  See  of  St.  David's,  and  in  1743,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Here  he  sat  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years,  retaining  the  mysterious  office 
of  "  Decypherer  to  the  Kmg,"  jointly  with  his  eldest 
son  Edward*. 

He  died  in  his  80th  year,  November  24,  1773,  at  his 
town  residence  it  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  and  was 
with  his  lady,  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Character. — "  Bishop  Willes,"  says  a  living  de- 
scendant of  his,  "  was  an  exemplary  and  truly  amiable 
divine.  His  talents  were  of  the  first  order,  especially 
in  the  secret  official  department.  He  was  held  in  great 
estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  and  was  left  guardian 


to  liis  conviction. — See  some  Ucniarks  liy  Lord  Bat  hurst  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  anxiety  of  the  Hisliops  to  run  down  Atterbury,  in  uiy  Lives  of  the 
lihhops  of  Salisbury,  Part  lU.  p.  2(>fi. 

"  Tliis  office,  the  duties  of  which  arc  enveloped  "  in  clouds  and  thick 
darkness,"  and  call,  I  believe,  for  a  very  active,  laborious,  and  incessant 
exertion,  admitting  scarcely  a  moment's  time  for  any  thing  else,  was  after- 
wards filled  by  the  Bishop's  youngest  son,  Sir  Francis  Willes,  and  is  now 
held  by  the  Bishop's  grandson,  Francis  Willes,  Esq.  of  Gloucester-place. 
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to  the  Countess  of  Halifax,  wife  of  the  Earl,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  the  advice  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield to  Edward  Willes,  the  Bishop's  son — '  Patris- 
sare,' — '  Do  as  your  father  did  before  you,' — a  fine 
panegyrick." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  that  the  Bishop  left 
any  marks  of  his  talent  in  the  way  of  publication. 

His  Library  was  sold  in  1775. — See  Lit.  Artec,  vol. 
iii.  p.  669.  He  assisted  Dr.  Ducarrel  in  his  plan 
respecting  the  endowment  of  Vicarages. —  See  Lit. 
Anec.  vol.  vi.  p.  o88. 

Epitaph. — In  the  ambulatory,  i.  e.  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey  *,  is  a  slab  inscribed  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Willes,  "  many  years  Prebendary  of 
this  Church,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  departed  this 
life  November  24,  1773,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age," 
and  of  Jane,  wife  of  the  said  Bishop,  who  died  October 
9,  1771,  in  her  77th  year. 

Arms. — The  arms  sculptured  on  the  gravestone  of 
the  Bishop  are — those  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells 
impaling  a  chevron,  sable,  between  3  mullets,  gules, 
surmounted  by  a  mitre.  These  are  the  same  as  those 
recorded  at  the  Heralds'  College. — See  Part  I.  p.  (j6. 

Family  Notitia. — The  Bishop  had  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.  (See  the  annexed  pedi- 
gree.)    It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  his  sons,  and  two 


*  Mr.  Britton  has  inadvertently  said,  that  the  Bishop  was  buried  in  South 
Audley  Chapel. — See  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Wells  Cathedr.  p.  81.  It  was 
Bishop  Moss,  Willes's  successor,  who  was  buried  in  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South 
Audley-street,  which  probably  led  to  the  mistake. 
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of  his  sons-in-law,  should  have  held  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wells  *,  and  that  the  decypherership  seems  to  attach 
as  a  sort  of  heir-loom  to  the  Willes  family.  Sir  John 
Willes,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who 
died  in  1761,  (elder  brother  of  the  Bishop)  had  a  large 
family,  among  whom  Edward,  second  son,  became  a 
Judge.  From  him  the  family  of  Astrop,  Northamp- 
tonshire, deduces  its  origin.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Willes  (of  the  Irish  Exchequer)  was  son  of  the  elder 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Willes,  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  memoir,  father  of  the  Bishop.  The 
Chief  Baron  was  consequently  first  cousin  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  to  the  Bishop.  The  Chief  Baron 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  deceased;  the  son 
of  the  younger  son,  Edward  Willes,  Esq.  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  family  estate  of  Newbold,  Warwick- 
shire. 

There  is  a  Portrait  of  the  Bishop  at  Wells  Palace. 
See  Part  L  p.  39 ;  for  the  engraved  Portraits  of  him, 
see  p.  70. 


•  His  third  daughter,  Anne,  married  Edward  Aubrey,  D.D.  Aichdeacon 
of  Wfli-s :  and  his  eldest,  Jane,  married  Lionel  Seaman,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  and  Vicar  of  I'roine.  Dr.  Seaman  became  Vicar  of  Frome  in  17-17. 
and  was  succeeded  in  that  living  by  Dr.  Koss,  then  Hishop  of  Exeter,  in 
17(;2,  and  15i.shop  Koss  by  tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Ireland,  M.A.  in  171)3,  who  died 
in  1813. 
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XVII.    CHARLES  MOSS,  D.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1774.— Died  A. D.  1802. 

Bishop  Moss  was  son  of  William  Moss,  of  Posswick, 
Norfolk,  yeoman,  who  was  third  son  of  Robert  Moss, 
of  the  same  place  and  station  in  life.  The  Bishop  was 
nephew  of  Charles  Moss,  M.D.,  and  of  Robert,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Ely,  so  instituted,  1712,  who  at  his  death  in 
1729,  left  the  Bishop,  "  then  a  promising  youth,  and 
student  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,"  some  pro- 
perty. The  Bishop  was  born  in  1712,  and  became 
Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  B.A.  1731  ; 
M.A.  1735;  and  D.D.  1747.  He  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Colchester,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Rector 
of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  of  St.  James's,  Westminster, 
1750,  and  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1759. 
While  rector  of  the  latter  he  preached  the  Boyle's 
Lecture  in  1759-60-1-2*.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  in  f  1766,  and  F.R.S.  From  St.  David's, 
Hke  his  predecessor,  he  was  translated  to  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  1774. 

Having   amassed    a  private   fortune,  of  140,000/.  J 

*  List  of  Preachers  of  Boyle's  Lectures.     Lit,  Anec.  Vol.  VL  p.  455. 

t  His  consecration  Sermon  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  was  preached  April  30, 
1766,  by  W.  Dodwell,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  Lit.  Anec.  Vol.  IL  p. 
445. 

X  If  by  the  twenty-eight  years'  possession  of  a  bishopric,  he  amassed 
one  half  of  that  sum,  he  ought  to  have  done  something  for  the  Church ; 
with  what  splendour  would  his  name  have  gone  down  to  posterity,  had  he 
appropriated  a  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  for  the  purchase  of 
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(certainly  too  much  for  a  Bishop,)  and  having  filled 
this  See  twenty-eight  years,  and  been  a  Bishop  thirty- 
six,  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  April  13,  1802,  and 
was  buried  in  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley  street. 

He  bequeathed  20,000/.  to  his  only  daughter  (who 
had  married  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,) 
and  120,000/.  to  his  son  Dr.  Charles  Moss,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1807,  and  died  in  1811  *.  The 
Bishop's  youngest  son  Robert,  who  married  August 
30,  1798,  Sophia,  second  daughter  of  John  Weyland, 
Esq.  of  Woodeaton  Co.  Oxford,  died  in  the  June  pre- 
ceding his  father. 

The  Bishop  had  been  chaplain  to  Bishop  Sherlock, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  promotions.  Bishop  Newton  in 
his  own  Ufe,  calls  Dr.  Moss  Sherlock's  "  favourite  chap- 
lain,"— p.  178,  and  recommends  Moss's  writing  his 
patron's  life. 


livings  to  be  set  apart  for  aged  and  meritorious  Curates  of  the  Diocese.  Each 
iiulividual  Cliurchman  seems  to  tliink  the  Church  will  "  last  his  time,"  little 
heeding  what  may  become  of  its  revenues  afterwards.  The  Hierarcliy  by 
too  much  secularity  must  eventually  work  the  downfall  of  the  temporalities  ol' 
the  Establishment.  A  Dishop  is  not  vested  with  such  revenues  solely  for  his 
own  aggrandisement.  He  should  be  a  father  to  his  less  fortunate  fellow-la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard.  It  must  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Bishop  Moss, 
that  he  repaired  the  widows'  alms-houses  at  Wells. 

•  Bishop  Charles  Moss  was  of  Clnibt  Clmrch  College,  Oxford,  M.A.  June 
15,  17«<; ;  B.  and  D.D.  Grand  Compounder,  Nov.  10,  17!(7  ;  Chancellor  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  Rector  of  Thcrfield,  Herts.  lie 
had  broken  a  blood  vessel  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  at  Cuddcsden,  Dcccnd)er  IHl  1 ,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  leaving  his  s])lendid  furniture  for  the  use  of  his  succes- 
sors. He  bccpuaihcd  42, 000/.  to  each  of  the  daughters  of  his  sister,  and 
.'{,000/.  in  aid  of  the  schools  upon  Bell's  system. 
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Publications. — He  printed  a  Spital  Sermon,  1 750  ; 
one  on  the  Fast  for  the  Earthquake,  1756 ;  one  before 
the  Salisbury  Infirmary,  1769;  one  before  the  Lords, 
January  30,  1 769  :  and  one  before  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel,  1776.  He  also  pubHshed  a  Charge 
before  the  Clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester, 
occasioned  by  the  uncommon  mortality  and  quick  suc- 
cession of  Bishops  in  the  See  of  London,  at  a  visitation 
holden  in  May  1764  ;  and  twenty  years  before  a  tract 
in  defence  of  Bishop  Sherlock's  "  Trial  of  the  Witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  This  tract  was  entitled. 
The  evidence  of  the  Resurrection  cleared  from  the  ex- 
ceptions of  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  considered  by  a  moral  philosopher,  in 
answer  to  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,"  &c.  London, 
1744-.  It  afterwards  appeared  with  the  following  title  : 
The  Sequel  of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Re- 
surrection, being  an  answer  to  the  exceptions  of  a  late 
pamphlet,  &c.  revised  by  the  author  of  the  Trial  of  the 
Witnesses,  ib. — 1749.  The  title  page,  however,  alone 
is  new,  as  the  impression  is  identically  the  same  as  in 
1744,  but  the  inscription  signed  "  C.  M."  is  omitted. 

Portrait. — There  is  a  Portrait  of  Bishop  Moss  in  the 
Vestry  of  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  where  Por- 
traits of  most  of  the  Rectors  may  be  found. 

Arms. — Ermine  a  cross  patee,  sable  charged  with  a 
bezant. 


The  following  anecdote  is  from  Cumberland : — "  Dr. 
Moss,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  an  amiable 
and  edifying  instance  how  serenely  to  the  latest  period 
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of  extreme  old  age,  a  good  man  can  possess  his  spirit, 
when  supported  by  religion.  I  recollect,"  continues 
Cumberland,  "  one  day,  after  dining  with  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  good  Bishop,  who  was  of  the  party, 
informed  us  that  he  was  repairing  an  alms-house  at 
Wells,  for  the  reception  of  five  and  twenty  widows 
of  clergymen,  and  turning  to  me,  asked  me  if  I  could 
suggest  to  him  an  appropriate  inscription.  *  Why  do 
you  apply  to  Cumberland,'  said  Lord  Mansfield,  *  for 
an  inscription  ?  I'll  furnish  you  with  what  you  want 
directly — '  Here  are  five  and  twenty  women  all  kept  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,' — that's  plain 
English;  Cumberland  would  have  puzzled  the  cause  and 
his  brains  into  the  bargain  *.'  "  My  intellects  are  so 
obtuse,  I  cannot  discover  in  this  anecdote  the  edifying 
possession  of  spirit,  or  the  religious  support  expe- 
rienced by  the  worthy  Prelate,  for  which  Cumberland 
had  prepared  us. 

•  Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
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XVIII.    RICHARD  BEADON,  D.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  180^.— Died  A.D.  1824. 

Richard  Beaclon  was  second  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
Beadon,  of  Upcot,  in  the  parish  of  Brushford,  Somer- 
setshire, by  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Squire, 
Rector  of  Oakford,  Devon. 

The  Bishop's  father  quitted  Brushford  in  1730,  to 
reside  at  Pinkworthy,  Devon,  where  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  born,  April  15,  1737.  He  was  educated 
at  Tiverton  Grammar  School,  and  was  removed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  became 
fellow  and  tutor;  A.B.  1738;  A.M.  1761 ;  B.D.  17G9; 
and  D.D.  1780.  He  had  been  a  wrangler,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, received  a  medal.  1 

The  aditus  to  preferment  strongly  verify  the  wise 
man's  remark,  that  time  and  chance  happen  to  all.  Dr. 
Beadon's  elevation  arose  from  one  of  those  lucky  cir- 
cumstances that  attend  the  career  of  some  men.  His  tn^  t  i  r 
good  fortune  it  was,  to  be  selected  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  great  and  powerful  mind  of  William  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  his  endeavours  in  the  developement  of  His 
Royal  Highness's  faculties  (whether  successful  or  not 
the  world  has  determined,)  met  eventually  their  splendid 
reward. 

In  1775,  Dr  Beadon  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don. In  1781,  he  became  master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1789,  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Gloucester ;  and  in  1802,  he  was  translated  to  Bath 
and  Wells,  where,  having  presided   twenty-two  years, 
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he  died  April  21,  1824,  aged  eighty-seven,  and  was 
buried  in  Wells  Cathedral. 

I  believe  Bishop  Beadon  left  no  other  records  of  his 
abilities  as  a  Prelate,  than  a  Fast  Sermon,  preached  be- 
fore the  Lords,  April  19,  1793;  and  a  Sermon  before 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Bishop  Beadon's  advanced  age,  and  the  infirmities  of 
nature,  rendered  him  hardly  competent  for  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  to  the  due  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  this  important  See. 

By  his  wife,  Rachael  Gooch,  a  lady  of  an  episcopal 
family,  he  left  an  only  son,  Richard  Beadon,  Esq.  of 
Fitzhead,  near  Dulverton,  Somerset. 

Bishop  Beadon  was  succeeded  by  George  Henry 
Law,  the  present  Bishop. 


Dexter.  Arms  of  Wells  and  the  Priory  of  Baih 
conjointly  marshalled,  as  borne  by  Bishop  Fox. — 
Sinister. — Law. 
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George  Henry  Law,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  was  13th  and  youngest  son  of  Edmund  Law, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  born  at  Peterhouse  Lodge, 
Cambridge,  of  which  College  his  father  was  then 
Master,  September  12,  1761. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  John  King,  at  Ipswich,  and  thence 
was  removed,  when  thirteen  years  old,  to  the  Charter 
House,  under  Dr.  Berdmore. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  admitted  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  being  a  private  pupil  of  Isaac  Milner, 
afterwards  President  of  that  College,  and  Dean  of 
Carlisle.  His  degree  of  B.A.,  in  1781,  was  associated 
with  the  honours  of  second  wrangler  and  first  medallist. 
He  was  for  three  years  Fellow  of  Queen's.  In  1784, 
he  proceeded  to  M.A.,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  in 
that  year,  was  united  to  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
General  Adeane,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
when  he  quitted  the  University. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Law  was  collated  by  his  father  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle,  and 
afterwards,  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Torpenhow,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland, 

In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Law  was  promoted  by  the 
Hon.  James  Yorke,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Kelshall,  Herts ;  there  he  resided  for  eleven  years,  and 
was  afterwards  presented,  by  the  same  patron,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Willingham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  upon  which 
occasion  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  published  the 
sermon  which  was  preached  by  him  at  St.  Mary's,  at 
the  commencement. 

12 
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But  a  more  exalted  station  in  the  Church,  and  one 
affording  a  wider  field  of  action  than  a  parochial  cure, 
awaited  Dr.  Law:  and  in  the  year  1812,  entirely  un- 
looked  for  and  unsolicited  by  himself,  the  bishoprick 
of  Chester  was,  though  probably  through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
offered  to  him,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  then 
Premier. 

For  twelve  years  his  Lordship  presided  at  Chester, 
in  which  diocese,  as  at  Bath  and  Wells,  he  was  the 
means  of  conferring  essential  services  to  the  sacred 
cause.  The  benefits  which  the  former  received  from 
Dr.  Law  during  his  incumbency — the  augmentation  of 
its  small  livings — the  increased  comfort  of  its  curates 
— the  additions  to  its  Church  services — the  improve- 
ment of  its  parsonage  houses — the  reparations  of  its 
sacred  fabrics,  and  the  restoration  of  its  cathedral, 
— are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public, 
and  will  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  Bishop 
Law,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  Prelates  of  that 
diocese.  Although  a  Bishop  has  other  and  higher 
views  than  the  applause  of  his  clergy,  yet  it  is  gratifying 
to  an  honourable  mind,  to  observe  that  the  faithful  and 
impartial  discharge  of  the  episcopal  functions  has  called 
forth  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  those  over  whom  he 
has  exercised  his  important  charge.  On  his  Lordship's 
translation  from  the  diocese  of  Chester,  the  clergy  of 
every  deanery  therein,  simultaneously  sent  to  him  an 
address  couched  in  the  following  tcrm.s :  — 
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"  To  the  Right  Rev.  George  Henry  Law,  D.D. 
"  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  The   Dean  and   Chapter,   the  Chancellor,   the 
"  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
"  Chester,  would  feel  deficient  in  energy  and  atten- 
"  tion,  did  they  not,  upon  your -Lordship's  recent 
*•  translation  to  another  See,  express  their  sincere 
"  regret  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  and  their 
"  cordial  and   united  declarations  of  gratitude  and 
"  affectionate  respect  for  the  zeal  and  activity  which 
"  they  have  so  long  witnessed  in  your  Lordship's  ex- 
"  emplary  discharge  of  all  the  various  duties  attached 
"  to  your  high  office  in  this  laborious  diocese.    Your 
"  example  has  been  an  excitement  to  diligence ;  your 
^^Jirmness  and  decision  created  confidence,  and  your 
"  kindness  and  attention  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
"  affection  of  your  clergy.     But  it  is  on  other  and 
"  higher  grounds  that  we  think  it  to  be  our  duty,  on 
"  the  present    occasion,  to  offer  to  your  Lordship 
"  this  united  testimony  of  our  gratitude, — it  is  for 
"  the  constancy  and  perseverance  with  which  you 
"  have  resisted  every  attempt,  either  in  Parliament 
"  or  elsewhere,  to  assail  the  principles,  or  encroach 
"  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Church, — for  the  anxious 
"  care   and   unremitting   diligence    with    which   you 
"  watched    over   and    promoted    the    temporal   and 
"  spiritual   good   of  all   under  your  authority, — for 
"  your  indefatigable  pains  in  acquiring  an  intimate 
"  acquaintance  with  all  the  concerns  of  the  diocese, 
*•  and  the  promptness  and  decision  with  which  your 
"  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wants 
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"  of  religion  and  the  Church.  Your  Lordship's 
"  personal  visitation  of  every  parish  in  this  extensive 
"  district,  at  great  expense  of  money  and  bodily 
"  fatigue,  the  large  sums  collected  at  your  sugges- 
*'  tion,  and  under  your  influence,  for  repairing  the 
"  venerable  fabric  of  our  cathedral,  your  liberality 
*'  and  uniform  attention  to  the  various  public  cha- 
"  rities,  and  your  paternal  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
*'  that  excellent  institution,  in  which  we  cannot  but 
"  feel  ourselves  peculiarly  interested,  as  its  objects 
"  are  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy,  not  only 
"  justify  the  observations  we  have  made,  but  demand 
'*  this  avowal  of  our  gratitude  and  respect.  Such 
**  instance  of  your  zeal,  ability,  and  kindness,  will 
"  long  mark  the  date  of  your  Lordship's  episcopacy 
"  in  the  See  of  Chester. 

"  Whilst  we  regret  the  loss  we  have  sustained, 
"  we  beg  to  offer  our  congratulations  on  the  change 
"  which  your  Lordship  has  deemed  conducive  to 
"  your  happiness.  May  this  and  every  succeeding 
"  event  in  your  Lordship's  life  add  to  it. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  ourselves,  your 
"  Lordship's  most  respectful  and  obedient  servants." 


In  his  style  of  writing,  Bishop  Law  is  easy,  natural, 
and  unaflcctcd,  full  of  piety  and  good  feeling ;  often  a 
successful  imitator  of  Paley  in  closeness  and  clearness 
of  reasoning — oftener  his  superior  in  eloquence  and 
animation.  There  appears  but  little  of  the  labor  Imuc, 
— perhaps  too  little.  As  his  sentiments  flow  warm  and 
rapid  from  the  heart,  so  his  words  distil  spontaneously 
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from  the  pen.  The  great  truths  of  Christianity  are 
artlessly  but  impressively  displayed  ;  sound  doctrine  is 
energetically  but  mildly  maintained  ;  and  the  practical 
results  of  a  right  faith  are  insisted  on,  with  a  perspicuity 
of  argument  that  none  can  mistake — that  carries  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  and  makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart. 


Publications. — Bishop  Law  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing Charges,  Sermons,  &c. — 

1.  Additional  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity  ; 
in  two  Visitation  Sermons.  The  First,  on  John  xxi. 
21,  et.  seq.  preached  at  Baldock,  May  31,  1797,  at  the 
Visitation  of  George,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

2.  The  Second,  on  Acts  xxvi.  27,  preached  at  Bal- 
dock, May  17,  1798,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdea- 
con of  Huntingdon,  [Mr.  Law  was  then  M.A.  and 
Prebendary  of  Carlisle]. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Christianity  on  the  subject  of 
War;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the 
Colours  presented  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Peachey  to  the 
Royston  Volunteer  Corps,  August  1,  1799. 

4.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Amiiversary  Meeting 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  May  6,  1802. 

5.  The  Limit  of  our  Efiquiries  with  respect  to  the 
Nature  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  Com- 
mencement Sunday,  July  1,  1804,  [then  D.D.  &c.]. 

6.  A  Sermoti  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society,  1813,  [then  Bishop  of  Chester]. 
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7.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  before  His  Royal  Highyiess  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  July  1,  1814, 
being  the  day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

8.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  at  their  Anniversary  Meeting  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  February  16,  1816. 

9.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Young  Persojis  who 
ivere  Confirmed  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chester,  in  July  and  August,  1817. 

10.  A  Sermon  ^^f cached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Chester,  Nov.  23,  1817,  being  the  Sunday  after  the 
intermetit  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

11.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Mans  Salvation; 
a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester, 
before  the  Judges  of  the  Assize,  September  6,  1818. 

12.  A  Sermo}i  jireached  at  the  Opening  of  the  Chajjel 
for  the  Blind  Asylum  [Asylum  for  the  Bhnd]  at  Liver- 
pool,    October  6,  1819. 

13.  The  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  an  Habitual 
Intercourse  with  the  Deity.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  October  31,  1819. 

14.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  Chester,  at  the  Visilalion  of  that  diocese  in  July  and 
August,  1820. 

15.  On  Education.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  at  the  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  School,  October 
9,  1827,  [then  Bisliop  of  Bath  and  Wells]. 

16.  The  Spiritual  Duties  of  a  Christian  Minister. 
A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the   Diocese  of 
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Bath  and  Wells,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  diocese  in 
July,  1828. 

His  Lordship  has  also  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
father's  (Edmund  Law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  The- 
ory of  Religion,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  W. 
Paley,  D.D.  prefixed.  8vo.  1820.  London:  Rod- 
well,  Bond-street. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  pub- 
lication by  his  Lordship. 


Review  of  Bishop  haws  Publications. 

His  earlier  Sermons,  especially  the  two  entitled 
Additional  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  are 
more  in  Paley 's  style  than  the  later  :  they  have  also  less 
of  that  scriptural  cast  which  distinguishes  the  more 
recent. 

L — In  the  first  of  the  Sermons  on  the  above  lists,  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour,  predicted  by  Himself,  the  writer 
applies  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  the 
end  and  consummation  of  all  things  ;  and  the  tarrying  of 
the  beloved  disciple  till  Christ  should  come,  is  explained 
as  not  being  meant  to  convey  any  intimation  of  his  never 
dying,  but  simply  that  he  should  survive  till  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

The  undesigned  coincidences  which  truth  alone 
can  produce — the  ignorance  and  mistaken  apprehensions 
of  the  Apostles,  honestly  recorded  by  themselves — the 
different  manner  in  which  the  Gospels  would  have  been 
composed,  had  they  been  fabricated  in  a  subsequent 
age,  are  points  all  forcibly  urged  to  shew  that  we  have 
not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables. 
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Mr.  Law,  for  such  he  then  was,  has  successfully  ad- 
duced, if  not  an  original  argument,  at  least  one  which 
he  has  strongly  and  al)ly  set  forth — That  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion  is  satis- 
factorily demonstrated. 

At  p.  20,  he  thus  writes  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution : — 

"  Great,  we  have  acknowledged,  were  the  oppres- 
"  sions  of  the  i)eople.  The  privileges  of  the  higher 
"  orders  ;  their  exemption  from,  or  unequal  payment 
"  of,  taxes,  were  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others  *, 
*'  and  reduced  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of 
•'  the  community  to  a  state  of  the  lowest  poverty  and 
"  debasement.  As  none  of  these  abuses,  in  any  de- 
"  gree,  exist  under  our  invaluable  constitution,  there 
"  is  no  need  of  such  a  lesson  to  teach  respect  for  the 
"  equal  rights  of  the  poor  +.  Thej/y  however,  may 
"  hence  learn  to  be  convinced,  that  a  violent  change 


'  These,  we  apprehend,  were  not  the  operative  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, so  much  as  a  latitude  of  tliiiiking.  It  was  private  judgment  that  led 
the  Frencli  to  attempt  to  clfcctuatc  their  boasted  cgalite  I — Edit. 

t  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  safe  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  talk  of  the  equal 
rights  of  the  poor.  Equal  rights  under  a  monarchical  and  aristocratical  form 
of  government  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  tiicy  cannot  have:  nor,  indeed, 
under  any  form,  but  under  that  beau  ideal  of  absurdity,  a  democracy.  Equal 
mlministralion  of  justice  they  may,  and  ought  to,  have  in  every  well  constituted 
state :  but  that,  and  equal  rights  arc  two  things.  Privileged  orders  there 
nuist  be:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  privilege,  prerogative,  and  exclusive- 
ness,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  All  things  in  England  appear  verging  towards 
the  gulph  of  equality.— Euil. 
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*'  is  not  necessarily  for  the  better ;  that  the  destruc- 
*'  tion  of  all  the  fences  of  subordination,  the  total 
"  subversion  of  rule,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  higher 
**  ranks,  do  not,  consequently,  procure  liberty  or 
**  wealth ;  that  rash  experiment,  and  the  loosening  of 
•*  the  reins  of  government,  though  they  may  ipime- 
"  diately  produce  an  unbridled  excess  of  licentious- 
"  ness,  yet  ultimately  end  in  arbitrary  power.  Li- 
"  berty  !  thou  first  but  most  perverted  of  all  human 
*'  blessings,  what  evils  hath  the  use  of  thee  occa- 
*'  sioned  !  Under  thy  garb  and  semblance,  licen- 
*'  tiousness  and  anarchy  have  been  imposed  upon 
"  mankind.  Yet  thine  is  a  mild  and  gentle  sway; 
"  no  bloody  sacrifices  ever  stained  thy  altars,  but  re- 
ligion and  humanity  guard  and  adorn  them." 


(( 


II. — At  p.  33  of  the  second  Sermon  on  the  list,  the 
Bishop  thus  declares  himself  on  passive  obedience  : — 

"  But  while  the  advocates  for  licentiousness  and 
"  rebellion  can  find  no  sanction  for  their  opinions  in 
"  the  sacred  writings,  we  do  not  mean,  or  wish,  to 
"  infer  that  unlimited  obedience  is  inculcated  in  any 
"  part  of  them  ;  we  are  no  where  required  to  submit 
"  to  the  abuse  of  power,  or  the  corruptions  of  an 
*•  existing  government," 

This  is  a  tender  point,  especially  in  these  days.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  good  Christian,  and 
a  good  subject  can  do  otherwise,  under  all  circum- 
stances, than  bow  implicitly  to  the  "  powers  that  be" 
{i  e.  that  constitutionally  exist,)  because,  he  hiows 
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that  those  powers  are  "  ordained  of  God" — it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  he  can  refuse  to  Csesar,  even  Caesar's 
opi^ressive  demands.     Submit — aye,  and  that  for  "  Con- 
science sake"  he  must.     Of  the  abuse  of  poiver  in  the 
government,   the  peaceable  and   loyal  subject  knows 
nothing  : — these  things  are  too  high  for  him — he  cannot 
understand   them  :    let  him  leave  all  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  God  has  consigned  the  nation's  destinies. 
Bella  viri  pacemque  gerant  quels  bella  gerenda.  Neither 
with  the  corruptions  of  government  has  he  any  concern. 
If  the  measure  of  purity  in  the  government  were  the 
standard  of  allegiance — if  the  ratio  of  declination  to- 
wards corruption  were,  indeed,  to  constitute  the  mea- 
sure of  subjection,  then  down  would  fall  those  institu- 
tions which  have  been  hallowed  by  time,  and  consecrated 
and  ratified  by  Heaven  itself;  and  soon  would  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polities  of  Britain  crumble  into  ruins. 
Never  would  there  be  wanting  the  discontented  efforts  of 
private  judgment,  and  the  visionary  schemes  of  Utopian 
reformers.     Binding,  therefore,  I  humbly  apprehend, 
from  the  Sacred  writings,  dwelling  as  they  do  on  '  order,' 
unity,   and   submission, — imperatively  binding  on  the 
Christian  subject,  is  unreserved  deference  to  the  powers 
that  be,  even  under  the  abme  of  power, — even  under  the 
corrifjjtions  of  an  existing  government.     Then,  and  then 
only,  may  we  raise  our  voice,  when  the  Constitution  is 
likely  to  be  repealed — or  when  the  barriers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  are  likely  to  be  prostrated. 

HI. — The  Sermon  on  the  subject  of  war  certainly  is 
not,  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  much  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  —but  it  is  an 
oration  worthy  of  the  best  orators  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
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IV. — The  passage  in  p.  14,  beginning,  "  Great  how- 
ever," before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  is  full  of  pathos. 
The  passage  also  at  p.  18,  beginning,  "  Need  I  to  a 
Christian  audience  say  more  ?"  is  a  happy  peroration ; 
though  we  cannot  but  regret  the  mistake,  a  very  usual 
mistake,  that  charity  covers,  or  atones  for,  a  multitude  of 
sins ;  this  would  be  to  admit  the  principle  of  commuta- 
tion— that  a  virtue  would  balance  and  atone  for  a  vice — 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unsafe.  St.  James,  (as  if 
some  such  doctrine  as  this  had  been  taught  in  his  days,) 
is  so  far  from  teaching  that  one  great  duty  shall  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  many  others  ;  that  he  declares  that  the 
keeping  of  all  the  commandments  except  one,  shall  not 
atone  for  the  neglect  of  that  one  ;  but  that  the  neglecter 
shall  be  punished,  as  breaking  into  that  xvhole  law  which 
the  divine  authority  has  laid  upon  him.  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is,  that  charity  or  good-will  will  lead  us 
to  overlook  a  multitude  of  faults  in  others  ;  the  idea  is 
expressed  in  Prov.  x.  12.  "  Hatred  stirreth  up  strife, 
but  love  covereth  all  sins."  Charity  covers  the  faults  of 
others  by  bearing,  forbearing,  and  forgiving.  It  may 
be  said  to  cover  our  own,  not  by  way  of  commutation,  as 
the  general  quotation  of  the  passage  would  imply,  but  it 
covers  our  own  through  that  forgiveness  which  God 
has  promised  to  those  who  forgive  others.  But  alms- 
giving is  by  no  means  the  genus  totum,  but  only  a 
branch  of  charity  *. 

V. — In  establishing  at  p.  8,  of  the  5th  Sermon,  the 


*  There  is  a  good  qualification  of  the  Bishop's  meaning,  when  he  uses  the 
word  Charity  in  Sermon  xi.  p.  15,  puhUshed  some  years  afterwards. 
PART   II.  P 
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doctrine  designed  to  be  conveyed,  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  intended  as  an  assistant  to  every  sincere  believer, 
in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  quotations 
adduced  do  not  seem  exactly  to  bear  upon  the  problem. 
The  passage  stands  thus  : — 

**  Upon  no  subject  of  our  religion  have  there  been 
"  held  more  various  and  discordant  opinions,  than 
"  concerning  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit.  While  some  have  extended  its*  [His]  agency 
"  to  every  occasion  and  incident  of  life,  others  have 
"  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  discarded  it 
*'  altogether  :  limiting  its  interposition,  and  the  effects 
"  of  that  interposition,  to  the  infant  state  of  the 
"  Christian  Church. 

"  That  the  latter  opinion  is  unfounded,  may  fairly 
"  be  collected  from  various  passages  of  Sacred  Writ. 
"  Our  Saviour  declared  to  his  disciples,  *  That  he 
"  would  pray  the  Father,  and  that  he  would  give  them 
**  another  comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  them 
**  for  ever.'  And  upon  his  ascension,  his  last  words 
*'  were,  *  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
"  of  the  world.'  It  appears,  therefore,  undeniably, 
*'  that  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised 
"  to  succeeding  generations,  and  may  be  expected  by 
"  the  sincere  believer,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian 
"  Church." 


•  We  should  read— Ills  agency.  This  must  be  merely  nn  oversight  in 
the  rapidity  of  roinjxisilion :  iKiivoc  to  nvtvfia  too  cmpliatically  marks  the 
personality  to  be  mislakeii  by  any  divine.  The  term  "  Holy  Spirit,"  and  not 
"  influence  and  operation,"  is  necessarily  the  antecedent. 
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Though  I  perfectly  believe  the  doctrine  designed  to 
be  inculcated,  yet  the  texts  adduced  do  not  establish  it ; 
His  Lordship  has,  inadvertently,  fallen  into  a  practice 
very  usual  through  want  of  reflection — that  of  confound- 
ing **  disciples"  and  "  Apostles."  An  error  which,  un- 
happily, has  crept  even  into  our  liturgy.  The  promise 
of  Paraclete  was  here  made  not  to  the  disciples  at  large, 
but  to  those  who  were  emphatically  and  kut  e^oxnv 
called  "  The  Disciples,"  that  is  to  say,  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles, or  hierarchy  of  that  period.  We  should  be  careful 
in  distinguishing  between  disciples  and  Apostles.  Disci- 
ples is  the  generic,  and  Apostles  the  specific  term  : 
every  Apostle  was  a  disciple,  but  every  disciple  was  not 
an  Apostle :  much  depends  on  the  observance  of  these 
inconvertible  terms :  and  the  non-observance  of  them 
has  led  to  that  glaring  anomaly  in  the  Baptismal  service, 
where,  in  the  prayer  of  consecration,  beginning,  "  Al- 
mighty, everliving  God,  whose  most  dearly  beloved 
Son,"  &c.  we  have  it, — Christ  "  gave  commandment  to 
his  disciples,  that  they  should  go  teach  all  nations,  and 
baptize  them  in  the  name,"  &c.  Here,  through  the 
mistaken  use  of  a  genus  instead  of  a  species, — disciples 
instead  of  Apostles,  our  Saviour  is  unwittingly  made  to 
speak  a  language  he  never  contemplated,  by  giving  a 
commission  to  the  disciples  at  large — that  is,  to  his  lat/ 
as  well  as  his  apostolic  followers,  to  administer  baptism ! 
whereas,  the  invalidii?/  of  lai/  baptism  is  deducible  from 
this  very  passage,  wherein  he  addressed  himself  not  to 
the   disciples  at  large,   but  to  the   eleven  Apostles  *, 


*  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

p2 
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Every  thing  that  woulil  seem,  however  indirectly,  to 
countenance  the  profane  and  unliallowed  interference  in 
spiritual  things,  of  persons  uncommissioned  by  episcopal 
ordination,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  an  age  when 
the  barriers  of  our  apostolic  Church  are  so  rapidly  being 
undermined  by  a  soi-disant  and  self-appointed  ministry : 
and  utter  regardlessness  in  the  generality  of  professing 
Christians,  as  to  the  quo,  while  all  that  is  looked  for  is 
the  quod. 

The  arguments  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
h'resistible  grace,  sensible  experiences  of  the  Spirit,  and 
other  unscriptural  and  fanciful  hypotheses,  ai'e  well 
combated  from  page  10  to  21.  The  Calvinistic  errors 
on  predestination  arise  from  confounding  God's  pre- 
science, which  does  exist,  with  his  predestination, 
which  does  not  exist.  The  student  in  theology  should 
observe,  that  the  key  to  the  wild  doctrine  of  election, 
as  taught  by  Calvinists,  is,  that  in  Scripture,  election 
implies  election  to  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  sal- 
vation, and  not  to  salvation  itself*, — it  refers  to  the 
calling,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  nations.  In  this  sense 
it  was  truly  said,  that  all  the  people  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
and  Asia,  were  elect ;  in  this  sense  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  islands  are  elect.  The  medulla  of  Dr.  Law's 
argument  is  clearly  given  at  p.  23,   from   **  In  some 


•  Sec  the  Sermon  entitled,  "  The  Anli-Calvinisrn  of  tlie  Cliurcli  of 
England,"  being  tlie  Fourth  of  Cassan's  "  Sermons  Designed  to  Correct 
some  of  the  Principal  Doctrinal  Errors  of  the  Present  Times"  where,  at  p. 
200,  the  true  graniinatieal  meaning  of  the  favourite  strong  hold  of  Calvinism, 
(lOnn.  viii.  U!>,  .'{().)  is  explained,  and  the  passage  shewn  lo  make  af^ninst, 
instead  offvr,  the  doitrincs  of  Calvin,  ti)e  verbs  being  all  in  the  past  lenses,  &c. 
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supposed  incompatibility,"    down   to   the  end  of   the 
paragraph. 

At  page  25,  Dr.  Law  treats  of  the  Trinity  as  an  in- 
comprehensible mystery ; — Such  I  know  it  is  generally 
considered,  and  I  ever  regret  to  find  it  so  considered  ; 
but  I  would  fain  believe  the  mystery  is  solely  a  diffi- 
culty of  words.  The  word  person  *,  from  its  ordinary 
and  corrupt  use,  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a 
separately  existent  being.  But  what  is  its  original,  its 
etymological  meaning?  One  invested:  with  what? — 
with  a  peculiar  property,  or  character ;  Trfpt^wvr) — from 
7r£pi  and  Z,h}vvvp.L — one  begirt,  i.  e.  with  certain  externals 
— certain  characters,  titles,  powers,  and  offices,  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  word  2^crsona,  used  by  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  when  he  says,  "  Sustineo  unus  tres  perso7iaSy 
meam,  adversarii,  judicis."  To  suppose,  as  most  people 
do,  that  they  are  required  to  believe  that  God  is  three 
separate  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  one  being,  is  to 
suppose  that  three  and  one  are  the  same ;  and  must 
induce  doubts  in  plain  people,  as  to  the  general  credi- 
bility of  that  system  whose  basis  requires  belief  in  what 
might  appear  so  startling  and  absurd :  but  to  believe 
that  the  One  Deity  manifests  himself  at  one  and  the 
same  time  under  three  personce,  or  characters  (salva 
unitate)  retaining  under  this  triple  exhibition,  a  unity  of 
essence  or  being,  is  easily  comprehensible,  and  converts 
the  alleged  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri-unity  of 
God,  or  the  setting  forth  of  him,  as  God  the  Father, — 


*  Thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  person,  though  sanctioned  by  use, 
is  nevertheless,  in  its  present  acceptation,  an  improper  expression.  The  word 
is  not  of  scriptural  use,  but  is  a  vox  artis. 
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God  the  Son,  or  Redeemer, — and  as  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  Comforter,  into  a  matter  as  inteUigible  as 
that  the  One  Cicero  sustained,  without  possessing 
tres  essentice,  at  once  the  character  or  persona  of  him- 
self, as  an  individua  substantia,  and  those  of  Judge 
and  opponent  *. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Tri-unity  may  be  thus  briefly 
demonstrated : — I  find  in  Scripture  that  the  unity  of 
God  is  propounded  as  an  elementary  principle :  "  Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God."  I  find  in  the 
same  Scriptures,  besides  the  Father,  two  other  persons 
named,  each  of  them  possessed  of  divine  agencies,  pro- 
perties and  characters.  The  inference,  if  the  first 
position  be  correct,  is  inevitable, — viz.  that  those  three 
persons  are  that  one  God.  Now  as  three  separate 
existent  beings  could  not  be  one  being,  it  follows  that 
those  three  personce  are  that  one  God  manifesting  him- 
self under  three  different  characters,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  one  God  "  sustlnct  tres  personas'' — exhibits 
himself  under  the  three  endearing  characters  of  Father, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  ;  being  at  once  the  offended 
Judge  (Xoyoc  Iv^utOiToc)  whose  laws  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  whose  justice  demands  satisfaction — 2dly, 
his  own  victim,  under  the  appellation  of  "  Son,"  (or 
Xoyor  7r()0(/jo()<Koc)  to  appcasc  that  justice — whereby 
mercy  triumphs  over  justice — and  lastly,  the  Holy 
(iiiost,  or  Comforter  of  those  whom  he  has  redeemed 
in  his  mediatorial,  and  accepted  in  his  judicial  charac- 
ter ;  leading  them  into  truth,  helping  their  infirmities. 


•  Similar  to  tliis  mode  of  expression  arc  the  words  Drntnalis  PcrsoiKP,  or 
characters  rcprcsciilcd. 
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preventing  them  with  good  desires,  ut  velinl,  and  co- 
operating with  them,  dum  volunt  *.  With  truth,  there- 
fore, may  it  be  maintained  that  each  persona  is  God, 
and  yet  that  there  are  not  three  Gods  f. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  here  attempted  to  be  placed  would  therefore  supersede 
the  view  falsely  taken  of  it,  on  the  basis  of  its  unin- 
telligibility. 

VI. — In  the  Sermon  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  the  picture  at  p.  14,  is  drawn  in  vivid 
colouring;    the  appeal   to  the   passions  is  searching. 
The   Bishop,   for  such   Dr.  Law  was  then  become, 
hurries  us  by  his  lively  representation  in  medias  res, 
and  brings  to  our  view  by  a  masterly  transition,  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  in  the  art  of  restoring  suspended 
animation.     "  With  what  indescribable  emotions  must 
"  the  nearest  relatives  view  the  extinction  of  all  their 
*'  hopes.     The  morn  had  risen  upon  a  family  con- 
"  tent  and  happy.     The  same  sun  now  views  them 
'*  reduced  to  sorrow  if  not  to  want ;  for,  in  addition 
"  to  the  pang  of  separation  from  one  most  near  and 
"  most  beloved,  the  fear  of  distress,  the  apprehension 
"  of  those  manifold  and  complicated  miseries  which 
*'  poverty  is  heir  to,  may  aggravate  and  embitter 
"  their  sufferings.     To  a  family  thus  visited  by  afllic- 
"  tion — the  very  ideal   representation   of  which  is 
"  painful  to  every  feeling    nature — to  a   wife   and 
"  children  thus  bending  over  the  remains,  the  life- 

•  Article  X. 

t  Sec  the  Defence  and  Explanation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed — the  Fifth 
of  Cassan'k  Sermons. 
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"  less  remains,  as  they  deem  them,  of  one  of  the 
*'  most  honoured  and  most  beloved, — to  such  mourn- 
"  ers,  with  what  anxious  hope  must  the  agents  of 
"  this  charity  present  themselves  to  view !  The 
*'  realized  expectation,  the  perfect  restoration  of  life, 
"  have  frequently  heretofore,  and  will  often,  I  trust, 
*'  again  produce  that  ebullition  of  transport,  that 
"  ecstacy  of  joy,  which  I  leave  you  to  conceive,  for 
'*  language  in  vain  labours  to  express  them.  If 
"  there  be  any  thing  which  raises  us  above  the  lot 
"  of  mortality,  and  which  communicates  to  us  a 
"  particle  of  that  divine  nature,  which  the  good  are 
"  hereafter  destined  to  inherit,  it  is  the  re-animating 
"  the  almost  lifeless  clay — it  is  the  restoring  a  father 
"  to  the  embraces  of  his  children  ! " 

This  is  but  rarely  the  language,  style,  and  pathos  of 
Bishops.  Such  beautiful  diction  as  this  we  expect  not 
to  find  but  in  natives  of  the  sister  isle.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, and  2)udet  hcec  opprobria  diet,  (but  more  especially 
blush  we  at  the  non  jwtuisse  rcfelli) — seldom  do  we  meet 
with  those  who  can  use  diction,  tender,  pathetic,  animated, 
and  elo(iucnt  like  this,  on  the  bench.  It  would  seem  as 
if  those  who  were  gifted  with  eloquence  and  animation 
were  destined  to  be  left,  like  Matuhin,  undignified  and 
unpreferrcd. 

VII. — The  Bishop  of  Chester,  apparently  elevated 
with  the  occasion,  and  rising  in  grandeur  of  style  in 
])roportion  to  the  dignity  of  his  royal  and  noble  auditors, 
in  his  Sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  before  the  Prince  Regent 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  the  General  Thanks- 
giving in  ItSl  1,  has  the  following  spirited  passage: — 
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*'  We  beheld  a  mighty  warrior  going  forth  with 
his  armies,  to  overwhelm  a  distant  land,  and  to 
destroy,  as  he  vainly  hoped,  all  opposition  to  his 
will.  Tributary  nations  swelled  his  ranks, — Eu- 
rope looked  on  with  anxiety  and  dismay,  dreading 
lest  the  last  expiring  efforts  of  his  opponents  should 
serve  only  to  extinguish  their  hopes  and  rivet  their 
chains  more  durably.  But  the  Lord  He  is  God, 
and  in  his  hands  alone  are  the  issues  of  war.  At 
His  will,  the  countless  hosts  of  the  enemy,  in  view 
of  the  very  object  at  which  they  aimed,  were  sud- 
denly overthrown — their  dead  bodies  covered  the 
plains.  And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  con- 
template the  fate  of  their  leader.  It  affords  a 
memorable  lesson  to  mad  ambition  *.  He,  poor 
conqueror !  who  went  forth  to  subdue,  returned, 
himself  a  fugitive  f,  his  dominion  over  other  na- 
tions was  subverted,  the  cause  of  justice  prevailed 
and  triumphed.  But  though  the  mighty  fabric  was 
shaken,  and  his  power  curtailed,  a  vast  empire 
might  still  have  remained  subject  to  his  sway,  and 
the  world  have  yet  dreaded  the  machinations  of  a 
mind  where  peace  could  never  dwell.  But  here 
again  we  perceive  effects,  the  causes  of  which  we 
are  not  able  sufficiently  to  develope,  and  appear  to 
ourselves  to  behold   another  instance  of  judicial 


•  The  Bishop  here  has  caught  Juvenal's — 

Has,  toties  optata,  exegit  gloria  poenas. 

t  And  again — 

Exitus  ergo  quis  est  ? 

Nempe  ct  in  exsiiium  praeceps  fugit. 
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*•  infatuation, — the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened  ; 
"  when,  lo,  the  sceptre  departed  from  him — his  sun 
*'  set,  and  Europe  hails  the  return  of  tranquillity  and 
"  peace. 

At  page  19,  the  sound  Churchman  will  dwell  with  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  on  the  following  congratulation 
of  the  Church — a  congratulation  which,  alas  !  a  liberal- 
izing age  has  since  deprived  her  of: — 

"  Just  reason  have  we  also  to  be  thankful  for  that 
"  pure  and  reformed  Religion  established  in  this 
*'  kingdom.  To  check  the  growth  o/*  Schism,  to  pre- 
"  vent  the  struggles  of  perpetual  contest,  the  honours 
"  and  emoluments  of  the  State  have  been  restricted  to 
"  the  members  of  its  National  Church" 

The  uncalled  for  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  was  the  fatal  blow,  whose  ultimate  consequences 
will  be  the  extinction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  Church  and  State  "*. 

VIII.— In  the  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  our  Bishop,  at  p.  11,  satisfactorily 
proves  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  learned  education, 


*  The  writer  of  tliis,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  at  the  period  of  this 
dangerous  act  of  Whiggish  liberalism,  expressed  liis  opinion  that  it  was  only 
designed  as  a.  feeler  to  both  Houses,  as  to  the  practicability  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  event  has  proved  tliat  lie  was  right.  What  will  come 
next  we  may  easily  guess.  A  Petition  is  now  said  to  be  in  preparation  from 
a  learned  body  against  subscription  to  the  Tliirty-ninc  Articles.  This  will 
doubtless  be  succeeded  by  a  petition  against  the  Church,  and  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Constitution. 
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for  the  due  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  "  Nor,"  adds 
he,  "  is  uniformity  of  doctrine  a  less  important  and  in- 
"  dispensable  requisite.  If  varying  and  opposing 
"  tenets  are  promulgated  to  the  people,  they  at  first 
*'  doubt  which  of  them  are  true,  and  too  often  end  in 
"  disbelieving  all.  If,  for  instance,  they  are  told  by 
"  one  preacher  that  Jesus  Christ  came  down  from 
"  Heaven  and  was  both  God  and  man,  and  then  hear 
"  from  another  that  he  did  not  partake  of  the  divine 
*'  nature,  and  did  not  exist  till  he  was  born  upon 
"  earth,  if,  in  like  manner,  different  and  contradictory 
*'  doctrines  are  holden  out  to  them  concerning  the 
"  third  person  of  the  Eternal  Godhead,  what  must  be 
"  the  unavoidable  result  ?  Religion,  which  proclaims 
*'  peace  and  good-will,  must  become  the  parent  of 
"  animosity  and  discord  :  and  of  all  contests,  religious 
"  contests  have  been  the  most  rancorous  and  sanguin- 
'*  ary.  Every  loise  legislature,  therefore,  will  equally 
"  protect  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  the 
*'  country.  Shall  a  man  be  punished  for  propagating 
"  treason,  and  shall  he  be  at  liberty  to  preach  infi- 
"  delity  and  schism  ?  Shall  we  guard  the  temporal, 
"  and  neglect  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind." 

Many  of  the  clergy,  I  doubt  not,  concur  in  these  ad- 
mirable sentiments,  but  few,  alas  !  in  a  temporizing 
age,  have  the  spirit  to  advance  them  publicly. 

No  praise  is  too  high  for  the  following  sentiments 
(p.  13.)- 

"  Every  age,  we  have  seen,  has  its  peculiar  bias 
"  and  dangers,   and  varying  with   this   changeable 
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"  aspect  of  the  times,  will  be  the  really  uniform  con- 
"  duct  of  the  true  friend  to  the  people.  (^  Now  the 
"  evil  of  this  our  day  has  been — a  morbid  liberality  *  ; 
"  the  specious  tolerance  of  every  mode  of  govern- 
"  ment  and  faith,  but  a  real  indifference  or  dislike  to 
"  any.  The  salutary  restraints,  imposed  at  the  first 
"  bursting  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  checked 
"  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  and  preserved  this 
**  nation  from  the  scourge  of  similar  horrors.  The 
"  like  temperate  and  early  precautions  might,  perhaps, 
"  have  averted  those  dangers  which  at  present  assail 
"  our  ecclesiastical  fabric.  Nor  is  this  security  an 
"  object  of  consideration  to  the  clergy  alone.  Blind, 
"  indeed,  must  he  be,  both  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
"  and  the  warnings  of  history,  who  perceives  not, 
"  that  the  well  being  of  the  state  is  intimately  and  in- 
"  dissolubly  connected  with  the  peace  and  stability  of 
"  the  Church.  As  is  the  fate  of  the  one,  so  will  be 
*'  the  fortunes  of  the  other.'' 

Sentiments  these  worthy  of  a  Bishop.     A  page  Hke 


*  It  is  really  lamentable  to  observe  liow  venial  schism  is  consiUcred.  In 
these  days,  if  a  man  only  asserts  his  belief  in  the  Trinity — if  he  is  not  either 
a  Unitarian,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Jew,  all  is  well.  Even  the  learned,  and 
in  most  points,  highly  orthodox  and  exemplary  Bishop  Burgess,  of  SaHsbury, 
says  that  Milton  was  not  a  dissenter,  because  he  believed  in  the  Trinity  !  see 
a  Treatise  of  true  Ilcli^ioii,  by  John  MUtun ;  edited  by  Bishop  Burgess. 
Preface,  p.  22  and  2;{,  whence  it  appears  that  a  man  may  repudiate  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  Englrfnd,  and  yet  not  be  a  dissenter  !  At  all 
events,  if  he  is  not  a  dissenter,  he  is  a  schismatic — utrum  horum,  &c.  Bishop 
BUROE8S  tells  us  in  the  next  page,  that  Milton  became  successively  Turilan, 
Tresbyterian,  and  Independent,  and  yet  was  no  dissenter !  "  Alas  !  for  the 
rliuriot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsenien  thereof" 
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this  is  reviving  amid  the  volumes  of  schismatical  and 
hbcral  trash  we  are  now  deluged  with.  The  only  wonder 
is,  that  a  Bishop  who  ventured  to  be  thus  orthodox, 
was  translated.  But  I  forgot.  Bishop  Law  was  trans- 
lated when  lords  Liverpool  and  Eldon  were  in  power. 

The  standard,  however,  is  hardly  high  enough  in  the 
following  paragraph,  at  p.  14 :  where  our  grand  and 
peculiar  claims  as  a  Church  are  not  expressed  with  the 
Jirmness  they  require. 

"  The  inference  then  at  which  we  arrive,  is,  that 
"  the  interests  of  the  present  and  similar  institutions, 
"  are  most  effectually  supported  by  the  labours  and 
"  learning  of  a  dul//  constituted  ministry,  and  that 
"  Christianity  is  best  propagated  in  connection  and 
"  union  with  an  established  Church." 

It  would  pain  me  to  offend,  but  as  I  write  not  for 
favour,  but  because  my  heart  is  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  I  would  observe  that  the  words  in  the  passage 
quoted,  which  are  in  italics,  are  of  too  qualifying 
a  nature, — not  sufficiently  decided.  "  Duly  consti- 
tuted ministry"  would  have  been  less  liable  to  mis- 
construction by  schismatics  had  it  been  expressed, 
*'  episcopally  and  by  consequence  apostolically,  com- 
missioned ministry ;"  and  not  only  are  the  interests 
of  Religion  most  effectually  supported,  and  Christianity 
best  propagated  by  such,  but  rather,  such  are  the  07ily 
authorized  means  of  their  support  and  its  propagation. 
Again ;  the  expression  an  established  Church,  should 
rather  have  been,   "  The  Church"— The  Church,  that 
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is,  a  Hierarchy,  whether  found  in  Italy,  England, 
or  India,  who  can  prove  an  apostolic  foundation,  whether 
possessed  of  civil  and  national  establishment  or  not,  is 
the  onhj  medium  authorized  by  Christ  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  spirituals,  as  having  originally  received  the 
power  of  the  keys  from  Him ;  all  other  religionists, 
whether  possessed  of  national  establishment  or  not,  are 
intruders  and  busy  bodies. 

IX. — The  address  after  Confirmation  is  fatherly  and 
affectionate. 

X. — The  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  is  full  of  piety  and  resignation,  and  breathes 
also  sentiments  of  ardent  loyalty. 

XI. — We  next  come  to  the  Bishop's  celebrated  Assize 
Sermon,  of  which  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  that  it 
exposed  him  to  a  tempest  of  abuse  from  Calvinists  and 
dissenters — a  plain  proof  that  his  arguments  came  home 
to  them.  The  passage  that  chiefly  gave  offence,  and 
was  the  topic  of  criticism  in  all  the  Evangelical  pam- 
phlets and  magazines,  and  low  party  prints,  I  shall 
here  transcribe,  p.  29, 

"  If  these  things  be  so,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
"  friend  to  religion  and  virtue,  upon  every  well-wisher 
"  to  social  order,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  as  at  all 
•*  times  so  particularly  now,  to  point  out  the  utter 
**  hopelessness  of  obtaining  salvation,  without  the 
"  observance  of  the  laws  of  God.  Whatever  is  sub- 
**  stitutcd  in  the  place  of  Christian  morality,  must,  in 
"  the  end,  prove  treacherous  and  fatal.  Nor  are  the 
*'  evil  effects,  alas !  of  such  a  system  of  religion,  to  be 
"  deduced  from  theory,  they  have  been  too  well  at- 
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"  tested  by  facts.  Future  remunerations  have  been 
"  holden  out  independent  of  moral  obedience.  Vice 
"  has  been  rendered  confident  of  salvation,  and  the 
*'  great  barrier  thrown  down  between  him  who  serveth 
"  God,  and  him  who  serveth  him  not.  The  most 
"  atrocious  violators  of  the  law  have  lulled  their  con- 
"  science  with  some  fancied  experiences  of  faith,  and 
"  they  who  have  broken  every  commandment  upon 
"  earth,  have  yet  looked  for  their  reward  in  heaven. 
"  Hence,  the  composedness  with  which  even  mur- 
"  derers  have  gone  from  scenes  of  horror  to  the  house 
"  of  God.  Hence,  the  facility  with  which  such  per- 
"  sons  have  turned  from  shedding  blood  to  praying. 
"  To  this  same  cause,  also,  must  we  attribute  that 
"  growing  hardihood  in  crime,  through  which  con- 
"  victed  assassins  so  often  deny  their  guilt,  though 
"  almost  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker :  and  thus 
"  only  can  we  account  for  that  presuming  audacity  with 
*'  which  creatures  covered  with  guilt,  have  in  their 
"  last  moments  dared  to  think  or  say,  that  they  are 
"  ascending — from  the  scaffold  itself — unto  the  right- 
"  hand  of  God ! ! 

"  May  these  fanatical  delusions  prove  a  warning 
*'  voice  to  my  country  before  it  be  too  late.  May 
"  they  convince  us  of  the  alarming  effects  and  evil 
"  tendency  of  enthtisiasm :  may  they  keep  us  in  the 
"  sober  steady  path  of  that  rational  religion,  under 
"  which  this  nation  has  attained  its  present  proud 
"  pre-eminence,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  our 
"  fathers  lived  and  died.  Spiritual  assurance  be- 
"  Cometh  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men.  All  are  sinners. 
"  The  best  of  created  beings  should  entertain  a  fear- 
"  ful  looking  for  of  judgment  to  come  ;  must  close  his 
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"  accounts,  with  hope,  indeed,  through  Christ,   but 
"  with  a  hope  still  trembling." 

This  Sermon  is  a  first-rate  performance :  and  perhaps 
is  the  best  reconcihation  of  the  apparently  conflicting 
assertions  in  Scripture,  as  to  faith  and  works  :  who- 
ever wishes  to  see  the  two  positions  in  Scripture, — 1st, 
that  salvation  is  procured  through  Jesus  Christ  alone  ; 
and  2nd]y,  that  our  condemnation  or  acceptance  will 
depend  on  the  things  done  in  the  body,  ably  harmonized, 
should  read  this  composition,  which  is  perspicuous, 
scriptural,  and  convincing.  It  at  once  puts  an  end  to 
that  controversy  which  has  too  long  been  carried  on 
between  faith  and  works. 

XII. — The  following  passage  in  the  Sermon  at  the 
opening  of  the  Chapel  for  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at 
Liverpool,  p.  11,  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  amiable 
domestic  feelings  of  the  author :  speaking  of  the  pri- 
vations of  the  blind,  he  observes  : — 

*'  The  sight,  too,  of  those  most  dear  to  us,  the 
"  smile  of  connubial  love,  the  view  of  infant  filial 
"  happiness,  the  cheering  look  of  friendship— these 
*'  enjoyments  their  lot  forbids  ;  and  with  these,  shuts 
*'  out  one  of  the  great  sources  of  rational  and  do- 
"  nicstic  felicity." 

XIII.— There  is  much  fervent  piety  in  the  passage 
on  2>rlvaie  prayer,  at  p.  13. 

•'  Another  mode  of  intercourse  with  God  is  by  pri- 
"  vale  praf/cr  on  each  returning  morn  and  eve,  either 
"  when   we  assemble  together  with  our   families,  or 
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"  when  we  retire  to  our  chamber  and  are  alone — a 
"  duty  this  also  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  use,  and 
**  which,  though  the  observance  of  it  has  become 
"more  frequent  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy,  yet 
*'  still  is  it  by  no  means  so  generally  practised,  as 
"  were  in  all  cases  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  But 
"  that  drawing  nigh  unto  God  which  we  are  about  to 
*'  consider,  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of 
"  both  these  forms  of  supplication.  It  may  be  pro- 
"  perly  and  effectually  performed  at  any  time,  in  any 
"  place,  whatever  we  be  engaged  in,  whether  in  read- 
"  ing,  writing,  or  meditation ;  whether  we  be  pursuing 
"  the  necessary  occupations  of  life,  or  partaking  of 
"  its  more  trifling  recreations  and  delights.  During 
**  any  of  these  employments,  we  may  still  offer  up  a 
"  short  address  to,  and  commune  with  our  God.  We 
"  may,  though  but  for  a  moment,  prostrate  our  souls 
"  before  him,  we  may  implore  his  influence — his 
"  fatherly  hand — his  protection.  When,  to  all  human 
*'  appearance,  we  are  engrossed  in  the  passing  con- 
"  cerns  and  petty  anxieties  of  the  world,  we  may  yet, 
*'  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  send  up  an  availing  prayer 
"  unto  the  Throne  of  Grace,  we  may  pour  forth  the 
*'  warm  feeling  of  gratitude  and  love,  unseen  by  any 
"  human  eye,  unobserved  but  by  that  Being,  unto 
**  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets 
"  are  hid." 

The  passage  at  p.  17,  is  so  truly  parental,  that  it  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  writer  filling  that  endearing  and  de- 
lightful character :  — 

PART  II.  Q 
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"  The  same  duty  [that  of  prayer]  is  equally  re- 
"  quired  from  us,  in  all  the  connections  and  relation- 
•'  ships  of  Ufe.  The  parent,  for  instance,  cannot  too 
"  often  draw  nigh  unto  God — he  whose  happiness 
**  depends  upon  that  of  his  children,  and  who  must 
"  know  that  their  well-being  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Almighty.  Can  he  too  often  supplicate  the  Divine 
"  protection,  too  often  bend  the  knee  in  thanksgiving 
"  or  prayer?" 

"  We  may,"  says  the  good  Bishop,  at  p.  23,  "join 
**  in  repeating  the  words  of  our  liturgy,  we  may  bend 
"  the  knee  with  our  femily  in  prayer  without  one 
"  suitable  feeling  being  excited,  without  approving 
"ourselves  the  more  to    Him  whom  outwardly  we 
"  appear  to  adore.     Set  forms  of  words  must,  from 
"  their  very  nature,  be  adapted  to  the  general  infir- 
*'  niities  and  wants  of  all  mankind  :    they  are,  there- 
"  fore,  to  be  referred  by  each  individual  to  the  pecu- 
"  liar  circumstances  and  necessities  of  his  own  case. 
"  And  on  this  account  they  require  an  abstraction  of 
"  thought,  an  effort,  a  personal  application,  which 
"  too  many,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  entirely  fjiil  in 
"  exerting.     K^°  Whereas,  a  supplication,  a  thanks- 
"  giving,  the  lifting  up  the  eye  or  hand,  an  ejacula- 
"  tion,  a  thought  elicited  at  the  moment  by  passing 
"  occurrences,  must  be  the  effusion  of  the  heart,  and 
"  can   never   be   poured  forth  in  vain.      Here   our 
**  prayers  are  particularized.     They  arise  from  the 
••  occasion,  the  occasion  prompts  the  prayer.     No 
"  otlicr  ideas  can  intermix  with  the  act  of  adoration. 
"  We  must  pray  properly  if  we  pray  at  all.     Another 
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**  recommendation  of  this  mode  of  worship,  is,  the 
"  quickness  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
**  performed.  It  requires  no  seclusion,  no  prepara- 
"  tion,  no  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
"  We  bear  the  temple  of  the  Lord  always  within  us  : 
*'  and  can  continually  present  to  him  that  oblation 
*'  and  homage  which  we  know  are  well-pleasing  in  his 
"  sight.  Genius  and  eloquence  here  are  of  no  avail. 
"  The  most  illiterate  are  not  less  acceptable  than  the 
"  most  learned.     To  will,  is  to  do." 

*'  And  here,"  continues  the  pious  preacher,  at  p.  27, 
"  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  this  constant  percep- 
**  tion  of  the  Divine  power  and  presence,  is  calcu- 
"  lated  to  engender  religious  fanaticism  and  gloom. 
"  Far,  very  far  otherwise.  Of  myself,  indeed,  if  it  be 
"  allowed  us  from  this  place  to  speak  of  ourselves, 
"  most  truly,  though  with  all  humility  can  I  say,  that 
*'  through  a  life,  as  happy  as  life  appears  intended  to 
**  have  been,  this  frame  and  habit  of  mind  has  ever 
"  been  the  source  of  the  purest  intellectual  enjoy- 
'•  ments.  Under  those  heart-rending  domestic  pri- 
*'  vations,  which,  who  is  there  that  has  not  expe- 
"  rienced  ?  it  forms  our  only  consolation  and  stay. 
'*  Whilst  under  the  lesser  calamities  and  disquietudes 
"  of  life,  it  makes  us  more  than  conquerors." 

XIV. — At  page  6,  of  a  Charge,  the  Bishop  thus 
plainly,  practically,  and  connectedly  lays  down  the  cre- 
denda  of  our  religion,  as  they  should  be  inculcated  from 
the  pulpit. 

**  Every  hope  should  be  built  on  faith  in  Christ 

Q   2 
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Jesus,  and  him  crucified.  No  other  foundation 
can  any  man  lay,  save  that  which  is  laid,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  We  are  brought  into  a  sal- 
vable  state  solely  through  his  redeeming  love: 
though  we  must  afterwards  work  out  that  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  The  atoning  sacrifice, 
offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  was  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  which  man  has  done,  or 
could  do.  Our  justification  is  of  grace,  through 
faith  :  our  final  salvation  will  be  of  faith  and  works. 
And  this  Christian  covenant  is  extended  to  all  man- 
kind. None  are  excluded  from  its  immediate  bene- 
fits :  none  will  be  deprived  of  its  future  and  condi- 
tional rewards,  except  those  who  have  refused  to 
comply  with  the  terms  it  enjoins.  Who,  however, 
will  obtain,  or  who  will  forfeit  this  proffered  mercy, 
is  known  to  Him,  and  Him  alone,  who  sees  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  The  former  are  the  predestinated,  the 
chosen,  the  elect :  these  hear  the  word  gladly ;  and 
brincin'T  forth  the  fruits  of  it,  will  inherit  eternal 
glory :  whilst  they  who  reject  this  tender  of  salva- 
tion, or  who,  professing  to  receive,  act  unworthily 
of  it,  are  the  rcjjrobatc,  the  cast  away,  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  for  destruction.  Nor  are  these  divine 
decrees  absolute,  irrespective,  but  dependent  on 
human  conduct,  and  compatible  with  the  freedom 
of  human  volition.  The  election  and  reprobation 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  in  no  instance  personal 
and  final.  And,  though  Christ  died  for  all,  and 
tiuis  opened  to  all  the  gates  of  Heaven,  yet  still  an 
entrance  into  them  cannot  be  secured  by  our  own 
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"  unassisted  exertions  :  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us, 
"  both  to  will  and  to  do.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
"  stantly  and  earnestly  pray  for  the  promised  in- 
"  fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  its  preventing  and 
"  co-operating  grace,  that  we  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
"  ceive  the  doctrines,  and  perform  the  duties  of  our 
'*  holy  religion.  And  whilst  we  know  that  nothing 
"  can  avail  us  without  this  heavenly  aid,  yet  should 
"  we  labour  and  strive  as  if  all  depended  on  ourselves ; 
"  for  man  may  still  fall  from  grace  given  :  the  con- 
"  flict  ends  not  but  with  life :  the  race  is  not  over  till 
**  we  reach  the  goal ;  and  according  to  the  use  or 
"  abuse  of  talents  received,  will  be  our  everlasting 
"  reward  or  punishment." 

The  foregoing  is  a  sensible  and  sound  exposition  of 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Charges,  as 
media  of  instruction,  should  so  generally  abound  in 
assertion,  while  proof,  and  citation  of  authority  are 
overlooked.  Because  didactics  are  not  composed  for 
those  who  are  sound,  like  ourselves,  but  to  convince 
the  gainsayers  :  and  conviction  will  never  be  effected 
without  demonstration.  The  Bishop  is,  perhaps,  the 
clearest  propounder  of  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
of  the  true  scriptural  and  orthodox  system  of  salvation, 
as  opposed  to  the  Calvinistic  heresy :  while  the  late 
Bishop  Pretyman  Tomline  was  the  strongest  demo?i- 
strator  of  the  same. 

The  unauthorized  introduction  of  hymns  (however 
good  j)c^  se)  into  the  Church  service,  is  the  sure  pre- 
cursor of  much  irregularity  :    and  tends  to  the  subver- 
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sion  of  that  "order"  which  the  apostle  enjoins.  Nothing 
should  be  done  or  permitted  in  our  divine  worship  in 
Church  but  what  is  duly  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical 
authority, — would  I  could  say,  by  the  Convocation  ; 
but,  alas !  that  is  virtually  swept  away  by  the  besom  of 
liberality.     Bishop  Law  rightly  observes : 

"  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  and  condemn  the  per- 
"  nicious  tendency  of  many  of  those  hymns,  which 
"  have  of  late  been  so  irregularly  introduced  into  our 
"  Churches,  The  irreverent  familiarity,  and,  I  may 
"  almost  add,  the  indecency  of  the  terms  in  which 
"  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  been  described,  are 
**  shocking  to  the  ears  of  every  one  who  has  a  due 
"  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty  and  power.  Indeed, 
"  many  appear  to  frequent  the  Courts  of  the  Al- 
"  mighty,  not  so  much  to  confess  their  sins  in  his 
"  house  and  presence,  not  so  much  to  deprecate  the 
"  Divine  wrath  and  punishment,  in  the  sober  words 
"  of  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  as  to  gratify  an  idle 
'*  curiosity,  and  to  have  their  feelings  excited  by  a 
"  sort  of  theatrical  exhibition,  by  impassioned  and 
"  fcmatical  hymns.  To  stop  this  growing  evil,  and 
"  to  keep  the  temples  of  our  God  in  this  respect 
*•  pure  and  unpolluted,  the  only  safe  and  wise  rule 
"  is,  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  said  or  sung  in  our 
**  Churches,  except  what  is  enjoined  or  permitted  by 
"  lawful  authority,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Psalms 
'*  of  the  old  or  new  version." 

One  reason  for  tlic  prevalence  of  what  is  oddly 
enough,  but  quite  consistently  with  other  mis-nomers 
of  the  day,  called  '  Dissent,'  is  the  facility  adbrdcd  to 
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young  people  of  different  sexes  to  meet  together  by 
Evetiing  Lectures,  which  are  now  so  prevalent  at  the 
Meeting  Houses.  This  is  a  great  source  of  immoraUty 
under  the  sacred  garb  of  religion,  and  the  pretence 
of  *  worshipping  God  in  one's  own  way.'  To  Evening 
Lectures  in  the  Church  similar  objections  undoubtedly 
exist.  The  following  will  shew  the  Bishop's  opinions 
on  the  subject : — 


"  The  middle  and  lower  orders  possess  '  itching 
ears ;'  they  expect  and  almost  demand  some  public 
occupation.  They  will  wander  abroad.  If,  then, 
the  Church  be  shut,  the  doors  of  a  conventicle  will 
be  open  to  receive  them.  It  is  therefore  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  compare  and  balance  conflicting 
evils,  and  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two.  It  is  also 
impossible  in  many  of  our  Churches  that  the  whole 
population  can  obtain  admittance  when  two  ser- 
vices alone  are  performed.  These  and  other  con- 
siderations induced  me,  though  still  with  reluctance 
and  fear,  to  institute  a  Sunday  Evening  Lecture 
in  our  cathedral  city,  as  also  to  assent  to  its  being 
established,  as  occasion  might  require,  in  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  diocese.  But  here 
my  approval  ends.  To  evening  lectures  in  the 
country  I  have  a  great  and  insuperable  objection  ; 
the  good  appears  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  evil.  The  temptation  aflx)rded  by  houses 
of  public  resort — the  bringing  together  the  young 
of  both  sexes — their  return  to  a  distant  home,  and 
late ;  these  dangers  far  outweigh  the  probable  ini- 
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"  provement  which  might  arise  from  an  additional 
"  attendance  in  the  house  of  God." 

The  Church  and  the  conventicle  have  been  for  some 
years  running  a  race :  if  we  do  not  oppose  dissenters 
with  their  own  weapons,  (fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri) 
they  will  increase  that  rapidly  advancing  influence  they 
unhappily  possess.  As  it  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
keeping  our  flocks  in  their  lawful  fold,  and  away  from 
schismatical  places  of  worship,  that  Evening  Lectures 
in  the  Church  are  to  be  recommended,  so  it  is  only  on 
the  ground  of  Dissenters  educating  the  lower  orders 
if  we  do  not,  that  our  Education  of  them  can  be 
tolerated  or  defended.  Though  it  must  be  owned  it 
is  a  pregnant  sign  of  a  depraved  age,  when  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  expediency  is  so  far  in  principle 
admitted,  that  evil  is  done — for  evil  undoubtedly  both 
are — in  order  that  good  may  accrue. 

It  is  refreshing  and  cheering  in  these  days  to  hear  a 
Bishop  treating  the  baptism  administered  by  Dissenters 
as  no  baptism — no  admission  into  the  covenanted  pri- 
vilcffes  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Since  there  cannot 
in  Britain  be  any  Christian  Priesthood  except  Roman- 
Catholic  and  Protestant-Episcopal,  and  since  the  Sa- 
craments can  only  be  administered  (according  to  Christ's 
institution)  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom 
alone  the  promise  of  presence  to  the  end  of  the  world 
is  made,  it  follows  that  all  baptism  administered  by 
other  than  those  two  bodies  of  Priests,  is  the  baptism 
of  lay  persons,  and  consequently  in  a  spiritual,  rege- 
nerating,  and  saving  ])oint  of  view,  no  baptism  at  all. 
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For  if  laymen  (i.  e.  the  teachers  in  conventicles)  could 
administer  the  Sacraments,  I  humbly  conceive  Christ's 
appointment  and  promise  (Matt,  xxviii.    19,20.)   had 
been  needless.     On  this  essential  point,  the  Bishop, 
p.  13.  of  his  Charge,  thus  speaks  : — 

"  And    here    I    am    naturally   reminded   of  the 
"  doubts    which    have    been    entertained    and   ex- 
"  pressed  to  me  by  some  of  my  clergy,  respecting 
'*  the    validity    of  lay-baptism,    and   the   propriety 
"  of  reading,  over  persons  so  baptized,  the  service 
"  appointed  for  those  who  die  in  communion  with 
*'  the  Church  of  England.     This  office,  by  the  in- 
"  junctions  of  the  rubric,  is  not  to  be  used  for  them 
"  who  die  *  unhaptized'     The  question,  therefore, 
"  to  be  determined  is,  whether  by  the  term  unbap- 
"  tized,  be  meant  persons  not  baptized  by  a  minister 
"  of  our  Church.     That  this  is  the  meaning,  appears 
,"  highly  probable,  both  from  the  directions  in  the 
^'  rubric,    that  children  not  baptized  by  a  '  lawful 
"  minister'  shall  be  christened  again,  as  also  from 
"  several  declarations  of  our  Church,  that  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  except  by  a 
"  person   lawfully  appointed   thereunto,    is    illegal. 
"  But  though  such  be  my  opinion,  grounded,  as  I 
"  think,  on  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  rubric,  yet 
"  the  solemn  decision  of  the  Judge  in  one  of  our 
*'  ecclesiastical  courts  having  been  different,  I  felt  it 
"  my  duty  in  my  own  case  to  bow  to  that  decision, 
"  and  I  would  recommend  the  same  line  of  conduct 
"  to  my  clergy." 
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The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  remark  preceding 
this  quotation,  I  have  put  the  question  on  a  higher 
ground  than  the  rubric.  That  a  lay  judge  should  be 
authorised  to  settle  such  points,  is  one  of  the  many 
anomalies  of  our  laws.  The  only  competent  tribunal 
to  fix  the  meaning  of  "  lawful  minister'''  is  the  Convo- 
cation. After  this  annihilation  of  our  commission  by 
a  lay  judge,  the  reader  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  votes 
having  been  canvassed  for  that  individual  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  ^higli  Churchman  7  Such  actually  occurred 
to  me  as  an  Oxford  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  nineteenth  Article  is  not  more  spe- 
cific in  its  definition  of  "  the  Church."  Too  much 
anti-catholic  leaven,  and  too  little  anti-schismatical  doc- 
trine pervades  those  otherwise  excellent  compositions. 
The  only  recognition  in  that  article  of  that  which  alone 
constitutes  a  true,  however  corrupt,  Church — namely, 
a  commissioned  hierarchy — is  left  to  be  inferred  in  the 
words,  "  the  Sacraments  be  duly  \rectc\  administered." 
Here  the  rede  leaves  us  in  the  same  doubt  (if  there 
were  not  other  indubitable  proofs)  as  the  expression 
"  lawful  minister"  in  the  rubric.  The  22d  Article,  again, 
is  open  to  the  cavils  of  the  self-constituted  teacher,  and 
is  often  thrown  in  our  teeth  by  Dissenters,  on  account 
of  the  looseness  of  the  expression  *'  lawfully  called  and 
sent,"  instead  of  "  cpiscopally  ordained."  The  preacher 
of  the  conventicle  will  tell  you,  that — he  has  a  call — 
that  he  is  "  lawfully  called  and  sent,"  and  much  more 
similar  trash.  The  overweening  latitudinariunism  of 
this  our  day,  the  insolent  encroachments  of  sectarians, 
and  the  growing   disregard    for  the   cxclusivcness  of 
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ecclesiastical  authority  in  spirituals,  would,  with  a 
thousand  heresies,  be  well  corrected  by  that  which 
alone  can  adequately  restore  the  Church,  and  rational 
religion  contradistinguished  to  a  fanatical  and  schisma- 
tical  mode  of  worship — the  Convocation. 

At  p.  15,  the  Bishop  properly  blames  the  giving  the 
elements  to  the  whole  range  of  communicants,  instead 
of  to  one  at  a  time.  A  similar  liberty,  wholly  unauthor- 
ized by  the  rubric,  is  creeping  into  the  Confirmation 
service,  wherein  some  Prelates  (the  first  of  whom  was 
Archbishop  Gilbert,  see  my  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of 
Salisbury,  Part  IIL  p.  271,)  instead  of  going  round  the 
rail  of  the  Communion  Table,  and  laying  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  each  recipient  of  Confirmation,  and 
repeating  the  enjoined  formula  to  each  one  severally, 
repeat  it  to  many — or  all  the  whole  range  of  recipients  at 
once.  This  mode  was  extolled  by  Newton,  Bishop  of 
Bristol  (see  his  life  of  himself,  Vol.  IL  p.  106  *,)  who 
says,  that  "  several  Bishops  have  since  adopted  the  same 
*'  method."  But  this  new  mode  of  confirming,  however 
unexceptionable  ?w  itself,  is  liable  to  just  objection,  as 
being  unauthorized  by  the  rubric  ;  and,  consequently,  ir- 
regular. In  the  rubric,  and  office  of  Confirmation,  the 
Bishop  is  directed  not  only  to  "  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  every  one,  severally,"  but  it  is  to  be  particularly 
observed,  that  the  word  "  saying"  is  added,  which,  from 
the  grammatical  construction,  necessarily  implies  an  in- 
junction to  deliver  what  follows,  also,  "  severally  :"  and 


•  Published  by  Nichols,  with  the  Lives  of  Pocock,  Peaice,  and  Skelton. 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1816. 
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that  this  was  really  meant  by  the  compilers  of  our  li- 
turgy, further  appears  from  the  use  of  the  singular 
number  :  "  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  child,  or  this  thy 
servant,"  &c.  and  not  these  thy  children,  or  servants. 
There  should  be  no  deviation  from  the  rubric.  For  if 
an  individual  ecclesiastic,  however  high  his  rank  in  the 
Church,  is  at  liberty  to  alter  any  one  part  of  the  service, 
he  may  assume  the  same  power  of  altering  any  other 
part :  and  then  there  is  an  end  to  discipline  and  "  order" 
— perhaps  to  sound  doctrine.  Ecclesiastical  innova- 
tion, even  though  accompanied  by  decided  improve- 
ment, ought,  in  no  instance  to  be  permitted,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Convocation,  and  the  other  two  estates 
of  the  realm.  In  this  age  of  private  judgment,  it  is 
notorious  that  many  clergymen  take  upon  them  to  omit 
reading  the  Athanasian  Creed,  because,  forsooth,  they 
think  it  had  better  be  expunged.  When  will  this  re- 
bellious spirit  be  quenched  ?  No  individual  minister, 
not  even  the  Primates,  are  competent  to  expunge  any 
part  of  the  service.  They,  and  all  ministers  are  to  obey 
the  rubric  :  and  if  the  rubric  were  not  designed  in 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  brought  back  the  Catholic 
Church  to  its  primoeval  purity,  to  stop  the  curi'ent  of 
private  judgment,  and  to  check  individual  innovation,  it 
would  be  dilficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  establish- 
ment *. 


•  To  such  a  pitch  is  the  new  and  temporizing  scliool  in  the  Church  getting, 
that  many  clergymen  in  visiting  the.  sick,  so  far  forget  tlie  power  of  tlie  keys 
willi  wliich  they  are  iiive.ste<l,  that  they  affect  to  doiiht  if  they  can  ^\\c  plenary 
(ilisdlulion,  and  will  not  repeat  tliat  formula — "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  left    power   to  his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and 
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XV. — Pass  we  now  on  to  the  well-known  Sermon  on 
Education :  in  which  point  most  sorry  am  I  to  differ 
from  the  eloquent  preacher :  for  I  conceive  that  the 
education  of  the  lower  orders  has  done  much  practical 
harm — has  encreased  the  calendar  of  criminals — amal- 
gamated the  grades  of  society — rendered  the  common 
people  insolent  to  their  superiors — disaffected  to  the 
government — estranged  from  their  parish  priest,  and 
has  subverted  nearly  all  attachment  to  ancient  establish- 
ment. The  universality  of  reading,  combined  with  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  which  loudly  demands 
legislative  restriction,  promise  to  carry  before  them 
our  judicial  institutions,  our  legislative  enactments — the 
result  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages ;  our  aca- 
demical and  eleemosynary  establishments — the  pride 
and  boast  of  a  civilized  world  ;  our  unrivalled  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State — i.  e.  as  they  did  exist  before 
the  opening  of  that  flood-gate  of  liberalism — the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Acts  :  these  will  all  be  overwhelmed  in  one 
common  ruin,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  The  only 
ground,  as  has  before  been  observed,  on  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  common  people  can  be  defended,  is,  and, 
alas !  that  we  should  be  driven  to  such  a  resource,  is, 
that  if  churchmen  do  not  educate  them,  sectarians 
will. 

On  this  extremely  problematical  point,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised,  after  some  pages  of  able  and  eloquent, 
though  misapplied  reasoning  on  the  diffusion  of  learn- 


believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences :  and  by  His 
authority  committed  tome,  I  absolve  ihcejrom  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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ing,  in  the  beautiful  Sermon  now  under  consideration, 
to  find  at  p.  17,  the  following  qualifying  and  restrictive 
sentence : — 

"  The  effects  of  education  are  now  exciting  con- 
"  siderable  doubts  and  alarm :  but  against  early  in- 
**  struction  in  religion  *,  against  that  restricted  and 
"  appropriate  degree  of  education,  for  which  alone  we 
"  are  pleading,  no  valid  objection  can  be  fairly  ad- 
"  vanced." 

Against  religious  instruction,  in  real  Church  of  Eng- 
land principles,  if  effected  without  union  with  dissenters 
or  Calvinists,  or  that  organ  and  watch-word,  that  rally- 
ing point  of  division,  that  jjrincipium  et  fons  o^  schism — 
the  Bible  Society,  nothing  can  be  urged.  But  the  un- 
avoidable tendency  of  education  in  the  people  at  large, 
who  in  fact  have  no  business  with  minds  (as  Abernethy 
says  of  stomachs,)  since  they  can  at  best  imbibe  but  a 
little  learning,  and  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
is,  to  erect  every  man's  opinion  into  a  court  of  judi- 

•  I  would  rather  that  even  that  could  be  effected  by  a  viva  voce  insti'uctioii 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  grand  point  in  a  mixed  government, 
like  that  of  England,  is  to  keep  the  people  under;  to  increase  the  King's 
prerogative  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  clerg-y.  Our  Constitu- 
tion has  become  too  much  leavened  with  popular  freedom.  The  more  that  is 
held  in  check,  while  the  appearance  and  the  name  of  it  is  retained  (ad  cap- 
tandum,)  the  better  ;  education,  march  of  mind,  thinking,  and  Judging  for 
oneself,  and  the  rest  of  the  plausible,  and  popular  theories  of  the  day,  will 
bring  about  a  revolution :  and  then,  instead  of  having  "  civil  and  religious 
freedom,"  which  we  now  enjoy,  the  tables  will  be  turned,  the  order  of  things 
inverted,  republicanism,  spiritual  and  political,  will  abound,  and  those  who 
ought  to  be  uppermost  will  be  trampled  under  foot.— Edit. 
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cature ;  it  is  to  promote  that  bane  of  Christian  unity, 
private  judgment ;  it  is  to  promote  scepticism  and 
schism  :  its  infaUible  result  will  be  the  undermining  of 
all  attachment  to  the  Church  and  regular  priesthood, 
and  the  climax,  rank  infidelity. 

At  p.  18  of  the  same  Sermon,  there  is  an  ambiguity 
that  would  seem  to  convey  an  idea,  of  which  I  am  very 
sure  the  Bishop  is  quite  incapable.     The  passage  is — 

"  We  are  sure  that  Christianity  is  founded  on  a 
**  rock  [or  rather  the  Church,  with  its  hierarchy,  is 
"  founded  on  Peter's  confession  as  to  Christ's  homou- 
"  sion,]  and  that  the  gates  [councils]  of  hell  shall  not 
"  prevail  against  it.  The  security,  however,  and  per- 
*'  manence  of  every  civil  establishment  depends  on 
"  its  utility/ ;  and  its  utility  is  best  manifested  by  its 
"  promoting  the  true  interests  of  religion  and  morals. 
"  The  clergy,  therefore,  must  watch  the  signs  of  the 
**  times,  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  wonted  influence 
"  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  More  exertion,  more 
"  energy  are  required  now  than  were  called  for  in  the 
"days  of  our  forefathers.  Whilst  improvements  in 
'*  other  things  are  taking  place,  let  not  the  ministers 
'*  of  religion  alone  stand  still." 

As  the  Bishop  is  not  treating  of  civil  establishments, 
seeing  that  neither  the  Church,  nor  Christianity,  nor 
the  Clergy,  are  of  civil,  but  of  divine  institution,  it  follows 
that  the  word  "  civil,"  before  establishment,  can  have 
no  place  there  (the  extract  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
was  printed  without  it,)  for  with  civil  estabhshments,  as 
such,  the  clergy  in  their  sacerdotal  character  have  no- 
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thing  to  do,  nor,  however  proper  such  energies  and 
exertions  may  be,  is  it  here  designed  to  exhort  them  to 
exertion  and  energy  in  support  of  ciml  institutions. 
The  whole  passage  refers  to  spiritual  energies  in  support 
of  Christianity.  Now,  if  "  civil"  is  struck  out,  which 
the  context  and  the  whole  scope  of  the  argument  re- 
quires, then  it  would  appear  as  if  the  writer  meant  (what 
it  is  utterly  impossible  he  could  mean)  to  inculcate 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  existence  of  Christianity 
as  an  establishment,  depends  on  its  utility  !  Howbeit, 
the  utility  of  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  per- 
manence, because,  being  a  divinely  commissioned,  and 
a  divinely  instituted  authority,  its  utility  is  no  more  to 
be  called  into  question,  than  the  utility  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. To  talk  of  the  utility,  or  inutility  of  the  Clergy, 
is  to  lower  our  priesthood  from  its  divine  basis,  and 
place  it  on  the  ever  fluctuating  sea  of  expediency — that 
most  danjzcrous  and  dishonest  word  in  the  Statesman's 
vocabulary.  The  Church  and  Clergy,  if  ever  so  tise- 
lessy  MUST  be  upheld ;  because  to  impugn  that  which 
emanates  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost:  a  truth  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
who  arc  zealous  for  the  annihilation  of  establishments, 
and  throwing  open  religion  upon  the  free-trade  system. 
XVI.  Wc  now  come  to  tlic  last  of  the  Bishop's 
compositions :  The  Spiritual  Duties  of  a  Christian 
Minister;  a  Charge  before  the  Clergy  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  In  this  excellent  Charge,  that  most  essential 
bar  to  the  encroachment  of  schism — the  residence  of 
the  clergy — is  not  forgotten  ;  the  vital  union  of  faith 
and  works  is  enforced,  and   the   unscriptural  doctrines 
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of  personal  election  combated  with  the  Bishop's  usual 
happy  address  and  acumen  on  this  point,  which,  indeed, 
may  be  considered  his  forte.  The  divorcing  of  pas- 
sages from  the  context,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  Cal- 
vinistic  notions,  is  well  animadverted  on, — the  necessity 
of  practical  moral  virtue  being  preached  up  by  the 
clergy,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  back-ground,  where 
too  many  "serious  Christians"  and  '  Evangelicals'  are 
apt  to  place  it,  is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  conten- 
tions and  schisms  of  the  clergy  constitute  an  animated 
and  truly  Christian  paragraph,  at  p.  18  and  19.  He 
acknowledges  at  p.  20,  "  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to 
our  Estabhshed  Church  is  growing  up  and  widely 
spreading,"  and  that  crime  has  of  late  rapidly  increased. 
The  causes  however  of  the  present  tremendous  national 
demorahzation  he  does  not  particularize  *.  He  recom- 
mends Benefit  Societies,  and,  as  a  friend  to  the  poor,  is 
unfriendly  to  the  present  mode  of  administering  the  poor 
laws.  '*  They  have  torn  asunder  the  sacred  ties  of  so- 
"  cial  and  domestic  life.  The  parent  is  not  supported 
"  by  the  wages  of  his  own  labour,  but  receives  the 
"  deficiency  from  the  poor-rate.  He  knows  that  his 
"  children  must  be  maintained  by  the  parish  ;    and  is 

•  Speaking  of  national  demoralization,  one  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  regret  which  every  Christian  must  feel  at  the  pious  exer- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  stem  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  having 
been  so  ungraciously  met,  and  that  his  Lordship  should  have  been  so  vitu- 
perated by  the  public  press  for  the  honest  and  fearless  exercise  of  his  pastoral 
office.  With  regard  to  the  other  point,  however,  [the  chapel  affair,  and  the 
preference  given  to  Mr.  Wilberforce]  on  which  his  Lordship  has  been 
brought  before  the  public,  we  cannot  but  equally  regret  the  line  of  conduct 
Bishop  Blomfield  has  adopted. 

PART  II.  R 
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"  therefore  less  regardful  of  their  improvement.  He 
*'  looks  for  no  future  comfort  from  their  gratitude 
"  and  affection,  nor  ever  contemplates  the  period 
"  when  they  shall  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age." 

The  Bishop  closes  his  Charge  with  this  truly  pastoral 
peroration : — 

"  It  has  ever  been  to  me  a  source  of  the  purest 
**  satisfaction,  in  the  several  situations  in  which  a 
"  good  Providence  has  placed  me,  to  be  supported 
**  by  the  kind  feelings  of  those  with  whom  I  was 
"  officially  connected.  Happy,  indeed,  will  be  the 
"  evening  of  my  days,  if  your  hearty  concurrence,  if 
"  your  friendly  co-operation,  shall  further  my  present 
"  views,  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  flocks 
"  committed  to  our  care.  No  wish  is  more  fondly 
'*  entertained  by  me,  than  that  our  united  labours 
"  should  render  the  Church  of  England  respectable, 
"  and  respected,  throughout  this  diocese — that  the 
"  clergy  of  it  should  become  the  blessed  means  of 
'*  turning  many  unto  righteousness.  Then  shall  we 
"  close  our  lives  and  ministry  with  a  conscience  full 
*'  of  faith  and  hope  ;  assured,  that  tliough  we  are 
"  going  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
"  yet  that  we  are  at  all  times,  and  every  where, 
"  equally  in  the  hands  of  unbounded  benevolence 
"  and  power ;  and  that,  at  length,  where  God  is, 
"  there  we  shall  be  also." 

1  have  now  ventured  to  review  the  whole  of  the 
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Bishop's  publications  with  which  I  am  acquainted, — 
a  task  which  I  trust  it  will  be  admitted  that  I  have 
performed  with  impartiality. 


Nothing  now  remains  but  to  speak  of  his  Lordship's 
firm,  noble,  and  ELDON-like  conduct  on  the  Catholic 
Question. 

What  his  line  of  Parliamentary  conduct  was  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts — that 
repeal  which  was  the  prima  mali  lobes — that  feeler  put 
forth  by  Ministers  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  senatorial 
and  national  insanity  on  the  point  of  liberalism — I  have 
not  heard.  Certain  it  is,  the  Clergy  generally  were 
criminally  supine  ;  unaccountably  apathetic  at  the  over- 
stepping this  line  of  demarcation — this  principal  out- 
work of  our  citadel.  No  alarm  was  excited  in  the 
hearts  of  Churchmen, — no  forebodings  as  to  the  fu- 
ture,— no  loading  of  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses  with 
petitions  against  a  measure  pregnant  with  ruin.  The 
Church  was  led  like  a  lamb  to  her  slaughter,  and 
opened  not  her  mouth.  This  was  that  awful  stillness 
that  is  the  precursor  of  the  tempest, — this  that  deceit- 
ful slumber  which,  indulged  in,  ends  in  death.  Here 
was  the  point  for  the  Episcopal  Bench,  the  Clergy, 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  and  every  friend  to  rational 
religion,  to  have  taken  their  stand.  But  the  Church, 
alas  !  was  left  to  her  destinies.  Few  attempted  to  suc- 
cour her  in  her  saddest  hour :  and  those  few  were 
mostly  Laymen.  The  Priests  and  Levites  coolly  passed 
by  on  the  other  side. 

r2 
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Excessere  "  omnes  adytis  arisque  relictis 
Dii  f ,  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat. 

Had  this  first  endeavour  been  resolutely  withstood, 
encroachment  in  its  infancy  had  been  checked,  and 
such  a  bold  and  manly  front  had  been  presented  to  the 
enemies  of  our  Zion,  as  would  have  shewn  them  that 
the  Church  was  not  yet  ripe  for  innovation,  and  have 
defied  their  farther  assaults.  This  point  lost,  all  was 
lost.  Thus  is  it  in  ethics ;  it  is  the  overstepping  the 
first  barrier  of  virtue  that  constitutes  our  fall.  All  the 
rest  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Bishop  Law  was,  in- 
deed, firm  on  the  Catholic  question :  and  had  all  other 
Ecclesiastics,  with  ecjual  firmness,  postponed  advance- 
ment to  principle,  that  surrender  of  our  rights  had 
never  been  made.  But  alas !  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts,  all  was  too  late. 

Turn  decuit  metuisse  tuis :  nunc  sera  querelis 
Haud  justis  assurgis  et  irrilajurgiajactas. 


Tkc  following  is  the  Protestant  Declaration  of  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  JVells, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Monday,  March  2,  1829. 

"  My  Lords, 

"  In  presenting  to  your  Lordships  several 
"  petitions  which  have  been  placed  in  my  hands,  I 
"  will  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  what  I  believe 

•  i.  c.   Rallefl. 

f  i.  c.   Tliosc  who  from  their  higli  station  should  liavc  defended  our  citadel. 
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"  to  be  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  of 
"  Somerset,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  CathoHc 
**  question.  Having,  also,  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
*'  been  settled  in  different  parts  of  England,  I  may 
"  be  permitted  also,  now  that  the  general  sentiments 
"  of  the  country  have  become  a  subject  of  frequent 
"  discussion,  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
"  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  also, 
"  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the 
*'  people  of  England  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
"  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  They  look 
"  back  to  the  earlier  records  of  their  history.  They 
"  contrast  and  compare  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"  with  that  of  Queen  Mary.  The  reign  of  popish 
"  James,  with  that  of  William  the  Third.  They 
"  find  that  the  country  was  happy  and  great  under 
'*  Protestant  sovereigns :  but  that  it  immediately  de- 
"  clined  under  popish  domination.  They  have  also 
*'  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  as  esta- 
"  Wished  at  the  Revolution,  in  1G88.  And  they 
"  object  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  poli- 
"  tical  power,  because  they  believe  that  they  would 
"  use  that  power  for  the  overthrow  of  our  present 
"  Constitution.  In  the  next  place,  they  look  back 
"  with  reverence  and  affection  to  the  memory  of 
"  George  the  Third.  A  Monarch,  who  for  more 
"  than  fifty  years  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
"  They  respect  him,  more  particularly,  for  the  regard 
**  with  which  he  always  considered  his  coronation 
"  oath.  They  hold  also  the  name  of  his  Royal  High- 
"  ness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  peculiar  veneration  and 
"  regard :    and  they  are  most  loyally  attached  to  the 
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"  Monarch  who  now  sits  on  the  Throne  of  these 
"  Realms.  With  these  feehngs,  my  Lords,  they 
*'  would  not  establish  an  Tmpenum  in  Iniperio. 
"  They  would  not  admit  those  to  equal  political 
"  power,  who  acknowledge  a  divided  allegiance  to  a 
"  foreign  potentate. 

"  The  people  of  England,  moreover,  are  a  religious 
"  people.  They,  therefore,  are  averse  to  [from]  the 
"  giving  power  to  a  restless  sect,  *  [body]  who  would 
"  endeavour  to  reduce  the  people  to  a  state  of  reli- 
"  gious  thraldom. 

"  These,  my  Lords,  are  the  opinions  of  the  people 
"  of  England  ;  and  in  these  opinions  I  do  most  fully 
"  concur.  At  the  same  time,  however,  no  one  can 
**  look  with  a  stronger  feeling  of  compassion  than  I 
"  do,  on  the  miseries  of  the  ill-fated  kingdom  of  Ire- 
"  land.  These  evils,  however,  arc  in  no  degree  oc- 
*'  casioned  by  the  want  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
"  tion — will  not  at  all  be  removed  by  the  grant  of  it. 
"  The  evils  which  really  afflict  our  Sister  Isle,  are 
"  the  want  of  capital  and  employment, — the  want  of 
"  an  eflicient  local  magistracy,  and  the  non-residence 
"  of  the  gentry.  The  emancipation  which  Ireland 
"  docs  require,  is  the  emancipation  of  the  mind. 
"It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  by  all  the  means  in  our 
"  power,  to  ameliorate  their  lot :  instead  of  merely 
"  putting  into  their  hands  a  weapon  which  will  be 
"  turned  against  ourselves.  In  some  respects,  I  do 
"  not  think  that  the  people  of  England  have  been 
"  fiirly  dealt  with.     The  noble  duke  has  said,  that 


•  Seethe  note  on  this  misnomer,  in  i>.  232. 
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**  he  wished  the  evil  of  the  Catholic  Association  to  be 
"  put  down.  Now,  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  ought  to  have 
"  been  put  down;  and  we  have  just  heard  from  his 
"  Majesty's  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  if 
"  he  had  been  authorised  so  to  do,  he  could,  and 
"  would  have  put  it  down,  without  bloodshed.  It 
"  has,  however,  on  the  contrary,  been  brought  for- 
"  ward  as  a  powerful  argument,  for  the  overthrow  of 
"  our  exclusively  Protestant  Constitution. 

"  Such  as  I  have  stated  them,  appear  to  me  to  be 
'*  the  real  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people  of 
*'  England — and  surely  they  are  entitled  to  every 
"  degree  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  your  Lord- 
"  ships.  As  to  myself,  I  have  no  other  object  in  view, 
"  but  to  do  my  duty  towards  God  and  man :  and  I 
'*  would  rather  go,  as  my  great  predecessor,  Bishop 
"  Ken,  did,  to  the  tower,  than  I  would  agree  to 
"  sacrifice  one  tittle  of  our  Protestant  Constitution 
"  in  Church  and  State.  I  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
**  sistently  with  the  oath  I  have  taken  at  that  table, 
''  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  measure  :  and,  as  I  keep 
"  that  oath,  so  help  me  God !" 


Protest  entered  on  the  Joimials  of  tfte  House  of  Lords. 

"  Dissentient, 

"  1st. — Because,  though  a  full  and  complete  reli- 
"  gious  toleration  be  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
"  individual  in   the  State,  yet  still,  political  power 
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"  cannot  justly  be  demanded  by  any  dissenting  sect  *, 
"  whenever  the  concession  of  that  power  appears  to 
"  be  inconsistent  with  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
"  community  at  large. 

'*  2d. — Because,  since  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
"  tion,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ever  has  been, 
*'  and  is  determinately  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
"  testantism,  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  civil, 
*'  and  religious.  The  members,  therefore,  of  that 
"  Church,  are  inadmissible  to  be  the  legislators  of 
"  a  Protestant  country. 

"  3d. — Because,  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
"  Catholic  Church,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
*'  trines  of  Christianity,  as  promulgated  in  the  re- 
"  vealed  Word  of  Almighty  God. 

"  Because,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  as  a  Bishop 
"  of  our  pure  and  reformed  Church,  I  feel  myself 
"  called  upon  to  enter  this  my  protest  against  the 
*'  bill  admitting  Roman  Catholics  into  the  higher 
"  offices  of  the  State,  and  into  the  two  Houses  of 
*'  Parliament. 

"  Signed, 

"  Geo.  H.  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  For  the  first,  second,  and  third  Reasons, 

"  Fahniiam. 

"  For  the  second  and  third  Reasons, 

"  Clanbrassill." 

*  Tlie  framcr  of  this  protest  is  <juiic  incorrect  liere,  as  in  the  preceding 
'  Protestant  Declaration,'  in  culling  tlic  Koniuii  Catholics  a  dissenting  «ec^  In 
the  next  paragrai)h,  they  arc  correctly  designated  the  "  Ilonian  Catholic 
Church."     A  diurch  cannot  be  a  sect,  nor  a  sect  a  churcli. — EuiT. 
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Speech  of  the  Bishop  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

His  Lordship  observed  : — "  That  having  been  fliith- 
'*  ful  from  the  beginning,  he  should  be  faithful  unto  the 
"  end;  that  he  opposed  the  bill,  because  he  was  satis- 
•'  fied,  from  knowing  what  the  Roman  Catholics  ever 
"  had  been  and  were,  that  they  would  use  the  addi- 
"  tional  power  and  influence  obtained  by  this  bill,  to 
"  the  injury,  and,  if  possible,  the  overthrow  of  the  reli- 
"  gion  and  liberties  of  this  country.  That  he  should 
**  also  give  his  vote  against  the  bill,  because  many  of 
*'  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were,  in  his 
"  judgment,  directly  opposed  to  the  revealed  Word  of 
*'  Almighty  God  ;  and,  moreover,  because  the  passing 
"  of  the  bill  would  outrage  the  honest  and  religious 
"  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
"  land.  He  did  not,  indeed,  say,  that  Vox  jjojmli 
"  was  Vox  Dei ;  but  this  he  did  assert,"  that  govern- 
"  ments  were  instituted,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
*'  governors,  but  of  the  governed.  That  the  general 
"  good  feeling  of  the  great  body  in  the  middle  classes 
"  of  society  was  opposed  to  the  grant  of  further  con- 
"  cession  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was  entitled 
'•  to  more  favour  and  consideration  than  it  had 
*'  received.  But  though  the  die,  he  feared,  was  cast, 
"  yet  still  he  trusted  to  the  good  sense,  and  sound 
"  principles  of  the  people  of  England  ;  but  above  and 
"  beyond  this,  he  placed  his  firm  reliance  on  that 
"  superintending  Providence  which  had  so  often,  and 
"  so  wonderfully  preserved  this  Church  and  nation. 
"  In  conclusion,  he  observed, — That  he  had  now  re- 
"  deemed  the  pledge  he  had  given  at  the  beginning 
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"  of  the  session  ;  and  that  he  should  ever  look  back 
"  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  to  his  having  endea- 
**  voured,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  uphold  the 
*'  liberties  of  his  country,  and  to  maintain  the  pure 
"  religioji  of  Almighty  God  :  and  having  thus  done, 
"  he  should  now  say,  '  Exoneravi  animam  meam^  " 

I  shall  conclude  these  memoirs  of  George  Henry 
Law,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  with  a  hearty  prayer, 
that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  adorn  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue — long  continue  a  pillar  to  support  our 
tottering  temple. 


The  lover  of  episcopal  Biography  will  not  be  offended 
at  my  here  introducing  memoirs  of  Bishops  Edmund 
and  John  Law,  the  former  the  father,  the  latter  the 
brother  of  our  Bishop,  though  otherwise  not  connected 
with  the  diocese,  to  the  Prelates  of  which,  I  have  in 
this  work  feebly  attempted  to  give  rcvivisccnce. 


LIFE 


OF 


EDMUND   LAW, 

BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE, 

Father  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 


Edmund  Law,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was 
born  at  Buck-cragg,  in  the  parish  of  Cartmel,  and  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  on  June  the  6th,  1703.  His 
father,  Edmund  Law,  held  the  small  Chapel  of  Stave- 
ley,  on  the  border  of  Windermer  Lake.  The  family 
had,  for  generations,  been  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Askham,  in  Westmorland. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  education  was  received  at  the 
schools  of  Cartmel  and  Kendal;  and  in  the  year  1719 
he  was  admitted  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  regularity  and 
application,  and  obtained  the  highest  honour  on  taking 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1 723.  From  the  circumstance, 
however,  of  his  county  being  full,  he  was  unable  to 
procure  a  fellowship  in  his  own  College ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, removed  to  Christ's  College,  in  the  same 
University.     Here  he  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor. 

During  Mr.  Law's  residence  there,  he  became  known 
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to  the  literary  world,  by  a  translation  of  Archbishop 
Kind's  "  Origin  of  Evil,"  with  Notes.     To  this  was 

DO  ' 

prefixed  a  very  ingenious  "  Dissertation,"  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Sidney  College,  of  whom  far- 
ther particulars  have  been  sought  for,  but  in  vain. 
This  work  at  once  established  the  fame  of  our  author, 
as  an  acute  and  able  metaphysician. 

Afterwards,  in  the  year  1734,  an  edition  of  R.  Ste- 
phens's Latin  Thesaurus  was  edited  by  Mr.  Law,  con- 
jointly with  John  Taylor,  Thomas  Johnson,  and  Sandys 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  Law's  acquaintance,  during  this 
period  of  his  hfe,  was  principally  with  Dr.  Waterland, 
the  celebrated  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  with  Dr. 
Jortin,  a  name  known  to  every  scholar,  and  with 
Dr.  Taylor,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  the  learned 
editor  of  Demosthenes'  and  Lysias's  Orations. 

In  1737  Mr.  Law  was  presented,  by  his  University, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Graystock,  in  Cumberland.  The 
right  of  presentation  was  vested  in  the  University,  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  transferring  to  them 
the  right  of  })resentation,  whenever  at  the  time  of  a 
vacancy  the  patronage  belonged  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  claim  however  was  contested  ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  long  and  expensive  law-suit  that  Mr.  Law  was  in- 
stituted to  the  living  by  Sir  George  Fleming,  Bart.,  at 
that  time  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Soon  after  this,  he  mar- 
ried Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Christian,  Esq.  of 
Unerigg  llall,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a  lady 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  whose 
virtues  are  still  remembered  with  tenderness  and  vene- 
ration. In  1743,  Mr.  Law  was  promoted  by  Sir  Geo. 
Fleming  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  to  which  the 
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Rectory  of  Salkelcl  is  appended.  Hither  Mr.  Law 
removed  from  Graystock,  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
healthiness  and  pleasantness  of  the  situation.  Here 
many  of  his  children  were  born  ;  and  among  them  the 
late  Lord  Ellenborough.  During  his  residence  at  this 
place,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Consider- 
ations on  the  Theory  of  Religion,"  a  work  by  which 
he  is  most  known  to  the  hterary  world,  and  which 
evinces  much  thought  and  reading.  To  this  were 
subjoined,  "  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  character  of 
Christ,"  as  also  an  Appendix  concerning,  "  The  Nature 
and  end  of  Death  under  the  Christian  Covenant."  The 
last  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1820,  by  his 
son,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1749, 
Mr.  Law  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  the 
question  which  he  maintained  in  the  Divinity  Schools, 
with  great  celebrity,  was  the  sleep  of  the  soul.  The 
preferment  next  conferred  on  Dr.  Law,  in  1754,  was 
the  Mastership  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
which  was  resigned  in  his  favour  by  Dr.  Keene,  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Chester.  This  change  of  residence  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  Dr.  Law,  as  it  brought  him 
back  to  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  gave  him  a 
greater  facility  of  access  to  books.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Peter  House,  Dr.  Law  was  successively  pre- 
sented, by  his  former  pupil.  Dr.  Cornwallis,  then  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  a  Prebend,  and  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Stafford,  in  Litchfield  Cathedral,  and  to  a  Prebend 
of  Lincoln  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Green,  Bishop  of  that 
See.     Nor  was  the  University  wanting  in  bearing  its 
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testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  INIaster  of  Peter  House  ; 
but  conferred  upon  him  the  offices  of  Principal  Libra- 
rian and  Casuistical  Professor.  But,  alas !  Dr.  Law 
suffered  the  severest  affliction  at  this  time,  in  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  who  left  him  with  eleven  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  born  only  a  few  months  before  her  decease. 
Soon  afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  High  Steward  of  the  University,  Dr.  Law 
was  preferred  to  a  Prebend  in  the  Church  of  Durham, 
and  in  1769,  without  any  solicitation  or  wish  on  his 
part,  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown,  an  offer  of  the  Bishoprick 
of  Carlisle.  This,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted. 
The  promotion  was,  in  some  respects,  a  desirable  one. 
It  enlarged  his  sphere  of  utility.  It  brought  him  back 
to  the  scenes  and  to  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days. 
He  spent  therefore,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the 
greater  part  of  each  summer  at  the  episcopal  residence 
of  Rose  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  a  situation  with  which  he 
was  much  delighted,  both  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
healthiness  of  the  place.  And  there  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1787,  exhausted,  and  without  a  pang,  he 
breathed  his  last,  universally  regretted,  and  esteemed, 
and  followed  to  the  grave  by  three  of  his  sons,  John, 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  Edward,  Lord  EUenborough,  and 
George  Henry,  Bisliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The 
service  was  read  by  his  valued  friend  and  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Paley.  The  following  inscription  is  erected  to  his 
memory  on  a  mural  tablet  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at 
Carlisle. 
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Columna?  liujus  sepultus  est  ad  pedem 

Edmundus  Law,  S.T.P. 

per  xix.  fere  annos  hujusce  ecclesia3  Episcopus 

In  evangelica  veritate  exquirenda 

et  vindicanda 

ad  extremam  usque  senectutem 

operam  navavit  indefessam  : 

Quo  autem  studio  et  affectu  veritatem 

eodem  et  libertatem  Christianam  coluit ; 

lleligionem  simplicem  et  incorruptam, 

nisi  salva  libertate 

stare  non  posse  arbitratus 

Obiit  Aug.  XIV.  MDCCLXxxvii. 

yEtat  Lxxxiv. 

The  Bishop  of  CarHsle  devoted  the  whole  of  a  long 
life  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  His  time  was 
entirely  and  exclusively  absorbed  in  reading  and  con- 
templation. Truth,  wherever  it  led,  he  followed,  un- 
hesitatingly. His  labours  commenced  with  the  study  of 
Locke ;  and  he  was  reputed  the  first  metaphysician  of 
his  day.  Thus  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion, he  bent  the  whole  vigour  of  his  powerful  mind  to 
an  anxious  and  critical  examination  of  the  Divine  re- 
cords of  our  faith.  And  he  rose  up  from  the  search, 
a  firm  undoubting  believer.  He  was  not  fettered  by 
the  creeds  of  any  particular  sect.  One  thing  only  he 
considered,  whether  their  tenets  accorded,  or  not,  with 
the  word  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  one  point,  however,  and 
one  alone,  he  differed,  conscientiously  difl^ered,  from  the 
general  belief  of  our  established  Church.     The  Bishop 
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of  Carlisle  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  moment  of 
our  death  and  our  resurrection  will  be  to  us  synchronous; 
and  that  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  when  the  graves 
and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead,  we  shall  rise  with 
bodies  altered  and  glorified,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
things  done  upon  earth,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 
This  is  the  tenet  by  which  the  name  of  Law,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  was  principally  distinguished,  and  which  oc- 
casioned many  tracts,  and  a  warm  controversy  among 
the  divines  of  his  day.  Dr.  Blackburne,  Archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Peckard,  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
were  powerful  opposers  of  an  intermediate  state. 

His  political  opinions  were  formed  in  the  school  of 
Locke  :  of  whose  works  he  superintended  the  re-publi- 
cation, with  a  preface,  in  4  volumes,  quarto,  in  1777. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  Law  was  most  mild  and  amiable. 
His  temper  was  uniformly  even  and  unruffled,  kind  and 
considerate  to  all.  Nor  was  he  ever  known  to  raise  his 
voice  beyond  its  ordinary  pitch.  In  conversation  with 
friends  he  was  remarkably  cheerful  and  lively  ;  though 
he  particularly  disliked,  and  avoided,  all  large  and  mixed 
parties.  Such  is  the  true  character  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  the  learned  and  the  amiable  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
whose  name  will  be  ever  holden  in  veneration  by  those 
who  believe,  that  he  who  renders  Christianity  most  ra- 
tional, renders  it  most  credible.  Dr.  l^aw  has  most  un- 
fairly been  called  by  those  who  did  not  understand  his 
principles,  a  Socinian  ;  for  in  truth,  his  peculiar  notions 
as  to  the  moment  of  our  death  and  our  resurrection 
being  synchronous,  and  the  denial  of  iiomousion,  are  two 
parallel  lines  that  can  never  meet.  The  one  is  no  way 
involved  in  the  other.     They  are  two  totally  distinct 
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points.  Among  the  God-tlenying  heretics,  nothing  but 
the  grossest  prejudice  and  wilful  calumny  could  place 
him.  I  appeal  on  this  point,  as  the  best  criterion  of  his 
opinions,  to  the  works  which  he  published.  In  them 
there  is  not  a  word  which  can  countenance  such  an 
assertion.  Indeed,  they  prove  the  direct  contrary  ;  and 
these,  be  it  remembered,  were  composed  at  that  period 
of  life,  when  his  intellect  and  his  judgment  were  most 
matured. 


21ie  Publications  of  Bishop  Edmund  Law,  icere, 

1.  A  Translation,  with  Notes,  of  King's  Origin  of 
Evil. 

2.  The  Theory  of  Religion,  with  Reflections  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ. 

3.  A  Tract  on  Space,  Time,  and  Eternity. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of  requiring  a 
Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith. 

5.  Many  single  Sermons. 

His  family  consisted  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom, 

John  was  successively  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Killala, 
and  Elphin. 

Edward,  Lord  Ellenborough,  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and, 

George  Henry  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1812, 
and  in  1824,  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 


PART  II. 


LIFE 


OP 


JOHN    LAW, 

BISHOP  OF  ELPIIIN, 

Brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 


John  Law,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Elphin,  was  second  son 
of  Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carhsle,  and  was  born  at 
Graystock,  May  6,  1745.  On  the  removal  of  his  fa- 
ther from  Salkeld  to  Peter  House  College,  Cambridge, 
he  was  sent  as  a  pensioner  to  the  Charter  House, 
whence  he  went,  well  prepared  by  Dr.  Cousins,  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  his  application 
was  intense ;  and  he  made  the  greatest  proficiency  both 
in  matliematical  and  chissical  knowledge.  In  taking 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Mr.  Law  was  second  on  the  list  of 
wranglers.  He  attained,  however,  the  first  of  the 
Chancellor's  Medals.  • 

On  the  earliest  vacancy  which  occurred  after  this, 
Mr.  Law  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  College ;  and  a 
trij)artite  division  of  the  profits  of  the  tuition  was  imme- 
diately ofiered  to  him  and  Dr.  Palcy,  by  Dr.  Shepherd, 
the  then  tutor  of  the  College.  He  (Dr.  Shepherd) 
agreed  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
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accounts,  whilst  Mr.  Law  lectured  in  mathematics  and 
classics,  and  Dr.  Paley  in  divinity,  and  moral  and  political 
philosophy.  These  lectures  formed  the  ground-work  of 
that  celebrated  work,  which  will  carry  down  the  name 
of  Paley,  crowned  with  honour,  to  future  generations. 
Christ's  College,  from  the  united  labours  of  these  two 
eminent  men,  attained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity 
and  fame ;  and  from  this  circumstance  commenced  that 
friendship  between  these  highly  endowed  persons, 
which  continued  with  unabated  warmth  to  its  disso- 
lution by  death.  In  1773,  Mr.  Law  left  the  University, 
being  promoted  by  his  father  to  a  Prebend  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Carlisle.  He  afterwards  succes- 
sively was  presented  to  the  livings  of  Whittingham 
and  Warkworth,  in  Northumberland,  as  also  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  During  his 
residence  in  it,  he  married  Mrs.  Thomlinson,  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  then  Attorney-General.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  advanced  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Clon- 
fert,  in  Ireland,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  the  preferment  which  he  vacated 
in  England  was  placed  at  his  Grace's  disposal.  On 
his  removal  to  Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  was 
accompanied  by  his  constant  friend  and  companion, 
Dr.  Paley ;  who,  at  his  consecration  at  the  Castle 
Church,  in  Dublin,  in  September  1782,  preached  a 
Sermon,  which  now  appears  among  his  works. 

In  1787,  Dr.  Law  was  translated  to  the  Bishoprick 
of  Killala,  and  soon  afterwards  to  that  of  Elphin.  This 
See  was  conferred  upon  him  during  the  short  period 
when  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Dr.  Law  constantly  resided  either  at  Dublin,  or  at  his 
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bishoprick,  except  during  the  time  when  his  Parlia- 
mentary attendance  called  him  to  England.  His  death 
took  place,  after  a  year's  illness,  at  Stephen's  Green, 
in  Dublin,  on  March  19,  1810,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  His 
property  he  principally  left  to  Dr.  Brinkley,  now 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  astronomical  Prelate,  of  whom 
Lord  Norburv  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  "  he 
might  thank  his  stars  for  his  bishoprick." 

Such  were  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin, — a  life  chiefly  devoted  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Dr.  Law  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
talents,  and  exhibited,  on  all  occasions,  the  greatest 
acumen  and  strength  of  intellect.  Both  his  conver- 
sation and  writings  were  distinguished  by  an  originality 
of  thought  and  expression.  As  a  companion  it  was 
difficult  to  say,  whether  Dr.  Paley  or  Dr.  Law  were 
the  more  instructive  or  the  more  delightful.  In  his 
political  view  of  things,  he  saw  the  bearing  and  temper 
of  the  times,  and  therefore  strongly  espoused  the  cause 
of  order  and  subordination.  No  one,  foreseeing  the 
consequences  which  were  likely  to  ensue  from  it,  could 
be  more  decidedly  adverse  than  he  was,  from  what  is 
called  lioman  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  frequently 
observed,  that  when  he  first  went  over  to  Ireland  he 
was  a  liberal  fool ;  but  that  when  he  had  lived  in  that 
country  he  saw  the  danger  of  granting  to  them  any 
farther  degree  of  political  power.  Still  he  laboured  to 
do  all  the  good  he  could  among  his  poorer  neighbours, 
by  relieving  their  wants  and  enlightening  their  minds. 
As  he  could  not  persuade  tiicm  to  read  good  Protestant 
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publications,    he    printed   and  dispersed  among   them 
cheap  editions  of  the  best  Roman  Cathohc  writings. 

To  the  study  of  the  word  and  will  of  God,  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin's  reading  and  mind  had  been  inva- 
riably directed.  This  was  the  favourite  subject  of  his 
contemplation.  To  the  elucidation  of  this,  he  applied 
all  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  and  all  the  result  of  his 
study,  as  a  naturalist,  mathematician,  and  moral  philo- 
sopher. Indeed,  Dr.  Paley,  on  all  occasions,  acknow- 
ledged the  great  assistance  he  had  received  from  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin  in  his  several  publications,  but  more 
particularly  in  his  last  and  best  work  on  natural 
theology. 

In  private  life,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  was  excellent 
as  a  son,  aifectionate  in  all  his  relationships,  and  most 
liberal  wherever  his  assistance  was  required.  To  Dr. 
Priestley,  much  as  he  differed  from  him  on  religious 
questions,  yet  still,  upon  hearing  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  met  with  in  America,  our  Bishop  immediately  sent 
an  order  for  100/.  accompanying  it  with  a  request,  that 
the  circumstance  might  not  be  made  known,  lest  it 
should  subject  him  to  the  groundless  suspicions  of  the 
illiberal,  and  intolerant — a  request  which  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  was  not  comphed  with.  During  the  civil  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland,  no  one  evinced  a  more  firm  and 
imconquerable  spirit.  When  the  females  of  his  family, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  rebels  towards  Elphin, 
had  fled  for  safety  towards  Dublin,  where  he  happened 
to  be,  the  same  carriage  which  had  removed  them  from 
the  scene  of  danger,  immediately  conveyed  him  to  it. 
Wherever  his  duty  led  him,  there  he  went,  equally 
pi'epared    to  live   or  die.     Strongly,   therefore,   as  he 
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opposed  the  current  of  public  opinion,  in  the  midst  of 
civil  contentions  and  rebellion,  yet  were  his  principles 
and  conduct  duly  appreciated  by  both  parties,  and  the 
name  of  John  Law,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  is  still  remem- 
bered, and  mentioned,  with  respect  and  veneration,  by 
the  people  of  Ireland. 


ADDENDA. 


ADDENDA. 


PART  I. 


Page  88.  To  the  account  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  it  might  have  been 
added,  that  they  anciently  had  an  episcopal  mansion  in 
London,  as  appears  by  the  following  passage  fi'om  Stow. 
Hist.  Lond.  Vol.  II.  p.  108-6.—"  In  this  parish  [St. 
Clement  Danes,]  was  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells's 
place  in  former  times  ;  so  it  is  found  in  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Register  of  Wills  and  Testaments.  Hospi- 
tium  Reverendiss'ani  Drd  Episcopi  Bathon.  et  Well,  in 
parochia  Sancti  dementis  Danor" 

Page  47.  In  the  list  of  the  burial  places  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  fill  up  the  blank  after  the 
Bishop  John  Wynne,  with  "  Northop  Church  ;"  that 
after  Bishop  Edward  Willes,  with  "  Westminster 
Abbey  Cloisters  ;"  and  that  after  Bishop  Charles  Moss, 
with  "  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley  street."  Make 
the  same  additions  at  p.  50  and  52. 

Page  227.  To  the  remarks  on  the  Convocation, 
the  following  may  be  added  : — 

The  assembly  of  the  Clergy  in  Parliament  is  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
presence  of  the  Commons,  and  has  only  fallen  into 
disuetude  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
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Clergy,  obeying  the  Pope  rather  than  the  King,  kept 
aloof  from  the  Lay  Parliament,  and  formed  a  distinct 
assembly.  Henry  VIII.  not  having  the  power  to  pre- 
vent their  meeting,  impeded  the  proceedings  of  the 
Clergy  by  divers  vexatious  statutes,  by  depriving  them 
of  many  privileges,  and  by  impairing  the  rights  of 
the  Convocation.  Since  the  year  1665  the  Clergy 
have  not  claimed  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves ; 
and  by  the  subsequent  betrayal  of  our  cause  by  Bi- 
shop Hoadly,  the  Convocation  has  become  a  non- 
entity. It  is  however  held,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form 
during  every  session  of  Parliament,  is  summoned  as 
heretofore,  by  the  King's  writ,  and  is  dissolved  by  the 
like  authority. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  wise  principles  of 
the  Constitution  have  declared  the  existence  of  the 
three  estates  in  the  realm,  of  which  the  Clergy/  are 
one ;  for  the  King  being  a  person  cannot  be  an  estate : 
— for  ages  the  Clergy  exercised  the  safe  and  whole- 
some privilege  of  periodical  convocation,  and  took  a 
share  unitedly  with  the  Laity  in  the  framing  of  laws. 
Their  separation  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  the  laical  Parliament,  and  forming  a  distinct 
assembly  or  convocation,  was  their  error,  but  can 
never  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  rights  of  their  suc- 
cessors. ^^°  The  seats  occupied  by  the  Bishops 
in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament  have  no  reference 
to  the  suspended  rights  of  the  Clergy :  they  sit  there 
not,  as  it  is  mistakingly  supposed,  as  representatives 
of  the  Church,  but  as  Temporal  Barons.  When 
HoiiNii  TooKic  laid  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  Commons, 
it  was  only  objected  to  him,  that,  as  a  Clergyman,  he 
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was  represented  in  the  House  of  Convocation.  Black- 
stone  also  expressed  a  similar  sentiment,  when  he 
says,  '*  The  House  of  Commons  must  not  be  of  the 
Clergy,  because  the]/  sit  in  the  House  of  Convoca- 
tion." This  Convocation  is  usually  called  at  the 
meeting  of  every  new  Parliament,  and  as  the  King 
calls,  so  he  dissolves  it  with  the  rest  of  Parliament, 
and,  in  fact,  without  this  assembly  of  the  Clergy,  the 
general  meeting  of  the  States  is  incomplete. 

In  short,  either  the  Convocation  is  in  existence, 
and  in  sufficient  power  for  all  purposes  of  her  re- 
generation, or,  if  lost  through  disuetude,  the  objec- 
tion to  the  Clergy  taking  their  seats  in  the  Commons 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Page  331.  "  Peter-pence"  was  a  tax  of  one  penny 
on  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  settled  upon  the  See  of 
Rome  by  King  Ina,  in  720,  and  so  called  because  col- 
lected on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula ;  abrogated 
by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.21. 


PART  II. 


Page  12.  Bishop  Still.  The  question  whether 
this  Bishop  was  the  author  of  the  play,  "  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Needle,"  or  not,  can  be  satisfactorily  decided  only 
by  reference  to  the  date  of  the  black  letter  copy,  said  to 
be  in  the  British  Museum,  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
being  of  a  conflicting  nature.  The  Biog.  Dramatica 
states,  that  the  play  was  printed  in  1575,  and  had  been 
acted   in  Christ's   College   in   15G6.       Malone,  in   his 
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History  of  the  Stage,  assumes  the  Bishop's  authorship  : 
and  Chalmers,  in  the  Biog.  Diet,  reiterates  the  as- 
sumption. On  the  other  hand,  the  accurate  Warton, 
in  his  History  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  says,  that  the  play 
was  acted  in  1552;  and  Oldyss  says  it  was  printed  in 
1551.  The  anachronism  therefore  becomes  evident.  The 
Bishop  having  been  born  in  1543  (as  we  know  by  his 
epitaph,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1G07,  aged 
sixty-four,)  we  cannot  make  the  authorship  of  the  play 
synchronize,  as  he  was  in  1551  and  1552  only  a  child. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  a  young  author  of  a  feather 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  worn  before  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  sacerdotal  garb,  but  I  fear  we  must  in 
this  case  be  compelled,  (unless  the  date  of  the  printed 
copy  favours  his  claim,)  to  conclude  that  the  ascription 
is  erroneous. 

Page  43.  That  the  Bible  Society  may  be  called  an 
organ  of  schism  without  any  violation  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, is  evident.  It  denotes  party.  It  is  a  coalition — an 
unnatural  coalition  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
to  accomplish  that  which  an  older  society,  composed 
only  of  Churchmen,  was  fully  adequate  to  accomplish. 
The  formation  altogether  of  the  Society  is  a  rivalry 
based  on  party  spirit — the  action  is  one  of  supereroga- 
tion— oflicious  and  uncalled  for,  and  which  meddles  with 
ground  jire-occupicd.  Tlie  peculiar  danger  of  the 
theories  of  the  day  is  their  peculiar  plausibility.  "  What 
can  be  the  harm  of  giving  away  a  Bible,"  it  is  urged, 
**  am  I  not  by  so  doing  extending  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  ?"  Very  true,  you  are  doing  right,  but  you  arc 
doing  it  in  a  wrong  way.  It  therefore  becomes  wrong. 
If  you  wish  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures,  subscribe  to 
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the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Fol- 
low certain  and  unmixed,  rather  than  problematical  and 
alloyed  good.  The  very  basis  of  the  Bible  Society  is 
a  fallacy, — viz.  that  the  Bible  alone  is  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation. This  is  the  very  succus,  the  csrugo  mera  of 
schism.  This  is  the  veriest  sophism  ever  invented.  It 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  true  and  false — it  is  the 
agreement  of  est  and  non  est.  It  is  true,  and  I  readily 
admit  that  the  Bible  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation  ; 
but  it  is  false  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  learn  and  understand  it  for  himself  as  well  as 
he  can,  without  the  aid  of  a  standing  and  apostolically 
appointed  ministry.  The  Bible  alone  is  adequate  to 
salvation,  provided  the  religion  it  contains  is  taught  by 
those,  and  those  only,  whom  the  Bible  commissions  for 
that  purpose.  But  not  only  does  the  Bible  Society 
base  itself  on  this  fallacy,  but  it  departs  from  its  own 
rule,  that  the  Bible  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  by 
disseminating,  with  the  Blessed  Word,  tracts,  whose 
immediate  tendency  is  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  established  priestliood.  For  these  reasons  we  are 
justified  in  denouncing  this  Society  as  essentially  schis- 
matical. 

Page  70.     Bishop  Creyghton.  The  following  is  his 
epitaph  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  Wells  Cathedral. 

"  H.     S.     E. 

"  Robertus  Creyghton  vel  Crichton  primum  The- 
"  saurarius  hujus  Ecclesioe  Cathedralis,  dein  De- 
"  canus,  deraum  Bathon.  et  Wellen.  Episcopus, 
"  Natus  Dun-Caledonias  in  Boreali  Scotia :  per 
"  patrem  Thomam  ex  antiquis  Ruveniag  Toparchis : 
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"  per  matrem  Margaretam  Stuart  Johannis  Jacobidas 
"  filiam,  ex  illustrissima  familia  Stuartorum  Comitum 
"  Atholiae,  Johannis  2'^',  Scotise  Regis  a  fratre  pro- 
"  nepos.  Egit  in  terris  79  circiter  annos  ;  quorum 
"  6  consumpsit  Westmonasterii  in  Schola  Regia  ;  20 
*'  Cantabrigias  in  Trinit.  Collegio,  aliquandiu  orator 
"  academiaepublicus  et  simul  Graecse  linguae  professor, 
"  atque  alios  insuper ;  26  duobus  Regibus  subserviit, 
"  Carolo  1°.  et  S''".  Sacellanus  in  ordine,  per  omnes 
"  illorum  temporum  calamitates  utrisque  fidelissimus, 
"  exul  Caroli  2'^\  in  perpetuo  comitatu.  Tandem  a 
*'  Rege  Regum  accepit  mercedem  quam  mortale 
"  corpus  meruit  et  quam  immortalis  anima  speravit: 
"  Novemb  xxi.  (cid)  dclxxii. 
*'  Anno  Consecrationis  tertio." 

The  monument  of  Frances,  ^vidow  of  the  Bishop, 
bearing  the  Walrond  Arms,  is  near  her  husband's  ;  and 
around  are  various  inscriptions  upon  marble  tablets  and 
flat  stones,  recording  the  deaths  of  several  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  particularly  of  their  daughter  Catherine, 
wife  of  Francis  Poulett,  Esq.,  and  her  husband,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  John,  first  Lord  Poulett,  and 
their  son  Dr.  Robert,  Precentor  and  Canon,  who  com- 
posed a  service  and  some  anthems  for  the  use  of  the 
Cathedral. 

A  flat  stone  with  the  Arms  of  Brydgcs  impaling 
Crcyghton,  records  the  excellent  (luaiities,  and  the 
death  of  their  grand  daughter  Frances,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dr.  Robert  Creyghton,  and  the  wife  of 
Marshall  Brydgcs,  Canon  residentiary  and  Chancellor : 
also  of  her  husband,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  Marshall 
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Brydges,  Esq.  of  Tiberton  Court,  Herefordshire,  now 
(with  other  vahiable  estates  which  had  been  for  genera- 
tions previously,  in  the  family,)  belonging  to  the  Rev. 

H.  Lee  Warner,  eldest  son  of Lee  Warner,  Esq. 

of  Walsingham  Abbey,  Norfolk,  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  the  late  F.  W.  Brydges, 
Esq.  grandson  of  Canon  Brydges.  Likewise  of  Cathe- 
rine, another  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Creyghton,  who 

married  Archdeacon  Laying  :   also  of ■  the  wife 

of  Chancellor  Pope  ;  and  of  several  of  their  respective 
children. 

Connected  as  Bishop  Creyghton  was  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  friendship,  and  loyalty  with  his  sove- 
reigns, Charles  L  and  IL,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
original  letters  nor  MSS.  of  his,  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racters of  his  associates  and  contemporaries,  are  to  be 
found  amongst  his  descendants,  through  the  female 
branches,  there  being  no  lineal  male  heir  of  his  in  exist- 
ence. They  inherited,  indeed,  little  more  than  his  good 
blood  and  name ;  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
his  exile  with  his  king,  having  deprived  him  of  the  en- 
joyment of  his  preferments  until  the  restoration;  and 
his  hospitable  and  benevolent  disposition  prevented  his 
turning  them  to  any  pecuniary  advantage  for  himself  or 
family,  during  the  short  prosperity  of  his  latter  years. 

The  dates  of  the  improvements  and  embellishments, 
with  his  armorial  bearings  upon  the  organ^  the  stained 
glass  of  the  magnificent  western  window  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, &c.  are  proofs  at  this  day  of  his  attention  to  that 
noble  edifice,  after  the  spoliation  and  neglect  it  had 
suflPered  during  the  civil  wars  and  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  of  his  liberality. 
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Amongst  other  donations  is  a  massive  and  handsome 
brazen  desk,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  of  curious  work- 
manship, with  the  following  inscription  : — 

*'  Dr.  Robt.  Creyghton,  upon  his  returne  from 
"  fifteene  years  exile  wth  our  Soueraigne  Lord  King 
"  Charles  ye  2nd,  made  Deane  of  Wells  in  the  year 
"  1660,  gave  this  brazen  Desk  with  God's  holy  word 
"  thereon  to  the  saide  Cathedral  Church." 

Page  179.  Bishop  Beadon.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Book  of  admissions  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  : — 

"  Ricardus  Beadon,  Devoniensis,  Filius  Roberti 
"  Beadon  suum  fundum  colentis,  natus  apud  Oaks- 
"  ford  [Oakford  *]  literis  institutus  apud  Bampton 
"  sub  ]\F°.  Wood,  examinatus  et  approbatus  a  IVr". 
"  Murthwaite,  admissus  est  Pens,  minor,  Aprilis 
"  30'"°.  1754,  Tutore  et  Fidejussore  D^^  Brooke." 

Page  183.  Bishop  Law.  16th  line,  dele  to,  and 
read,  proceeded  M.A. 

Page  491'.  In  speaking  of  the  incorrectness  of  call- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  "  «7,"  instead  of  'He'  I  should 
have  observed  that  Bishop  Bird  Sumner  has  fallen 
into  this  egregious  error  in  the  very  first  page  of  his 
*  /Ipo.stoUccd  Prcachivg*  I  call  it  an  egregious  error, 
because  it  degrades  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a  Person  of 


•  In  the  life,  at  p.  170,  it  is  stated  on  tlic  autliority  of  a  relative  of  the 
Bishop,  that  he  was  born  at  Pinkworthy,  Devon. 
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the  Blessed  Trinity  to  a  thing  oi*  attribute.     The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows  : — 

**  In  awakening  the  hardened  sinner,  or  reclaiming 
"  the  careless  Christian,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  by  no 
"  means  confined  to  any  single  mode  of  operation, 
"  even  where  we  are  able  to  trace  its  influence.  But 
"  it  is  experimentally  certain,  that  from  the  Apostles' 
*'  age  down  to  the  present,  its  assistance  has  prin- 
*'  cipally  attended  the  labours  of  the  Christian 
"  preacher." 

This  mode  of  expression  totally  does  away  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which,  from  a  Bishop  of  Dr. 
Bird  Sumner's  calibre,  is  rather  portentous.  Our 
Saviour  seems  actually  to  have  guarded  against  such  a 
misapprehension  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  thing, 
or  attribute,  by  the  words  Urav  Si  iXOtj  'EKEINOS* 
TO  TTvevfia  TJjc  aXiiOdag.  Either  Bishop  Bird  Sumner 
is  not  sound  on  this  point,  or  he  is  culpably  careless  on 
such  a  vital  doctrine,  in  the  very  first  page  of  a  didactic 
work,  more  immediately  designed  for  the  improvement 
and  edification  of  the  clergy. — I  have  noticed  this,  not 
from  any  wish  to  expose  Bishop  Bird  Sumner  (for  I 
know  nothing  of  him),  but  to  put  Divines  on  their  guard 
against  this  careless  and  irreverent  mode  of  speaking 
of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost — a  mode  of  speaking  which 
directly  involves  heterodoxy,  and  which,  coming  from  such 
high  authority,  might  produce  injurious  consequences. 


*  John  xvi.  13. 
PART  II.  T 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON  THE 


PRESENT  CRISIS, 


WITH 


HINTS    FOR   CHURCH    REFORM. 


We  live  in  awful  times.  The  overthrow  of  the  bul- 
warks of  religion — an  almost  total  extinction  of  principle 
— a  childish  vacillation  'and  unsettledness  of  opinion — 
indifference  towards  existing  Establishments — a  morbid 
liberality — the  immolation  of  conscience  on  the  altar  of 
promotion — a  love  of  the  "  expedient,"  paramount  to  a 
love  of  the  constitution — corruption  bearing  sway  in- 
stead of  virtue  (a  word  almost  blotted  out  of  the  English 
vocabulary,)  vice  in  perfection,  admitted  and  allowed  in 
the  higher  orders,  and  the  establishment  of  political 
unions  in  most  great  towns — these,  are  the  signs  of  the 
times.  With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  may  we  not 
fear  that  the  Sun  of  England's  glory  is  about  to  set  ? 
May  God  avert  the  evil ! 

Intimately  connected  as  are  the  Church  and  State — 
a  connection  lessening  every  day — the  former  must  ne- 
cessarily largely  partake  of  the  diseases  of  the  latter. 
That  the  Church  partakes  largely  of  the  general  rotten- 
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ness,  is  a  fact  which  may  be  contradicted,  but  which  is 
too  palpable  to  be  disproved.  Her  condition  calls 
aloud  for  reform,  while  there  is  any  thing  left  to  be 
reformed. 

Placed  as  the  Bishops  are  by  the  slavish  system  of 
translation,  under  the  nod  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  it 
is  a  rare  thing,  in  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  age  like 
the  present,  to  find  those  maintaining  the  ecclesiastical 
bulwarks  who  wish  for  elevation.  The  minister,  or 
some  one  behind  the  curtain,  gives,  as  the  word  of  com- 
mand, *'  Liberality ;"  or  encourages  principles  closely 
allied  to  dissent. 

The  supple  Prelate  who  pants  for  advancement,  in- 
stantly becomes  liberal,  and  his  clergy  catch  the  con- 
tagion and  become  liberal  also.  The  preferments  given 
away  of  late  years  to  "  evangelical"  clergy,  in  a  certain 
diocese,  too  plainly  indicate  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
subserviency.  The  temporizing  Clergy  are  led  by  their 
Bishop,  and  the  temporizing  Bishop  by  those  above, 
from  whom  or  through  whom  he  hopes  for  further  ele- 
vation.    Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  recommend  to  an  ambitious 
young  man,  in  certain  dioceses,  the  surest  aditus  to  pre- 
ferment, I  would  whisper  to  him — "  Pliancy'^  **  The 
oak,"  I  would  tell  him,  "  flourished  in  better  times  but, 
TrojaJ'ult.  The  storms  of  liberality  have  raged  around 
its  venerable  form,  and  shattereil  its  trunk  to  atoms." 
The  limper  osier  now  is  the  favoured  plant — this  is  the 
oftering  which  will  recommend  Brutus  to  the  good 
graces  of  Pythia.  Know  that  our  political  and  theolo- 
gical alchymists,  in  18i28  and  18i;J9,  dashed  their  cruci- 
bles to  pieces,  because  they  discovered  that  the  real 
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philosopher's  stone  was  none  other  than  "  Pliancy."  I 
would  tell  him — "  If  you  think  that  unsullied  charac- 
ter— that  length  of  labour  in  the  vineyard — that  a 
steady  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  either  Sectarian  or 
Papal  encroachment  —  that  your  being  the  most 
pointed,  most  natural,  most  expressive  reader  that 
ever  entered  a  desk,  or  the  most  animated  that  ever 
delivered  a  sermon — if  you  think  these  recommenda- 
tions will  lead  to  preferment,  you  will  find  yourself 
egregiously  disappointed.  Your  naivete  will  be  laughed 
at.  "  Cojdemnere,  miser."  *'  I  will  shew  you,"  if  not,  "  a 
more  excellent,"  yet  a  surer  "  way."  "  I  will  teach  you," 
if  not,  "  the  good,"  at  least,  "  the  right  way."  Start 
with  what  creed  you  like.  Be  either  orthodox  or  evan- 
gelical— Tory  or  whig.  Have  a  predilection  for  popery, 
or  a  twist  towards  "serious and  vital"  Christianity — but 
whatever  you  are,  my  son,  get  promotion,  get  it  by 
keeping  your  principles,  if  you  can,  but,  my  son,  get 
promotion.  Only,  7iever  let  your  principles  stand  in 
your  way.  Attachment  to  them  will  be  called  "  Preju- 
dice"— and  expertness  at  harlequinade — '*  Liberality." 

This  may  be  termed  harsh  and  uncharitable — N^im- 
porte.     The  question  is, — is  it  not  true  ? 

1.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  bringing  the  poorer 
Sees  to  a  parity  of  value  with  the  richer,  by  lopping  off 
a  few  of  the  best  manors  and  estates  of  the  latter,  and 
assigning  them  to  the  former,  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
ensure  the  Church's  safety,  by  removing  the  temptation 
now  afforded  to  the  lesser  Prelates  to  compromise  the 
claims,  privileges,  and  powers  of  the  Church,  and  a 
check  would  thus  be  given  to  that  most  offensive  of  all 
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clerical  delinquences,  viz.  cringing  and  temporizing, 
whether  in  Bishops,  Priests,  or  Deacons. 

My  remarks  being  general,  and  not  designed  to  affect 
any  individual,  I  shall  not  be  thought  personal,  when  I 
say  that  an  unfavourable  impression  towards  the  episco- 
pal bench  is  likely  to  be  formed, — though  falseli/,  from 
the  fact,  that  of  eight  Prelates  who  voted  for  popery, 
six  were  occupiers  of  inferior  Sees. 

Caesar's  wife  should  not  even  be  suspected. 

2.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Convocation — a  bless- 
ing rather  to  be  wished  than  expected — would  in  every 
point  of  view  augment  the  safety  and  permanence  of,  and 
conduce  to  greater  unity  and  regularity  than  at  pre- 
sent exist  in,  the  Church.  The  internal  regulation  of 
the  Church  would  be  bettered,  as  all  Clergymen  would 
then  be  obliged  to  "  speak  the  same  thing,"  instead  of 
the  seamless  garment  of  Christ  being  torn  asunder  by 
Clergymen  of  "  serious"  or  "  evangelical,"  or  other,  I 
know  not  what,  arrogant  and  pharisaical  principles. 

3.  The  cause  of  the  frequent  and  unavoidable,  but 
disgraceful  disputes  between  the  Priest  and  his  flock, 
on  pecuniary  points — disputes  decidedly  derogatory  to 
those  who  sustain  the  sacred  character,  as  exposing 
them  (though  most  falsely)  to  the  charge  of  secularity, 
covetousness,  ike,  should  be  at  once  removed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  our  holy 
religion,  than  the  continuance  of  the  tithe  system. 
Farmers,  as  every  body  knows,  seem  to  think  it  no 
fraud  to  cheat  their  Priest.  The  Priest  very  naturally, 
and  very  justifiably,  claims  the  legal  maintenance  as- 
signed to  him.  These  claims  must  either  be  sacrificed, 
and  the   Minister  deprived  of  a   large  portion  of  his 
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honest  right— a  hardship  ahnost  universal ;  or,  the  vin- 
dication of  his  right  will  have  the  efiect  of  alienating 
the  affections  and  respect  of  his  people,  and  both  ex- 
pose himself  to  insult  and  obloquy,  and  be  the  cause  of 
fillinor  the  conventicle.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can 
exist,  that  land  in  every  parish  should  be  allotted  to  the 
incumbent,  producing  a  rental  of  equal  value  to  the 
tithe,  in  lieu  of  tithe. 

But  these  most  desirable  matters,  I  presume,  can 
alone  be  effected  by  the  Parliament,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be  *. 
Recent  Ministries  cannot  be  said  to  have  greatly  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  the  Established  Church ;  nor  are  such 
as  they  likely  to  do  so.  The  fact  is,  this  country  re- 
quires such  men  in  power  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Lords  WiNCHiLSEA,  Eldon,  Falmouth,  Mansfield, 
Guilford,  and  Ken  yon,  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
— men  who  have  not  bowed,  and  would  not  bow,  the 
knee  to  Baal — as  co-adjutors  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. His  prompt,  decisive,  imperious,  and 
determined  spirit,  I  cannot  praise  too  highly.  This 
spirit,  directed  and  regidated  by  their  sound  constitu- 
tional principles,  would  effect  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  Church  or  State.  A  namby-pamby,  liberal,  tempo- 
rizing, and  turn-coat  cabinet,  based  on  "  expediency,'' 
and  over-awed  by  their  leader,  will  neither  foster  the 
Church,  nor  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  deplo- 
rable condition.     The  Duke  is,  of  all  others,  the  very 


"  I  fcai-   this  is  not  quite  coiistituliDiud   language ;    but  the  fault  is  not 
mine. 
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man  to  keep  the  country  in  order — to  effect  bold  mea- 
sures— and  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand  ;  but  he 
should  have  colleagues,  who  far  from  cringing  to  him, 
should  teach  him  the  real  interests  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  also  keep  hitn  in  due  order.  Those  firm  ad- 
lierents  to  old-fashioned  principles— those  enemies  to 
new-fangled  theories  and  experimental  legislation — for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  the  letting  Papists  and 
Dissenters  loose  upon  the  Constitution,  are  confessedly 
experimental — would  keep  in  check  all  attempts  at  the 
introduction  of  measures  based  on  expediency,  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  within  its  pristine  barriers. 
What  might  not  be  effected  by  his  vigour,  and  their 
principles  ! 

There  are,  however,  other  reforms — internal  reforms, 
of  an  equally  salutary  nature,  which  the  Church  herself 
can  effectuate.     These  are — 

1.  The  Limitation  of  future  Ordinations.  Too 
many  men  are  admitted  into  Holy  Orders.  The 
Church  swarms  with  Clergymen.  Men  from  other 
professions— men  of  "  the  lowest  of  the  people,"  who 
enter  into  orders  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  gentle- 
manised— men  who  want  to  occui)y  a  family  living, — or 
one  in  expectation  from  corporation  interest — which 
when  they  obtain,  they  may  never  visit  but  to  receive 
their  tithes,  residing  and  curatising,  perhaps,  at  a  sea- 
bathing, or  other  fashionable  place;  men  who  have 
run  the  gauntlet  of  proiligacy  and  vice  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge — men  wiio  have  no  more  pretensions  to 
oratory,  to  reading  with  effect,  and  preaching  with  life, 
than  they  have  to  settled  principle  ;  men,  who  had  they 
been  barristers,  would,    from  their  dull,  prosing,  and 
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humdrum  delivery,  never  have  had  a  brief — these  men, 
and  such  as  these,  are  almost  daily  ordained.     The  in- 
vestigation of  character,  and  examination  for  orders,  is 
at  too  low  a  standard.  Moral  character  should  be  deeply 
sifted — college  testimonials,  like  most  other  testimonials, 
are  granted  without  that  scrutiny  into  the  habits  of  the 
grantee,  that  ought  ever  to  be  adopted  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance.     Nothing  surely  can  be  more  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  religion — nothing  more  hkely 
to  subvert  the  Church  as  an  establishmeni,  than  a  corrupt 
priesthood.     The  profligacy  of  the  two  Universities  is 
a  pregnant  source  of  detriment  to  religion,  and  brings 
the   Church  into   contempt.      We  all  know  that   the 
habits  of   extravagance,  debt,   swearing,  gaming,   de- 
bauchery,   unchastity,    and  drunkenness,    there    con- 
tracted, often  accompany  through  life   the  youth  who, 
till  he  went  to  college,  was  uncorrupted  by  vicious  ex- 
ample, and  innocent  of  these  great  offences.     The  late 
hours,    the  wine-parties,  the  proceedings  in  the  stu- 
dents' rooms,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  colleges,  call 
aloud  for  correction.     The  University  is  the  channel  to 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  should  be  kept  as  unpolluted 
as  the  nature  and  habits  of  man  can  permit  or  contrive. 
For,  can  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  than  a  depraved 
minister  of  religion  ?     He  is  of  all  the  most  abject,   the 
most  self-condemned,  and  destitute  of  plea,  and  liable 
to  the  heaviest  plagues  of  another  life.     If  the  religion 
he  teaches   be  false,  why  does  he  commend  it  to  his 
people?     U  good,  why  does  he  not  practise  it?     He 
must  answer  for  the  souls  he  misleads.     Their  guilt 
will  be  required  of  him.    Oh  the  mischief  of  such  an  ex- 
ample !  it  wounds  many  souls  at  once.     It  reproaches 
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our  religion,  undermines  our  Church,  breeds  Dissenters, 
produces  open  enemies  to  our  order,  our  function,  and 
constitution.  These  men  are  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  these  are  its  assassins,  from  these  men  she 
has  received  the  most  dangerous  wounds  and  blemishes. 
Good  God  !  awaken  us  to  a  consideration  of  our  danger 
this  way  !  Nor  is  the  episcopal  examination  as  to  learn- 
ing and  theology  sufficiently  strict.  None  should,  in 
these  times,  be  admitted  into  Orders  but  such  as  are 
likely  to  be  an  ornament,  and  defence  of  the  Church. 
Our  profession  should  be  scrupulously  select.  (Jrf*  It 
should  be  an  honour  of  difficult  attainment  to  be  a  Priest 
of  the  English  Church.  Her  Ministers  should  be  picked 
men — men  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  ;  and  not  only  for  their  learning,  but 
for  the  soundness  of  their  principles  of  attachment  to 
the  Establishment.  They  should  be  known  to  be  zeal- 
ous for  it.  Examinations  for  Orders  rarely  turn  upon 
Church  Constitution,  A  foolish  and  mischievous  dis- 
tinction, by  a  modern  Bishop,  has  been  attempted,  be- 
tween Church  government  and  doctrine,  as  if  the  former 
were  not  included  in  the  latter, — as  if  the  commission  of 
the  hierarchy  were  a  non-essential  of  Christianity ; 
whereas,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  appointed  medium  for 
our  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  or  par- 
takinir  of  the  Sacraments  with  which  our  salvation  is 
inseparably  interwoven.  Some  talk  of  Church  govern- 
ment, as  if  they  forgot  that  Episcopacy  is  not  hardy  a 
form  of  government  over  the  Church,  but  also,  by 
unavoidable  inference  from  Scripture,  iliat,  without 
which  the  Gospel  cannot,  without  incurring  the  sin  of 
schism,  be  taught.     Candidates  for  orders  should   be 
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forewarned  that  a  strict  examination  in  Hooker's  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  Daubeny's  Guide  to  the  Church, 
and  other  authors  on  Church  constitution,  will  take 
place  previously  to  their  being  passed  for  Ordination. 
By  providing  for  knowledge  on  this  essential,  but  neg- 
lected point,  a  sounder  and  less  latitudinarian  way  of 
thinking  would  gradually  gain  ground  amongst  the 
clergy.  I  am  persuaded  many  of  the  errors — much 
of  the  division  and  party  spirit  among  Christians,  arises 
entirely  from  an  ignorance  of  the  essentiality  of  obe- 
dience to  the  delegated  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  As  for  elocution  and 
delivery,  though  primary  points  in  this  profession,  they 
have,  unaccountably,  never  been  thought  of  in  trying 
the  candidate's  qualification  *. 

2.  Residence  should  be  enforced  ;  and  to  this  end, 
the  utmost  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
erection  of  parsonage  houses ;  nor  would  it  be  too  much 
if  parishes  were  required,  by  legislative  enactment,  to 
furnish  a  part  of  the  expense  towards  the  sacerdotal 
abode ;  nor  should  patrons,  in  any  case,  present  a  clerk 
to  a  living  on  which  there  is  no  house,  without  exacting 
from  him  a  legal  engagement  to  build  one,  and  reside 
in  it. 

3.  The  last  point  on  which  I  shall  now  speak,  is  the 
shameful  want  of  provision  for  Curates, — those  labour- 
ing bees  of  that  hive  in  which  so  many  drones  are 
tolerated. 

♦  I  have  heard  of  one  or  t>vo  Bishops  who  have  caused  what  they  called 
an  Examination  into  these  points  to  be  instituted ;  but  as  those  appointed  as 
judges  herein  were  themselves  the  veriest  prosers  that  ever  read  a  lesson,  this 
in  no  way  forms  an  exception  to  my  remark. 
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Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  our  Church,  that  a  man  may 
toil  till  he  is  worn  out  with  years  and  infirmities,  and 
at  last  not  be  able  to  remain  "  in  one  of  the  Priest's 
offices  that  he  may  eat  a  bit  of  bread  " !  Surely  this 
cries  for  redress.  Could  there  not  in  every  diocese  be 
certain  livings  in  episcopal  patronage,  and  certain 
Chancellor's  Uvings,  (through  the  representation  of  the 
Prelates  at  the  foot  of  the  throne)  be  appropriated  for 
aged  Curates,  who  have  served,  with  good  character, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  ?  Neither  William  IV. 
nor  any  other  possessor  of  the  British  throne,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  refuse  a  portion  of  royal  patronage  for 
so  unalloyed  a  good. 

The  following  statement,  which  appeared  lately  in  a 
London  paper,  from  a  curate  of  the  age  of  77,  bears 
too  strongly  on  the  point  not  to  be  here  brought  under 
further  notice.     I  know  none  of  the  parties  : — 

*'  I,  Sir,  am  in  my  77th  year ;  I  have  been  upwards 
"  of  half  a  century  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
"  my  income  is  65/.  per  annum. 

**  I  have,  during  my  long  and  laborious  career, 
♦*  solicited  preferment  but  three  times.  In  the  first 
"  instance,  my  Bishop  told  me  I  was  *  too  young  for 
"  advancement.'  I  had  then  been  in  the  Church  ten 
"  years  !  The  objection,  it  seemed,  was  not  insu- 
"  perable,  for  his  Lordship  soon  afterwards  gave  the 
"  living  to  a  nephew,  who  had  been  a  curate  exactly 
"  eleven  months ! 

"  The  next  time,  his  successor  told  me  the  living 
"  I  sought  for  was  not  '  worth  my  acceptance.'  It 
"  was  '  unworthy  of  me.'     lie  '  could  not  think  of  my 
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"  accepting  it.'  In  vain  I  told  him,  with  its  amount 
"  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied.  He  '  could  not 
"  hear  of  such  an  arrangement.'  He  should  '  feel 
"  disgraced  by  it ! ' 

"  It  was  given  the  next  week  to  a  man  who  was 
"  already  a  pluralist. 

"  The  last  time  I  was,  or  ever  will  be,  a  suitor  to 
"  any  Bishop  upon  earth,  was  a  few  months  since, 
"  when  my  vicar  dying,  (I  had  been  curate  in  the 
"  living  two  and  twenty  years),  and  the  patronage 
"  being  vested  in  my  diocesan,  supported  by  the 
"  whole  body  of  my  parishioners,  I  asked  for  it  in 
"  person. 

"  His  Lordship  declared  himself  '  astonished  at 
"  my  presumption.'  He  wondered  *  how  I  could 
*'  venture  to  trouble  him  on  sdch  a  subject.'  He 
"  had  '  promised  the  living  some  months  since.' " 

Take  also  the  following  announcement  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  London  clergyman,  and  say  if  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Church  in  such  matters  is,  or  is  not 
required : — 

"  On  the  15th  inst.  at  the  Rectory  House, , 

"  the  Rev. ,  M.A.,  aged  74,  late  fellow  of 

"  College,   Oxford,  upwards  o{  forty  years  a  labo- 
"  rious  and    unbeneficed   Curate   in   the  diocese   of 

"  • ,  universally  beloved,  and  deeply  lamented  by 

"  all  his  respective  congregations." 

It  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to  say  on  ichom  this 
clergyman's  want  of  preferment  reflects.      If  he  was 
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undeserving,  his  diocesan  was  wrong  in  not  removing 
him.  If  deserving,  those  who  have  presided  over  the 
diocese  for,  at  any  rate,  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 
curate's  service,  are  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  not  giving 
or  getting  him  something ;  no  Lord  Chancellor,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  refuse  a  Bishop's  application  for  a 
living  for  a  Curate  of  forty  years'  exertion,  and  no 
Bishop  need  disdain  such  application.  I  say  the  last 
fifteen  years,  because,  surely  twenty-five  years'  faithful 
service  entitle  a  clergyman  to  expect  something  like 
provision,  and  a  respite,  at  least  from  a  portion  of  the 
toil  of  his  earlier  and  more  vigorous  days  *. 
A  remedy  for  such  cases  is  thus  proposed  : — 

"  Nothing  would  be  a  greater  relief  to  the  Church 
"  of  England  than  a  superannuation  fund  for  her 
*'  aged  and  incapacitated  ministers,  conducted  upon 
"  generous  and  equitable  principles.  But  how  is 
"  this  fund  to  be  raised  ?  By  ourselves.  Let  us 
"  prove  that  we  are  neither  insensible  to  the  exigen- 
"  cies  of  our  brethren,  nor  unwilling  ourselves  to 
"  reheve  them.  Let  us  scorn  asking  assistance  from 
"  the  laity,  but  accomplish  it  from  our  own  resources. 
"  There  are  in  the  English  Church  twenty-six  dig- 
"  nitaries,  and  iifty-eight  ecclesiastical  bodies  pos- 


"  Lest  those  who  do  not  know  me  should  suppose  I  am  induced  to  make 
these  remarks  from  perxonrd  considerations,  it  becomes  necessary  to  observe, 
that  I  have  no  cause  whatever  to  complain,  having  been  only  fifteen  years 
in  the  Church,  and  being  but  forty  ;  but  the  case  of  those  is  indeed  hard,  who 
have  been  nearly  half  a  century  actively  employed  in  the  Church,  and  are 
arrived  at  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  without  any  preferment  to  keep 
ihem  from  want  in  their  declining  years. 
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"  sessing  patronage.  Suppose  each  of  these  was  to 
"  assign  one  of  the  Hvings  at  their  disposal  in  aid  of 
"  a  general  superannuation  fund.  Upon  this  living, 
"  place  an  efficient  Curate,  with  his  full  legal  sti- 
**  pend ;  but  let  the  surplus  proceeds  be  appro- 
"  priated  to  the  use  of  superannuitants.  It  is  not, 
*'  I  think,  an  extravagant  computation,  that  each 
'*  living  would  produce,  on  an  average,  a  surplus  of 
"  100/.  a-year,  over  and  above  the  curate's  salary. 
"  We  should  thus  have  an  annual  income  of  8,400/. 
"  for  pensioning  those  who,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
"  are  inadequate  to  their  duties ;  unable,  from  the 
"  poverty  of  their  living,  to  pay  a  curate,  and  reduced 
"  at  once  to  indigence  if  they  resign  it." 
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Page    25,  erase  Bishop  Robert  Burnell  from  the  list  of  Lord  High  Trea- 
surers.    Bishop  John  de  Drokensford  was  only  Under  Treasurer. 

7^)  note,  7th  line  from  bottom, /or  ''  mamus,"  read  "manus." 

90,  in  the   paragraph  beginning  "  Bishop  Godwin,"  dele  the  third 

word,  "  who." 

126,   11th  line  from  top, /or  "Prebends,"  read  "Prebendaries." 

133,  last  line  but  one  of  Bishop  Rogers's  life,  for   "  fostum,"  read 

"  festum." 

1 64,  rectify  the  marks  of  reference  to  the  notes. 

201,  7th  line  from  top,  the  passage  "  This  '  travellhig,'  as  it  is  coolly 

called,  was,  in  fact,  exile,"  should  have  been  in  parenthesis. 

207,  note,  last  line, /or  "  primum,"  read  "  primus." 

208,  last  line, /or  "  viridca,"  read  "  viridea." 

221,   I3th  line  from  bottom, /or  "  work,"  read  "  memoir." 

315,  6th  line  from  top,  dele  "  Willimo." 

— —  317,  14th  line  from  top,  dele  the  period  after  "  Windsor." 

322,   note,  qua;re  as  to  the  latinity  of  "  Jerunt." 

439,    15th  line  from  top,  dele  "  Ed." 

454,  note,  line  6tli  from  bottom,  Jbr  "  our  original  thought,"  read  ''  an 

original  thought." 

PART  ir. 

4K,   13th  line, /or  "  he  was  named  au  incendiary,"  read  "he  was 

named  as  an  incendiary." 

73,  5lli  line, /or'"  Ucucaledoniir,''  read  "  Uuncaledonia;." 

1H3,    16tli  line,  dele  "  to,"  ami  mid  "  proceeded  M.A." 

1»9,  line  15,  fur  "lists,"  read  "  list." 
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The  Right  Rev.  George  Henky  Law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Henry  Ryder,  Lord  Bi-shop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry. 

The  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

The  Right  Rev.  .loiiN  Kaye,  Lord  Bishop  of  I/mcoln. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Carey,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  .•\sapli. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Elrington,  Lord  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Jebb,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Bethell,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Banks  Jenkinson,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids. 

The  Ri^lit  Hcv.  John  Brinkley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne.     2  copies. 

[he  Hon.  and  Ri;.;ht  Rev.  Hugh  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.     2  copies. 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Copleston,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Ward,  Bi.shop  of  Sodor  and  Mann. 

The  Mr  Right  Rev.  John  Luxmooki;,  Lord  Bi.shop  of  St.  A.saph. 

Thc/n/r  Right  Rev.  H.  VV.  Ma.ikndie,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Middi-eton.     2  copies. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Scarsdale. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Bagot. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Rodney. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Ken  yon.     2  copies. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Henniker. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  De  Tabley. 

The  Baron  Browne  Mill,  F.  S.  A.  R.  O.  L.  H.  &c. 


Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  M.P.  for  tlie  Coiintxj  of  Devon. 
Sir  John  Pahner  Acland,  Bart. 
Sir  James  Affleck,  Bart.  Dalham  Hall,  Suffolk. 
James  Alexander,  Esq.  M.P. 
Jeffreys  Allen,  Esq.  Bridgewater. 

The  Rev.  Ellis  Ashton,  B.D.  Vicar  oi  Hutjton,  Lancashire. 
William  Astell,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Bridgewater. 
Sir  John  Dugdale  Astley,  Bart.  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Wilts. 
The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Astley,  Rector  of  Manningford  Abbots,  Wilts. 
John  Atkins,  Esq.  M.P.  for,  and  Alderman  of,  London. 

Robert  Middleton  Atty,  Esq.  Ingon  Grange,   Warwickshire,  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Warwick,   1824. 

B. 

Thomas  S.  Bailward,  Esq.  Ihrsington,  Somerset. 

F.  C.  Bakewell,  Esq.  Bath. 

W.  J.  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 

George  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Bankes,  B.C.L.  Prebendary  of  (7/oMCM<er  and  Norwich,  &c. 

Alexander  Baring  Esq.  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  Barnes,  Chantry  House  School,  Mere,  Wilts. 

Miss  Baron,  Castle  Gary. 

Miss  Frances  Jane  Baron,  Castle  Gary. 

Mr.  J.  Basire,  Baysivafer  Terrace,  and  Quality  Court. 

T.  B.  M.  Baskerville,  Esq.  Rockley  House,  Wilts,     2  copies. 

The  Venerable  H.  V.  Bayley,  D.D.    Archdeacon  of  Stmo,  and  Prebendary 

of  Westminster. 
Mrs.  Beadon,  (Widow  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  Charles  Street, 

Berkeley  Square. 

Y  2 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Richard  Beadon,  Esq.  Fltzhead  House,  Somerset. 

Mr.  Benson,  Bookseller,  Weymouth. 

G.  F.  Beltz,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Lancaster  Herald. 

William  Bentham,  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 

Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-Arms,  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Biging,  Rector  of  Stourton,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Biley,  Greinton,  Glastonbury. 

The  Rev.  George  Bingham,  Kingston  Seymour,  Somerset. 

Mrs.  Binns,  Bookseller,  Bath.     2  copies. 

Mrs.  Boiiamy,  Pakeitham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Sir  Richard  Borough,  Bart.     2  copies. 

The  Rev.  J.  Boswrorih,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A,  M.R.S.L.  &c. 

Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.  B.A.  Ch.  Ch.  Norton  Hall,  Norts. 

Wm.  Boucher,  Fsq.  Thornhjll  House,  High  Sheriff  of  Dorse/. 

James  Bowker,  Esq.  Solicitor,  Winchester, 

Mrs.  Bowles,  Teddington,  Middlesex.     3  copies. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 

Charles  Bowles,  Esq.  Shaftsbury. 

The  Hon.  .John  Boyle,  M.V.  for  the  county  of  Cork. 

Lieut.  Gen.  S.  Bradshaw,  E.  I.  C.  York  Terrace. 

George  Weare  Braikenridge,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Broomwell  House,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  John  Brice,  Rector  of  Aisholt,  near  Bridgewaier. 

John  Bridge,  Esq.  Piddle  Town,  Dorset. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Bridgeman. 

John  Rugglcs  Brise,  Esq.  oi  Clare  Hall,  High  SherifT  of  .V^/oM,  1829. 

John  Britton,  Esq.   F.S.A.  M.R.S.L. 

Edmund  Broderip,  Esq.  Wells. 

Benjamin  Collins  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Salisbury. 

The  Very  Rev.  Peter  Browne,  M.A.  Dean  of  Ferns. 

John  Brydges,  Esq.  Liberty,  Wells. 

Thomas  Bunn,  Esq.  Frame. 

General  Burton,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square. 

The  Rev.  James  Bush,  M..\.  Rector  o(  South  Luffenham,  Rutland. 

The  Rev.  George  Bythpsea,  M.A.  lU-ctor  o[  Frrshfnrd,  Somerset. 

C. 

D.  Cabanel,  Esq.  Somerset  Place.  Hath. 

John  Caldecott,  Esq.  Holbrook  Grange,  Warwickshire. 

John  Caley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  and  M.R  FA.  /luguienlalion  Office. 

(icneral  Canirron,  Nea  llowie,  Christchurch. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Matthew  Cassan,  Esq.  Sheffield,  neat  Maryborough,  Queen's  County.  C  copies. 

Mrs.  Cassan,  Sheffield,  Queen's  County,  2  Copies 

Stephen  Sheffield  Cassan,  Esq.  B.A.  Barrister  at  Law,  Dublin.     4  copies. 

Mrs.  Sheffield  Cassan. 

The  late  Rev.  Joseph  Cassan,  M.A.  Rector  of  Timmogue,  &c.  Queen^s  County. 
2  copies. 

Captain  Edward  Cassan,  25th  Regiment. 

Welleslcy  Cassan,  Esq. 

C.  P.  Charlton,  Esq.  Brook  House,  Slourlon,  Wilts. 

George  Churchill,  Esq.  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Colliton  House,  Dor- 
chester. 

General  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  G.C.B.  F.S.A. 

The  Venerable  Unwin  Claike,  Archdeacon  of  Chester. 

The  Venerable  L.  Clarke,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum. 

Mrs.  Clavell,  Fordington,  Dorset. 

Edward  Coles,  Esq.  Taunton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  J.  Morton  Colson,  LL.B.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Colston,  D.D.  Rector  of  West  Lydford,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  G.  Elwes  Corrie,  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Philip  Crocker,  Stourton,  Wilts. 

Mr.  John  Crocker,  Frame,  Somerset.     2  copies. 

The  Rev.  C.  Crook,  M.A.  Rector  oi  Bath. 

The  Rev.  H.  S.  C.  Crook,  B.A.  Assistant  Curate  of  ihe  Abbey  Chtirch,  Bath. 

The  Rev.  John  Croome,  M.A.  Rector  o{ Bourton  on  the  Water,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cross,  M.A.  Precentor  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

Sir  Thomas  Gery  CuUum,  Bart.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 

Miss  Currer,  Langham  Place,  London. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cuthbert,  M.A.  Beechfield  House,  Doncaster. 


D 


The  Rev.  W.  Dansey,  M.A.  and  B.M.  Rector  ot  Donhead,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  W.  Darch,  Rector  of  Huish  Champflower,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  Andrew   Daubeny,    M.A.    Rector   of  Publow,    Backwell   House, 

Somerset. 
Arthur  F.  Daubeny,  Esq.  B.A.  Brazennose  College,  Oxford. 
Mrs.  William  Davis,  Fromc,  Somerset. 
Mark  Davis,  Esq.  Turnwood,  Dorset. 
Hill  Dawe,  Esq.  Dilcheat,  Somerset. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Day,  Lithographer,  17,  Gate-street,  Lincolti's  Inn. 

Mr.  Dick,  Bookseller,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

William  Dickinson,  Esq.  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Somerset. 

The  Misses  Dickinson,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  C.  Digby,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Rector  of  Chisleborough, 

Somerset. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Dovvnes,  M.A.  Rector  of  Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Lake  House,  Wilts. 

E. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  Agar  Ellis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  M.P. 
George  Emery,  Esq.  The  Grange,  Bamvell,  Somerset. 
The  Venerable  William  England,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Dorset. 
The  Rev.  T.  Sweet  Escott,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Rector  o{ B romp- 
ton  Ralph,  Somerset. 
T.  G.  Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Joseph  Hague  Everett,  Esq.  Biddesden  House,  Andover. 

F. 

The  Rev.  C.  Geo.  R.  Festing,  M.A.  Vicar  oi  St.  Paul,  Cornwall,  and  Perpe- 
tual Curate  of  Witham  Friary,  Somerset. 
*  Mrs.  Fisher,  (Widow  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  60,  Upper  Seymour- 
street. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  J.  Fisher,  M.A.  Succentor  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  Rector 
of  Winfrith,  Dorset. 

John  Fisher,  Esq.  Longford,  near  Bristol. 

Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  Bart.  Trostrey,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Misses  Foskett,  Keyfnrd  House,  Frome,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  A.  Foster,  Wear  oi  Kingston ,  Somerset, 

Mrs.  Fowle,  Chute  Lodge,  Andover. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Foyle,  M.A.  Cholderton,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  L.  Fox,  Manor  House,  Hinton,  Sturminster. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Frome,  U^.B.  Hector  of  Goatliill,  Somerset. 

liaiph  (iaby,  Ei>(i.  Queen-s/iuurr,  Haiti. 
The  Rev.  VV.  Gaiic,  1;L. H.  Milhorne  I'orl,  Somerset. 

I 


SUBSCKIBEIIS. 

N.  Giffoid,  Esq.  PuUeney-slreet,  Bath, 

Richard  Gilbert,  Esq.  Euston- square. 

John  Alien  Giles,  Esq.  B.A.  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;   Middle  Temple, 

London;  and  Frame,  Somerset. 
Miss  Gillman,  Nottingham-place. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Goddard,  D.D.  Prebendary  o{  Salisbury. 
Jolin  Goodford,  Esq.  Chilton  Canteloe,  Yeovil. 

James  Adam  Gordon,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Naish  House,  Somerset,  2  Copies. 
Admiral  Sir  Davidge  Gould,  K.C.B. 
Tlie  Rev.  G.  Gould,  Fleet  House,  Dorset. 
The  Rev.  R.  F.  Gould,  Rector  of  Luckham,  Somerset. 
Mr.  Joseph  Green,  Bookseller,  New  Bond-street,  Bath. 
The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  F.S.A. 
The   Hon.   and  Rev.   G.   Neville  Grenville,    Master    of  Magdalen   College, 

Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  E.  C.  Greville,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Clevedon,  Somerset. 
Mrs.  Grove,  Zeals  Manor  House,  Mere.  Wilts. 
Mrs.  Philippa  Grove,  Netherhampton. 
The  Rev.  C.  H.  Grove,  Rector  of  Sedgehill. 
The  Rev.    J.  Guerin,  Rector  of  West  Baghorough  and  Norlon-Fitxwarren, 

Somerset. 
Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  M,P.  V.P.S.A.  F.R.S. 

H. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  B.A.  Ellingham,  Hants. 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Halliday,  B.A.  Incumbent  of Broonifield,  Somerset. 

George  James  Hamilton,  Esq.  Daniel-street,  Bath. 

The  Rev.  VVadham  Harbin,  M.A.  Rector  of  Esher,  Surrey. 

The  Misses  Hare,  Millard's  Green,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Harkness,  Vicar  oi  Slowey,  Stowey  House,  Somerset. 

R.  Harrison,  Esq,  Remembrancer  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  of  the  Clergy. 

John  Heathcote,  Esq.  Connington  Castle,  Hunts. 

W.  Helyar,  Esq.  Coher  Court,  Somerset. 

Henry  Hoste  Henley,  Esq.  Leigh  House,  Chard,  Somerset,  2  Copies. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Henville,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Rev.  Henry   Hetley,  B.D.   Prebendary    of  Salisbury,    and    Rector   of 

Wilton. 
The  Rev.  James  Hibberd,  Rector  of  Sutton  Mandeville,  Wilts. 
Edward  Hinxman,  Esq.  Little  Durnford,  Wills. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare,  Bart.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  &c.  Stourhead,  nedit  Mere,  Wills, 

2  copies. 
Prince  Hoare,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  F.S.A.  Hadspen  House,  Somerset. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  Bart.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.P.  for  Weslminster. 
The  Venerable  J.  B.  HoUingvvorth,  D.D.  Archdeacon  oi  HuntingdoA,  S(C. 
The  Rev.  John  Homfray,  B.A.  F.S.A. 
Sir  Alexander  Hood,  Bart.  High  Sheriff  of  Somerset. 
The  Rev.  Peter  Hordern,  for  Cheatham  Library,  Manchester. 
T.  S.  Horner,  Esq.  Mells  Park,  Somerset. 
W.  Hoskins,  Esq.  North  Perrot,  Yeovil. 
Barlow  Hoy,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Southampton. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Hume,  M.A.  Canon  oi  Salisbury. 
The  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Castle  Gary,  Somerset. 


Sir  Robert    Harry    Inglis,   Bart.   L.L.D.    F.R.S.  F.S.A.   M.P.   for   Oxford 

University. 
The  Very  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.D.  Dean  of  Westminster. 
The  late  Rev.  Lascelles  Iremonger,  Prebendary  of  Winchester. 


J. 


Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson,  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Jeboult,  New-street,  Wells. 

The  Rev.  John  Jeffery,  D.D.  Rector  of  Otterhampton,  Somerset. 

Jennings,  Esq.  Evershot,  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Johnson,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Wells. 
John  Twyford  Joliitfe,  Esq.  Ammerdown,  Somerset. 


K. 


Messrs.  Kecne,  Journal  Office,  Bath. 

Charles  Keys,  Esq.  30,  Euston-square. 

John   Alexander    Kingslakc,   Esq.     M.A.    late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  and  Barrislcr-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  Ktv.  Francih  Knight,  D.D.  South  Wraxall  Hall,  Somerset. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  Esq.   F.R.S.  F.S.A.    M.R.I. A.   and  V.  P.   of  the 

Linnaean  Society. 
The  Very  Rev.  Whittingdon    Landon,  D.D.   Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Provost 

of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
Sir  James  Langham,  Bart. 

Robert  Langslow,  Esq.  Barrister,  Brick  Court,  Temple. 
Colonel  Gore  Langton,  Newton  Park,  Somerset. 
Thomas  Latimer,  Esq.  Mere,  Wilts. 

The  Rev,  James  Law,  M.A.  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Litchfield. 
The  Venerable  Henry  Law,   M.A.   Archdeacon,    Chancellor  and   Canon  of 

Wells. 
Mrs.  Layman,  Hans  Place. 

The  Rev.  R.  \V.  Leonard,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Newbotlle,  Norts. 
Benjamin  Lester  Lester,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Poole. 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  Bart.  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Somerset. 
Theophilus  Levett,  Esq.  Wichnor  Park,  Staffordshire,  2  Copies. 
The  Rev.  Israel  Lewis,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Long  Ashton,  8fc.  Somerset. 
Wadham  Locke,  Esq.  Rowdeford  Hoxise,  Wilts. 
Robert  Long,  Esq.  Manor  House,  Dawlish,  Devon. 
Walter  Long,  Esq.  M.A.  Chalcot  House,  Westbury,  Wilts. 
Harry  Baines  Lott,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Honiton. 
P.  H.  Lovell,  Esq.  Cole  Park,  Malmsbitry,  Wilts. 
The  Rev.  William  Lucas,   M.A.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and  Rector  of  Burgh 

St.  Margaret,  Norfolk. 

M. 

The  Venerable  William  Macdonald,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts. 

Lieut.-Col.  Macdonald,  F.R.S.  F.A^S. 

William  Mac  Michael,  Esq.   M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  King's  Librarian  (for  The 

Royal  Lieraky.) 
The  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bath  Easton,  for  the  Bath  Clerical 

Society. 
Messrs.  Mansford  and  Griffith,  Frome. 
Mr.  Marriott,  Taunton  Courier. 
The  Hon. and  Rev.  Jacob  Marsham,  D.D.  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Prebendary 

of  Wells. 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  20,  Osnaburgh-street. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs.  Mass,  Foley  Place,  Portland  Place, 

Thomas  Meade,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Chatley  Lodge,  Sonterset. 

Sir  William  Medlycott,  Bart. 

Uriah  Messiter,  Esq.  Bayford  Lodge,  Wincanion. 

George  Messiter,  Esq-  Wincanton. 

George  Messiter,  Esq.  Frame. 

Mr.  Meyer,  Engraver. 

Philip  John  Miles,  Esq.  M.P. 

Mrs.  Robert  Mitford. 

John  Berkeley  Monck,  Esq.  M.P. 

John  Moore,  Esq.  Yeovil. 

3.  Morice,  Esq.  F.S.A.  11,  Upper  Gotver-sireet. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Muttlebury,  Wells. 

N. 

Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.  M.P.  F.S.A. 

John  Nicholles,  Esq.  35,  Conduit-street. 

Alexander  Nicholson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  East  Court,  Charlton  Regis,  Cheltenham. 

O. 

The  Rev.  John  Olive,  M.A.  fVadham  College,  Oxford;  Hastings. 
Edward  Olive,  Esq.  Frome. 
Edmund  Olive,  Esq.  Solicitor,  Frome. 
Mrs.  Osborne,  Marlborough-buildings,  Bath. 

P. 

Mrs.  Paget,  Newberry  House,  Somerset. 

William  Parfitt,  Esq.  Wells. 

Thomas  Lister  Parker,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S. 

The  Venerable  Thomas  Parkinson,  D.l).  F.R.S.  \vc\\Aeiicono\'  Leicester. 

The  Rev,   H.    Parsons,  Prebendary  of  Wells,    and   Rector    of    Guathurst, 

Somerset.  I 

The  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  Redland,  Bristol. 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Sons,  Bath. 

The  Very  Rev.  Hugh  N.  Pearson,  D.l).  iicdn  ui  Salishiay. 
(Jeorgc  Hay  Dawkins  Pennant,  Esq.    M.P. 
Harry  Penny,  Esq.  Marlborough- Hill,   Bristol. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Messrs.  Penny,  Sons,  and  Co.  Sherborne. 

Mr.  Penny,   Bookseller,  Frome. 

Roger  Pettiward,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  Great  Finliorougfi  Hall,  Suffolk. 

John  Phelips,  Esq.  Monlacute  House,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  W.  Phelps,  Vicar  of  Meare,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  James  Phillott,  M.A.  Rector  of  Stanton  Prior,  Somerset. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pickwick,   Beckington,  Somerset. 

John   Hugh   Smyth  Pigott,   Esq.   F.S.A.  F.G.S.    Brockley  Hall,    Somerset, 
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